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Nuclear Power Plant Gypsies 


in High-Tech Society 





~~ 


Who permitted them to permit? 


Albert Schweitzer, in pointing out that it was scientists who 
determined the “permissible dosage of irradiation.” 


by Yuki Tanaka* 


Economic Background 


The most severe overproduction crisis in Japan hit the 
economy during 1974 and 1975 and was accompanied by 
sudden price increases caused by the “oil shock” of autumn 
1973. Technically such a phenomenon is known as a “structural 
depression.” As a result of this economic crisis, a “rationaliza- 
tion” policy, also called an “adjustment of employment” policy, 
was adopted in almost all sectors of industry. Irrespective of 
the name, this was nothing more than the retrenchment of large 
numbers of employees. It included a significant reduction of 
new recruitments, temporary layoffs, voluntary retirement, 
reduction of overtime work, the retrenchment of seasonal and 
part-time workers, and the cutting down of large numbers of 
day laborers. Industries also took various measures to reduce 
investment in production plants and machinery and to 
economize by amalgamating or dissociating affiliated com- 
panies. 

The people hit most severely by this rationalization were 


* This article is based on a paper presented at the Japanese Studies Association 
of Australia Conference, La Trobe University, May 1985. A part of this article 
will also be published in Japanese Society: Modernization and Beyond, 
McCormack, G. and Sugimoto, Y. (eds.). Much of the information was made 
available to me by S. Saito and T. Shibano. To them I extend my most sincere 
appreciation; however, I accept full responsibility for the content. I also wish 
to thank Kenji Higuchi for providing the photographs. (Editor's note: In this 
“article the Japanese names are in the Western order, with the given name first 
and the family name second.) | 


temporary workers and day laborers at the bottom of the 
Japanese industrial structure, who subsequently had difficulty 
finding work. In 1960 temporary workers and day laborers 
made up 12.5 percent of the total Japanese work force. In 1973 
this figure rose to 17 percent, reflecting the rapid economic 
expansion. However, when the economic recession following 
the first oil crisis hit its bottom in 1975, this figure fell to 14.4 
percent.’ It should be noted that most of the unemployed 
temporary workers and day laborers were and still are in the 
forty-five to sixty-five-year-old age group. Two major reasons 
for this phenomenon are the recent increase in Japanese 
life expectancy and the sharp decline in birth rates. Japan is 
becoming a society of aged people at a speed hitherto 
unparalleled and as yet not experienced by any other “advanced 
country.” 

Where did — and do— these unemployed, unskilled work- 
ers of middle age or older seek new jobs in this grim economic 
atmosphere of structural depression? Since the first oil crisis, 


1. S. Nishikawa, “Sangyo Kozo no Henbo” (Changes in Industrial Structure), 
in Kigyo to Redo (Industry and Labor) (Juristo Sogo Tokushu, No. 14, 
Yuhikaku, 1979), 66. “Temporary workers” are people under contract of less 
than one year and “day labourers” are people employed on a daily basis for 
the duration of several months. “Seasonal workers” are categorized, therefore, 
as “temporary workers.” 


2. Nishikawa, 69. The average age of the Japanese work force in 1985 is 
estimated at 41.3 years for males and 40.6 years for females. 
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it has been the nuclear power industry —one of very few sectors 
which has enjoyed rapid growth — that has been able to provide 
these workers with significant opportunities for new jobs. Many 
of the workers who have found work in the nuclear industry 
have become known as gempatsu jipushii (nuclear power plant 
gypsies) since they wander from one plant to another seeking 
relatively highly paid jobs. The work they do, however, is 
generally the most dangerous work carried out at the plants, 
and the gempatsu Jipushii are often exploited while putting 
themselves at great risk. 


Industrial Structure 


In 1970 there were only three nuclear reactors in all of 
Japan. By 1975, in the depths of the economic depression, the 
number of reactors had increased to ten. This figure increased 

„to nineteen by 1980 and as of October 1985 there were 
Y thirty-two reactors operating. In addition to these, eleven are 
under construction, seven are planned, and another gigantic 
complex known as the Mutsu Ogawara Development, in the 
. far north of Aomori Prefecture, is on the drawing boards. This 
last complex will consist of a spent-fuel reprocessing factory 
and two more nuclear power plants, one of which will be a 
plutonium power plant. This massive project is scheduled to 
begin operating in 1990. 

Characterized as it is by the newest high technology, the 
Japanese power industry seems rational and scientific, but it 
depends on the unique “dual structure” of Japanese socio-eco- 
nomic organization. It has as its base countless subcontractors 
working for a few big electric power companies, namely 

'«; Hokkaido, Tohoku, Tokyo, Chubu, Hokuriku, Kansai, 

Chugoku, Shikoku, Kyushu, and the Japan Atomic Power 

Company (JAPC). Working in close connection with these 

electric power companies are five large nuclear power industry 

groups, composed of such large electric and trading companies 

as Mitsubishi, Hitachi, Sumitomo, Toshiba, Kawasaki Heavy 
Industries, Mitsui, and Ito-chu.° 

The relationship between the electric power companies 
and the nuclear power industry groups is such that an electric 
power company enters into a contract with several prime 











". 3. H. Senda, Enerugii Sangyókai (The Energy Industry World) (Tokyo: 
si Kyoiku-sha, 1984), 202-205; K. Higuchi, Yami ni Kesareru Gempatsu 
- “Hibakusha (Irradiated Nuclear Power Plant Workers Who Fade into Oblivion) 
e Sept Sanichi Shobo, 1984), 210—4. 
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4. T. Shibano, Gempatsu no Aru Fukei (A View of Nuclear Power PL 

Vol. | (Tokyo: Mirai-sha, 1983), 66. 

5. B. Nee, “Sanya: Japan's Internal Colony, Bulletin of Concerned Asian 
Scholars, 6:3 (1974), 14. 








Power Company (EPC), and which is a prime contractor for 
the JAPC —takes between 15,000 yen and 20,000 yen daily 
per worker from the wages paid by the JAPC. It is widely 
believed that subcontracting companies also take percentages 
amounting to about 10,000 yen per worker each day.^ Yet it 
is not only the subcontracted workers who are exploited through 
salary deductions, but also the full-time workers of prime 
contracting companies. One example follows. 


Why is it that nuclear power plants require such 
large numbers of temporary workers and day 
laborers? The answer is directly related to the high 
levels of radiation contamination inside the power 
plants. There is always a danger that workers will 
be exposed to high doses of radiation if they work 
beyond a certain length of time in areas of the 
plants where radiation levels are high. Thus 
electric power companies require as many laborers 
as possible so that jobs can be rotated in order to 
reduce the amounty of radiation to which indi- 
vidual workers are exposed. The number of 
subcontracted workers has grown very rapidly not 
simply because of the increase in power plants, 
but also because radiation contamination at 
nuclear power plants worsens as time passes. 
Consequently it is necessary to increase both the 
number of subcontracted workers required during 
regular inspections and the number needed for 
everyday maintenance, 


The Atomic Power Maintenance Company, a company 
responsible for decontamination and control of radiation at 
nuclear power plants, kept receiving large sums of money from 
the Chubu EPC as a special allowance to cover various 
expenses, such as overtime—regardless of whether or not the 
workers did overtime. In addition, it received a daily allowance 
of 7,500 yen per worker for housing costs. Until an employee 
with access to the company’s financial records discovered this 
fact in 1976, the company did not pay the employees any 
special allowance for overtime work and even deducted 2,000 
yen from the daily housing allowance.’ 

Another situation in which workers are exploited through 
subcontracting companies occurs when big businesses are faced 
with the possibility of bankruptcy. One solution is to send 


6. Gempatsu Bunkai, Gempatsu Nyusu (Nuclear Power Plant News), No. | 
(1981), and mentioned by Mr. S. Saito, chairman of Gempatsu Bunkai, during 
an interview conducted by the author in 1985 in Tsuruga in Japan. 

7. S, Morie, Gempatsu Hibaku Nikki (The Diary of an Irradiated Nuclear 
Power Plant Worker) (Tokyo: Gijutsu to Ningen, 1982), 158-60. 


employees whose salaries they cannot easily pay to nuclear 
power plants. For example, since 1976 the Tsuruga branch of 
Toyobo, one of the largest textile companies in the Kansa y 
area, has been sending workers in their fifties to a subcontracting 
company of the JAPC until these workers retire at the age of 
fifty-five. Seventy percent of their wages are paid by the 
subcontracting company, while Toyobo contributes only 30 
percent. Toyobo has thus adopted an extraordinary rationaliza- 
tion policy by reducing its expenditures on salary payments. 
Although this company is no longer threatened with bankruptcy, 
it continues to employ this policy.* Incidentally, there is no 
age limit for subcontracted workers at nuclear power stations. 
They therefore also provide retired local workers with the 
chance of reemployment. 

A further problem regarding the recruitment of temporary 
workers and day laborers for nuclear power plants is the 
involvement of Yakuza (Japanese Mafia) syndicates which 
operate some of the subcontracting companies. These organiza- 
tions are financed by the percentages they take from workers’ g 
wages, drug sales, and loans to workers. In Tsuruga there are 
many branches of prominent Yakuza groups, such as 
Masaki-gumi and Kanamaru-gumi of the Yamaguchi syndicate, 
and they are responsible for sending a large proportion of the 
work force to nuclear power plants in this area." 

It is stipulated by law that each nuclear reactor must be 
stopped once a year and at that time the safety of over seventy 
items must be examined. This is called tei-ken (regular inspection) 
and it takes approximately 100 days. As will be explained later, 
a nuclear power plant needs several thousand extra temporary 
workers during this period. The Yakuza syndicates have an 
important role in finding those workers, who are recruited by 
various syndicates throughout Japan from many places, 
including the day laborers’ quarters in Kamagasaki, Osaka, 
and Sanya, Tokyo. In the worst cases, Yakuza members use" 
intimidation to get workers to go to nuclear power plants in 
order to make up the numbers required during regular 
inspections. In 1980 two men in their late teens who were 
working for a Yakuza group in Tsuruga were arrested after 
they attacked some workers in an attempt to force them to 
work at the JAPC's Tsuruga nuclear power plant. During the 
regular inspection the initial daily wage paid by an electric 
power company is slightly higher than at other times. 
Therefore, the amount of profit for the Yakuza syndicates also 
increases, although this margin is not passed on to the 
subcontracted workers. 

Over the years the number of subcontracted workers from 
all walks of life recruited to work at nuclear power plants has ¥ 
increased. There are ex-miners who lost their jobs at coal mines 
because of the drastic change in the government energy policy, 
day laborers from Kamagasaki and Sanya, discriminated- 
against buraku people (similar to untouchables), farmers away 
from their homes during the slack season, and local retired 
workers. They are all unskilled and comparatively older workers. 

According to official figures published by the Central 
Registration Center for People Engaged in Radiation Work — an 








8. K. Horie, Gempatsu Jipushii (Nuclear Power Plant Gypsies) ( Tokyo: » 
Gendai Shokan, 1984), 107; Shukan Posto, 17 November 1978. 
9. T. Shibano, Gempatsu no Aru Fukei, 160. 

10. Fukui Shimbun, February 1, 1980. 


Nuclear Power Stations in Japan (As of October 1985) 
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office controlled by the Ministry of Natural Resources and 
Energy —there were only 1,675 subcontracted workers in 
1970. However, soon after the first oil shock in 1974, the 
number increased to over ten thousand, and in the following 
decade it quadrupled. Ít is said that more than fifty thousand 
subcontracted workers are now working at thirty nuclear power 





Table 1 $ 
Number of Nuclear Power Plant Workers 


plants in Japan. Not only has the total number of subcontracted B. Sub- 
workers increased, but the ratio of subcontracted workers to A. Company contracted 5 
full-time electric power company workers has been extremely Year Employees Workers C. Total B/C (%) 
high from the beginning. Since 197] RR workers 1970 823 1.675 2.498 67.1 
have made up well over 80 percent of the work force at nuclear n | 
power stations in Japan. In 1984 the number of subcontracted 1271 a 11999 A FED 
workers was eight times that of the electric power company 1972 1,056 4,153 5,809 81.8 
employees. (See table 1.) 1973 L572 6.960 8,472 82.2 
1974 2,076 10,282 12,348 83.2 
Dosage of Irradiation 1975 | 2282 13,798 16,080 86.8 
Why is it that nuclear power plants require such large 1976 2,555 17,241 19,796 87.1 
numbers of temporary workers and day laborers? The answer 1977 3.233 22.129 25.362 87.3 
is directly related to the high levels of radiation contamination 1978 3.578 30,577 34.155 89.5 
| inside the power plants. Sere is away a danger that workers 1979 3.759 30.495 34.254 89 
will be exposed to high doses of radiation if they work beyond 
a certain length of time in areas of the plants where radiation 1980 3,976 31,978 35,954 88.9 
levels are high. Thus electric power companies require as many 198] 4,374 36,158 40,532 89.2 
laborers as possible so that jobs can be rotated in order to 1982 4,688 35,941 40,629 88.5 
reduce the amount of radiation to which individual workers are 1983 5.367 41,072 46,439 88.4 
exposed. The number of subcontracted workers has grown very 1984 5.784 45.726 51.510 88.8 


rapidly not simply because of the increase in power plants, but 
also because radiation contamination at nuclear power plants 
worsens as time passes. Consequently it is necessary to increase 
both the number of subcontracted workers required during 
regular inspections and the number needed for everyday 
maintenance. 

In order to understand the actual working conditions of 
nuclear power plant workers and the amount of radiation to 
which they are exposed, it is necessary to analyze the existing 
knowledge of radiation hazards to man. There are two units 
frequently used to gauge radiation levels, the rad and the rem, 
which are roughly equivalent. Japanese law regarding radiation 
hazards is based upon the advice of the International Committee 
for Radiation Protection. The law states that the "maximum 
permissible level of radiation dosage" over a period of three 
months is 3,000 millirems (1.e., 3 rems) for workers at nuclear 
power plants, and the annual average (not maximum) 
permissible level is 5,000 millirems (i.e., 5 rems). For ordinary 
people not engaged in work with radiation, the law stipulates 
a maximum of 500 millirems per year. U.S. regulations 
stipulate a seemingly similar 5,000 millirems (5 rems) per year 
for workers involved with atomic energy, but this is a maximum 
dosage, not an average dosage as in Japan. For an individual 
in the population at large, the U.S. regulations state that the 
maximum permissible level per year is 500 millirems (.5 rems), 
which is the same as Japan's, but then the U.S. regulations go 
on to recommend a maximum average of 170 millirems per 
person per year in any identifiable segment of the population 
at large, such as a particular city. This stricter regulation pro- 
vides a greater degree of protection for the group as a whole 
because radiation is more hazaroud for some people (babies 
and children, for example) than others; the lower maximum 
for the whole group will presumably give even these more 
vulnerable members of the group the protection they need. 

These officially approved radiation hazard levels have 
remained the same in the U.S. even though as early as 1969 two 


Source: Tables |, 2, and 3 were compiled by the author from information 
published in documents issued by the Bureau of Radiation Control which is 
under the direction of the Ministry for Energy and Resources. 
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prominent American biophysicists who worked for the Atomic 
Energy Commission predicted that accepting such levels could 
have dire results. At a meeting at the Institute for Electrical 
and Electronic Engineers in San Francisco, John Gofman and 
Arthur Tamplin presented the results of a study they had made 
of the expected deaths from cancer and leukemia resulting from 
exposure to various amounts of radiation. They predicted that: 


If the average exposure of the U.S. population were to reach the 
allowable 0.17 rads [170 millirems] per year average, there would, 
in time, be an excess of 32,000 cases of fatal cancer plus leukemia 
per year, and this would occur year after year." 


At the time these results were announced neither of these | 
biophysicists was any longer a staff member of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, and they could thus be open in their 
criticism of the U.S. government and the nuclear industry as 
a whole. During the sixteen intervening years they haven't 
changed their views at all. In fact, both continue to claim that: 


No one has ever produced evidence that any specific amount of 
radiation will be without harm. Indeed, quite the opposite appears 
to be the case. All the evidence, both from experimental animals 





11. LW. Gofman and A.R. Tamplin, Poisoned Power: The Case Against 
Nuclear Power Plants Before and After Three Mile Island (Rodale Press, 
1979), 78-9. 








and from humans, leads us to expect that even the smallest 
quantities of ionizing radiation produce harm, both to this 
generation of humans and future generations. Furthermore, it 
appears that progressively greater harm accrues in direct proportion 
to the amount of radiation received by the various body tissues 
and organs." 


They further suggest that the present permissible level should be 


. reduced to a maximum of 1.7 millirems. Moreover, their belief 


that there is no such thing as a pemissible level of radiation 


dosage is gaining increasing support among scientists working 


in this field. 

To what extent are the Japanese subcontracted workers 
irradiated? According to my calculations, based upon official 
statistics published by the Bureau of Radiation Control, the 
annual average of 410 millirems per worker in 1978 is the 
highest on record. This is 241 times the permissible level that 
Gofman and Tamplin recommend. The annual average for the 
ten years between 1974 and 1984 is 353 millirems, over 200 
times the level that Gofman and Tamplin suggest. It is also 


Table 2 
Total Irradiation Dosage (rems for all workers) 
B. Sub- 
A. Company contracted 
Year Employees Workers C. Total B/C(%) 
1970 236 326 562 58 
1971 370 896 1,266 70.7 
1972 464 1,433 1,897 Toa 
y 1973 596 2,098 2,694 77.9 

1974 701 2,427 3,128 77.6 
1975 716 4,283 4,999 85.7 
1976 769 5,473 6,242 87.7 
1977 726 7,399 8,125 91.1 
1978 782 12,418 13,200 94 
1979 858 10,872 11,730 92.7 
1980 828 11,105 12,933 93.6 
1981 785 11,933 12,718 93.8 
1982 733 11,767 12,500 94.1 
1983 661 11,206 11,867 94.4 
1984 621 11,534 12,156 94.9 
Source: See Table 1. 


12. Gofman and Tamplin, 74—75. Regarding the debate about setting a 
permissible level of irradiation dosage. see Chap. 2 in Nuclear Power: Both 
Sides--The Best Arguments For and Against the Most Controversial 
Technology, ed. by M. Kaku and J. Trainer (New York: W.N. Norton & 


Company, 1982), 27-79. The critical views of Japanese scientists on this issue 


can be found in the following works: S. Ichikawa, /dengaku to Kakujidai 
(Genetics and the Nuclear Age) (Tokyo: Shakai Shiso-sha, 1984); M. Taketani 
(ed.), Genshiryoku Hatsuden (Nuclear Power) (Tokyo: Iwanami, 1976); and 


.S. Nakajima and I. Anzai, Genshiryoku o Kangaeru (On Nuclear Power) 
~ (Tokyo: Shin Nippon Shuppan, 1983). 








Table 3 


Average lrradiation Dosage 














A. Company B, 5ubcontracted 

Year Employees Workers 

1970 0.27 0.19 0.66 
1971 0.41 DEED 0.51 
1972 0.44 0.30 0.68 
1973 0.39 0.30 0.77 
1974 0.34 0.24 0. 
1975 0.31 0.31 LO 
1976 0.30 0.32 1.06 
1977 0.22 0.33 1.3 
1978 0.22 0.41 1.86 
1979 0.23 0.36 1.57 
1980 0.21 0.38 51 
1981 0.18 0.33 83 
1982 0.17 0.33 94 
1983 0.12 0.27 2.25 
1984 0.11 0.25 3.27 


Source: See Table | 

































interesting to note that although the average dosage o 
to which an electric power company employee is e 
decreased considerably over the years : 
subcontracted workers are exposed has remain 

Another interesting fact that can be detect 
Official statistics is that prior to the worst per 
shock depression in 1975, the average travian 
which a company employee was exposed : 
that to which a subcontracted worker was es 
in 1975 these levels became equal, and t! 
was reversed. In 1984 the average irradiator | 
the individual subcontracted worker was ext se 
times that of a company worker. If one cons 
irradiation dosage, it is clear that from 
subcontracted workers have been bearing v 
of the irradiation burden at nuclear power r 
1977 well over 90 percent of the irradiation 
at these workers. (See tables 2 and 3.) 

These facts indicate clearly that subcontrie 
recruited specifically for work involving exposun 
of radiation, and that in such cases they act as 
company employees, thereby lessening the | 
the latter. Thus these statistics reflect a deliberate de 
the electric power companies to foist the most dang 
onto subcontracted workers and thereby avoid re 
for problems that may arise from radioactive « 
Because subcontracted workers constantly : 
to another, it would be very difficult to tra 
radiation to a particular source, especialy 
rarely felt immediately. It should be emp 
when compared with first-hand infor 
statistics do not appear to represent accurately the ac 
of radiation to which nuclear power plant workers are expose 
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Illustration 1 * Passing Uniform 


Workers' Safety Education 


Legislation requires that prior to commencing actual work 
at a nuclear power station, subcontracted workers receive 
"safety education" on the work they are about to undertake. 
During special sessions a radiation control worker provides 
some information on radioactive materials and the hazards of 
irradiation, although this amounts to nothing more than the 
most basic facts. Indeed, the major content of the lectures is 
irrelevant to radiation and deals with such commonsense matters 
as the need to wear an ordinary safety helmet, which offers no 
protection against radiation. At some plants, subcontracted 
workers are given pamphlets on safety information to study 
and then are tested on their understanding of this information. 
There is evidence, however, that during the examination the 
correct answers are often dictated by a radiation control 


I ————————— 


13. Obtained during an interview conducted by the author with subcontracted 
workers in Tsuruga in January 1985. 
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Illustration 2 Area C Uniform 
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Illustration 3 Concrete Shield Building 








> 
* Illustrations 1—6 were drawn by the author based on illustrations in K. Horie, 
Gempatsu Jipushii (Nuclear Power Plant Gypsies) (Tokyo: Gendai Shokan, 
1984) and in T. Shibano, Gempatsu no Aru Fukei (A View of Nuclear Power 
Plants) (Tokyo: Mirai-sha, 1983). 


worker.'* This so-called safety education is therefore nothing 
but a formality to qualify subcontracted workers officially so 
-that they can begin work as soon as possible. 

The details workers are given on radiation during these 
sessions is as follows. First, they are informed that their 
standard level of radiation dosage will be 100 millirems per 
day and 300 millirems per week. Most Japanese nuclear power 
plants take these figures as the set norm in order to keep the 
amount of irradiation subcontracted workers receive to within 
the government regulations, that is, to within 3,000 millirems 
(3 rems) in three months. However, the way in which "one 
week" is defined differs from one company to another. For 
example, at the Fukushima plant of the Tokyo Electric Power 








14. S. Morie, Gempatsu Hibaku Nikki, 44 and K. Horie, Gempatsu Jipushii, 
250-52. 
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Area € Uniform 


Illustration 5 


Company workers are officially instructed that the amount ol 
irradiation should not exceed 300 millirems during ans 
seven-day period. If the amount exceeds 300 millirems the 
worker is not allowed to work in the so-called controlled area 
for the following four days. At the Tsuruga plant of the JATX 
on the other hand, four days of every month —1.e., the Ist, 
9th, 17th and 25th — are designated as checkup days. On each 
of these four days, the accumulated total irradiation of each 
worker is set back automatically to zero. Therefore, if. for 
example, a worker is exposed to 100 millirems of radiation 
every day for the three days between the sixth and the eighth 
of a particular month (i.e., a total of 300 millirems), he can 
still continue to work in the high radiation areas after the ninth 
because on that day his record reverts officially to. zero 
Clearly, then, the safety regulations and associated education 
are somewhat haphazard and variable in regard to actual worker 
radiation exposures. 





I5. K. Horie, 250 
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Illustration 6 


Workers’ Garments and Equipment 


The inside of a nuclear power plant is divided into two 
sections: the non-contaminated area (Area A), regarded as a 
radiation-free zone, and the contamination control area which 
is a highly irradiated zone. According to law, the so-called 
control areas are those registering a minimum of 30 millirems 
during any one week. The buildings in this category are the 
concrete shield building (1.e., the nuclear reactor building), the 
buildings attached to this shield building, such as the turbine 
building, and the radioactive waste storage area. This control 
area is further divided into two sections: Area B (the secondary 
control area) which has a low level of contamination, and Area 
C (the primary control area) with high radioactive contamina- 
tion. The concrete shield building and the nuclear waste storage 
building are classified as Area C. 

When workers pass from Area B to Area C they go through 
a checkpoint. Before passing this checkpoint they must first 
use a nearby toilet, as there are no toilets inside Area C. 
Building of toilet facilities is prohibited in this area because 
of the high levels of radiation contamination. The workers then 
have to change into specially provided underwear (a long- 
sleeved singlet and longjohns), put on the socks provided, 
white overalls, a helmet, and special rubber shoes with steel 
covering over the toe area. (See illustration 1.) Having changed 
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into this “passing uniform,” they pick up an alarm meter (which 
beeps when the radiation reaches a certain level), a pocket 
radiation counter (a simple measuring instrument in the shape 
of a fountain pen), and a film badge with a TLD (thermo- 
luminescence dosimeter). The worker inserts the TLD into a 
reading machine which automatically records the level of 
radiation before entering Area C. When the worker returns to 
the checkpoint, the TLD is again inserted so that the difference 


De ai 


in the level of radiation before and after working in Area C ' 


may be ascertained. '^ However, this TLD record is not usually 
checked unless the pocket radiation counter registers above a 
certain level of irradiation, usually 200 millirems." 

Thus equipped, the workers pass through a wooden-hinged 
door and walk along a corridor about 200—300 meters long to 
a changing room where they change into an Area C uniform. 
First, they take off the white overall and put on an Area C 
uniform. An alarm meter, a pocket radiation counter, and a 
film badge with a TLD are placed in the inner pocket of the 
uniform. (See illustration 2.) They then put on another pair of 


Ela 





16, K. Horie, 148-52. 
17. 5. Morie, Gempatsu Hibaku Nikki, 124. 





Subcontracted workers busy near the core in the shield building* 


socks, cotton gloves, rubber gloves over these, and a hood 


over a cloth cap. Sometimes they wear a garment made of 


paper called a “tie-back” over the uniform. They then put on 
another pair of rubber gloves and seal these tightly at the cuffs 
with gum tape. With the exception of the rubber gloves, none 
of the garments are waterproof. Finally, they put on a half-face 
mask in order to prevent their inhaling airborne radioactive 
elements. When working in highly contaminated areas such as 
in the pedestal directly under the nuclear reactor (see illustration 
3) or in other parts of the dry well, a full mask or oxygen mask 
is worn. In order to enter Area C, workers then pass through 
an air-locked double steel door. The corridor before this door 
is called Matsuno Roka (Pine Corridor) by the workers. This 
name comes from the traditional Kabuki story Chushingura 
and indicates that once you enter this corridor, you are in an 
area of great danger." (See illustrations 4, 5, and 6.) 





* All photos in this article are by Kenji Higuchi, courtesy of Tanaka Yuki. 
I8. In this famous story, two fighting warlords met in the Pine Corridor of 
Edo castle. During the ensuing encounter, one was injured. This event has 
brought about the association of dangerous places with the Pine Corridor 


19. K. Horie, Gempatsu Jipushii, 152-155. 


Working Conditions 


Subcontracted workers in nuc! 
allocated the most dangerous work ii 
areas. They are required to perform si 
level liquid waste into drums, decont 
tanks, changing waste collector filte: 
contaminated filter elements, cutting 
the core vessel, removing radioactive 
of the pump. mopping up radioactive * 
uniforms and underwear. All these jo! 
exposure to excessive levels of radial 
the regular inspection, the work carr 
close to the core subjects workers to 
within a short time. In such cases, à 
is restricted to a few minutes or eve! 
even small jobs are done by rotating à 
workers refer to the teams of subcont 
in such operations as fokko-tai (suic 

Theoretically, an alarm meter 
high levels of radiation, although in 
from perfect. There are various type: 
with a set warning level and others wi 
level. These meters are distributed 


levels at the site of each operatio 


high-contamination area, workers are given alarm meters 
set with a higher warning level. However, if a worker does 
not specify a particular warning level when collecting the alarm 
meter at the checkcounter, he may be given the highest level 
one. A careless worker may not even be aware of the warning 
level on the alarm meter he is carrying.” But no matter what 
the warning level, if the meter battery is not properly charged, 
the alarm will not sound. Apparently inadequate charging is 
a frequent problem. 


Because electric power companies officially permit 
exposure amounting to only 100 millirems per 
worker per day, workers are often forced by their 
foremen to record false figures of around 70-80 
millirems, even if the true reading is well over 100 
millirems. The main reason that workers readily 
obey the foremen's instructions is that if the 
radiation dosage exceeds 300 millirems within one 
week, they will be prevented from working for the 
next few days. Because they are paid on a daily 
basis, their income diminishes according to the 
days they take off. Thus, although they are well 
aware of the danger, workers try to continue 
working at the nuclear power plants by forging 
records in this way. 


Another problem arises when warnings sound in the 
middle of tasks and workers are instructed by their foremen to 
reset their meters so they may continue to work." Similarly, 
when alarm meters sound it often happens that workers are 
unable to stop working owing to the nature of the operation in 
which they are engaged. The maximum warning level on alarm 
meters is usually 80 millirems. But in certain operations the 
radiation dosage is far beyond this maximum level. For 
example, there is an area called the Torus sump-pit which 
contains highly irradiated sea water. Periodically, this area is 
cleaned thoroughly. First the surface fluid is removed, after 
which the remaining water is pumped out. Then the radioactive 
sludge at the bottom of the pit is scooped out and the pit itself 
is jet- washed. During this operation it is quite usual for workers 
to receive between 60—80 millirems of radiation and sometimes 
they are exposed to 110 millirems within a few minutes.” 
Carrying an alarm meter in such areas is no more than a formal 
gesture since the alarms are typically ignored. 





20. K. Horie, 95. 

2]. S. Morie, Gempatsu Hibaku Nikki, 102. 

22. S. Morie, 102; Shibano, Gempatsu no Aru Fukei, 25-6 and also mentioned 
by Mr. S. Saito during an interview conducted by the author in Tsuruga in 
January 1985. 

23. S. Morie, Gempatsu Hibaku Nikki, 118—120. 


In an attempt to maintain minimum irradiation dosages 
there are set levels of irradiation for each operation within the 
plants. It is assumed that when the total irradiation dosage to 
all the workers involved in a particular operation surpasses the 
set levels for that particular operation, the task will be 
temporarily stopped. However, in reality, the set levels of 
irradiation are often raised as the dosage to which workers are 
exposed increases.” 

When workers return to the checkpoint after working in 
Area C, they themselves read the levels on the pocket radiation 
counters and record these in notebooks. However, because 
electric power companies officially permit exposure amounting 
to only 100 millirems per worker per day, workers are often 
forced by their foremen to record false figures of around 70—80 
millirems, even if the true reading is well over 100 millirems.” 
The main reason that workers readily obey the foremen's 
instructions is that if the irradiation dosage exceeds 300 
millirems within one week, they will be prevented from 
working for the next few days. Because they are paid on a 
daily basis, their income diminishes according to the days they 
take off. Thus, although they are well aware of the danger, 
workers try to continue working at the nuclear power plants 
by forging records in this way. 

As the figures recorded by the workers from the pocket 
radiation counters are frequently adjusted for the records, this 
tally naturally comes to differ considerably from the figures 
shown on the film badges that they wear. The latter are totalled 
every few weeks or monthly, and in some cases there is a 
difference of as much as 400 millirems in a single month.” In 
order to disguise this discrepancy so that they may continue to 
work, workers often borrow film badges from others working 
in less dangerous areas. In extreme cases, they work in Area 
C without wearing their film badges." 

It is obvious that as far as dosages of irradiation are 
concerned, there is deliberate discrimination against subcon- 
tracted workers in order to protect the employees of the electric 
power companies and the prime contracting companies. By law, 
no worker may be exposed to more than 5,000 millirems (5 
rems) per year, although the electric power companies and 
prime contracting companies stipulate that their employees 
(i.e., non-subcontracted workers) should not be irradiated over 
1,500 millirems (1.5 rems) per year." Moreover, while the 
irradiation dosage records of subcontractors are frequently and 
easily tampered with, relatively stringent checks on irradiation 
dosages are made on other employees. A further example of 
this is the routine undergone when workers leave Area C. It 
is standard practice for all workers to have a shower and receive 
an irradiation check. At the Fukushima plant of the Tokyo 
Electric Power Company there was, until recently, a discre- 
pancy in the instruments used for monitoring irradiation. While 
subcontracted workers used only hand-foot monitors and a 





24. K. Horie, Gempatsu Jipushii, 107; Han Genshiryoku Jiten Henshu Kai, 
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Genshiryoku Hatsuden Jiten Henshu Kai, Vol. |, 261. 
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Subcontracted workers taking a routine check of radiation levels following the completion of the day's work 


simple small Geiger counter for the rest of the body, employees 
of the Tokyo EPC used the "gate monitor," which checks the 
entire body surface at once.” 

In each nuclear power plant there are several workers 
called radiation control officers who are regarded as specialists 
on radiation. These people are usually employees of one of the 
prime contracting or subcontracting companies. Officially, it 
is their responsibility to monitor radiation levels in various 
areas within the plants and to control labor distribution in order 
to avoid irradiation of workers beyond the levels set by 
regulations. But this is nothing but an official policy, as the 
authority of these radiation control officers within labor 
management is virtually nonexistent. For example. these 
officers are never called to help plan operations within Area 
C. Typically, an operation in Area C is almost complete by 
the time they are told of it. " Indeed, monitoring radiation levels 
is often an extra task for these officers, who are normally 
expected to help subcontractors in various ways and to work 
with them. 





29. K. Horie, Gempatsu Jipushii, 156-7 and his "Gempatsu no Uchi to Soto" 
(Inside and Outside Nuclear Power Plants) in Rodosha no Sabaku (Labourers 
in the Desert) ed. by E. Watanabe (Tokyo: Tsuge Shoso, 1982), 154-5 
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If the radiation control officers ; 
out their radiation monitoring checks 
not only by the electric powe: 
subcontracted workers. It is the latte 
claim that radiation levels in 
for they are required to carry out the de 
Thus, here too, a deceptive method 1 


com 


a parti 


repeated decontamination treatment 

impossible to reduce the level of rad 
regulations, an officer generally asks sub 

clean only a small portion of the area requi 

tion. When the radiation level of this small portion ! 
the required level, decontamination worl 
complete.” 


Internal Irradiation 


Nuclear power plant workers fa 
danger of external irradiation, but als 
or ingested) irradiation. Regulations 


mask or full mask be worn in areas of h | 
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Table 4 


Subcontracted Worker Deaths Related to Nuclear Power Plants 
(July 1966-March 1977) 


. Nuclear Power Plant 
(Year operations began) 


Deaths from falls 
Other 


Japan Atomic Power Company 
Tokai Plant 
(1966) 


Deaths from falls 
Other 


| Japan Atomic Power Company 
Tsuraga Plant 
(1970) 


Deaths from falls 
Other 


Tokyo Electric Power Company 
Fukushima Plant 
(1971) 


Chubu Electric Power Company 
Hamaoka Plant 
(1976) 


Chugoku Electric Power Company Deaths from falls 
Shimane Plant 


(1974) 


Deaths from falls 
Other 


Kansai Electric Power Company 
Mihama Plant 
(1970) 


Deaths from falls 
Other 






Kansai Electric Power Company 
Takahama Plant 
(1974) 










Deaths from falls 
Other 


Subtotals 


Accidental Deaths at 
| Nuclear Power Plants 













Deaths Resulting from 
Irradiation 


Deaths from Cancer 
Deaths from Brain Damage 
Deaths from Heart Disease 
Other 


Deaths from Cancer 
Deaths from Brain Damage 
Deaths from Leukemia 


— b) Lad - CON OO 


| Deaths from Cancer 
Deaths from Brain Damage 

| Deaths from Heart Disease 
Deaths from Leukemia 


| Deaths from Cancer 


Deaths from Cancer 
Other 


Deaths from Cancer 
Deaths from Brain Damage 
Deaths from Heart Disease 









Deaths from: 
Cancer 32 
Brain Damage 23 
Heart Disease 12 
Leukemia 3 
Other 





Source: Based on the survey conducted by Y. Narazaki, published in Asahi Shimbun 17 March 1977. 


in dusty areas. However, those operations where masks are 
required are usually in areas close to the core— such as inside 
the dry well — where the temperature is very high. Because 
workers wear so much protective clothing, within a few minutes 
of beginning work they start to perspire profusely, have 
difficulty in breathing, and often experience severe headaches. 
In addition, steamy moisture builds up inside the full masks 
and makes it difficult to see one's work. Consequently, many 
workers simply remove their masks, hang them around their 
necks, and continue their task, simultaneously inhaling 
radioactive gas." It seems that the workers are more concerned 
with escaping from the immediate physical discomfort than 
they are worried about internal irradiation. 

The danger of internal irradiation is exceedingly high 
among subcontracted workers who are engaged in laundry 
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work, that is, the washing and drying of the uniforms, 
underwear, gloves, masks, and the like which are worn by 
workers assigned to dangerous areas. The workers collect the 
garments from special dumping bins, put them into plastic 
bags, and take them back to the laundry where they wash and 
dry them. Because uniforms are easily contaminated, workers 
have to change garments every time they change working areas. 
Each worker changes at least twice a day, once in the morning 
and once in the afternoon. In extreme cases, workers change 





32. S. Mone, 183-84; K. Horie, Gempatsu Jipushii, 183 and 278-83, 
Higuchi, Gempatsu Hibakusha, 126—7. 


four or five times a day. During regular inspections, in 
particular, the number of garments requiring washing increases 
greatly. At each barrier in Area C there are special bins 
designated for each item to be washed. Every time subcon- 
tracted workers from the laundry collect them (at least a few 
times a day) there is a danger of inhaling radioactive dust from 
the used garments. Normally, these workers do not wear a 
solid mask, but at best wear only a gauze mask to prevent 
inhaling dust. Of course, this does not adequately protect them 
from internal irradiation. Even washed garments sometimes 
retain radiation, so that there is still a possibility of suffering 
internal radiation when removing the garments from the dryer 
and putting them away." 

Internal irradiation is checked by a machine called a 
whole-body counter. Each worker's internal irradiation dosage 
is checked prior to taking up employment at a nuclear power 
plant, at the end of the contract, and once every three months 
in between. However, with this monitoring machine it is 
difficult to detect types of radiation from sources other than 
Manganese 54 and Cobalt 60. Alpha-rays and beta-rays, in 
particular, are impossible to monitor on this machine. 
Moreover, although electric power companies conduct checks 
with whole-body counters, they simply hand the detected 
counts of radioactivity to subcontractors and do not convert 
the results into irradiation dosages. Therefore, if no one in a 
subcontracting company knows how to convert the given data 
into irradiation dosages, the checks remain meaningless. 

Consequently, accurate figures of internal irradiation of 
nuclear power plant workers do not appear in official statistics. 
Once radioactive material is taken into the body, there is 
virtually no way to extract it. Thus it is almost impossible to 
estimate the quantities of irradiation to which these subcon- 
tracted workers are exposed, as they are constantly subjected 
to the danger of both internal and external irradiation. The only 
assumption one can make is that the official statistical data 
published by the Bureau of Radiation Control is not at all 
reliable. It is probably fair to assume that the true amount of 
irradiation subcontracted workers receive in any given period 
is several times greater than the amount recorded in the official 
statistics. 


Irradiation and Cancer 


It is not surprising, therefore, that the rate of cancer and 
leukemia occurring among subcontracted workers at nuclear 
power stations is extraordinarily high. In March 1977, 
Yanosuke Narazaki, a member of the lower house of the 
Japanese parliament, released the results of his own research 
into the causes of death of nuclear power plant workers.” (See 
table 4.) According to this survey, 106 subcontracted workers 
died during the ten years between July 1966 and March 1977, 
and seventy-five of these were due to some kind of illness. Of 
these seventy-five, thirty-two died from cancer or brain tumors 
and three deaths were due to leukemia. In other words, 46.6 
percent of the workers died from diseases related to either 


———————— 
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A former subcontracted worker who is currently suff 


cancer, brain tumors, or leukemia. This percentag ) time 
that for cancer and leukemia among the populatior 
should be noted also that this survey dealt only with al 
deceased workers, and that no investigation has ever 
carried out into the large number of workers who are cun 
suffering from these types of diseases 

According to an internal report compiled in August 1984 
by the nuclear power section of the Kansai Electric | 
Company (which has nine nuclear reactors kui Prefectu 
between September 1983 and August 1984 
employees died of cancer or leukemia, four employes 
presently suffering from cancer or leukemia 
and 1983 six subcontracted workers died ince 
5.) According to one source, the death rate from cancer-relate 
diseases among these subcontracted workers is six times t 
of the general population.” It should be noted that the K 
EPC internal report does not include ai vestigation ol 
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Table 5 


A. Deaths of Kansai EPC i i il (1983-1984) ) 





Mr. Shinzo Ishida July 1984 


Dec. 9, 1983 
Dec. 4, 1983 
Sept. 27, 1983 


Mr. Á. 
Mr. Tsutomu Takagi 
Mr. Takashi Yuhara 


| Mr. Kiyoshi Ito Oct. 23, 1979 


Cancer of the Pancreas 


Acute Cardiac Insufficiency 
Leukemia 
| Leukemia 


Leukemia 


Chief of the Repairs Section 
at Mihama Plant 


Health Officer 
Operator at Mihama Plant 
Chief of the Repairs Section 
in Ohi Plant 

| Irradiation Control Officer 

| at Mihama Plant 





B. Kansai EPC Employees currently suffering from cancer-related diseases (August 1984) 


Mr. B (20s) Brain tumor 

Mr. C. (50s) Cancer of the bladder 
Mr. (30s) Leukemia 

Mr. E. (20s) Leukemia 


C. Deaths of Subcontracted Workers Who Worked at Kansai EPC Power Plants (August 1978—October 1983) 


Jan. 7, 1982 

| Oct. 1983 
1982 
Oct. 10, 1978 
1982 
Aug. 1, 1980 


Mr. Noboru Shimizu 
Mr. Nobutada Kitagawa 
Mr. Ryosuke Suzuki 
Mr. Sakae Morimoto 
Mr. Takashi Yamazaki 
Mr. Kenzo Nakajima 


Cancer of the Oesophagus 
| Stomach Cancer 

Liver Cancer 

Liver Cancer 
| Liver Cancer 


| Stomach Cancer 


| Mihama 
Mihama 
| Mihama & other 


| Tsuruga & other 


Tsuruga & other 
Tsuruga & other 





Source: Internal reports compiled in August 1984 by the nuclear power section of the Kansai Electric Power Company. 





many subcontracted workers are currently suffering from this 
type of illness. 

In 1984 Gempatsu Bunkai, the union organization for 
subcontracted workers at nuclear power plants, revealed the 
contents of this secret report to the public and criticized the 
abnormally high rate of cancer/leukemia patients among 
nuclear power plant workers." In self-defense, the Kansai EPC 
claimed that the total irradiation dosage of an employee who 
died of cancer was between 200 and 1,300 millirems, and that 
that of a subcontracted worker who similarly died of cancer 
was between 20 and 4,050 millirems. The company further 
claimed that these figures were below the regulation permissible 
level of 5,000 millirems per year and 3,000 millirems for three 
months. The company thereby denied any causal relationship 
between cancer-related diseases and irradiation. However, as 


37. Document obtained by the author from Mr. S. Saito in January 1985; 
Fukui Shimbun, August 30 and 31, 1984; Asahi Shimbun, 27 October 1984. 
For further details regarding subcontracted workers suffering from cancer, see 
Higuchi, op. cit., Gempatsu Hibakusha 7—143, and his Photo Document: 
Japan' s Nuclear Power Plant’ s Photo (Tokyo: Origin Shuppan, 1979), 11-49. 

38. Fukui Shimbun, 31 August 1984. 
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has already been explained, the official records of irradiation 
dosages to which nuclear power pu workers are exposed are 
extremely unreliable. 

It is also said that there are many cases of suicide among 
young workers at nuclear power plants. There is no statistical 
record of this problem, but most instances seem to be of 
unmarried or newly-married young men. It is believed that 
they are driven to this action by either the psychological 
pressure associated with difficulty in finding a marriage partner 
or the fear of producing a handicapped child because of 
exposure to radiation. 

The wage that subcontracted workers at nuclear power 
plants receive is far from a reward for work, but could be 
called a special danger allowance. Because it is easy for 
subcontracted workers to gain relatively high wages for short 
working hours, they tend to spend their money gambling. In 
addition. in order to escape the psychological fears associated 
with irradiation, they tend to use drugs. Thus, Yakuza 
organizations further extend their control over subcontracted 
workers by lending money and selling drugs to them. In a 
vicious circle, the subcontracted workers are trapped into 
continuing to work at the nuclear power plants in order to pay 
back their debts. For subcontracted workers at nuclear power 
plants it is impossible to gain pleasure from work by learning 


1 


new things and developing new skills. It is an anomoly that 
such pre-modern and unscientific modes of labor exist in the 


; so-called high-tech industry of nuclear power. This situation 


vividly exposes the various contradictions of nuclear power 
technology. 


Gempatsu Bunkai 


On 1 July 1981 a trade union organization called Gempatsu 
Bunkai was set up in order to protect subcontracted workers 
exploited under frightful working conditions at nuclear power 
plants. Composed solely of such workers, however, it is both 
economically and politically weak. Officially it is affiliated 
with the Tsuruga Branch of the All Japan General Transport 
Workers’ Union, one of the most powerful organizations in 
Tsuruga City, but its political activities are independent and it 
is regarded as an autonomous trade union. In contrast to similar 
organizations, it has a policy that allows any contracted worker 
to become a member irrespective of his political inclinations.” 

Gempatsu Bunkai began with 183 members, the majority 


. Of whom were workers from nuclear power plants in the 
 "Wakasa area of Fukui prefecture. Generally the names of 


members are kept secret to avoid possible threats or firings, 


although those of the chairman, Seiji Saito, and the chief 
secretary, Hajime Nawa, are publicly known." Today, Saito 
works full-time in his role as chairman, although previously 
he spent many years as a subcontracted worker at Mihama and 
other nuclear power plants. Born in Okayama Prefecture, he 
moved around Japan doing temporary work at construction 
sites for several years prior to going to Mihama in 1966. After 
marrying a local woman he decided to settle in the area and 
work at the nuclear power plants. This lasted until April 1984 
when he was sick in the hospital and was secretly fired by his 


j employer, a subcontracted company under Kanden Industries, 


a prime contractor for the JAPC.*' 

Immediately following its establishment, Gempatsu Bun- 
kai demanded that the Tsuruga offices of the JAPC and Kanden 
Industries accept collective bargaining and meet the following 
twenty demands." 


A. Guarantee a Life of Work Without Fear 


i. Abolish dismissal without notice; compensate for suspension 
from work; guarantee reemployment. 

2. Stop illegal kickbacks taken by subcontracting companies; 
establish a standardized, fair wage that is uniform throughout the 
country. 

3. Stop making workers do dangerous work in highly irradiated 
areas; if itis really unavoidable, pay a special danger allowance. 

4. Pay the usual summer and winter bonuses. 

S. Adhere to the law, including the Labor Standards Act. 

6. Offer comprehensive compensation to the employees of com- 
mercial and industrial supply companies when these employees 
deliver parts and tools to nuclear power plants and may be adversely 
affected by their exposure to radiation. 





39. Gempatsu Nyusu, No. 2 (1982). 
40. Mentioned by Mr. S. Saito during an interview conducted by the author 


in Tsuruga in January 1985. 


41. T. Shibano, Gemparsu no Aru Fukei, Vol. 2, 182-3. 


.. 42. A leaflet issued by Gempatsu Bunkai (no date). Such leaflets are available 


— (n Japanese only) from Gempatsu Bunkai, Kizaki 2-17-5, Tsuruga City, 


Fukui Prefecture, Japan. 
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B. Establish Safe Working Conditions 


|. Make it compulsory to record irradiation shown on 
pocket counters at checkpoints in pen, not pencil. 
2. Stop falsifying records of irradiation dosages in the varius 
work areas. 

3. Stop forcing workers to engage in ilegal activities such a: 
concealing accidents. 

4. Turn off the nuclear reactor when work c 
irradiated areas such as inside the suppis Hy n 













condenser or when checking the core for defects, 
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Sickness) by making the irradiation data ti 
radiation counters and film badges with TL. Ds avai 
at any time. 
6. Allow workers to have scientific, appropriat 
not only at hospitals designated by the c 
public hospitals. The companies should mu 
costs for this. 

7. In the case of a worker becoming HI bec use of irradiation. 
provide accurate information so that he may re ; ler 
the Workers Compensation for lonizing Kadiation : 
under the Compensation for Injury at Nuclear Po: | 
8. Make it compulsory for the companies to contribi 
accident compensation insurance, industrial insut 
insurance for subcontracted workers. 

9. Reduce the Japanese permissible dosage of irradiation 
tenth of the current level. 

10. Based upon the principle of independent, 
openness, abandon all secrecy, and in 
inspections and accidents, stop the co 
preventing workers from talking to outsiders, is: 
orders, keeping workers under observation. and 
to lie to government inspectors, 

11. Allow workers working in highly irradiatec areas to stop 
for the day immediately when their radiation e 
maximum daily limit, even if this happens within a 

12. Stop discriminating between permanent company WORK 
prime-contractor workers on the one hand and suve 
workers on the other. 

13. Enfórce attendance at their posts of both cc 
contractor technical officers and radiation c 
14. Allow subcontracted workers to keep 
Irradiation Record Book and let them check ti 
recorded. 


i onec 

















Both the JAPC and Kanden Industries refused to accept 
these demands on the grounds that “there was no employment 
relationship” between the subcontracted workers and the 
companies. Thus, they argued, the companies “are not in a 
position to become involved in collective bargaining.” At the 
same time, these companies ordered subcontractors and 
sub-subcontractors to eradicate Gempatsu Bunkai and to force 
worker-members to dissociate themselves from the organiza- 
tion. In addition, the officers of the organization were 
threatened by Yakuza. For example, on one occasion the front 
door of Saito's house was smashed in during the middle of the 
night. On another, Yakuza members intruded on Nawa’s house 
one night, threatening that his family would not be able to stay 
in Tsuruga unless he resigned his post.“ 


A further problem regarding the recruitment of 
temporary workers and day laborers for nuclear 
power plants is the involvement of Yakuza 
(Japanese Mafia) syndicates which operate some 
of the subcontracting companies. These organiza- 
tions are financed by the percentages they take from 
workers' wages, drug sales, and loans to workers. 
In Tsuruga there are many branches of prominent 
Yakuza groups, such as Masaki-gumi and Kanaru- 
gumi of the Yamaguchi syndicate, and they are 
responsible for sending a large proportion of the 
work force to nuclear power plants in this area. 


After overcoming these difficulties by publicizing the 
situation, Gempatsu Bunkai repeated its demands four times 
during the following two-and-a-half months. As there was no 
response at all, on 19 September 1981 the organization took 
action against the JAPC and Kanden Industries by presenting a 
“Statement Demanding the Cessation of Unfair Labor 
Practices” to the Fukui Local Labor Relations Commission. 
The statement pointed out that as subcontracted workers’ tools, 
uniforms, helmets, and all necessary equipment are provided 
by the companies, as their work is also supervised by employees 
of these companies, and as the doses of irradiation to which 
the workers are exposed are checked out and controlled by 
these companies, the subcontracted workers must indeed be in 
an employment relationship with the companies. It further 
noted that each month the wages paid to subcontracted workers 
are categorized as Labor Wages in the JAPC’s accounts. 
Moreover, it concluded, as the above-mentioned twenty 
demands can be fulfilled by no companies other than the JAPC 
and Kanden Industries, these companies must admit to being 
the true employers of these subcontracted workers and therefore 





43. Gempatsu Nyusu, No. 4 (1982). 
44. T. Shibano, Gempatsu no Aru Fukei, Vol. 2, 187. 
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must accept promptly the collective bargaining demanded by 
Gempatsu Bunkai.* 

Since the first hearing on 25 February 1981 before the «4 
Fukui Local Labor Relations Commission, thirty inquiries have 
been held to examine the real employment relationship between 
subcontracted workers and the companies, but as yet no 
conclusion has been reached. Undoubtedly, part of the problem 
is that the JAPC and Kanden Industries still do not really take 
Gempatsu Bunkai seriously. Not only is it the first trade union 
organization of subcontracted workers in the history of the 
Japanese labor movement, it is unprecedented that so small 
and weak an organization should appeal to a Local Labor 
Relations Commission against one of the largest companies in 
the country. That Gempatsu Bunkai has had the courage to 
undertake such an appeal is indicative of the serious nature of 
their complaints. 

Although the inquiry by the Local Labor Relations 
Commission is progressing very slowly—due to delaying 
tactics by the two companies —Gempatsu Bunkai has already 
achieved some limited improvements in the working conditions 
of subcontracted workers. For example, not long after the 
establishment of the organization, the JAPC voluntarily began 
using pens instead of pencils to record radiation dosages to 
which workers are exposed. Workers’ Irradiation Record 
Books, which the company had previously kept, were also 
suddenly made available to individual workers.” In addition, 
some of the subcontracting companies began to introduce health 
and industrial insurance schemes for their workers." Of course, 
the main reason that the companies improved certain working 
conditions is that because there is no list available of Gempatsu 
Bunkai members, they have no way of knowing which workers 
belong to the organization. Consequently they fear reports to 
the union by worker-members forced to accept unreasonable 
working conditions or to engage in highly dangerous operations. 

Gempatsu Bunkai has also received the support of ordinary 
citizens, and in August 1983 the Association to Protect the 
Rights of Nuclear Power Plant Subcontracted Workers was set 
up in Fukui prefecture. The Association is composed of people 
from a wide variety of backgrounds, including academics, 
religious groups, school teachers, representatives of various 
trade unions, and people involved in the anti-nuclear move- 
ment." The immediate aim of this diverse organization is to 
support Gempatsu Bunkai's case before the Local Labor 
Relations Commission by exerting pressure upon the electric 
power companies. As a consequence, the companies can no 
longer simply ignore Gempatsu Bunkai and the influence it is 
having on various sectors of society. 

The political activities of this organization are not limited 
to the Fukui area, but extend to other parts of Japan as well. 
In August 1981 Saito and Nawa attended the World Peace 
Conference in Hiroshima and presented a report on their 
activities in a panel entitled “Irradiation of Workers and 





45. A leaflet issued by Gempatsu Bunkai (no date). 

46. Mentioned by Mr. S. Saito during an interview conducted by the author 
in Tsuruga in January 1985. 

47. A leaflet issued by Gempatsu Bunkai (no date). It is reported, however, 
that since these schemes were introduced, workers' daily wages have been cut. 


48. Mamorukai Nyusu (The Protection Society Newsletter), No. 1 (August 
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Dumping of Radio-Active Nuclear Waste in the Ocean." Later 
that same month they conducted a Caravan Campaign around 
nuclear power plant sites in Fukushima, Ibaragi, and Shizuoka 
prefectures. They travelled to these areas in a minibus and at 
each place organized meetings with subcontracted workers, 
where they promoted their ideas and exchanged opinions with 
various people. During this trip they distributed 12,200 leaflets 
explaining their movement." In another project in 1982, they 
produced a one-hour-long film, Gempatsu Wa Ima (Nuclear 
Power Plants Today), with the help of the Gekidan Mingei 
theatrical troupe. The film depicts the working conditions at 
nuclear power plants, the health and living conditions of 
subcontracted workers exposed to high dosages of radiation, 
and the political activities of Gempatsu Bunkai. So far, this 
film has been shown more than 100 times in various parts of 
Japan, primarily in areas where power plants already exist or 
where they are planned." | 

There are two fundamental weaknesses in the Gempatsu 
Bunkai organization. One lies with the workers, the other with 
the union itself. As most subcontracted workers are employed 
on a temporary basis and thus move from one power plant to 
the next in search of work, they tend to lose contact with their 
trade union and break away from it when they move away 
from the Fukui area. This is because the labor movement of 
this organization is at present centered in the Tsuruga and 
Wakasa areas of Fukui prefecture. Although there is a potential 
for workers who move away from the area to spread information 
about Gempatsu Bunkai's activities throughout Japan, this does 
not seem to happen, for the very reason that the workers lose 
contact with the organization. 

The other problem associated with this trade union is the 
basic acceptance of nuclear power plants, both by the 
subcontracted workers — who, despite knowing the dangers 
involved, earn their livings there— and by the union itself 
which, although critical of conditions in the power plants, 
accepts the existence of the nuclear power industry. This crucial 
point makes the Gempatsu Bunkai movement fundamentally 
incompatible with citizens' anti-nuclear organizations. Thus, 
although the union does maintain contact with such groups, it 
tends to be isolated because of this basic policy. Indeed, this 
was abundantly clear at the World Peace Conference in 
Hiroshima in August 1981. The views presented there by 
Gempatsu Bunkai directly conflicted with the theme of the 
conference, which aimed at the immediate abolition of nuclear 
power plants and the so-called peaceful use of atomic energy. 
Following the conference, the union members had to admit 
that their participation "ended by deepening the discrepancy "^" 


between the basic conference philosophy and Gempatsu 


Bunkai's policies. 


. Denryoku Roren 


So far, we have looked at Gempatsu Bunkai in detail, but 
how does it relate to the official trade union for employees of 
electric power companies? Let us first examine the history and 
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1966 this organization announced the First Proposal for Atomic 
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Although cooperation has been is basics Hy í con sistent 
policy ever since, there have been some changes in Denryc 
Roren's attitude towards this cooperation. Up unti 
been critical of the government and the ek 
companies regarding the way in which the nuciear 
industry was being developed. This criticism 
in the Fifth Proposal of 1975 when Denrvoku. Re 
that “it is doubtful whether atomic energy can 
as an alternative to oil" and that the existing : 
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they could no longer endure the work inside the concrete shield 
building at the plants. Despite the organization’s conservative 
nature and its tendency to cooperate with the companies in the 
development of the nuclear power industry, it could not ignore 
the danger that faced its members. In fact, in the 1975 proposal 
it took a hard line and threatened not to cooperate in increasing 
the number of nuclear power plants unless the government and 
the power companies adopted greater safety measures to 
counter the irradiation problem. 

As a result of this line of argument, considerable internal 
conflict followed Denryoku Roren's Fifth Proposal. The three 
leaders, including President Inagaki, were criticized by workers 
from various unions and eventually they were forced to resign. 
Koichiro Hashimoto, chairman of the Chubu Electric Power 
Company Workers' Union, took over the position of president 
in August 1975. Under the new leadership, Denryoku Roren 
adopted a different stance which openly supported the national 
policy of developing the nuclear power industry. The reason 
for this dramatic change of attitude can be understood from a 
glance at official statistical data on workers’ exposure to 
radiation. Prior to this, the amount of radiation to which 
company employees (that is, permanent staff) were exposed 
was significantly greater than that to which subcontracted 
workers were exposed. After 1975, however, this situation was 
reversed and the steady decrease in the exposure to radiation 
of company workers coincides with an increase in such 
exposure of subcontracted workers (see table 3). 

When Denryoku Roren elected new officers in 1975, 
Kenichi Aoki, chairman of the JAPC Workers’ Union, was 
chosen for the position of secretary general. He is a keen 
promoter of the nuclear power industry, and his ideas led to 
the creation in 1976 of a special section in the Annual Policy 
Report, entitled “The Development of Nuclear Power (Securing 
a Source of Energy).” Since then, as promotion of the nuclear 
power industry has escalated each year, Denryoku Roren has 
not dreamt of changing its pro-nuclear policy even after the 
world’s worst nuclear power plant accident at Three Mile 
Island, Pennsylvania in March 1979. Indeed, at the 26th Annual 
General Meeting the same year, President Hashimoto even 
recommended that the unions exercise “self-control of strike 
action at nuclear power plants,” and advocated that the 
organization firmly maintain its policy of actively promoting 
the development of this energy form, on the grounds that an 
alternative to oil is urgently needed." His perception of this 
urgency led him to criticized grass-roots anti-nuclear move- 
ments and to say: "it is unforgivable that some people are 
spreading false information throughout the nation. "^ Referring 
to the Three Mile Island accident, he added, 


As the details of the Three Mile Island accident are now clear, | 
am convinced of the safety of the nuclear power plants in our 
country. | think their safety will be improved even further in the 
future.“ 


Less than eighteen months after this speech which 
overflowed with confidence about the safety of Japanese plants, 
a serious accident occurred at the JAPC's Tsuruga plant. A 
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large quantity of highly irradiated water flowed through a crack 
in the fourth supply water heater, and many subcontracted 
workers were exposed to high dosages of radiation in the clean- 
up that followed. But even this accident had no effect on 
Denryoku Roren's policy. In fact, it is still standard policy for 
its members to visit areas where nuclear power plants are 
planned in order to talk to the local people and hand out leaflets 
promoting safe nuclear technology. 

As is clear from this brief historical analysis of Denryoku 
Roren, its fundamental attitude is one of discriminatory control, 
in which company employees are engaged exclusively in clean 
and safe work, and all dangerous operations are left to 
subcontracted workers. This 1s clear from the fact that since 
the 1975 decrease of radiation. dosages to which company 
employees are exposed, Denryoku Roren has become increas- 
ingly conservative. Similarly, it has never shown any concern 
for the working conditions of subcontracted workers. Nor has 
this basic discriminatory attitude changed since the establish- 
ment of Gempatsu Bunkai. Indeed, it appears that a few days 
after Gempatsu Bunkai was formed, the Chairman of the 
Kanden Industrial Workers’ Union— which is affiliated with 
the Kansai Electric Power Company Workers’ Union — visited 
the Tsuruga plant and made a speech to subcontracted workers 
who were assembled by the company for the occasion. In his 
speech he is reported to have said that 


The General Transport Workers’ Union, to which Gempatsu 
Bunkai belongs, is a Commie's union under the control of Sohyo 
[General Council of Trade Unions of Japan]. This organization is 
incompatible with nuclear power plants. The nuclear power 
industry secures vour work and lives. If you have joined Gempatsu 
Bunkai without careful consideration, please withdraw from it as 
soon as possible." 


Gempatsu Bunkai claimed that this action by Kanden 
Industries’ union leader was clearly illegal and not in 
accordance with Article 7, Item 3 of the Trade Union Law. 
Hence this matter was included in the Statement Demanding 
the Cessation of Unfair Labor Practices presented to the Fukui 
Local Labor Relations Commission. 

Soon after the establishment of Gempatsu Bunkai, Denryoku 
Roren adopted a new plan to “organize subcontracted workers” 
and to “modernize the employment relationship between the 
companies and subcontracted workers.” At its 28th Annual 
General Meeting in September 1981, President Hashimoto 
clarified the meaning of “modernization of the employment 
relationship between the companies and subcontracted workers” 
and explained that Denryoku Roren would make an effort to 
"secure long-term jobs for local workers [i.e., subcontracted 
workers], so that they can settle down.” But he made no 
reference whatsoever to the modernization and improvement 
of working conditions for subcontracted workers. Clearly, for 
Denryoku Roren modernization and organization mean nothing 
but the guarantee of a constant supply of subcontracted 
workers, in order to lessen the danger of irradiation to company 
employees. Incidentally, it is interesting to note that a few years 
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ago, Denryoku Roren sent delegates to the Australian Council 
of Trade Unions to ask its leaders to change their anti-uranium- 
export policy." Without doubt, this already gigantic, strongly 
pro-nuclear organization is seeking to gain yet more power and 
to further promote the nuclear industry, irrespective of its 
effects on workers and the environment. 


Chugoku Densan 


While the vast majority of electric power company 
workers belong to the unions controlled by the pro-nuclear 
Denryoku Roren, only about 3,000 company workers belong 
to the four different unions which form Densan [abbreviation 


of Nippon Denryoku Sangyo Kumiai (Confederation of 


Japanese Electrical Industrial Workers’ Unions)]. Unlike 
Denryoku Roren, Densan adopted a very strong anti-nuclear 
policy right from the beginning. Generally speaking, Densan 
is known as a very militant labor organization, not only because 
of its stance on the nuclear issue, but also with regard to other 
aspects of the labor movement. It was set up shortly after 
World War II in 1947, not as a confederation of company 
unions, but as the single industrial union for the electrical 
power industry nationwide.” 

Following the beginning of the Korean War in 1950, 
however, this union was virtually destroyed by the Red Purge 
carried out by the U.S. Occupation Forces. By 1957, with the 
exception of a small number of workers from the Chugoku 
Electric Power Company who remained in Densan, nearly all 
the Japanese workers engaged in the electric power industry 
joined the unions controlled by the newly organized Denryoku 
Roren." At the end of the 1960s some workers from Hokkaido 
and Kyushu responded to the appeal by a minority of workers 
at the Chugoku EPC and joined the Densan Organization. 
Today, Densan belongs to Sohyo (General Council of Trade 
Unions of Japan), which is under the influence of the Japan 
Socialist Party. 

The core of the Densan organization is still the Chugoku 
EPC Densan Union (hereafter Chugoku Densan), which has 
only 650 members. In 1973, when the Chugoku EPC started 
experimental operations at its first nuclear reactor in Shimane 
Prefecture, Chugoku Densan issued a statement saying that "a 
nuclear power plant will cause pollution by irradiation and 
destroy the lives of farmers and fishermen.” The following 
year when the Shimane Plant began full-scale operation, worker 
members of Chugoku Densan blockaded and picketed the gate 
of the plant, stopping the plant's operations for half a day.“ 
This may be the first case in the world in which workers from 
an electric power company have actually stopped the operation 
of anuclear power plant. Another example of this organization's 
strength and determination occurred during 1977—78 when 
Chugoku Densan cooperated with the fishermen of a small 
town, Toyokita in Yamaguchi Prefecture, and eventually 
succeeded in preventing the Chugoku EPC's plan to build a 
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Conclusion 


The trade union organization for nuc lear power piant 
workers is thus divided into three major grow | ku 
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Denryoku Roren is the gigantic, conservative organization 
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permanent company workers. Chugoku Densan, on the other 
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HELLFIRE: 


A Journey from 
Hiroshima 


A Film on the Lives and Art 
of Iri and Toshi Maruki 


Japanese artists Iri and Toshi Maruki 
witnessed Hiroshima in the immediate 
aftermath of the atomic bomb. They have 
worked together for decades to create a 
stunning testament to the human reality of 
nuclear war. In Hellfire their murals 
illustrate the story of Kataoka Tsuyo, who 
was fifteen at the time of the bomb. From the film: 





—————— NIME SÁ I don't know how to express it. It was a living hell. There was no place 

EN to step. There were corpses everywhere. They were all mixed together, 
For information on rentals and purchases, contact d I dad h j y k 
John Junkerman, Maruki Film Project, 10 Summer men and women. i needed to go to the other bank, and the only way to 
St. 43, Somerville, MA 02143, (617) 628-8536. get across was to climb over the corpses. I didn't feel sorry at the time. 
It's terrible, but I crossed the river by climbing over the tangled legs of 
the corpses. 
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Hayashi Kyoko’s 
“Two Grave Markers" 
(Futari no bohyo) 


ZAS & HF 


translated and introduced by Kyoko Selden 


Introduction 


Hayashi Kyoko was born in Nagasaki in 1930 and spent 
most of her childhood in Shanghai. She returned to Nagasaki 
in March 1945 and enrolled in Nagasaki Girls’ High School. 
At that time students were mobilized for factory work, and 
Hayashi was among those sent to work at a munitions plant in 
Nagasaki. She was at work there when the atomic bomb hit 
the city on 9 August, three days after the first explosion at 
Hiroshima and six days before Japan’s surrender. She was 
seriously ill for two months, and suffered thereafter from fragile 
health. Hayashi attended the nursing section of the Welfare 
Faculty for Women attached to Nagasaki Medical School, but 
left before graduation. She started to write in 1962. 

Hayashi first drew attention in 1975 with an autobiographi- 


Calligraphy in title by Shibata Kanjuro XX. The above drawing with ac- 
companying Japanese text appears next to a written passage entitled ** Atomic 
Desert (VI)"* in Iri and Toshi Maruki, The Hiroshima Panels [Japanese title: 
Genbaku no zu (Paintings of the Atomic Explosions)] (Saitama, Japan: 
Maruki Gallery for the Hiroshima Panels Foundation, 1984). Courtesy of 


John Junkerman. 
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cal story about her experience of the bombing, "Ritual ol 
Death" (Matsuri no ba, June issue of Gunzó; trans. Selden 

Japan Interpreter, 1978; Nuke Rebuke, 1984). It received the 
Bungei Shunjü' s Akutagawa Prize. This immediately 
followed by “Two Grave Markers" (Futari no bohyo, Bunge: 
Shunjü, August 1975), an account of a mobilized girl student 
who, like the first-person narrator of “Ritual of Death," helped 
herself out of an instantly shattered factory building, but who 
had the added pain of having failed to stay with a dying friend 

These two stories were published in book form in the same 
year along with “March on a Cloudy Day" (Kumoribi no 
koshin, Bungei Shuto, 1967), which focuses on the author s 
reaction to the anti-atomic bomb movemen! 

Prior to "Ritual of Death" and "Two Grave Markers, 
atomic bomb experience had already been a theme of stories 
and novels such as Agawa Hiroyuki's "Year by Year" (1946) 
and "August 6th" (1947), Hara Tamiki's "Summer Flower" 
(1947, tr. George Saito, 1969, 1985), Ota Yoko's Human 
Tatters (1951) and Half Human (1954), Ibuse Masuji's Black 
Rain (1965-66, tr. John Bester, 1969), Inoue Mitsuharu s 
Earthly Flocks (1963), and Sata Ineko’s Tree Shade (19727) 
Hayashi Kyoko added new dimensions to the existing atomic 
bomb literature by introducing a fourteen-vear-old s witness 


Was 


the 


of the horror, by writing as a survivor with direct experience, 
and by providing a candid, even ironical, portrayal of the 
difficult subject. 

In "Two Grave Markers," fourteen-year-old Wakako is 
someone who has seen everything. She has seen death and 
destruction, and she has also seen what humans are capable of 
doing. She herself behaved in the only way she could and feels 
justified, yet is tortured by guilt: she could not do otherwise 
than abandon her friend to die, wounded and swarming with 
maggots. Pressed to tell what she knows about her friend, she 
refuses to speak, for she knows she cannot be understood even 
by her mother—especially by her mother— who must believe 
in Wakako's innocence. Wakako has seen too much: she sees 
through lies and hypocrisy, and with cool indifference, remains 
a silent observer of people's reactions to the bomb many worlds 
away in the quiet village of orange groves. She is frighteningly 
cynical for a fourteen-year-old, as though she had bypassed 
youth in the few days following the bombing. 

To Hayashi Kyoko, the victims are not only hurt by the 
bomb; they are hurt by each other, and they are hurt by their 
neighbors who did not directly experience the bomb. Hayashi 
does not hesitate to let the girl experience cruelty; nor does 
she spare her from retribution, for Wakako, in her delirium, 
becomes surrounded by imaginary maggots, each a reincarna- 
tion of the friend she abandoned. 

Hayashi's later works in the seventies include a short story 
"Mask of Whatchamacallit" (Nanjamonja no men, Gunzo, 
February 1976) and a sequence of twelve short stories carried in 
Gunzó from March 1977 to February 1978 and published in book 


form in May 1978 under the title Cut Glass and Blown Glass | 


(Giyaman bidoro) in May 1978. All but the fifth story, "Yellow 
Sand" (Kosa, trans. Selden, Japanese Women Writers, 1980), 
which handles the author's experience in Shanghai, are related to 
the bombing. The first story, "The Empty Can," was translated 
by Margaret Mitsutani in Atomic Aftermath, Short Stories about 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, (Oe Kenzaburo, ed., 1984). 

Hayashi's first full-length novel, As If Nothing Had 
Happened (Naki ga gotoki), was carried in the January to 
December 1980 issues of Gunzó and printed in book form in 
1981. It introduces a survivor who was brought up in China 
and who wishes to become “a chronicler of August 9.” This 
must be how Hayashi views herself, a chronicler of the 
Nagasaki bombing, whose mind, in addition, was first shaped 
in colonial Shanghai. Her Shanghai and Nagasaki experiences, 
as part of the same war, are the prime sources of her writing. 
The Michelle Lipstick (Missheru no kuchibeni, Chuo Kóronsha, 
1980) is a collection of short stories about Shanghai, and 
Shanghai (June 1982 to March 1983, Umi; Chuo Kóronsha, 
1983), which received the 1984 Women Writers’ Award, is a 
travelogue from her recent five-day trip to Shanghai, the first 
after forty years. The Nagasaki theme continues in her two 
most recent collections, the Kawabata Prize-winning Home in 
the Three Worlds (Sangai no ie, 1984) and The Path (Michi, 
1985). The latter collects eight Nagasaki pieces published 
between 1976 and 1985. One titled “On a Fair Day,” 1984, is 
a scenario which combines stage dialogues and silent motion 
on a screen. Hayashi convincingly employs this form in order 
to present the difficulty and complexity of survivors’ lives in 
a way not possible in short-story form. At present, during her 
first visit to the United States, she is writing an essay entitled 
“The Blue Sky of Virginia.” 
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Two Grave Markers 


Clusters of pale yellow acacia flowers sway in the early 
summer breeze. The wisteria-like clusters call to mind flocks 
of butterflies. 

Wakako sits in the roots of the trees. Her hair ts in braids. 
By her side is a baby. The baby wears a rose-colored baby 
dress and her small hands are open; she is dead. 

Just like a doll—so sweet, Tsune thought. 

Ants swarm around her lips, and maggots crawl in and 
out of her tear ducts. 

Her cheeks are still pink, and the baby smiles as if she 
were tickled. At a gentle touch of the finger tips, some of her 
skin peels off. 

Grease runs from the baby who has started to melt, making 
just that part of the earth glisten, dark with moisture. The 
clusters of flowers shine lustrously, absorbing juice from the 
baby’s flesh. 

The wind blows. The baby’s fine hair trembles. 

Every day the baby melts and returns to the earth, 
emanating fragrance and nourishing the heavy clusters of acacia 
blossoms. 

Tsune often has the same dream. She likes the tenderly 
plump Wakako she sees in her dream. She likes the dead face 
of the baby who is an exact image of Wakako. 


On the outskirts of N City, there is a small mountain with 
a hollow on its northern slope carved out by the blast of the 
explosion. The southern slope, which faced the target area of 
the atomic bomb, is charred in dark and light stripes, which 


retain traces of the arrows of radiation which shot out in all & 


directions. Turning its back on the shifting sun, the hollow is 
in dark shade and utters a low groan in the wind that blows 
upwards. In August when the atomic bomb was dropped, a 
few dozen girl students died on this slope. 

All that remained were several brittle pieces of bone which 
crumbled easily like dry sugar cakes when they were picked up. 

In the mountain wind which started to blow that day, the 
bones rolled down the slope with a dry rustling sound. 

They made a little mound in the hollow. 

After a month, a grave marker of unpainted, white wood 
appeared in the hollow. It belonged to Yoko who had died at 
the age of fourteen. As though to surround it, other white 
wooden grave markers were erected one by one. They were 
for the girl students rumored to have been on the mountain. 

As the days pass the few dozen grave markers which 
crowd the narrow hollow incline slightly in the blowing wind, 
sighing, each with a different voice. 

Wakako's tomb is there, too. She was a close friend of 
Yoko's. 


It was in the morning four days after the bombing of 
Nagasaki that Wakako returned to the village of orange groves 
where her mother lived. She saw Wakako standing, her face 
expressionless and reeling in the green light of the orange 
mountain that rose high over the inlet. Holding an orange 
branch in her two hands, Wakako’s mother said syllable by | 
syllable, as if verifying something: "Wa-ka-ko, it's you." 

Many faces appeared through the brush of the orange 
mountain. They were the faces of villagers. Looking past the 


faces of men with sturdy cheekbones, Wakako sought her 
mother’s face in the thicket from which the voice had come. 

"Otsune-san, quick, quick. It’s the real Waka-san,” 
Obatchan (aunt), the oldest of the villagers, pushed Tsune 
forward. 

Wakako's village was 180 kilometers from N City. It was 
a small village past several tunnels on the train from N. 

With its four hundred and fifty inhabitants in seventy 
houses, the village bordered on a small inlet connected to O 
Bay. Wakako's father was the village head. The orange 
mountain rose right up from the steep shore of the inlet, leaving 
this a hilly village with hardly any flat land. They say N City 
is full of dead bodies, it's completely destroyed, and not even 
a cat is alive—rumors reached the village on the evening of 
the day of the bombing. 

That night, as her husband had fastened his gaiters tightly 
around his calves and set out for N City to search for Wakako, 
Tsune had handed him a purple crepe scarf used for special 
occasions and said: "Please bring her home, if just her bones. 
She was a slender child, so if you see slender bones, they are 
probably hers." Rumor after rumor arrived, and all concerned 
the destruction of the city which used to love merrrymaking, 
with the biggest or second biggest Shinto festival in Japan; due 
to a single strange bomb, it had become a totally soundless city. 

Had Wakako alone survived?——no, this hardly seemed 
possible. Besides, that day while she had been supervising 
village workers in the orange groves, Tsune saw the huge, 
tornado-like column of fire from which the atomic bomb 
dropped on N City. In that column of fire which shot up into 
the vast sky, a slender girl like Wakako would burn more easily 
than a mayfly thrown into a gas flame. 

Tsune had given up on Wakako. 

Yet, without so much as a scar, Wakako was standing 
before her eyes. Seeing Wakako before her, part of Tsune still 
wondered if this was, in Obatchan's words, the real Wakako. 

The news of Wakako's safety spread from thicket to 
thicket of the orange groves. "Waka-san has come home? Is 
it true?" men asked in loud voices. “It is true," Tsune answered, 
a smile breaking out all over her face. "She's not injured, is 
she? Is Yo-chan with her?" While they questioned her, Tsune 
scrutinized Wakako from the thicket, then answered cheerfully, 
her voice equally loud: "It looks like there are no injuries; 
Yo-chan . . . isn't with her." 

Wakako was exhausted. The unrestrained voices of the 
villagers making a fuss over her return, the brightness of the 
unpretentious sun, as transparent as paraffin, the firm green of 
oranges——everything in the village was so healthy it disturbed 
her. 

“PH steam rice and red beans right away so we can 
celebrate with everyone. All right, Wakako?" 

Her fingertips still red from crushing the insects which 
sucked sap from the orange trees, Tsune held Wakako's hands. 
They were cold. 

As she had often done when Wakako was small, Tsune 
pressed her lips against her daughter's forehead to see if she 
had a fever. 

She felt slow heat from Wakako's forehead, which seemed 
to retain heat deep within. 

"Do you have any wounds?" Tsune knit her brows 
checking Wakako's body with both hands. 

"Otsune-san," Obatchan called, and cautioned her in a 
suppressed voice, "the bomb this time's different: everyone 
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died, with or without wounds. The earlier the better. Have the 
doctor examine her." 

"I will. Wakako, let's ask the ok 
a look. He can cure any wound." 

Wakako shook her head like a small child. $ d 
to go home as soon as possible to the house under the tice 
thatched roof, where a cool wind from the sea blew in. H 
spent three days and three nights on the hot soil af tl 
fields, she longed for the big, grainy pillars at 
cool to touch. 

Wakako started to walk down the mountain mad 
from the doctor's place. 

"You want to go home? Then let's go home quickly, 
Wakako," Tsune said. 

When they got home, she would wipe her entre 
body with water from the well in the yani. ` wi 
pumped from the depths of the earth, s 
the horrible poison of the bomb. Tsune remem : 
Wakako was born she had given her baby her first h 
same wen water. 


doctor Tanaka to take 
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determined never to. let her die. They were folk 
Obatchan and the noisy train of villagers Wis had thros m n OW 
their work. | 

Shige, Obatchan’s grandchild, in a Kintaró bib which she 
rarely wore, walked next to Wakako, asking, “Was it scary, 
Waka-chan, was the flash scary?” Wakako softly shook her 
head as Shige repeated the question with shim e 





























was not sure c which y was s nieht Although Shi d 
it roughly the same kind of scare as when ader hit, the 
horror was so great that it defied Wakako s comp: ehension. 

"Not even a single wound, Waka-san is really lucky; 
gods have protected her"-—the villagers made as A nose 
as if it were a festival night as they headed for Wakako s house 
on the hilltop. 

A few rice paddies lay between one mountain and another. 
The villagers walked cheerfully, single file. along a narvow 
footpath. 

Green grass was abundant in the e. dH 
everywhere along the narrow paths between the rice pac 
steaming in the summer light and giving off a damy 
The grass smell, moist and shapeless, was the same 
odor of scorched bodies carried by the wind over: 

“Mother, I smell the bomb," Wakakc d 
nose. Obatchan, who was now walking side- by-side with 
Wakako along the narrow path, responded: "it sagebrush 
Don't you like its nice smell? You are too se ui 
She lau ghed as if she breathed the laughter through her toothless 
mouth, "Ho-h-ho." 

“Waka-chan escaped her death, so she H live lo 
man holding Shige's hand called to Tsune in a loud ve 
behind her. "Thanks to you all, yes. | w ant her to live as for 
as Obatchan," Tsune said, bowing: but even as she spoke, e 
was anxious about Wakako's bloodless f face 

When Wakako finally reached home, 
body on the wooden floor near the entrance. 

The floor polished with rice bran cooled her feverish Dody. 





























she lay her tired 


Although she had not a single scar, both her arms and legs felt 
as heavy as if she were dragging the earth; her head was like 
a heavy weight she could not support. Yielding the burden of 
her head to the floor, Wakako opened her lips lightly. That 
made her feel better, since it eased the tension around her jaw. 

Obatchan bent to look at Wakako, saying, "You're 
beautiful, Waka-san. Like a wax doll." Tsune, too, watched 
Wakako's pale, translucent skin and had to think, even of her 
own child, that she was beautiful. However, this was a beauty 
she had not detected in the healthy-looking Wakako who had 
said “FH be back" and left with Yoko four days ago. If this 
beauty was something she had brought home from N City, 
didn't it signify death, as the rumors maintained? 

"Wakako, are you feeling bad? Excuse yourself and sleep 
a little," Tsune said. 

"Yes, yes, that's best. Yo-chan will come home 
eventually. She survived, didn't she, Waka-san?" Obatchan 
turned her gummy eyes to Wakako. 

Wakako's lips convulsed lightly as she looked at her 
mother. "Yes?" Tsune looked into Wakako's eyes which 
seemed to be supplicating, but Wakako looked down without 
answering. 

The villagers who had gathered at the entrance, too, 
watched her mouth, waiting for her answer. 

"Please let her rest; she's tired," Tsune greeted the 
villagers, propping Wakako up by the shoulders. Observing 
Wakako's expression, she wondered what could have happened 
to her daughter's friendship with Yoko. 


"Obatchan's asking you something. Be pleasant and tell 
her what you know," Tsune chided Wakako, as she hung out 
mosquito netting in a room facing the sea. Any little detail 
would help. Yoko and Wakako were among the students 
mobilized to work at the same factory. Since they even 
belonged to the same work area, Wakako couldn't get away 
with simply saying she didn't know what happened to Yoko. 
However, the inexpressible horror of the "new model" bomb 
had already come home to the villagers. It would be all right 
for her to answer that she couldn't tell because she had been 
overwhelmed by fear. One word about Yoko would have given 
Obatchan and others peace of mind. 

"Yo-chan . . . is dead, is that it?” 

Wakako said nothing. and pulled the summer comforter 
-all the way up over her face. She had nothing to tell Tsune or 
Obatchan and the others who could say such things as "Tell 
her what you know," or "The gods protected you." 

"That's just the smell of sagebrush," the others laughed 
carelessly about the wild plant along the path, without any 
misgivings. The four days Wakako had spent in N City were 
worlds away from that simplicity. 

"Sleep a little," Tsune stroked Wakako's hair, and 
Wakako closed her eyes without resisting. 


The scenes of N City where she had been until several 
hours ago came back before her closed eyes. Wakako did not 
think that what she had done to Yoko in the mountain where 
they took refuge was wrong. However, if she faithfully 
described to the villagers what had happened, they would 
probably condemn her as heartless. How could anyone who 
had not been there understand? Even for those who were there, 
as time passed, the extraordinary ball of fire would fade away, 
leaving behind nothing but judgements on the results. When 
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all the conditions that had brought about the facts grew dim, 
and only the facts remained, what would Wakako do? 

Just a moment ago, Wakako had encountered Yoshi, 
Yoko's mother. She was wearing her black monpe,* and said 
she was going to look for her daughter. Wakako told her it 
appeared that Yo-chan had run off into the mountains. 

Appeared—no, Wakako knew it for a fact. "Did she run 
away by herself? She is alive, isn't she?" 

Seeing the tears fill Yoshi's eyes, Wakako nodded 
unequivocally. The tears in the eyes of many of the people she 
had seen in the burnt fields dripped in strands, sticky like a 
sea turtle's tears. 

Yoshi's tears were clear and shiny. Watching her, 
Wakako, too, felt as though tears were welling up. Yet she 
lied to Yoshi. The two of them, Wakako and the wounded 
Yoko, had run to the mountain on the outskirts of N City. On 
that mountain Yoko had died. 

“Tve brought bleached cotton just in case she has big 
burns. Did she have burns?" Evading the eyes of Yoshi who 
asked question after question, Wakako shook her head: I don't 
know. 


On the day the bomb fell, it was fair in N City. And it 
was hot. The factory where Wakako and Yoko had been 
mobilized was a big armory located on the outskirts of N City. 

Rumor had it that the factory involved in the war industry 
was producing torpedoes. Yet no one had even once seen a 
finished torpedo. Japan had run out of materials, the workers 
said. They whistled unconcernedly and added, "We're going 
to lose." 

Wakako and others who had been mobilized to work there 
had nothing to do but stand around and chat in a corner of the 
factory. 

A sharp-eyed worker, who also had nothing to do, would 
find the girls talking and report them. The chief, who prided 
himself on having lost an arm in the China Incident, called 
out, "Polish the windows—ready, go!" Their mobilized life 
meant daily window polishing. 

Each of the few glass windows in the factory always 
sparkled. 

The chief, who rarely skipped a day, was absent that day. 
Wakako and Yoko were chatting with each other, their backs 
against the large, polished windows. 

Yoko in her navy blue and white monpe slacks stood with 
her back to the widest window in the factory. This single piece 
of glass, in which their chief took great pride, was said to be 
three millimeters thick. 

The glass window, drinking up the summer sun, shone 
on Wakako's cheeks. Since Wakako was very sensitive to light, 
she found the sun too dazzling. As she sheltered herself in the 
shade of the concrete pillar beside her, something white seemed 
to float in one corner of the window. 

"A cloud?" Wakako asked. "It looks like a parachute," 
said a young man who passed by carrying a grease can and 
making a heavy rapping noise with his cedar clogs. 

The factory clock, which lost exactly one minute per hour, 
struck eleven o'clock. The one-armed chief was a man of 





* Work pants with or without a matching top. 


precision: every morning on his arrival he corrected the clock. 
It remained slow that day. 

"It's almost lunch. Fm having rice and omelette.” Yoko 
was fond of sweet omelette. 

As if too impatient to wait till noon, she picked up her 
lunch box from the desk and smiled, smelling it from outside 
the wrap. 

At the same time as Wakako saw Yoko's white eyeteeth 
something white tilted diagonally across the glass window and 
shook violently back and forth, with the sun as an axis. 

In that instant, a purple light seemed pasted across the 
whole space of the window. Up until that moment, Wakako 
had thought of light as something that ran with sharp, shooting 


needles, like those on a metal plant holder for flower 
arrangement, and disappeared immediately. The lightning 


which had struck over the orange mountain when she was five 
years old had a pointed shape, creating a jagged streak drawing 
a track of light exactly like the ones in comics. Lightning which 
she had seen shoot out across the sea, too, was like that. 
However, this light outside the window was different. It 
extended all over the sky so slowly, and even tenaciously, that 
the eyes could follow its spread. Because its mass was felt to 
be tangible, this light was different from the energy without 
thickness that Wakako, until now, had thought of as "light." 

The window glass shattered and simultaneously the light 
outside the window broke, blowing against the shoulders and 
back of Yoko, who turned her face down. 

As glass chips shot against the floor like arrows from a 
blowpipe, spiral metal fragments scattered across the floor and 
whirled upwards. A black crack ran through a square beam as 
it fell from the ceiling. 

Wakako grasped with precision what transpired in that 
instant. Everything was fluid, like pictures in a revolving 
lantern rapidly flowing across the surface of the eyeball. 

Was it reality which was actually assaulting Wakako, or 
was it an event in a dream? In a vagueness that defied 
comprehension, she heard a light, scratchy noise made by the 
glass which landed on Yoko's back and cut into her skin. 

It was the same sound made by the colorful blizzard in 
the autumn sun at the school athletic meet, when the huge 
paper ball split and released small pieces of paper which danced 
with a dry noise. 

"Last, again? You're no good, Wakako." Yoko, who 
always got a red ribbon for first place, reproached Wakako for 
being a slow runner. 

The same proud face loomed up amidst the rain of glass 
chips. It became contorted in a way Wakako had rarely seen, 
and cried: help! Looking at the cave-like darkness of Yoko's 


mouth, Wakako echoed her cry, in exactly the same tone of 


voice. 

Wakako lay under the debris of the crushed factory. 

Fire seemed to have broken out: she saw flames at her 
feet. "Help me! Isn't anyone going to help me?"—a man 
crawled out of the debris grabbing at any pieces of concrete 
that his hands could touch. 

In front of his hands there was a tiny space. Smoke blew 
in from the space, moving the air around Wakako. It was the 
only space through which escape was possible. 

Wakako pulled the man's leg with all her might and 

begged him to help her. The hairy shin of the man who wore 
wooden clogs kicked her shoulder. Wakako did not let go even 
then. 


Y? 


The man took off his sturdy, homemade clog. 
slender shoulder with its supports. Her bone cre 

The hairy shin disappeared from her eyes with the 
quickness of a squirrel. Realizing that no one wo ould help her, 
Wakako started to pull down, as the man had done, wi 
pieces of debris she could lay her hands on. When she c 
to, she was standing outside the buiiding. 

Around her was a sea of fire. The - 
occasionally scorching her hair. Amidst wir the hat 
like the rumbling of the earth and flames that e 
of smoke, a human shape appeared. 

It was a girl with long hair, probably a student. Wakako 
started to run after her. 

Wakako did not remember from what part tef the 
factory she had crawled out. However, as : | 3 
someone had grasped her ankle. She t 
fingers clinging stubbornly to her ankle 3 as 
her escape. 


ane ist her 


















of one of her sneakers. Rouen , one ne, the 
damp-skinned fingers released Wakako's ankle. and fel 
the flaming debris. 

They felt like the fingers of Yoko, whose 
Wakako had intertwined with her own in à symbo 
friendship. 





H mio 


little finger 






“—-{ heard that a missionary schoo! stud 
a nun who was crushed under the church. Wh 
the building, the nun scolded the dig at dm 
it’s all right, run away quickly.’ 

. and the girl ran away crying, they s Say. 
have felt. A young girl, not too many y 

In the next room Obatchan was t: 

"Wasn't she wonderful, that nun?" 7 
smile floated on Wakako's pale cheeks, 

“That story is a fake," Wakako mumbled to herself. 
Obatchan's story was an embellished fabric ation, not Et dia 
As in the tales of Urashima Taro in which the vo zr 
becomes an old man in a whiff of white smoke 
instantly transformed into a city of the dead in one pu E 
light that day. Those who lived had just barely mar 
save their lives. Who would have CRE ARN run back 
others? It could not have been possible that there was 
worrying about others. 

The girl student who fled home probably fabri ¥ 
story when recounting her experiences to Ser par nts, the magi 
of the nun she had forsaken haunting her eves. | 
she wanted to believe in her own good wil), The + 
moved Obatchan, brought tears to Tsune s eves. and wi 
the same to many other well-meaning people 

As the days pass, the lie will penetrate the girl's body and 
she herself will begin to believe it. For the fi rst time, then, she 
will be liberated from the nun. 

Just as she unconsciously led to Yoshi, some day 
Wakako, too, might tell Obatchan and Tsune about Yoko, 
conveniently coloring the truth. 

She wished the day would come soon. 

While rejecting Obatchan's story as a lie, part of Wakako 
thought that perhaps it was how it was meant to be. 

When she saw the painful expression on Yoko's contorted 
face amidst the falling glass chips. a glint of dud satisfaction, 
although just for a second, crossing ber min 


gt iied to help 
she ran toward 
aid, i ons 1 come. 












supe sniffed. A faint 
































Wakako no longer understood herself. She wondered if 
something that remained unaffected by any circumstance 
whatsoever might not lie deep in the human mind. 

"Obatchan is worrying about Yo-chan's safety," Tsune 
said in a soft voice, opening a screen door. 

"If she's really worrying, Obatchan can go find her. She's 
not going, is she? In that case, be quiet." At the time of the 
explosion, Obatchan probably just watched, sipping tea, and 
said, How frightening. what can that fireball be? 

"Nobody is blaming you, Wakako. You look so grim." 
The sudden barb in Wakako's voice was incomprehensible to 
Tsune 


Trving not to lose sight of the longhaired student, Wakako, 
the slow runner, ran with all her might. From time to time, 
the girl reeled, engulfed in flames. Each time this happened, 
her back shone in colors that changed like a chameleon's shell. 
[n red flames it turned red; in flickering blue flames that burned 
horses and men, it shone coldly. 

As she ran, Wakako wondered vaguely why a human back 
shone. Again and again she fell flat, stumbling over dead 





Painting by the atomic bomb survivor Michitsuji Yoshiko. Japan Broadcast- 
ing Corporation (NHK), ed., Unforgettable Fire, Pictures Drawn by Atomic 
Bomb Survivors (New York: Pantheon Books, a Division of Random House, 
Inc., 1977), 29 
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bodies. The bodies, which had just breathed their last, were 
sull soft, and the flesh had an elasticity which was resilient to 
Wakako's touch. 

Wakako was afraid of dead bodies. The tender flesh that 
pressed against her chest, and its smell, turned her stomach. 
She burped with a foolish noise, and vomited on the spot. 

After a while she was exposed to too many deaths to feel 
fear any more. She also became used to the tenderness of the 
bodies' flesh. 

Her toes learned to distinguish, on the basis of the softness 
of the flesh, male from female, young from old bodies. 

A young woman, with thick bouncy flesh between the 
bone and soft skin, number 16; a man, old, with hard bones 
and thin flesh, number 9-unconsciously she counted with her 
fingers as she ran. She felt no sympathy. 

However, when what she had thought was a corpse woke 
from the impact of her stumble and looked up, his eyes narrow 
slits, saying, "Give me medicine," Wakako caught her breath 
in horror. A human being who was clearly dying, or 90 percent 
dead, still wanted medicine—that attachment to life frightened 
her. Wakako ran on, avoiding those who appeared to be still 
alive. 

The sunlight shone on the chameleon back of the girl 
running ahead of her, making slight rifts in the smoke. 

Wakako found herself at the foot of the mountain which 
had been designated a refuge. 


If anything happens, be sure to assemble at the mountain. 


As usual, this was the instruction their teacher had given 


to Wakako and the others on the morning of the bombing. If 
only she could get to the mountain she could see her teacher 


and her friends. That thought had sustained Wakako as she ran 
desperately through the fire. 

The gently sloping mountain, which had been covered 
with green cedars, was burning, and smoke rose everywhere. 
Some of Wakako's classmates were supposed to have been 
working on the mountain. 

Since the side cave which Wakako and others had used 
as an air-raid shelter had simply been dug into the earth without 
reinforcement, mountain water had dripped from its ceiling 
and covered the floor to about knee-level. According to the 





Detail from Iri and Toshi Maruki's "Nagasaki" mural. John W. Dower and 
John Junkerman, eds., The Hiroshima Murals, The Art of Iri Maruki and 
Toshi Maruki (Tokyo, New York, and San Francisco: Kodansha International 
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instructions they had received, a tean 

scooping up buckets of water and passing them outs 
cave. Outside, students from other schools were supp: 
be cutting grass 

If they were still alive, at least one woul al 

Wakako tried skirting the foot of the mountain. Wh 
had gone about half way around, she found a small bro 
two meters wide. 

A cluster of watercress still gı 
creating an impression of coolness that si ncot 
with the burnt surface of the mounta Wakako fe 
drinking water. Stripped of clothing which had bun 
covered with blood, many people were drinking, thrustii 
heads in the water of the brook. They n their sto! 
and drank, their faces touching the surface of the wat 
their legs stretched apart. 

There was a kind of intimacy 
and people, as if the running water wet 
the people its legs. 

Wakako's throat was dn 

Finding a tiny space, she started ! 


stomach like the others. 

The water was tepid and smelled strongly of moss. The 
weight of the water spread throughout her empty stomach which 
had missed lunch. As she was absorbed in the act of drinking, 
she felt the finger tip of the man next to her on her cheek. 
When she brushed it away, the man with crew cut hair flipped 
upside down as simply as the shutter carrying the poisoned 
Oiwa in the kabuki story, and fell into the water.* 

The man’s eyes were open, and he was dead. 

The river was shallow. It flowed in ripples over the man’s 
wide open eyeballs. He seemed about forty, probably the head 
of a family with wife and children. He was nothing more than 
an object which created a slight variation to the flow of the 
water. 

Wakako took another look at the stream. 

It seemed unchanged from when she had seen it earlier 
that morning, and flowed calmly through a field scorched by 
the atomic blast. At the moment of the explosion, the water 
seethed as if it were boiling, and the surface, bubbling up in 
foam, rose twenty or thirty centimeters. But that was just for 
a second: the flowing water before her eyes had returned to 
the tranquility of the early morning. 

Wakako recalled: 

It was when she was in grade school. For a year or so, 
she lived in a city on the Chinese continent. 

It was an English-style city where red brick houses stood 
side by side. A river flowed through the city, full, literally 
full, of yellow water. The amount and depth of water in that 
river were unfathomable. 

Wakako had been fond of this river, and often walked 
along it with the amah who worked for them. 

On early summer mornings, little boats called sampans 
and shaped like rabbits with ears erect floated along the river 
as though they were sleeping. 

Putt, putt, putt came the sound of a steam boat from the 
upper river. It was the water police patrol boat. It made the 
rounds of the river every morning. 

Wakako would count—one, two, three— pointing at the 
back of the boat with her forefinger. She was counting the 
number of drowned bodies tied to the stern. 

Tied together in a row with a fat rope, the bodies kicked 
up water heroically as they were towed along. 

One stretched his arms to heavens, crying for help. 
Another had one leg still raised, with which he had violently 
kicked the water trying to rise to the surface. Each body 
assumed a different posture as the boat tugged them behind it. 
They seemed to ride on the waves with their heads and swollen 
bellies. 

Amah, which of those men do you like? — Wakako would 
ask. The amah always ignored her question: Miss, they aren't 
men, they are baggage because they're dead. 

. Those corpses, because they had lost the repugnant 
^ fleshiness of living human beings, were a nature poem which 
ided colors to the yellow flow. The sight of those limbs 
- beating the water in an effort to regain life only added a special 
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* In Tokaido Yotsuya Kaisan by Tsuruya Nanboku (1755-1829), Oiwa is 
poisoned by her husband. He ties the bodies of Oiwa and a young man on 
each side of a shutter and lets it float in a river. Her ghost, her face deformed 
from poisoning, haunts him to death. 
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touch to the jade ape making the river itself look that much - 
more peaceful. It was a natural scene within which the dead - 
were now returning to mother earth. | 

In comparison, the dead bodies strewn before. Wakako's So 
eyes in the burnt field suggested no peace associated with a 
return to nature. 

“Wakako, is that you?" a girl called to her. "It's me, 
Yoko”—the voice approached from behind with the sound of 
dragging feet. Yoko's monpe were torn from the knees down, 
revealing flesh which had been scraped away in several places 
as though with a spoon. Her wounded legs faltering, the girl 
fell. Her back glistened as she lay on her side. Her blouse had 
burned up in the flash, and glass chips stuck in her bare back. 
Around the roots of each chip, powdery thin pieces, 
mosaic-like, formed a spiral. Each time she breathed, the tips 
of the fine pieces trembled. No doubt from the pain, she held 
her body tense, stifling her breath. 

Could this be the same Yoko?—-the same Yoko who, in 
the prime of her innocent and inviolable youth, had raised her 
lunch box and rather proudly announced that she had rice and 
omelette? 

“Look what shape I’m in—” Yoko spoke in the Nagasaki 
dialect which was forbidden at school, showing Wakako her 
wounds. “I see that you didn't get any wounds," Yoko said as 
she rose slowly. 

It looks like I didn't—as Wakako tried to give an 
ambiguous answer, Yoko turned just her head toward her 
without moving her body and said, "I wish I could give you 
half of my wounds." 

Although they had been standing in the same place, Yoko 
was badly wounded, while not even a piece of glass stuck to 
Wakako's body. Apparently it had been a stroke of luck that 
Wakako had sought shelter from the light behind a large pillar 
a second before the explosion. 

Wakako had been saved by chance, but Yoko seemed 
unhappy about it. 

Yoko was better looking than Wakako. She was also 
brighter. 

It was only in social status Wakako surpassed her because 
her father was the village head. However, Yoko's family was 
richer. 

In the mountains, too, the sun shone longer on the oranges 
belonging to Yoko’s family. They had a glossier, deeper color, 
and were sweeter than those of Wakako’s family. 

Yoko was superior in every respect. Yet at the moment 
that decided life or death, luck had favored Wakako. If ever 
the villagers reached an impasse or became embarrassed when 


they had to choose between the two, the judge’s fan would be 
iraised to the one whose family status had been higher since 


before the children’s births. It was in the same bs that chance 
made Wakako the winner. = ^ 

The two sat silently, holding their knees, at the edge of 
the brook. Four or five hours had passed since the bombing. 
In less than an hour, the sun would sink behind the mountain, 
and the first night after the explosion would come to N City. 

“Why don’t we run to some place where there are people,” 
Wakako stood up. “I’m tired of running,” Yoko said in a low 
voice. “You want to run away, don’t you? It’s all right if you 
go alone.” 

"We'll go together,” 
the words back. 

So after all those white fingers had belonged to Yoko. 


Wakako started to say, but she held 





The long fingers which Wakako had kicked heartlessly were 
Yoko's. 

Yet Yoko had not even referred to this when she suggested 
that Wakako run away by herself. She had done so in her 
typically cruel, indirect manner. 

Yet at the time Wakako had been unable to think of 
anything else to do. Yoko herself would not have had the 
impulse to help another. 

All she could do was save herself. In fact, hadn't Yoko 
run ahead of Wakako—and faster than Wakako? 

Yes, that chameleon back had been Yoko's. Wakako had 
run after her back. If this were so, Yoko had escaped from the 
crushed building one step ahead of Wakako. 

It made sense that Wakako, sheltered behind the fat, 
square pillar proved lucky as far as the flash of light was 
concerned, but for that very reason she had been more deeply 
buried under rubble. Although Yoko had been burned, she 
must have escaped from the building more easily. 

Then the white hand could not have been Yoko's. Wakako 
must have kicked someone else's hand. In either case, it was 
true that she had left a human being surrounded by flames. But 





Detail from Iri and Toshi Maruki's "Boys and Girls" mural. Dower and 
Junkerman, eds., The Hiroshima Murals, 2. Courtesy of John Junkerman, 
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that was a separate matter 

Wakako felt the lump in her chest subside 

"If we're running at all, it's got to be both of us together 
Wakako stroked Yoko's hair, which was wet with blood. Yoko 
had started to doze off, perhaps due to her wounds 

"Let's go near the fire," Wakako said. Yoko stood up 
without ado, leaning on the hand Wakako held out 

I'm cold . . . , Yoko trembled, firmly 
hand as tightly as if she were a little child 


clasping Wakak« 


The sea, the sky, and the sloping trail on the ridge of th 
mountains—everything glowed in the evening sun 

"Red dragonflies, so many of them 
from the trail. 

"Do you want some?" said the voice of a village man 
Shige nodded. Two days had passed since Wakako's retum 
She was watching red dragonflies swarming between the vard 
and the mountain pass. 

Their diaphanous silver wings trembling, the red dragon 
flies flew toward the yard of Wakako's house 

The man wore only his underwear and had a wet towel 
around his neck. Apparently he had just taken a bath. B-29« 
almost never visited this village of orange groves deep in the 
mountains. 

Even though they had heard about 
the villagers seemed oblivious to the wa 
evening glow which dyed the sea red 

Shige, too, wore only her tmderwea 

"Shige, bring the throw-net." 

"What are you going to do with it?” Shige, who had just 
turned four, ran down from the pass, her little round bottom 
bouncing, and returned dragging the fish net behind he: 

Shige was a plucky child who would run all along the 
small river and the footpaths between the paddies, never 
wearing more than underpants. 

“There,” Shige handed the man the net she had been 
holding to her chest and nodded, sticking out her tummy and 
clasping her hands behind her back 
catch dragonflies, right?” 

“No clothes again? Girls have to wear something,” the 
man poked her navel as he took the net 

Shige laughed, showing her white teeth, and asked 
"That's really a fish net, isn't it?" 

"Fish and dragonflies are all the same." The man took a 
step forward and struck a pose against the sky, using his lefi 
hand to hold the net closed and his right hand to pull i 

"What are you doing with the net, Uncle?” 

"Just watch. There!” he drew a fan-shaped arc across the 
vault of the sky. 

The thin threads of the net wafted toward the evening sun. 
opened slowly, trapped some dragonflies in its meshes, and 
came floating down. 

The red dragonflies’ silver wings 
like small fish. 

"They'll get hurt if they bump against the lead weights. 
won't they, Uncle?" Shige asked worniedly 

"No, they won t. They won t get hurt. Now catch them 
quickly." 

Shige sprang to the net like a grasshopper 

Catching sight of the red dragonflies trembling in the net, 
their thin bodies strong as piano cords, Wakako felt she could 
not bear watching as their lives were extinguished. She closed 


 Shige's voice came 


the disaster in N City 
as they hasked in the 


— 


“I see, you're going to 


lanced inside the net 


her eyes. 

Yoko was dead——Yoshi’s voice was heard, mingled with 
Shige’s shouts. 

Wakako seemed to fall asleep for several minutes. The sunset 
had faded, leaving both the room and the yard in gloom. Shige 
was still releasing red dragonflies trapped in the net. 

Most had become so weak that they hovered close to the 
ground, lost balance in their wings, and fell. 

“I would like to see the buddha and offer my prayers.”* 
It seemed that Obatchan was still in the next room. Wakako 
heard her feet shuffling across the tatami. 

The buddha? Wakako sat up on her mat. 

Was Yoko's body in this house? Her breath hushed, 
Wakako listened to the sounds in the next room. Why had they 
carried Yoko to Wakako's house on the hilltop? Yoko's house 
was at the bottom of the hill. 

What could Yoshi mean by this? Had she heard in N City 
anything about Wakako and Yoko? 

"Please don't look, Obatchan. The only reason [ brought 
her up the hill was that I thought Waka-chan must be concerned 
about Yoko. Yoko, too, would love to have a glimpse of 
Waka-chan. Besides, Yoko hasn't changed a bit. I found her 
dead looking exactly the same as the girl you've always 
known." 

"Really? How fortunate. . . . She was a beautiful girl. 
How beautiful she must be now that she has become a buddha. 
Yoshi-san, please let me take one look." 

“No.” Yoshi paused and then said steadily: "She was dead, 
eaten by maggots. 1 wound strips of bleached cotton cloth 
around her and carried her home carefully so they wouldn't 
unwrap. So I don't want to show her to you." 

"Yo-chan eaten by maggots. . . . How painful, Yoshi-san. 
But I’m sure it wasn't just Yo-chan. I hear all the bodies in N 
City were that way." 

Tsune reproached Obatchan for speaking so bluntly, 
without regard for the feelings of whoever might be listening. 
Then she said to Yoko's mother, “Thank you for the trouble 
you've taken, Yoshi-san. I'll wake Wakako right away." Tsune 
quietly opened a sliding door. Wakako saw that the light was 
on in the adjacent room. Yoshi's face was pale under the 
cylindrical light, draped with black cloth as a precaution against 
air raids. Her hair was tightly combed with a bun in back. The 
front portions of her monpe collar were pulled tightly over one 
another, while the narrow strip of white kimono undergarment 
showing around her neck lent a sword-like focus to her 
expression. 

Despite her day-long search for Yoko through the burnt 
fields, Yoshi's white collar appeared to Wakako's eyes even 
whiter than before. 

Yoko's body lay on a shutter, under a white cloth, just 
beyond the circumference of the cylinder of light. 

Wakako impulsively turned her face down on her bedding. 

“Please, Yoshi-san, let me see the buddha just for a 
second. Think of it as an old woman's duty," Obatchan said 
to Yoshi. "I feel such pity for Yo-chan. Only Waka-san 
survived. I wish there was some way both of them could have 
lived. I wouldn't have minded taking their place, old woman 
that I am.” As she approached the place where Yoko lay on 





* The Japanese refer to a dead person or his soul as a buddha (Ahorokesama). 
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the shutter, Obatchan looked in at Wakako who was under the 
mosquito net. 

Obatchan was so agitated by Yoko's death she was 
weeping. In this village, at most one or two people died every 
ten years. Death was not only a rare occurrence but one limited 
to old people. Her playmates of long ago had died one by one. 
leaving Obatchan alone. Now it was her turn: it was inevitable 
that she would die some time in the near future. Obatchan was 
frightened of her own death. Yet while she had been waiting 
for death to come, maybe today, maybe tomorrow, the 
fourteen-year-old Yoko had died. 

Even though she was saddened by the girl's death. 
Obatchan appeared to derive peace of mind from this death 
which had upset the natural order: her own turn might, just 
might, come much, much later. 

Perhaps even the sorrow that brought tears to her eyes 
was a sham. At least Wakako thought so. 

As a matter of fact, Obatchan had tarried in their home 
ever since Wakako had run home from N City that morning. 
While repeating again and again that Waka-san was lucky 
indeed, she accurately detected that the paleness of Wakako's 
skin was abnormal: When will Wakako die? Wakako's death 
didn't seem so far off. 

The villagers had welcomed Wakako's escape with festive 
merrymaking. The more familiar faces were around, the better 
her journey toward death would be as well. 

"Yoko was in the hollow of the mountain, just as 
Waka-chan said. She was dead, all by herself, and holding her 
knees." 

Yoko's body was stiff. The white cloth over the board 
bulged around it as if it were a wine keg. 

"Just as Waka-san said? So she knew, after all? Some say 
they saw them running away to the mountain together," 
Obatchan said to Wakako, looking in from behind the sliding 
door. 

"Who said so?" Tsune questioned her in a tense voice. 

Could that have been yesterday, after all? Obatchan 
dodged Tsune's question, either because she was being evasive 
or because she had truly forgotten— no, it feels like it was this 
morning. 

"Did you hear the same story, Yoshi-san?" Tsune asked. 
Without answering her, Yoko's mother said: 

*When I held her up, a maggot on her back fell on my 
lap ... and squirmed like a baby, just the way Yoko used 
to." She stroked Yoko's stiffened body through the white cloth. 
Obatchan said: "Maggots are maggots, Yoshi-san. Don't lose 
your senses; they say the war's going to go on fora long time." 

Who could have seen them? Wakako tried to picture the 
day's scenes in her mind. The only live person she had 
encountered was the man she stumbled over when running. 

He, too, was half dead. He had asked for medicine, vet, 
without waiting for her answer, had closed his eyes. Even if 
he might have been from this village, he probably died before 
nightfall. Besides, Wakako was alone when she passed him. 

The only other person was Yoko. But Yoko was already 
dead by then, so she could have told neither Yoshi nor 
Obatchan. No one could know. 


Wakako grew weaker as the days passed. Each day her 
skin grew paler and more transparent, until the purple capillary 
vessels were visible under her eyes. 

Wakako, her mother would call, but Wakako would only 


turn her head wearily, without speaking. Old doctor Tanaka 
came to examine her, but his advice was always the same: Try 
giving her some fresh fruit. 

Stretching arms which had been reduced to nothing but 
bones on her summer comforter, Wakako just stared at the 
ceiling. 

“Is there something on the ceiling?" When Tsune 
questioned the child who was gazing and gazing, she answered: 
“The ceiling—you see, its wood grain looks like Yoko.” 

When half a month or so passed, Tsune found a small, 
red spot on Wakako’s arm. It was a tiny dot like a mosquito 
bite or a flea bite. 

When Tsune scratched at it without thinking with the tip 
of her finger nail, it was crushed and a downy hair with a ball 
of pus at its root came off. When she took a careful look, she 
found similar red spots scattered here and there on both of 
Wakako’s arms. Taking care not to be noticed by Wakako, 
Tsune scratched another dot by way of experiment. 

Like a weed with a rotten root, the hair came off easily, 
attached to a drop of infected fat. 

The new model bomb that had been dropped on N City 
caused the open wounds and pores of human beings who had 
returned alive to the village to rot, sending them to certain death. 

“At this moment there is no treatment that would prevent 
their death,” said old Doctor Tanaka. He had given up. 

Tsune could only watch Wakako dying day by day. Flies 
gathered around, attracted by the odor of the infected skin 
Tsune chased away the swarming flies. 

She regretted that she could do nothing else. 


Faithful to their promise to their teacher, the two girls had 
climbed the mountain the following morning. Although the fire 
had been extinguished, purple smoke rose from the charred 
trees and a strange heat enveloped the mountain. Yoko seemed 
to be suffering from the wounds on her back; every now and 
then she would stop and sigh, “How they hurt.” 

On the mountain slope which had been smooth until the 
day before, Wakako found a hollow of freshly exposed soil. 

The hollow faced north, away from the target of the 
bombing, and its soil was moist. With her back against the 
wall of the hollow to cool her skin, Wakako sat and embraced 
her knees. 

Yoko sat by her side, her back not touching the wall but 
close enough so that her skin felt the cold air of the earth. 
They spent the night resting in the same posture, holding their 
knees. It was the curled posture of the foetus in the mother’s 
womb, floating without the least resistance in the protecting 
water 

The mountain was quiet. Wind blew through the hollow. 
They heard a sound of something tumbling down the slope. 

It was a small noise, perhaps of a nut. Or could it be the 
teacher, or a classmate? A wounded human being only made 
a whimper. 

Wakako strained her ears. The sound stopped when the 
object hit the earth with a little thump, and the mountain 
reverted to silence. 

"| feel as 1f something were pecking at my back,” Yoko 
complained of the pain, grimacing with cheeks that had turned 
the color of the earth. 

The pieces of glass were more deeply buried in her flesh 
than they had been the day before. Even a splinter of wood 
hurts when it digs into the skin. If one single piece of glass 
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could be pulled out, the pain would be reduced by just that 
much. 

À piece sticking into the middle of Yoko's back seemed 
at least four or five centimeters long Trying not to touch the 
other pieces, Wakako swiftly pulled it out With a scream, 
Yoko pushed Wakako. Knocked off balance, Wakako uninten- 
tionally grabbed the middle of Yoko's back. 

Yoko gasped and hunched over even more. At that instant 
something fell from her back. It was a maggot 

The maggot, with blood in every section of its fat body 
stretched and contracted its way up the mountain of glass, fell 
off, and quickly found a nearby wound, which it dug into, 
Squeezing itself into a tight, narrow shape 

Maggots which could easily be crushed under a finger 
were lapping up blood and eating Yoko 

Only unclean wastes attracted maggots a manure container 
beside a footpath on the farm in the village, fish bones in the 
trash dump, the swollen body of a cat thrown into a water 
pool, the intestines of a snake flushed out of a bush onto the 
summer road 

Only worthless things fester with maggots 

“Maggots,” Wakako pointed at Yoko’s back. “Maggots?” 
Yoko asked back. "Why me, why do they collect on me?" she 
queried resentfully. 

“They are alive and moving, Yoko ” 

Even as she said this, horror at the meaning of the words 
She had never intended to utter made Wakako feel dizzy. 

A fly which had been in the target area had survived 
miraculously, just as Wakako had, with even its crepe-paper 
wings intact. That fly must have been the first to smell out 
Yoko’s death from among countless piles of corpses What a 
clever fly! Wasting no time, 1t had procreated in the wastes 
left by the destruction. 

The maggots swarming in Yoko's open wounds would 
soon become flies, and it would be their turn to create new 
lives. They were devouring Yoko’s flesh at great speed as they 
prepared to bring forth the next generation. They would tum 
into flies, and then assault Wakako The succession of life 
cycles had not a moment to spare Having even eaten into 
Yoko’s almost haughty prime of youth, they would next attack 
Wakako. 

Just as the drowned bodies in the yellow river had returned 
to mother earth, the maggot might be a reincarnation of Yoko. 
A maggot with Yoko's eyes and eyebrows would start to eat 
Wakako: You're turning into a maggot, too, Wakako. 

But Wakako could not grant this favor to Yoko, even if 
it was Yoko's right, as a best friend, to demand it. She would 
crush every maggot that attacked her: she was determined to 
defeat Yoko. 

Even if Yoko disappeared from the world because of these 
actions, it could not be helped. 

Supporting her body with her hands from underneath while 
maintaining a sitting posture, Wakako tried to move away from 
Yoko without attracting her attention 

Sensing something in the air, Yoko turned her head. her 
cheek still on her knee, to look at Wakako A satiated maggot 
fell from her back. Disoriented by finding itself on the less 
slippery earth, the maggot moved its gorged belly up and down 
as it crawled toward Wakako. 

As ıt moved toward her leaving a light trail in the new 
dirt, Wakako, still sitting, crushed it under her heel Yoko 
watched in silence. 


Yoko’s clean eyes, whose brightness Wakako used to 
envy, had already lost their light. 

“Maggots hatch quickly, don't they. I raise maggots, and 
they become me,” she laughed softly. 

Her slackened nerves no longer seemed to find the 
swarming maggots eerie. Suddenly Yoko said, staring at 
Wakako with dull eyes, “You mustn’t kill it. It’s me.” 

Wakako ran down the mountain as fast as she could. 

“Don’t leave me alone,” Yoko shouted. Wakako covered 
her ears with both hands and raced down the slope. 

Wakako did not start to walk slowly until she had reached 
level ground. The small river flowed brightly, reflecting clouds 
in the sky. 

When she caught sight of the shallow water flowing ın a 
clear streak, Wakako fell to the ground. She lay there looking 
up at the sky. In the blue sky was the white sun. The sun she 
had looked up at yesterday from beside the stream trembled 
like a rotting tomato with too much soft flesh to keep in shape 
The sun of the midsummer noon which should have been above 
her head had sunk to the horizon. Now the sun was utterly 
calm, its sharp light like a silk needle in one corner of the vast 
expanse of sky. Wakako could also hear an engine. 

It was the metallic sound of a B-29. But no one tried to 
run for shelter now. Those who were checking dead bodies, 
anxious about missing close relatives, as well as those wounded 
who were, so to speak, dressed in tattered rags, just looked 
languidly up at the sky. 

As the noise of the approaching engine grew louder, 
Wakako closed her eyes. Even if the same light flashed across 
the sky again, I would not run; I am too tired, Wakako thought. 

I'll sleep for a while— 

The shadow of the low-flying airplane passed over her. 


The burnt field was more crowded than it had been the 
day before It was already three days after the bombing, and 
people from other areas who had heard about the disaster in 
N City had joined the crowds, looking for family members. 
They moved to and fro, their noses and mouths covered with 
towels, carrying canteens and bundles of necessities. Even in 
this charred field, the morning had its distinctive freshness. 
Some people were washing their bloodstained faces and rinsing 
their mouths in water gushing out of a broken water pipe. 
Wakako felt somewhat stronger. 

Along the trail by the stream, many people were climbing 
toward the mountain top. Wakako, who had taken in nothing 
but water, joined the line of people on shaky feet 

She wondered how Yoko was doing. 


"I wonder where she went to school. What a pity." 

Wakako heard some women whispering and peered inside 
the circle of people. She was standing in front of the hollow 
where she and Yoko had stayed. The mothers joined their hands 
in prayer, while their shoulders slackened with relief at the 
realization that this body was not one of their daughters. 

Yoko was dead. Still crouched down and holding her 
knees, just a few steps further away from the wall of the hollow 
than she had been yesterday. The stench which had accumulated 
in the hollow made Wakako nauseous. 

“Poor child, flies are collecting on her," a woman brushed 
away the flies swarming on Yoko's face. 

The flies’ wings made a hideous noise as they flew away 
from the hollow. 
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Watching them fly toward the sun, Wakako thought: 
Yoko’s dead. 

“But that has nothing to do with me,” she muttered, 
walking back down the mountain 


Wakako died. 

She died one day after the ritual was observed marking 
the forty-ninth day since Yoko’s death. For two or three days 
before death she had run a fever of approximately 104. 

When she opened her eyes between long periods of sleep, 
the wood grain in the ceiling smiled at her. Wakako did her 
best to keep her eyes closed. 

When she closed them, Yoko never failed to appear. Many 
little Yokos, smaller than the span between the joints of a 
finger, would appear and circle around Wakako's bed. Each 
wore the same long hair and navy and white monpe Yoko had 
worn that day. 

The Yokos walked in step around Wakako's bed. 

Yoko, Wakako would call but they didn't turn to look at 
her. 

Each and every one of the Yokos walked with back turned 
to Wakako. No matter which side of the bed they were on, 
they never showed their faces to Wakako. 

Yoko was angry. 

It couldn't be helped. There was no other way at that 
moment, don't you see, Wakako said, but still they didn't look 
at her. 

Walking with precise steps, the circle of Yokos gradually 
closed 1n on Wakako. 

"Mother," Wakako called Tsune. 

"I'm right here," Tsune held Wakako's hand in her warm 
hands, gently bending toward her: "What would you like?" 
Opening her eyes narrowly, Wakako said, "Maggots, mother." 
"Where?" Tsune looked around the room Wakako pointed at 
her head with her finger. 

"In my head." Tsune grasped Wakako's hands tightly. 
She was prepared for her child's death. 

She had given up hope the day she found the red spots 
on Wakako's arms. 

Tsune had heard that survivors of the bombing died insane. 
Was it due to the high fever or to that flash of light? The sick 
person would die babbling incoherently, she had heard. 
Moreover, almost every single one of the pores in Wakako's 
arms was beginning to rot, oozing pus. Now her legs had 
started to be affected. Even though Tsune changed her sheets 
every day, they immediately became soiled with blood and 
yellow pus. 

“There are no maggots there," Tsune said, her mouth to 
Wakako's ear. Wakako tucked in her head and giggled as if 
she had been tickled. "Can't you see? The inside of my head 
is full of them." Gesturing as she used to as a little girl when 
confiding a secret, Wakako said, "I didn't help, you see. So 
they are rioting." "Who are you saying you didn't help?" Tsune 
wanted to know what had happened between Wakako and Yoko 
in N City. If Wakako had abandoned Yoko on the mountain 
as rumor had it, she wanted to somehow console her so she 
would feel more at peace. It must have been the sheer will to 
survive that led Wakako to abandon Yoko and exert her final 
strength to return to the orange mountain where Tsune lived. 

The brief days after the bombing must have been the first 
time ın her life that Wakako lived to the hilt, lovingly attached 
to her own life. If, during these most precious days of her life, 


she were to be blamed for not having helped Yoko, it would 
be too cruel, Tsune thought 

Yoshi might know the facts. 

Tsune went to her house. 

“Is the rumor true? Tell me if you know.” 

Tsune stood with her hands joined, facing the new 
memorial tablet in the miniature family shrine. 

“True? That's something Waka-chan should know. I want 
to hear it from her mouth, too. The only truth I know is that 
Yoko was dead in the mountain all by herself. That's all," she 
looked at Tsune, the rosary still 1n her hands. 

"Yoshi-san, you took the trouble to bring Yo-chan over 
here that day so Wakako could see her Wakako couldn't have 
left Yo-chan alone on the mountain, and because you believe 
that, you brought her, didn't you?" 

"But it was Waka-chan who told me Yoko was on the 
mountain." 

Tsune looked steadily into the gleaming eyes of Yoshi, 
who so resembled Yoko. 

"Its too cruel. I'm sure Wakako heard about it from 
someone else. The rumor 1s false. Wakako ran alone, all alone 
by herself. Think how much stronger she would have felt if 
she had been with Yo-chan.” 

“This is the truth," Tsune added. 

"Then, that must be the truth. Yoko has already died. I 
can't ask her." 

"All sympathy goes to Yo-chan anyway because only 
Wakako survived. Yo-chan's death has nothing to do with 
Wakako All nght, Yoshi-san?" 

Yoshi had turned her back against Tsune. With joined 
palms raised toward the memorial tablet, she continued her 
prayers. Tsune went on, “Please make this very clear to 
Obatchan and the village people in your own words She makes 
no excuse whatsoever, poor Wakako." 

A villager came across Tsune on the road and asked her, 
as she was quickly passing by, "How's Waka-chan doing?" 
Tsune answered in a calm voice, "I won't let her die." 

Tsune knew Wakako's gentleness. Even if the rumor was 
true, who could blame her? Even Yoshi who had lost Yoko 
could not blame her. 

It was wrong of Yoshi to resent Wakako. If she was to 
resent something, let it be the huge, monster ball of fire. 

Let her resent the misfortune of her child who was not 
able to survive. 


“There are a lot of Yokos around my bed,” delirious with 
fever, Wakako waved both hands ın the air. 

"There's nothing to fear, mother is watching you." 

Tsune's voice did not penetrate Wakako's ears. Flies 
circling around inside Wakako's head buried her mother's 
words in the whir of their wings. 

They were the flies which had lived 1n her head ever since 
she stayed in the mountain hollow. 

The noise bothered her. How I long for quiet, the sooner 
the better, Wakako thought. 

“Will you kill the flies?" 

"Of course, Mother will kill everything that's nasty to 
you, Wakako." 

A faint smile appeared on Wakako's cheeks, which were 
as somber and bloodless as those of a wax figure. 

Taking a deep, audible breath, Wakako died with her 
mouth open. 
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Tsune kept looking long at the smile which L:ngered 
around Wakako's eyes. 

The morning sun near the beginning of autumn shone inte 
the room where Wakako lay, her pale cheeks shadowy where 
the flesh had sunk The faint smile pasted on her cheeks took 
on a dark shade which did not become a young girl who hac 
lived fourteen years and one month. Tsune kept fanning 
Wakako's body which was starting to become cold Why 
Wakako had feared flies so much remained unknown to her 
mother. Once in her delirium she had said, “Mother, flies have 
teeth, so they bite me " Tsune could nct begin to imagine 
where those words came from, but she could understand the 
terror Wakako had suffered from being condemned b; 
something. She did not want to think that it was Yoko 

Obatchan, who had rushed over, said, “How frightening 
Waka-san looks so grim. But everything ts over now 
Yoshi-san, forgive Waka-san ” Her last words were addressed 
to Yoshi, who had arrived after her. 

"Wakako has nothing to be forgiven for," Tsune said 
firmly, "I will have Wakako's grave dug side-by-side with 
Yo-chan's in that hollow. They were fnends " 

“Then Yoko won'tbe able to rest in peace,” Yoshi said 

“Yoshi-san, don’t spread strange rumors If you do. then 
it'll be Wakako who won't be able to rest in peace. The children 
bear no guilt at all. I'd like you to remember that at least, 
Tsune said clearly 


Wakako's grave marker of fresh wood was erected besid? 
Yoko's in the mountain hollow 

Although her husband opposed it, reminding her of the 
fine ancestral tomb in the village, Tsune would not hear cr 
anything else: It's proof of Wakako's innocence. 

Facing away from the burnt field of N City in the autumn 
wind, the grave markers of the two girls were surrounded by 
many grave markers. They stood side-by-side ın the breeze 

Tsune carried orange branches from the village across 
many hills, and put one, with fruit that was still hard and greer., 
in the flower holder at Wakako's grave She placed another 
for Yoko. 

Intercepted by the grave markers, the wind that blew into 
the hollow seemed to be speaking 1n a slender voice 

What's so interesting? Share it with me, Tsune asked cr 
the two girls’ graves. 

She thought she was hearing the laughter of Wakako and 
Yoko. <47 
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Imperialism and the Chinese Economy: 
A Methodological Critique of the Debate 


by Tim Wright 


Introduction 


One of the major debates in modern Chinese history 
has been on the impact of imperialism. Imperialism affected 
China politically, socially, culturally, and even psychologi- 
cally, and an overall balance sheet would have to take into 
account all these aspects. An important part of the debate has, 
however, focused on the impact on China's economy. Some 
aspects of imperialism—for instance, the imposition of 
indemnities — were clearly and unambiguously harmful in this 
respect, but the more interesting and controversial question; 
and one that remains relevant for many countries in the world 
today, 1s what direct effect foreign trade and investment had 
on the Chinese economy. This paper focuses on the 
methodology and assumptions various scholars have used ın 
their analyses of this question and the reasons why, in my 
opinion, the debate has been somewhat unproductive.' 

Scholars differ both over whether foreign trade and 
investment played an important role in China's economy and 
over whether on balance they had a beneficial or harmful effect. 
The first debate is part of a broader discussion of whether 
China's recent history has been the result mainly of internal 
or of external factors In our context, some scholars, like 
Shannon Brown for the period up to 1895 and Thomas Rawski 
for the Republican period,? believe that the specifically 


| This paper onginated as a contribution to a panel at the 1982 Conference 
of the Asian Studies Association of Australia at Monash University in 
Melbourne It has since been extensively revised in response to literature 
published since 1982 and in the light of comments at the Conference, and 
later at seminars at the Australian National University and at Stanford 
University Beverley Hooper, Shannon Brown, David Pong, and Mark Selden 
and the other BCAS referees, as well as my students at Murdoch, have all 
contributed useful criticisms and suggestions 


2 Shannon R. Brown, “The Partially Opened Door. Limitations on Economic 
Change in China in the 1860s,” Modern Asian Studies 12, no. 2 (April 1978). 
177-192, Thomas G. Rawski, China's Republican Economy An Introduction 
(University of Toronto Discussion Paper no 1, 1978). 
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economic impact of imperialism was small, and Rawski 
concludes from this that the question of whether this effect was 
beneficial or not is of secondary importance.? Equally, Rhoads 
Murphey's book is explicitly dedicated to examining why the 
impact was so limited in China in comparison to India * Some, 
like Robert Dernberger, react against what they see as an 
underestimate of the role, but still feel that the impact was 
limited." 

Starkly contrasting views emerge among those who 
believe that external causes in general and imperialism in 
particular were important. Some Western scholars, notably the 
so-called Harvard school,? while by no means ruling out 
adverse effects on certain groups or at certain times, believe 
that, as Hou Chi-ming concludes: “foreign investment played 
an important role in bringing about whatever economic 
modernization or ‘preconditions’ for development China 
experienced.”’ Positive benefits included the provision of 
otherwise unavailable capital and hence employment, and the 
‘demonstration’ effect of the provision of new technology and 
skills. Those who believe the Western impact was slight 





3. [Did , 3 


4. Rhoads Murphey, The Outsiders The Western Experience in India and 
China (Ann Arbor, 1977) 

5 Robert F Dernberger, “The Role of the Foreigner in China's Economic 
Development, 1840-1949," in Dwight H Perkins, ed , China's Modern 
Economy in Historical Perspective (Stanford, 1975), 30 

6. Joseph Esherick, "Harvard on China The Apologetics of Impenalism,” 
Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars 4, no 4 (1972) 9-16 

7 Hou Chi-ming, Foreign Investment and Economic Development in China, 
1640-1937, (Cambridge, Mass , 1965), 220 In parts of his book, however, 
Hou argues that in quantitative terms foreign investment was unimportant in 
China 

8 Albert Feuerwerker, The Foreign Establishment in China in the Early 
Twentieth Century (Ann Arbor, 1976), 92 
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.soometimes also grant it an important and potentially positive, 


-- eut unfulfilled, role: in an earlier work, Murphey asked, “What 
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Went Wrong?" when the treaty ports did not lead to China's 
modernization.’ 

On the other side stand the majority of Chinese 
nationalists, Marxist and non-Marxist, and most Western 
Marxists and radicals, who talk about the “crucial role of 
Western and Japanese imperialism” in reducing "China to such 
a sorry state in the first half of the twentieth century."'? They 
attribute to imperialism both the destruction of traditional 
handicraft industnes (the ‘destruction’ hypothesis) and the 
prevention of the growth of a Chinese-owned modern industnal 
sector (the ‘oppression’ hypothesis) Foreign trade and 
investment also distorted the Chinese economy, leading to a 
pattern of growth “inimical to the best interests of China’s 
balanced economic development.”"' 

Despite the apparently clear differences, few conclu- 
sions——or even points of contact — have emerged from debates 
between the protagonists Often the criticisms of other points 
of view seem far more convincing than the enunciation of the 
author's own.'* Without claiming any originality, I would 
suggest that three major factors cloud these debates First, 
moral indignation and political opposition to imperialism in 
one’s own or another economy is allowed to encroach on the 
calculation of economic pluses and minuses. Second, there 1s 
a lack of specificity as to the variable upon which foreign trade 
or investment 1s supposed to have operated — for instance, on 
the Gross Domestic Product (GDP), GDP per capita, or the 
Chinese sector; nor are the implications of such measures 
discussed. Finally, and most seriously, only a few authors have 
begun to tackle explicitly the question of the counter-factual 
situation implied by the various positions." 

Ehzabeth Lasek has recently made a useful contribution 
in questioning any overly simplistic dichotomy between 
internal and external factors. She criticizes the “one-dimen- 
sional logic of causality” which posits imperialism as a cause 
and China’s underdevelopment as an effect.'* Instead she 
argues we should pose the question “in the context of the 
structured totality which sees the constituent elements as 
reciprocal, such that causes become effects, and effects, in their 
turn, become causes.” Certainly, the relationship between 
imperialism and Chinese society was a complex one, with each 
influencing the other. But, while admitung the complexities, 


9 Rhoads Murphey, The Treaty Ports and China’s Modernization What Went 
Wrong? (Ann Arbor, 1970), though the perspective is a little different in The 
Outsiders 


[O Esherick, "Harvard on China," 9 
11 Ibid, 12 


12 This, to me, is the case both with Frances Y Moulder, Japan, China and 
the Modern World Economy Toward a Reimteipretation. of East Asian 
Development ca 1600 to ca 1918 (Cambridge, 1977), and with Victor D 
Lippit, "The Development of Underdevelopment in China,” Modern China 4, 
no 3 (July 1978) 251-328 


13 One who does briefly is Carl Riskin, "The Symposium Papers Discussion 
and Comments," Modein China 4, no 3 (July 1978) 363, Rawski, while 
using different terminology, is also clearly aware of the problem, see Rawski, 
China's Republican Economy, 7 

14 Elizabeth Lasek, "Imperialism in China A Methodological Critique,” 
Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars 15,no 1, (1933) 50-64 Note, however, 
that Esherick makes a similar point in his article, see Esherick, "Harvard on 
China,” 9. 
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it 1s still a real question whether on balance foreign trade and 
investment had a beneficial or harmful effect on the Chinese 
economy Moreover, despite her attempt to transcend the terms 
of the debate, 1n much of her article Lasek still works within 
the same methodological assumptions that I am questioning tn 
this paper. Thus she characterizes the effects of impenalism 
on the rural economy as follows. “A discussion of the basis of 
these peasant rebellions which proliferated throughout the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century calls for an analysis of 
the mechanisms through which impenalism subjugated 
China. . . The effect of foreign imports on Chinese markets 
was hardly as 'superficial' as Nathan claims "'^ Similarly. she 
later states that foreign firms had "sufficient strength to crush 
their Chinese competitors in most sectors ın which they chose 
to focus.”"’ As I will argue below, such conclusions are overly 
simplistic if extended to encompass the impact of imperiaiism 
on the economy as a whole 


Of all the possible counter-factual hypotheses, the 
strongest is that implicitly used by many radical 
critics of imperialism. They often seem to compare 
what happened under the aegis of imperialism to 
what might have happened had a strong socialist 
government been in power in China throughout 
the period. 





In contrast, Ralph Huenemann's recent book on railway 
development does avoid most of the pitfalls outlined in this 
paper and raises the debate to a new level of sophistication 
Specifically, Huenemann carefully outlines the nature of the 
question he is asking and the implications and assumptions 
contained therein. Unfortunately, the language he uses 
especially in his first, methodological, chapter, 1s so technical 
that it ıs completely inaccessible to the non-economist, and is 
difficult even for those with rudimentary economic training " 
Historians of China may therefore recoil from his work without 
absorbing the points he is making Thus, the present attempt 
to make similar arguments 1n more accessible language, though 
no doubt with a corresponding loss of mgor and sophistication, 





15 Ibid , 53, this ıs also very much the approach of Robert B. Marks Riwal 
Revolution in South China Peasants and the Making of History in Haifeng 
County, 1570-1930 (Madison, Wisconsin, 1984) 

16 Lasek, “Imperialism in China,” 57, the reference is to Andrew S Nathan 
"Imperialism's Effects on China,” Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholais 4, 
no 4(1972) 3-8 

17 Lasek, "Impenalism in China,” 61 


18 Ralph Williams Huenemann, The Dragon and the hon Horse The 
Economics of Railroads in China, 1876-1937 (Cambridge, Mass , 1984) 


19 Huenemann, ibid , chap |. where he uses a basically neo-classical 
economic framework, but it 1s to be hoped that this docs not lead to any easy 
rejection of his findings It ıs up to those who find other frameworks more 
attractive to develop a suitable model of equal sophistication 


will by no means be wasted. 


Politics and Economics 


By accusing scholars who deny the harmful effects of 
imperialism in China of ‘apologetics,’ their critics seem to 
imply that because imperialism is wicked it must be harmful, 
and that to deny its harmful effects is to act as an apologist. 
To hold that foreign ownership or contro] of parts of an 
economy is in itself something to be opposed 1s a reasonable 
position, and Cheryl Payer for instance argues that the key 
point about foreign capital investment was that it prevented the 
autonomous (her emphasis) development of the Chinese 
economy.? This is, however, essentially a political argument, 
and it does not necessarily follow that foreign investment must 
have quantifiably deleterious effects on the domestic economy.*' 


Even if a foreign company did “oppress” its 
Chinese competitor, the economy as a whole might 
still have benefited from having both. For instance, 
one might reasonably assume that in the absence 
of foreign capital, Chinese capitalists would have 
invested more than they actually invested but less 
than the total investment by Chinese and foreign 
firms. How then does one weigh the size of the 
Chinese sector against that of the whole industry 
and against the interests of other sectors of the 
community? 





Let me take one rather extreme example. In 1900 the 
Chinese owners of the Kaiping mines temporarily turned the 
mine over to their foreign creditors in order to avoid devastation 
by the Russians during the allied invasion of China. When the 
smoke cleared, however, those foreign creditors, who were 
British. and Belgian, had issued enough bonus shares to 
bondholders to deprive the Chinese of control. This was an act 
at the very least bordering on the criminal, and one that could 
justly be called a shameful act of robbery against China. (To 
blame it on China's weakness, as Carlson does, does seem to 
me to approach apologetics—it hardly excuses a schoolyard 
bully to say that the boy he picks on 1s weaker than himself.^) 





20. Cheryl Payer, “Harvard on China II Logic, Evidence and Ideology,” 
Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars 6, no 2 (1974) 67 


21 For a similar critique of the political/moral(izing) basis of some of the 
arguments on the harmful effect of impenalism, see Paul A. Cohen, 
Discovering History in China: American Historical. Writing on the Recent 
Chinese Past (New York, 1984), 110-111, 124-125, 146-147 Cohen's book 
raises many important issues, and I have only dealt with those that are relevant 
to the points I made in the original paper 

22 Ellsworth C Carlson, The Kaiping Mines, 1877-1912, 2ded (Cambridge, 
Mass , 1971), chaps 4 and 5 and p 142 
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ary 
Esherick quotes this incident as an example of how, 
imperialism damaged native industry.” Yet, even admitting `. 


that it certainly would have been of greater benefit to China 


for the British and Belgians to have paid for the shares they ` 


received as bonus issue, 1t does not necessarily follow that the 
net effect of foreign participation was harmful. Most impor- 
tantly, there 1s no evidence that output or employment under 
the British were lower than they would have been under Chinese 
ownership— nor that wages were lower or material conditions 
for the workers worse. It is still possible that the Chinese 
shareholders enjoyed reduced income flows, and there was 
certainly a large flow of funds abroad. But the Chinese 
shareholders continued to receive a share of the profits, and it 
is at least possible to argue that foreign funds, management, 
and technical expertise created a total flow of profits sufficiently 
larger than 1t would otherwise have been for there to have been 
no less to the original shareholders. Here I am not trying to 
argue either way; I am only saying that one cannot assume 
even from the most outrageous swindle that the economic effect 
on China was necessarily, 1n any quantifiable way, harmful. 

More generally, some of the most trenchant critics of 
capitalist imperialism have nevertheless believed that it could 
for a time exercise a progressive role in the development of 
economically backward countries. Marx's views on the 
progressive role of British capitalism in India are well known,” 
and in 1980 Bill Warren's Marxist analysis of imperialism 
showed its role 1n promoting capitalist development in the third 
world.” Moreover, the recent ‘modes of production’ school in 
Marxist theory attributes a progressive role to both national 
and foreign capital in undermining the pre-capitalist (feudal or 
petty commodity) modes of production which are the root of 
underdevelopment;? indeed, Mao also pointed to this effect.” 

This is not to argue that a quotation from Marx proves 
Esherick wrong, or vice versa. It is merely a plea for a clear 
separation of economic and political issues. Although an 
assertion of the beneficial role of foreign investment in the 
underdeveloped world can certainly fulfill an apologetic 
function, it need not necessarily do so; nor should those who 
for political reasons oppose foreign economic control assume 
that the quantitative effects of such control will always be 
negative.” 


The Unit of Analysis 


The question of the unit of analysis is more complex. 
Different scholars focus on different geographical and sectoral 
units, and also on different time periods: thus Cohen criticizes 
Dernberger for ahistorically attempting to cover the whole 
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1840-1949 period.” There is naturally no single correct unit 
of analysis, but it is important to spell out the implications of 
the choice. 

One advantage of a more limited focus is the ability to 
frame and even to answer specfic questions: to formulate 
testable hypotheses. Cohen lays particular emphasis on the 
necessity of doing this." A very good example in this respect 
. is Sherman Cochran’s book on the tobacco industry in China, 
in which he first specifies and then tries to answer a number 
of key questions relevant to the ‘oppression’ of Chinese 
enterprises by their foreign competitors." Another is Albert 
Feuerwerker's article on cotton textile handicrafts, which 
undertakes a quantitative measure of the impact of factory 
production on handicraft output and employment.” 

Great care must, however, be taken in the use of such 
case studies in a broader analysis. As Dernberger points out, 
one must avoid arguing by counter-example, that is, attempting 
to disprove a hypothesis by citing particular examples, a 
method which, while possibly acceptable in the mathematical 
sciences, is not acceptable 1 in the social sciences." Thus Cohen 
criticizes Myer's major work on the Chinese peasantry for 
analyzing an area of China where landlordism clearly played 
the smallest part and attempting to use this to disprove the 
hypothesis that social and estuenonal factors were the main 
causes of China's rural crisis." 

In general, a factor that influences one sector of the 
population or the economy in a harmful or beneficial way does 
not necessarily have the same effect on the economy as a whole. 
For instance, Chinese industrial growth during the First World 
War is one of the most commonly cited arguments for the 
beneficial effect of the absence of imperialism and the harmful 
effect of its return.” Abstracting from the different interpreta- 
tions that are now being made of the boom of the 1910s,” the 
point remains that foreign goods, whether produced in China 
or elsewhere, undermined Chinese industry in the early 1920s 
to the extent that they did because they were cheaper. Therefore 
Chinese consumers benefited by being able to spend less of 
their income on the given goods. 

Complaints from Chinese industry over the following two 
decades over competition from imports or even "dumping" 
have to be seen in this light. As Edgar Snow wrote: 


Most Chinese necessarily purchase entirely on a price basis, and 
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Again Esherick discusses the handicraft textile industry 
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A 1689 treaty fixed the limits of Russian advance. Every three years a Russian trading caravan was allowed to enter China and go as far as Beijing, a concession 
not granted to any other European country. This picture is part of an engraving showing the first such mission passing through a gate in the Great Wall. (Engraving 


from Three Years Travel from Moscow Overland to China, 1706.) 


in the following terms: “To such peasants [displaced by 
imported yarn, etc.] . . . there was little solace in the thought 
that the textile industry was being mechanized, GNP was rising, 
and ‘modernization’ was taking place." " The question that 
must be asked here is how to balance such dislocations for a 
large group of peasants against the cheaper goods made 
available to those of the Chinese masses who consumed such 
commodities — or could use them in further production, as with 
the famous iron loom weavers of Gaoyang or Baodi? Maybe 
it was little solace to the displaced peasants, but if the GNP 
was rising, other groups were benefiting. Furthermore, opening 
the economy might harm one sector but bring prosperity to a 
quite different one. Thus Alvin So shows that, although around 
58,600 work-years were lost in Guangdong province in the 
1870s because of the increased import of foreign yarn, 59,400 
work-years were gained in the same area through increased 
export of silk." 

Naturally we cannot generalize this finding to other 
periods or areas, but we must be aware that a particular 
economic policy or phenomenon typically has widely differing 
effects on different groups— producers and consumers, or 
cotton workers and silk workers, for instance. Weighing the 
interests of these groups essentially involves political and value 
judgements. It is quite reasonable to make such judgments, 
preferably explicitly, but the acceptance by Lasek of both the 
‘oppression’ and the ‘destruction’ hypotheses, without consid- 
eration of these wider issues, suggests again that her attempt 
to transcend the debate is not a wholly successful one.” 

Which unit of analysis is the most appropriate for weighing 
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the impact of imperialism? Cohen argues strongly against 
analysis at a national level,“ rather surprisingly attributing to 
Marxism-Leninism an excessive emphasis on the nation. | 
agree that for certain specific areas and groups the impact of 
imperialism weighed much more heavily than it did on China 
as a whole. Nevertheless, the framework of national income 
allows us most easily to consider and balance out both positive 
and negative effects, and is therefore in my opinion the most 
fruitful unit of analysis. Huenemann’s procedure for measuring 
the economic impact of the railways is pertinent here: the 
railways were economically beneficial to China if Chinese 
national income increased as a result of their construction, and 
if that increase was distributed in an acceptable fashion.*’ 

As is the case with all economic measures, however, the 
concept of national income, as conventionally measured, 
inevitably contains certain value judgements; we certainly 
should not too easily accept the fiction that an extra dollar is 
worth as much to a millionaire as to a beggar. It is theoretically 
possible that a rise in national income could conceal increased 
poverty for the masses, with the benefits going purely to an 
idle or repressive elite. Huenemann points out the importance 
of an acceptable income distribution, and in a perfect world 
we should use a measure, such as that developed by A.K. Sen, 
which weights national income figures not only for income 
distribution but also for other factors such as “temporal 
minimality” and absence of famines.“ 
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As Huenemann demonstrates,” even with highly simplify- 
ing assumptions, and abstracting from income distribution, 


conceptual difficulties prevent an unambiguous measure of 


changes in national income. In China’s case data problems also 
limit the degree to which we must make a systematic effort to 
take into account any countervailing factors that might mean 
that the effect on the economy as a whole was different from 
that on our particular sector or area. 

Less tractable still is the temporal problem. There are two 
aspects that require discussion. First, we need to consider the 
impact of foreign trade and investment in historical depth, and 
recognize that what was true for one period may not have been 
true for another. Indeed scholars disagree strongly as to when 
foreign economic penetration became an important factor. 
Whereas Dilip Basu dates the beginning of China’s incorpora- 
tion into the world economy from 1757, when opium was first 
imported to China,” Alvin So prefers to cite the 1830s, when 
imports of the drug rapidly increased." By contrast, many 
scholars believe that however great the twentieth century 
impact of imperialism, the measurable economic effect up to 
1895, when China was opened up to foreign investment, was 
almost negligible.” 

Second, if we want to come up with an overall (ahistorical, 
in Cohen’s words) evaluation, we need to think about how to 
weigh gains in some periods against losses in others. True, in 
the 1930s many peasants suffered as a result of the collapse 
of the market for export products." But both a priori 
assumptions about peasant rationality and evidence from many 
areas which produced for export suggest that in earlier times 
such production brought prosperity to the producers." How 
does one weigh several decades of perhaps mild prosperity 
against several years of extreme depression? Some might argue 
that it should not be necessary to make such a choice in a 
rationally ordered economy. Maybe so, but this immediately 
presents us with perhaps the most important difficulty in making 
sense of the debate on the economic effects of imperialism on 
China— namely, what is the counter-factual situation with 
which the actual situation is being compared? 


Counter-factual Hypotheses 


Most authors never specify the counter-factual situation 
implied in their discussion, and in fact the very concept of 
counter-factual argument provokes hostility in many historians. 
Nevertheless while the terminology is new, this kind of logic 
dates back at least as far as Weber." My argument here is that 
the very meaning of the term "impact," as in the impact of 
imperialism on China, essentially refers to the difference 
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A cartoon in a French journal shows figures representing Britain, Germany, 
Russia, France, and Japan poised to carve up the ‘‘pie’’ of China. By 1898, 
the year this cartoon was published, thirteen of China's eighteen provinces 
had been declared foreign spheres of influence. Chinese hatred of foreigners 
led to the Boxer Rebellion in 1900.* 


pursue them at least a little way. 

First, while it is now unfashionable to ask questions of 
the kind, "Why did China have no industrial revolution prior 
to contact with the West?", or "What would have happened to 
China's economy in the absence of such contact?" ", some 
discussions do abstract from the entire foreign impact. The 
most ambitious and explicit of these is probably Mark Elvin's 
"high level equilibrium trap." where he argues that "the input 
output relationships of the late traditional economy had 
assumed a pattern that was almost incapable of change through 
internally generated forces." Having accepted this view of the 
dynamics of the late traditional economy, he therefore argues, 
"It was the historic contribution of the modern West to ease 
and then break the high level equilibrium trap." 





* From Alasdair Clayre, The Heart of the Dragon (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1985), 21. 


54. Rawski, (China's Republican Economy, 2), for instance, explicitly rejects 
this counter-factual hypothesis by putting his analysis "within the framework 
of a world in which the influence of Europe spreads outward to encompass 
the whole globe." 


Esherick, who does not start with the assumption that the 
Chinese economy before contact with the West was in a trap. 
deals with this implied counter-factual hypothesis only in terms 
of a response to the West, pointing out that in the absence of 
contact there would have been no response. ^ But if one believes 
that industrialization (and revolution) has left the majority of 
Chinese better off today than they would have been had the 
dynamics of the traditional economy and society been left to 
work themselves out unimpeded, and also that the process was 
begun "in response to the exogenous shock of imported foreign 
goods and foreign manufactures in China,” then the overall 
effect of the foreign impact could be regarded as positive.” 
Many problems remain regarding the specific nature and 
working of foreign impact, and Cohen is sceptical about the 
importance of the "exogenous shock,” but, particularly within 
Elvin's framework, this line of analysis deserves more attention 
than it is given by Esherick. 

A second possible counter-factual hypothesis, and the 
most cautious — though not without problems for all that — is 
to abstract only from the inflow of foreign capital. While 
seemingly reasonable and certainly making it easier to discuss 
the role of foreign investment in at least roughly quantitative 
terms, this hypothesis, like the others, assumes part of what 
needs to be argued—in this case that the pattern of Chinese 
development was a function less of external factors than of 
China's geography, demography, politics, and society, and that 
the foreign impact was therefore relatively small. This counter- 
factual hypothesis is surely the basis for describing the share of 
output produced by foreign or Sino-foreign firms as the foreign 
"contribution" to an industry, and for stating that foreign capital 
was responsible for most of China's modernization.” 

At the same time, it provides the basis for rejecting the 
"oppression" hypothesis that foreign investment hampered the 
growth of Chinese-owned industry. It does this by postulating 
that in the absence of foreign investment, Chinese investment 
would have been exactly the same as or lower than it actually 
was. This is a rather extreme assumption. In the case of Latin 
America, for instance, Griffin argues that foreign capital 
inflow, by reducing the marginal return to capital, discourages 
domestic capital formation and local entrepreneurship,^ and 
thus represents in part a displacement of local investment and 
only in part a net increase in the amount of capital available. 
Such an argument in its original form is open to the objection 
that it assumes a limited number of investment opportunities 
with a declining marginal return, whereas such opportunities 
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are not always limited in that way. Nevertheless it remains 
plausible that there is a certain amount of displacement. That 
in itself, as Griffin points out, may not be a bad thing if it 
allows a rise in consumption in a country where the general 
level of consumption is low; but the question of income 
distribution discussed above becomes crucial here. because for 
it to have been a benefit to society as a whole such consumption 
would have to have been enjoyed by the mass of the population 
rather than by a small parasitic elite which often preferred 
imported goods. 

It is probably a more reasonable proposition to say that 
if there had been no foreign investment, total output would 
probably have been smaller and the return to capital possibly 
higher. This in turn might have attracted more domestic 
investment into the industry, though probably not enough to 
equal the actual total of domestic and foreign investment. 
Therefore, in the absence of foreign capital, output in the 
Chinese-owned sector would have been higher and thus the 
Chinese sector can be said to some extent to have been 
oppressed by the foreign. 

Specific examples in the Chinese case also suggest that 
foreign investment was not a net addition to total investment, 
but that there was rather some displacement. Investment often 
came not in response to a conscious demand on the part of the 
recipient, but as a result of diplomatic or military pressure; in 
many cases both were involved. The coal mining rights 
acquired by the Germans in Shandong and the Japanese in 
Manchuria were forced out of the Chinese authorities, who did 
not wish to employ foreign funds." Although the net effect of 
foreign investment in these areas was probably positive, it is 
wrong to equate the output resulting from those investments 
with any sort of foreign contribution. 

Much of the debate over the "oppression" hypothesis has 
centered around Hou Chi-ming's argument that a constant share 
through time of output produced by Chinese enterprises 
indicates an absence of oppression." The doyen of Western 
economic historians of China, Albert Feuerwerker, has moved 
from rejecting this argument" to accepting it.“ However, while 
a constant share for Chinese-owned firms is certainly consistent 
with foreign investment having no adverse effect on the Chinese 
sector, it goes no way at all toward proving it. Essentially, 
Hou's argument appears to assume that in the absence of foreign 
capital the rate of growth of the Chinese sector of an industry 
would have been the same as the actual rate of growth of the 
industry as a whole. If the Chinese share of output was constant, 
it was growing as fast as the rest of the industry, and therefore 
was not harmed by foreign investment. No evidence is given, 
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Japanese ‘entrepreneurs’ would ever have displaced Chinese 
in the bean trade or any other activity.” And although it is 
not clearly untrue, it is at least questionable whether free 
competition in an open economy is the best path to economic 
development. 

Second, a major stream of Marxist analysis— one 
congruent with Marx’s ideas at least in focusing on elements 
of exploitation even within normal competition—— argues that 
laissez-faire competition in a situation where the world was 
polarized into imperialist developed countries and dependent 
underdeveloped countries resulted not in equal but in unequal 
exchange.” The issues raised by this theory are highly complex, 
and beyond the scope of this paper. I am merely questioning 
the assumption that free competition does not involve 
exploitation. 

Of all the possible counter-factual hypotheses, the 
strongest is that implicitly used by many radical critics of 
imperialism. They often seem to compare what happened under 
the aegis of imperialism to what might have happened had a 
strong socialist government been in power in China throughout 
the period. 

Several types of argument seem to be based on this sort 
of reasoning. For instance, the dislocation caused in the 
handicraft sector by the products of modern factory technology 
was a common feature of capitalist industrialization almost 
everywhere. The notorious plight of the handloom weavers in 
England is but one example of the inability of producers using 
traditional technology to compete with modern machinery. In 
China this dislocation was caused first by imports of foreign 
products —especially machine yarn — and later by the products 
of foreign and Chinese factories in China. As we have seen, 
to regard such a process as purely harmful ignores the positive 
effects for Chinese consumers of the cheapening of these goods, 
but in any case what sort of economy is envisaged that avoids 
such dislocation? It is most unlikely that it could be avoided 
under conditions of capitalist industrialization, and indeed the 
destruction of the rural handicraft textile industry was 
completed after 1949 under socialism. 

The attribution mostly to imperialism of the "distorted" 
geographical structure of the Chinese economy before 1949 is 
open to similar objections.” The economics of transport and of 
location were by far the most important causes of the concentra- 
tion of industrial growth in the coastal regions and along the 
Yangzi river. Transport costs overland were such as to restrict the 
market for all but the most valuable goods to a narrow radius,” 
and massive infrastructural investments in both national and 
local transport systems would have been needed to reduce these 
costs. With a large proportion of the Chinese population living 
in the Yangzi basin, and with the Yangzi delta being the richest 
and most densely populated part of China, it needed little 
distortion by imperialism to ensure a pattern of development 
centered on those areas accessible to water transport. 

Railway transport certainly could change this situation to 
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some extent. Esherick again says, ". . .the foreign built 
Chinese railway network was notorious for its service to the 
political and commercial interests of the foreign powers and € 
its irrationality from the standpoint of China's own develop- 
ment,”” though his source was referring to the foreign-owned 
railways, which were only a part of the total system." The 
different gauges in Manchuria can indeed be ascribed directly 
to imperialist influence, and the railways both in the northeast 
and in the southwest did serve to open areas to foreign trade 
(not necessarily to the detriment of the inhabitants of these 
areas). Moreover, although the railway system did contribute 
to the growing importance of north and northeast China in the 
national economy, it did not reflect any conscious policy of 
alleviating regional inequalities or opening up areas of western 
China. Rather it strengthened the existing concentration of 
modern economic activity in the coastal and eastern provinces. 
But there were very powerful geographical and economic forces 
leading to that concentration, and to redress the balance was, 
and still is, a mighty task for any government to attempt. 

Thus the early railway system primarily followed major 
existing transportation routes; it was built mainly to replace 
routes which were either expensive because of reliance on long 
hauls by land, or, like the Grand Canal, in a state of decline.” 
Moreover, the prewar system remains the basis of China's 
railway network even today, as indicated by the pattern of 
double-tracking since 1949, which has been primarily concen- 
trated on the major routes first constructed in the early 1900s.” 
With most lines remaining under at least nominal Chinese 
control, it is doubtful how far the system diverged from what 
à fully independent Chinese government operating a capitalist 
economy might have built, and the government's attempts over 
the past three-and-a-half decades to promote regional equality 
through economic, including railway, investment in the 
hinterland have been expensive but only partially successful,” 

It is indeed a very strong counter-factual assumption which 
envisages a situation in which China pursued a policy of 
planned, balanced growth, avoiding temporal fluctuations 
based on world trade, protecting producers exposed to 
competition from modern technology, and paying due attention 
to the promotion of regional equality. Can we really believe it 
might have happened, or that the absence of such a scenario 
was due mainly to the foreign impact? 

Such a question already leads this methodological critique 
away from its main focus. In fact, some scholars, even while 
denying that foreign trade and investment were responsible for 
China's underdevelopment, maintain that imperialism made it 
impossible for the Chinese state to begin an effective 
development program.*' While agreeing that one cannot discuss 
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the foreign impact only in terms of economics, I will not deal 
in detail with this theory here, as it involves the whole question 
of the impact of imperialism on the Chinese polity. 1 will only 
suggest that many of the same problems will be encountered 
here as in the case of the economy. So in view of studies on 
the reforms of the 1860s and 1870s showing that vested interests 
within China stood in the way of any successful reform, it 
might be doubted whether there was ever a viable possibility 
of a successful state-initiated industrialization program in the 
nineteenth century, even if China had been as successful as 
Japan in avoiding incorporation into the world economy. 


Conclusion 


This paper has raised a number of methodological issues 
relating to the important, though limited, topic of the economic 
impact of foreign trade and investment on China. Any total 
judgement on the impact of imperialism on China would also 
have to consider the effect on the economy of the indemnities 
and the complex relationship between imperialism, state-build- 
ing, and economic development. In broader terms, such an 
assessment would have to take into account developments in 
China's politics, society, culture, and psychology as they were 
affected by the modern West. As an initial approach, however, 
examination of a more specific topic allows a clearer elucidation 
of some key issues. 

Even limiting the discussion to foreign trade and 
investment, many methodological problems remain. Some 
center on definition and specification. When studying the 
impact of imperialism even in this context, we still need to 
specify precisely what phenomena we include under the term 
imperialism, and upon which variables we are arguing they 
had an impact. In terms of the economy, if we are studying 
the impact on China, we need at least to conceptualize the 
problem in terms of a macro variable such as national income. 
If we focus on a smaller unit, we must be sensitive to the 
difficulties and dangers of extrapolating from that experience. 

The broader the focus, the more intractable will be the 
problems of definition, and in order to develop even partially 
falsifiable statements we may have to respond to limited and 
specific questions. As we have seen, the economic impact of 
foreign trade and investment is a highly complex issue, and it 
could well be that the larger question, "What was the impact 
of imperialism on China?" cannot be answered when framed 
in such general terms. 

However clearly the question is specified, the intractable 
problem of counter-factuality remains. Careful and explicit 
consideration of the counter-factual implications of our 
arguments might warn us against statements which imply some 
of the more extreme and implausible scenarios. But beyond 
that, the lack of predictability and the impossibility of 
conducting controlled experiments in the social sciences will 
always leave room for different judgements on the likelihood 
of a particular counter-factual hypothesis. Ineradicable and 
insoluble differences will therefore remain between the 
conclusions of different scholars, especially on an issue as 
complex as the one discussed in this paper. * 
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America’s Secrer Dear Were 
Japanese War CRIMINALS 

In the name of national secu- 
rity, as the Allies marched Nazi 
war criminals to the gallows at 
Nuremberg, America shielded 
the killer of twelve people 
poisoned in a Tokyo bank 
almost forty years ago. Killed 
in the time it takes to down 
two teacups of poison, they 
were victims of more than just 
a bank robbery — they were 
victims of a craftsman trained 
in the art of mass assassin- 
ation, a craftsman under 

the protection of the 

U.S Government. 


Loncest Livinc Dear Row INMATE 
Japanese watercolor painter 
Sadamichi Hirasawa sits on 
death row awaiting execution 
for the murders in the Teikoku 
Bank... over 30 years after his 
conviction. Flowering of the 
Bamboo reveals how Japan's 
unique social values combined 
with a U.S. cover-up to yield 
one of history's most bizarre 
miscarriages of justice. 





‘Another corner of the curtain 
covering Japan s biological war 
crimes bas been lifted It reads 
like Agatha Christie, but it’s a 
true story and a morality tale 
Twelve unsuspecting people were 
murdered — a postwar price paid 
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“Fascinating Its horror 
continues to disturb.” 
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“Intriguing, tightly written 
William Triplett has done an 
outstanding job of recon- 
structing the crime... Seen 
through his fresh and unpreju- 
diced eyes... the little but 
vitally important things that 
strike every American visiting 
Japan for the first time 
are described in a refresh- 
ing Way..... 
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"Triplett's research has pro- 
vided valuable clues to who 
killed the twelve bank employ- 
ees and why.” 

UPI 


“More than the story of a 
supposed miscarriage of justice. 
This dramatic book provides a 


look into the Japanese psyche.” 
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State, Party, and Economy 
in the Transition to 
Socialism in China: 

A Review Essay 


by Kjeld Erik Brodsgaard* 


In the 1970s a fundamental assumption of Western 
scholarship was that China in the late 1950s had entered a path 
of development which significantly differed from that followed 
in the Soviet Union. According to this line of thought, Mao's 
famous 1956 speech "On the Ten Great Relationships" was the 
first systematic summation of a new, uniquely Chinese political 
and economic line.’ Two years later, with the Great Leap 
Forward and the establishment of the People's Communes, 
Mao took the initiative in implementing the new line. At that 
time (1958), the Chinese broke away from the Soviet 
development strategy and a specific Chinese strategy unfolded. 
From then on until Mao’s death in September 1976, except for 
a “revisionist period” in the beginning of the 1960s, this 
strategy has constituted the basis for Chinese socialism. 

Events in post-Mao China. however, indicate that the 
assumption of China’s divergence from the Soviet development 
pattern has to be reappraised. The three books under review 
are good examples of this ongoing debate on the nature and 
direction of Chinese political and economic development. They 
all seem to suggest that a change of paradigm is in the making. 
The new paradigm assumes that a pattern of convergence exists 
between Chinese (Maoist) and Soviet (Stalinist) development 
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processes and politics. It also posits that it was only in the 
post-Maoist socialist transition period that a conscious attempt ` 
was made to break away from the Soviet strategy for economic 
growth. 


Changes of Ownership and Economic Development 


The Transition to Socialism in China, edited by Mark 
Selden and Victor Lippit, consists of ten articles.” The two 
overarching themes binding the collection together are the 
change of ownership systems and economic development in 
the People’s Republic of China (PRC). 

Selden introduces his essay with a brief exposition of the 
writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin,and Mao on the subject of the 
transition to socialism in the countryside.’ This tour d'horizon 
of the Marxist-Leninist tradition and Mao's earlier views on 
the agrarian situation in China provides a useful background 
for Selden's primary concern: the formation and development 
of cooperatives and collectives in Chinese agriculture from the 
early 1950s through the "socialist high tide" of 1955—56. It is 
Selden's conclusion that a strategy of forming cooperatives 
through popular support and voluntary participation by the 
peasants was thrust aside in the summer and fall of 1955. 
Instead China embarked on an accelerated. collectivization 





2. Mark Selden and Victor Lippi (eds.), The Transition to Socialism in China 
(Armonk: M.E. Sharpe. 19821. 

3. Mark Selden, “Cooperation and Conflict: Cooperative and Collective 
Formation in China's Countryside," ibid., pp. 32-97. 


process which culminated in the Great Leap Forward (GLF) 
of 1958—60. 

Why did this happen? Selden suggests that the change in 
strategy arose out of a mounting awareness that the targets of the 
First Five-Year Plan (1953-57) would not be fulfilled because 
of agriculture’s inability to support the industrialization drive. 
Selden also asserts that the Chinese leadership could (and 
should) have realized that the targets of the First Five-Year 
Plan were too ambitious, and scaled them down, or they could 
have changed investment priorities, i.e., directed more 
investment to light industry and agriculture. But these shifts 
did not take place. Selden argues that the reason they didn’t 
happen was that high growth rates for industry. especially 
heavy industry, remained as important in China as they had 
been in the Soviet First Five-Year Plan launched by Stalin in 
1928. 

In my opinion this is a correct observation. The Stalinist 
development strategy is characterized by rapid industrialization, 
focusing on heavy industry, and by forcible collectivization. I 
think that although collectivization in China was significantly 
less coercive than in the Soviet Union, due to the historical 
alliance between the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) and the 
peasantry, the underlying goal was the same: an attempt to 
increase the size of state revenue and the share of marketed 
agricultural products and rural accumulation without shifting 
investment resources from industry to agriculture. In short, 
agriculture was supposed to feed itself as well as finance 
accelerated industrial growth. The organizational means for 
ensuring the process of siphoning off resources from agriculture 
to industry were, ultimately, the agricultural communes. 

Selden argues that it was Mao himself who in the fall of 
1955 set the CCP on a new course in the "socialist high tide," 
thrusting aside his own theories of the gradual and voluntary 
transformation of Chinese agriculture. Thus a previously 
widely-held basic assumption, namely that Mao alone among 
the Chinese leaders represented the best interest of the peasants, 
must be discarded. 

Again I would agree with Selden. In fact, it seems that 
periods during which Mao dominated the political process in 
China were characterized by policies quite unfavorable to 
agriculture. Mao's focus was on high accumulation rates and 
heavy industrial growth. Agriculture was assigned the role of 
accumulation base for the development of industry in this 
particular development strategy.” 


The Role of Accumulation in 
PRC Economic Development 


Kojima Reiitsu's contribution focuses on the issue of 
accumulation.^ He lists seven forms of accumulation and argues 
that the extraction of surplus from the villages (form three), 

the Preobrazhensky notion of "primitive socialist accumu- 
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lation," has remained the most important : 
investment finance in the PRC. Kojima further observes that 
there are three important channels for sip 'honing off resources 
from the villages: the agricultural tax, scissors pricing, ; 
extraction of resources from the peasantry in y 
high pricing of agricultural producer goods from the ee 
sector. The last factor is in my view alse an aspect of the 
scissors-pricing channel, so that we could limit this to two 
principal channels. Kojima concludes that the $ 
accumulation increasingly contravenes the pressure for more 
consumption, i.e., the pressure for raising the living standards 
of the population. 
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high accumulation rates also figure prominently 
Lippit’s contribution.’ He maintains that the tr 
socialism in China has been jeopardized for two m 
First, the stagnation of the people’ s living standard fr 
mid-1950s to the mid-1970s in spite of increases | 
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that has replaced traditional forms of class rule 
in modern China. 
Lippit asserts that Chinese policies since the death of Mao 
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UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY AND CHAIRMAN MAO 
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Chinese poster from the fifties 


these reversals are the result of what he calls an “integrated 
strategy of reform and modernization.” 


Economic Reform 


Carl Riskin discusses the post-1979 attempt to reform the 
centralized-planning economic system, which was copied from 
the Soviet Union in the 1950s.* In the Soviet-inspired economic 
system, the activities of enterprises are controlled by a central 
plan Profits are collected as budget revenues, and capital is 
allocated as nonrepayable budget grants Prices are set by the 
state, and workers are hired through the state labor bureaus 
and assigned to factories, where they are paid wages fixed by 
the state In short, it 1s a highly centralized planning system 
leaving no room for initiatives by independent economic actors, 
let alone responsiveness to market forces. Riskin claims that 
for Mao the alternative to this economic system was not giving 
greater play to market forces, but rather using social 
mobilization based on mass line methods of leadership. 
Although this approach decentralized economic activity, it did 
not basically transform the economic system 

This 1s also the conclusion of Andrew Walder, who in his 
article addresses the three issues of work incentives and 
motivation, leadership and participation, and enterprise organı- 
zational problems.’ Walder claims that Mao’s anti-bureaucratic 
reforms resulted in a concentration of power in the hands of 
the hierarchy of leaders starting from the plant director and 
stretching down to the shop floor. The concentration of power 
in the hands of line management was not checked by the 
revolutionary committees, which were set up in Chinese 
factories beginning in 1967. In fact, according to Walder, 
already by 1971 the revolutionary committees had emerged as 
empty institutional shells around the expanded authority of line 
management. 

In 1971—73 former staff workers were returning to their 
office Jobs, but the people who had been promoted to take their 
places during the Cultural Revolution and its immediate aftermath 
were not dismissed. Consequently by the early 1970s there was 
a stratum of office workers bloated beyond the 1965 level." 
Walder observes that by the mid-1970s there were three aspects 
of the Maoist legacy in the area of leadership and administration: 
(1) power was concentrated in the hands of line management, 
(2) office staff had increased so that factory organization was 
more top-heavy than it had been previously, and (3) a 
"committee-1zation" and bureaucratization of decision-making 
had resulted in conservatism and the evasion of responsibility 
Thus Walder concludes that the Maoist efforts at reform had 


8 Carl Riskin, "Market, Maoism, and Economic Reform in China,” ibid , 
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10 Hong-yung Lee has argued that every political campaign in China —also 
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bureaucracy because the campaigns provide opportunities for political activists 
to enter cadre positions Moreover, the number of those dismissed from office 
appears to be smaller than the number of those recruited. Finally, when purged 
cadres return —as they did in the beginning of the 1970s—there is a tendency 
to accommodate them by creating additional positions instead of reinstating 
them ın their old jobs See Hong-yung Lee, "Deng Xiaoping’s Reform of the 
Chinese Bureaucracy,” Journal of Northeast Asian Studies, Vol 1, No 2 
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intensified rather than alleviated the problems ot centralized 
Soviet-style economic management and administration 

Edward Fnedman, in his contribution. also argues that 
there are striking similarities between Maoist and Soviet 
policies." Focusing on the 1948-58 pctiod in the Chinese 
debate on the transition to socialism, he detects three mayor 
positions. Liu Shaoqi, Yang Xianzhen, and others contended 
that different ownership systems could coexist for a long time 
in the transition phase, and stressed the need for balanced 
economic development The Chen Boda-Kang Sheng group 
(the Maoists) advocated rapid collectivization of agriculture, 
continued class struggle, and an economic strategy favoring 
heavy industry Finally, the Sun Yefang-Chen Yun group 
supported giving market forces a greater play and using the 
law of value in economic planning 





It is my impression that most of the contributors 
take it for granted that China is in a transition to 
socialism, and nowhere do I find the question 

- explicitly raised whether China actually might be 
in a flight from socialism. Obviously, in the near 
future the Communist party and state ownership 
of the major means of production within te 
industrial sector are not going to go away, and 
Marxism-Leninism will remain the formal legi- 
timating ideology. However, decollectivization cf 
agriculture, individually owned enterprises in the 
service and transportation sectors, a widening of 
wage disparities, the import of technology from 
the West, and the opening of special economic 
zones, etc. —are these not all tendencies pointing 
away from socialism? This crucial question is nof 
raised in any of these otherwise very stunulatii:g 
books. 
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In 1955-56 the Chen Yun-Sun Yefang group grew in 
strength, and China was moving towards Titoism, abandoning 
a Stalinist emphasis on the growth of heavy industry. 
centralization, and bureaucratization However, in 1956 Mao 
threw his weight behind the Chen Boda-Kang Sheng group, 
and by 1958 this group had won the debate China moved 
toward Stalinism. 


Agrarian Policies 


Tang Tsou, Marc Blecher, and Mitch Meisner analyze the 





1] Edward Fnedman, “Maoism, Titoism, Stalinsm Some Ongins and 
Consequences of the Maoist Theory of the Socialist Transition.” Selden ind 
Lippit, op cit, pp 159-214 


rise and fall of the Dazhai Brigade as the national model for 
Chinese agriculture." The Dazhai Bngade symbolized a 
specific approach to the organization of Chinese agriculture: 
the brigade rather than the production team as the basic unit 
of accounting and ownership, the elimination of private plots; 
the restriction of trade in free markets; the introduction of 
political criteria for determining the number of workpoints 
earned by a peasant; the imposition of an upper limit on the 
value of workpoints distributed in order to ensure accumulation; 
the preparation to reinstate the commune as the basic unit of 
accounting and ownership, etc. 
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Kraus points out that although the Chinese 
bureaucrats (defined as that part of the cadre corps 
in state and party which is paid with fixed state 
salaries) do not own the means of production in 
society, they do have a relationship to the means 
of production which is distinct from that of the 
rest of the population, that is, a collective authority 
over productive assets. Due to this position the 
bureaucrats are able to extract the economy's 
surplus and plan its disposition as well. 


These policies were all discarded when Deng Xiaoping 
and his political associates succeeded in defeating the Maoists 
at the crucial Third Plenum in December 1978. The agrarian 
policies of the beginning of the 1960s were reintroduced, 
causing the fall of the Dazhai Brigade as a national model and 
the political rout of the party secretary of Dazhai village and 
politburo member, Chen Yonggul. 

William Hinton's short contribution to the present book 
is a story of economic and technological transformation in the 
Chinese countryside (Long Bow village). His account reveals 
that the Chinese peasants still occupy the lowest rung in the 
Chinese power hierarchy, and that many initiatives are stifled 
by bureacratic, absolutism In this respect nothing much has 
changed in the Chinese countryside in spite of seemingly 
successful agricultural reforms. 

My general impression of The Transition to Socialism in 
China is that it is an important collection of essays indicating 
a pattern of congruence between Chinese (Maoist) and Soviet 
(Stalinist) processes and politics. The essays signify progress 
toward a more differentiated understanding of Chinese 
economic and societal development. However, I do have one 
minor objection, which concerns the absence of an analysis of 
the post-1978 Chinese debate on economic development 
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priorities. Such an analysis would reveal considerable disagree- 
ment among Chinese economists and planners concerning how 
far to pursue the two main goals of economic readjustment: 
(1) slowing down the growth rate of heavy industry in favor 
of agriculture .and light industry, and (2) reducing the 
accumulation rate. It would also disclose various policy 
positions on the question of structural economic reforms, i.e. 
reform of the centrally-directed economic planning system that 
was set up in the 1950s. 

Are different groups or factions pushing for certain types 
of policies? If this is the case, what are the likely consequences 
for Chinese policymaking within the economic policymaking 
arena? Friedman identifies three distinct groups with their 
respective policy positions Unfortunately, his analysis is 
limited to the 1948—58 period. What has happened since then? 
In short, the present book would have benefited from addressing 
the extent to which the Chinese themselves are united behind 
present policies, or whether one might find that present policies 
are determined by the push and pull of vanous groups of 
factions within the political leadership. 


State and Party in China 


Has the Chinese state become a roadblock preventing the 
articulation and expression of the interests and needs of the 
working population? Who controls the state in China—the 
party, the army, or the central bureaucracy? What are the 
relationships between these different organizations and institu- 
tions? Is power located exclusively at the center, or do we find 
a certain autonomy at the local level? These issues are addressed 
in State and Society in Contemporary China, edited by Victor 
Nee and David Mozingo." 

The book is divided into four parts: party and state, state 


and society, state and economy, and centralized and local X 


power. In the first part Gordon White analyzes the origin and 
form of the post-revolutionary Chinese state. He also attempts 
to assess whether Chinese politics can be characterized as 
authoritarian or democratic.'^ White notes that "the main theory 
of party and state transmitted to the CCP was Leninism in its 
Stalinist form."" Theory combined with history (the long 
tradition of the imperial Chinese bureaucracy) to form a 
socialist state, which in the 1950s emerged as a highly 
bureaucratic, bloated, and complex organization that was able 
to resist reform in succeeding decades. ; 

Of particular interest is White's discussion of the 
distribution of power in Chinese society. The party 1s the key 
institution, “the essential dynamic component exercising 
political leadership," “society’s ideological agent within the 
state." However, the government machine and the army also 
exercise power and influence. Thus the party must share power 
with these other organizations, and its absolute power ıs not 
undisputed. White notes that party leaders sometimes act as 
representatives of social groups or classes, for example Peng 
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Dehuai, who in the late 1950s represented the peasantry by 
highlighting the problems caused by the Great Leap Forward 


-and accelerated collectivization. Similarly, Deng Xiaoping 


represented the intellectuals and the experts in the late 1970s. 
Unfortunately, White does not address this crucial issue further. 
What is in question is the relationship between leaders or 
factions of the leadership and key social groups or classes in 
the society. Too little research has been done on this subject 
in relation to China. 

Tang Tsou’s contribution aims to measure the degree of 
totalitarianism of post-1949 Chinese society.'* According to 
Tsou, the Cultural Revolution of 1966—76 marked the 
culmination of a specific totalitarian tendency, the “revolution- 
ary-‘feudal’ totalitarianism of the ultra-leftists.” Political 
developments since 1976, especially from 1978—80, marked 
a retreat from the brink of “revolutionary-‘feudal’ total- 
itarianism,” and collective leadership has replaced the cult 
of the individual, i.e., a certain pluralism has been restored in 


* the political system. 


I agree with Tsou that the Chinese political system 1s 
characterized by a certain pluralism. However, in my view, 
Tsou presents too rosy a picture of the conditions of democracy 
in the post-Mao era. He downplays, for example, the 
Significance of the crackdown on the Chinese democracy 
movement in the spring of 1979. One of the first and more 
prominent victims of the crackdown was the editor of the 
underground journal Exploration, Wei Jingsheng, who was 
sentenced to fifteen years of imprisonment and deprived of 
civil rights for a further three years.'? 

Tsou describes the harsh punishment of Wei as a case that 
marks a step forward compared to the judicial behaviour of the 
regime in the period before the Cultural Revolution."? 


y- Although I would agree with Tsou that there has been a trend 


toward liberalization in China since 1978, it is important to 
note that this trend represents a zigzag course rather than a 
straight line. The clanpdown on the democracy movement was 


a serious setback for the implementation of socialist democracy 
in China. 


State and Army 


Whether the PRC ever developed into a party-state with 
the party wielding effective command over the state apparatus 
is questioned by Mozingo in his essay on the relationship 
between army and state in China.”' In his view, the Chinese 
military class has consistently been an obstacle to the formation 


y of a party-state or what Mozingo calls a “centralized 


2 


bureaucratic order characteristic of Communist states else- 
where." Mozingo notes that resistance within the army to a 
Soviet-style party-state might have been overcome 1f Mao had 
not turned against the party, in particular during the Cultural 
Revolution. Thus the convergence of Mao's and the army's 
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opposition to the establishment of party supremacy became a 
decisive factor shaping Chinese politics, especially after 1959 
Mozingo concludes that both the state apparatus as well as the 
military apparatus are now stronger than the party's. 





Has the Chinese state become a roadblock 
preventing the articulation and expression of the 
interests and needs of the working population? 
Who controls the state in China—the party, the 
army, or the central bureaucracy? What are the 
relationships between these different organizations 
and institutions? Is power located exclusively at 
the center, or do we find a certain autonomy at 
the local level? These issues are addressed in State 
and Society in Contemporary China, edited by 
Victor Nee and David Mozingo. 





In my opinion, Mozingo is carrying the argument a bit 
too far. Several questions arise: How are we to explain the 
reduction of army representation in leading policy bodies, such 
as the Central Committee, 1f Mozingo's observation ts correct? 
Would army representation in the Central Committee and in 
sessions of the People's Congress decrease if the army’s role 
in society had been augmented? In 1980 the military had its 
share of budget expenditures reduced by almost 3 billion yuan, 
and in 1981 the military budget was further slashed by 2 5 
billion to the figure of 16.85 billion." Are we to suppose that 
this is the result of policies onginating in the army 
establishment? In fact, the military has ranked last in China's 
Four Modernizations program, behind industry, agriculture, 
and science and technology. Such priorities could hardly please 
the generals and their officer corps. Clearly. the army is having 
its direct influence and role in society curbed as a result of 
decisions reached in the party, and not vice versa. Available 
evidence seems to prove that since the end of the Cultural 
Revolution, and especially since Lin Biao's abortive coup 
d'etat in September 1971, the army has seen its influence on 
national politics lessened, and the party has 1e-emerged as the 
central forum for decisionmaking in China. 


State and Society 


Maurice Meisner's article examines the place and function 
of the concept of the dicatorship of the proletariat 1n the recent 
history of the PRC.” But first he discusses the Marxist-Leninist 
theory of the state from which the concept was developed {n 
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this discussion he primarily draws on writings by Marx and 
Engels For some reason Meisner does not include Stalin and 
Lenin in his outline of the Marxist-Leninist heritage. The 
exclusion of Lenin 1s especially problematic, because Lenin, 
even more systematically than Marx and Engels, developed a 
theory of the state in the socialist transition phase. Moreover 
Lenin’s theory has had a determining impact on subsequent 
interpretations of classical Marxist works on the transition 
period and its political forms.” 

Meisner observes that in the socialist transition period, 
i.e., the period of transition from a capitalist to a communist 
society, the state takes the form of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat Marx believed that the dictatorship of the proletariat 
would be based on the democratic self-government of the 
immediate producers However, Meisner also tells us that in 
the post-Maoist era of the PRC the concept of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat has become little more than a ritualized slogan. 
I am not quite sure that Meisner is correct in this conclusion. 
I am inclined to go a step further, arguing that the concept has 
a precise meaning in Chinese political discourse. Therefore, 
in the new Chinese constitution, adopted in December 1982, 
the proclamation of the concept is discontinued and the term 
"the people's. democratic dictatorship” is used instead.” It is 
interesting to note that it 1s not only in China that the concept 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat has been discredited. The 
Eurocommunist version of Marxism also has removed the 
concept from its political vocabulary. 

Richard Kraus explores the relationship between state and 
society in relation to China’s class system, especially the social 
position of China’s bureaucrats.” Marxist theoreticians usually 
define classes in terms of property relations; that is, the owners 
of the means of production constitute the dominant class in a 
given societal formation. However, 1n the late 1960s and the 
beginning of the 1970s, aclass analysis appeared which stresses 
power and control rather than formal ownership as key 
concepts. Kraus demonstrates considerable knowledge of this 
class analysis as it was laid out in works by members of the 
French structuralist school, especially Louis Althusser, Charles 
Bettelheim, and Nicos Poulantzas Moreover, he is aware of 
Immanuel Wallerstein’s world-system analysis, Max Weber’s 
works on bureaucracies, and the positions of the Trotskyites 
(Trotsky, Livio Maitan), the East European reformers, 
(Wlodzimerz, Brus), as well as the dissidents (Milovan Djilas, 
Roy Medvedev). This solid theoretical background combined 
with respect for what has been written by empirically oriented 
Western scholars on the subject in relation to China has resulted 
in an interesting article." 

Kraus points out that although the Chinese bureaucrats 
(defined as that part of the cadre corps 1n state and party which 
is paid with fixed state salaries) do not own the means of 
production in society, they do have a relationship to the means 
of production which 1s distinct from that of the rest of the 
population, that is, a collective authority over productive 
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assets. Due to this position the bureaucrats are able to extract 
the economy's surplus and plan its disposition as well. 
However, although the bureaucracy controls the levers of * 
power of the state and society, it cannot be characterized as 
having established an unchallenged domination, in other words, 
the bureaucracy constitutes a class in formation rather than a 
fully established new class. Kraus also draws attention to the 
fact that although China's new class in formation has shared 
material interests, there are nevertheless frequent and some- 
times sharp internal divisions among the bureaucrats in the 
form of factional struggle. He concludes that these interbureauc- 
ratic conflicts also must be related to distinctions in the types 
of productive assets controlled by groups of cadres. 

Edward Friedman concludes the part on state and society 
with an in-depth analysis of Chinese views on obstacles 
blocking China's socialist progress. He detects two main 
positions: the “Marxist idealists” and the “Marxist mate- 
rialists "? The first group believes that fascist feudalism is the 
principle obstacle on the road leading to socialism in China, 
whereas the second group points to the emergence of a new 
capitalist class strategically located 1n the party and state. 

The Li Yı Zhe group of 1973—74 is given considerable 
attention as an example of “Marxist materialists," and Friedman 
correctly observes that in 1978-79 the “Zhe” of the group, 
namely Wang Xizhe, further developed the theories of the 
group. Friedman points to members of the Ma Yanwen writing 
group, who published several articles in Beijing Daxue Xuebao 
in 1978, as the most systematic proponents of the “Marxist 
idealist” position. Friedman also stresses that there were 
prominent party members, for example Yu Guangyuan, who 
went beyond official party policy in advocating the need for a 
democratization of Chinese politics ın the post-Mao era. 


State and Economy 


Benedict Stavis claims that China's economic strategy in 
resource mobilization and allocation has been based upon a 
very strong state.? This has weakened social, economic, and 
political constraints on the state and has augmented the power 
of the state bureaucracy. In short, economic progress has been 
achieved at the price of creating a strong state, which presents 
a danger to the ideological goal of achieving socialism and, 
ultimately, to the communist ideal of a classless society. 

Dorothy Solinger places the Chinese economic reforms 
of 1979-80 ın a longer perspective by tracing Marx's view on 
trade and commerce. Subsequently she discusses different 
Chinese political stances toward the market in China.” In 
Solinger’s opinion there are three major policy positions on 
how to handle the circulation of commodities in China: the 
radical position, which focuses on class struggle, self-suffi- 
ciency, and mass participation in planning by local-level work 
units; the bureaucratic position, which stresses strict planned 
management of all trade and commerce, as well as controlled 
prices; and the marketeer approach, which involves relatively 
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free exchange of commodities, fluctuating prices, and a plan 
moderated by the law of value. The radicals are represented 


«^ by Hua Guofeng, the bureaucrats by Li Xiannian and Yu Qiuli, 


T 
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and the marketeers by Deng Xiaoping. 


State and Locality 


In the last part of the book, Victor Nee uses an institutional 
study of the Chinese militia system to throw light on the linkage 
between central and lócal power.?! It is his opinion that this 
system is the principal instrument for state control in the 
countryside. But he also points out that the militia system is 
linked to social networks rooted in local interests. The very 
existence of these local networks implies a potential degree of 
local autonomy vis-à-vis the state. 

There is also a close correspondence between the militia 
leadership and the local political elite. In fact, it appears that 
a subcounty elite has emerged, integrated through networks of 


- personal ties and connections (guanxi) This elite constitutes a 


buffer between the peasants and the state bureaucracy, 
sometimes to the extent of frustrating the implementation of 
national policies. It must be remembered that one of the major 
achievements of the new state system created in China after 
1949 has been the extension of organs of state power into the 
villages. "The penetration of the villages," as Franz Schurmann 
has called it, enabled the state to reach down to the countryside 
in a way unparalleled in Chinese history. 

Richard Madsen's contribution is concerned with the role 
of the militia system in channeling the energy and enthusiasm 
of peasant youth. He bases his analysis on a case study of a 
village in Guangdong province close to the Hong Kong 
border.? Madsen shows that the political potential of peasant 
youth differs considerably from that of urban youth sent to the 
countryside during the Cultural Revolution. Peasant youth do 
not pose as serious a threat to social order as that posed by 
sent-down youth. He also claims that peasant youth have until 
recently been an important resource for the CCP in pursuing 
social and political objectives in the countryside. However, by 
the mid-1970s this “youth connection” had begun to disappear 
because of frustrated expectations and a breakdown in the 
credibility of policies emanating from party and state. 


State and Society in Contemporary China is an important 
collection of essays drawing attention to the central role of the 
state in shaping political, economic, and social development 
in China. The book clearly demonstrates the inadequacy of the 
totalitarian model in analyzing state. and society in China. 
However, I am not sure that editors Victor Nee and David 
Mozingo are correct in pointing out in the introduction that the 
contributors in general find the bureaucratic model an 
inadequate tool in explaining stafe-society relationships since 
1949. This is certainly not the impression I get from reading 
the essays by White, Kraus, and Solinger. They all convincingly 
show that the bureaucracy plays a major role in Chinese society 
and that different bureaucratic systems in the Chinese polity 
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compete to influence the political process 


The Theories and Policies of the Cultural Revolution 
China from Mao to Deng. The Politics and Economics of 


“Socialist Development, edited by the Bulletin of Concerned 


Asian Scholars, with an introduction by Bruce Cumings, 1s a 


- collection of articles previously published in the Bulletin.™ The 


collection is similar 1n spirit and theme to the books reviewed 
above. 





It appears that a subcounty elite has emerged, 
integrated through networks of personal ties and 
connections (guanxi). Ths elite constitutes a buffer 
between the peasants and the state bureaucracy, 
sometimes to the extent of frustrating the imple- 
mentation of national policies. It must be remem- 
bered that one of the major achievements of the 
new state system created in China after 1949 has 
been the extension of organs of state power into 
the villages. “The penetration of the villages," as 
Franz Schurmann has called it, enabled the state 
to reach down to the countryside in a way 
unparalleled in Chinese history. 





Per Moller Christensen and Jorgen Delman maintain that 
competing theoretical policy platforms form the basis for 
recurrent power struggles in the Chinese polity * Therefore. 
they argue, it is necessary to consider the theory behind the 
Cultural Revolution in order to establish a basis for analyzing 
actual policymaking. This theory is the theory of Mao Zedong 
and the Shanghai School of the Gang of Four. Basing 
themselves on several Shanghai School manuscripts, they argue 
that the Shanghai School significantly developed Marxist 
theories on the subject of transitional societies In particular, 
the "generative class theory," originally worked out by Mao 
and further elaborated by the Gang of Four, represents a “most 
significant contribution to socialist theory." 

In the conclusion, Moller Christensen and Delman ask 
what the implications of the theory are for the understanding 
of modern China. This is a good question, which unfortunately 
is left unanswered. I think 1t 1$ very important to attempt to 
identify the policy platform of the Gang of Four, and for this 
Moller Christensen and Delman deserve credit. However, 
crucial questions remain: How and to what extent was the 
theory articulated 1n the policymaking process at the apex of 
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the power structure? Did the Gang of Four have any significant 
support from important sectors of the party-state-army nexus, 
or were they totally dependent on Mao’s power and prestige? 
Does the Gang of Four policy position play any role in present 
Chinese power struggles? 

Edward Friedman argues that the Gang of Four was easily 
quashed because they did not have any military base, and it 
was Marshall Ye Jianying and other military leaders who in 
1976 put an end to the Gang of Four's quest for power.” 
Friedman is not happy with the policies of the Cultural 
Revolution. He thinks that they resulted in terror and arbitrary 
violence, and that the Gang of Four and their supporters were 
responsible for what happened. He concludes that in contradis- 
tinction to cultural revolutionary policies, post-Mao leadership 
offers a political course committed to liberalization and 
democratization. 

This 1s also the view of Ralph Crozier, who examines 
Chinese politics through the lenses of Chinese political 
cartoons." These cartoons mushroomed in 1979 and formed a 
vehicle for social satire and protest. Crozier points out that by 
early 1980 the cartoons were veering away from open criticism 
of the Chinese political system in favor of order and authority. 
What had happened? Apparently the new power-holders felt 
threatened by the criticism and reacted by restricting the newly 
extended freedoms, thereby causing anxiety and fear among 
the artists. ae 


Agricultural Policies 


The articles by Mitch Meisner and Marc Blecher, Victor 
Nee, and Victor Lippit all examine post-Mao policies in relation 
to the Chinese countryside. Meisner and Blecher discuss the 
role of the county in rural affairs in the PRC.” In particular, 
they address the comprehensive approach to rural development 
embodied in Hua Guofeng’s 1975 policy guidelines for setting 
up Dazhai-type counties. They conclude that although the 
county in the post-Mao period has continued to play an 
important role in rural development, it has nevertheless been 
strictly limited ın its capacity to intervene in rural economic 
affairs, and the key role of county party leadership has been 
downgraded. This development is associated with the rapid 
dismantlement of the Dazhai model by the post-Mao leadership. 

Nee deals with recent changes in a rural production brigade 
1n Fujian province in which he did field work in the spring of 
1980.” He describes trends toward smaller production teams, 


greater team autonomy, and new incentive systems which. 


reward individual efforts. These trends reveal that important 
changes have occurred in the Chinese countryside since the 
death of Mao. However, Nee also finds indications of a certain 
continuity. To his surprise none of the local cadres have been 
purged, although Fujian province was considered a stronghold 
of the Gang of Four. Thus, considering the changes in national 
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policies, the stability of the local elite has been quite impressive. 

Lippit also asserts continuity between the Maoist and the 
post-Mao period. He provides a detailed account of the 
evolution of the commune system since the Great Leap Forward - 
and argues that this system has not changed much in the 
post-Mao period. He concludes that the commune system 
“remains an intrinsic part of the new development strategy." 
In my view this is not the case. Rather, the new agricultural 
policies implemented beginning in 1979 involved a dismantling 
of the commune system. Thus, in December 1982 the National 
People’s Congress decided to abolish the commune system in 
agricultural production. At present the contract system based 
on individual households has been adopted by more than 95 
percent of peasant households.” 

In reviewing the, “new overall development strategy,” 
Lippit notes that agriculture now receives a much higher share 
of state investments than at any time during the 1966—76 period. 
Thus the share of state capital construction funds devoted to 
agriculture increased from 10.7 percent in 1978 to 14 percent 
in 1979, and will increase to 18 percent a year in 1982-84 
The sources for these estimates are Yu Qiuli’s report on the 
1979 National Economic Plan and an article in the Beijing 
Review on the Agricultural Development Program contained 
in “The Decision on Some Questions Concerning the 
Acceleration of Agricultural Development" approved in 
September 1979 by the Central Committee." However, 
according to the “Communique on the Fulfillment of China's 
1982 Economic Plan" and the 1982 Zhongguo Jingji Nianjian, 
the proportion of state capital construction allotted to 
agriculture actually decreased from 11.1 percent in 1978 to 6.1 
percent in 1982." 

How are we to explain the discrepancy between these 
figures and Lippit's figures for the share of state capital * 
construction devoted to agriculture? The problem appears to 
be that Lippit's figures in a strict sense reflect more than 
agricultural capital construction investment (mostly irrigation 
and water control projects) in the sense that they also cover 
funds to aid agriculture, loans, and other payments for 
agriculture in the 1978—82 period. In short, it 1s probably not 
correct to state as Lippit does that the share of state capital 
construction allotted to agriculture increased to 14 percent in 
1979 and will increase further to 18 percent by 1982—84. In 
fact, reliable Chinese sources reveal that by 1982 the share of 
state agricultural investments had dipped to 6.1 percent of total 
state capital construction outlay. 


Development Strategies 


James Nickum compares the market-oriented economy of 
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Taiwan with the plan-oriented economy cf the PRC.“ In doing 
this, he chooses a relatively advanced political-economic unit 


- within the PRC, namely Shanghai, to match against Taiwan. 


In Shanghai the principal mechanism fcr resource allocation 
and mobilization 1s the state plan, whereas in Taiwan the market 
Is the principal means for allocating resources and determining 
what will be produced. These are quite different paths to 
economic development Nickum concltdes that the present 
trend of events appears to point ta a convergence of 
development paths, in the sense that Shanghai and other urban 
areas in the PRC seem to be moving toward the Taiwan model 
of development. Major indications of the change on the 
mainland are more mobility of labor, < boosting of service 
trades and urban collective enterprises, th2 influx of funds from 
abroad, and the intensification of econorric and trade relations 
with foreign countries. 

In the last contribution to China frora Mao to Deng, Peter 
Van Ness and Satish Raichur also deal with development 
strategies." They argue that three alteraative strategic lines 
have been attempted in post-revolutionzry China: a Stalinist 
model emphasizing centralized bureaucratic planning (strategy 
A); a Maoist approach based on Party-direzted mass movements 
(strategy B); and a strategy of “market socialism," which 
represents an attempt to build a market mechanism into the 
planned economy (strategy C). Strategy A was implemented 
in China during the First Five-Year Plan (1953—57). Strategy 
B was attempted during the Great Leap Forward, and strategy 
C began to take shape after the new leadership had consolidated 
its power in 1977. 

Van Ness and Raichur's project of analyzing socialist 
development in post-revolutionary Chma in the light of 
different strategic lines is well-conceived. However, certain 
inconsistencies and misconceptions must be pointed out. They 
claim, for example, that Mao advocated the simultaneous 
development of agriculture and industry, and that the Great 
Leap Forward saw the implementation of this approach. This 
is undoubtedly not the case. In fact, it appears that the Great 
Leap Forward actually represented an mtensification of the 
Stalinist strategy rather than a break, especially in regard to 
the relationship between the main sectors of the economy. Thus 
investments in heavy industry were higher during this time 
than during the First Five-Year Plan. Mcreover, a closer look 
at Mao's writings does not substantiate the proposition that 
Mao broke with the Stalinist development strategy, or what I 
have elsewhere dubbed the Feldman-Preo»razhensky paradigm 
for economic growth ^ In short, it seems to me that Van Ness 
and Raichur establish a false distinction between strategy A 
and strategy B, thereby losing sight of the fact that in the 
economic realm Maoism in several important aspects is an 
intensification of Stalinism. 

It 1s also problematic that Van Ness and Raichur avoid a 
discussion. of the readjustment policy of 1961—65 which 
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also—by using their definition of the term——constitutes a 
specific strategic line. This readjustment policy was meant to, 
and in fact did, lower the excessively high rate of accumulation 
In addition, it altered the relationship between the main sectors 
of the economy 1n favor of agriculture Thus a basic change 
of goals and means for economic development was ım- 
plemented during the readjustment and consolidation period of 
1961—65. 

Van Ness and Raichur note that after Mao's death and the 
downfall of the Gang of Four a new strategy of socialist 
development began to take shape in China This is strategy C 
("market socialism"), which in the view of the authors 1s 
synonymous with the Four Modernizations program. the 
strategy of the Deng Xiaoping leadership [n my view, strategy 
C, the market approach, cannot easily be identified with the 
Four Modernizations program in the form advocated by Hua 
Guofeng in 1977—78 and embodied in his Ten-Year Plan, put 
forward in February 1978. This plan represents a continuation 
of Maoist policies rather than a break. Moreover, the Third 
Plenum held in December 1978 actually shelved Hua 
Guofeng's modernization program rather than adopting it. Then 
and only then did strategy C come to the forefiont of economic 
policymaking 

Finally, it ıs probably sound to distinguish between the 
Soviet model (the centralized-planning economic system) and 
the Soviet (Stalinist) development strategy (the "big push") 
The Chinese reformers are primarily concerned with changing 
the economic system into a less rigid and centrally controlled 
system, whereas the readjusters concentrate on altering 
macroeconomic priorities (the strategic line) 


Conclusion 


It 15 1mportant to remember that Chinese planners and 
politicians work and think within a Chinese context Yet our 
understanding of the transition to socialism in China will be 
broadened only by drawing constructive parallels with the otaer 
socialist countries and their implementation of the Marxist- 
Leninist program. The three books reviewed in this essay 
constitute a promising start in this direction 

It is my impression, however, that most of the contributors 
take it for granted that China is in a transition to socialism, 
and nowhere do | find the question explicitly raised whether 
China actually might be in a flight from socialism. Obviously 
in the near future the Communist party and state ownership of 
the major means of production within the industnal sector are 
not going to go away, and Marxism-Leninism will remain the 
formal legitimating ideology. However, decollectivization of 
agriculture, individually owned enterprises in the service and 
transportation sectors, a widening of wage disparities, the 
import of technology from the West, and the opening of special 
economic zones, etc.—are these not all tendencies pointing 
away from socialism? This crucial question 1s not raised 1n any 


of these otherwise very stimulating books A 
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Review Essay: 
William Shawcross, 
Declining Cambodia 


by Ben Kiernan 


It is not often that an entire group of people change their 
minds on a foreign policy issue, at least within a short space 
of time. On Kampuchea, this did occur around 1978, when 
most of those who had previously sympathized with the Khmer 
Rouge declared their disillusionment.' It meant admitting that 
there was much truth to the militant anti-communists’ 
well-publicized case against the Khmer Rouge, who were 
indeed one of history's most brutal regimes. In the same period, 
however, as Michael Vickery has shown in "Democratic 
Kampuchea—CIA to the Rescue," many of the same 
anti-communists suddenly dropped their opposition to the 
Khmer Rouge, whom they now saw as a useful opponent of 
Vietnamese communism. 

However, not all concerned with this issue passed each 
other going the other way. Some Westerners who had initially 
opposed the Khmer Rouge continued to do so after 1978—79, 


even though they usually saw Vietnam's early-1979 overthrow, 


of the Khmer Rouge regime as a catastrophe. Many people in 
the West were greatly impressed by Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk's mid-1979 statement in his book War and Hope, 
"The presence of the Vietnamese in my country today, 
humiliating and unpleasant as it 1s for us Khmers, is the 
only—and moreover, imperfect—protection for the Khmer 
people against being massacred by the partisans of Pol Pot, leng 
Sary, and other Khmer Rouge.” Naturally such statements had 
greatest effect on Sihanouk’s own long-term supporters. 

In May 1982, the former Australian honorary consul 
general for Sihanouk’s Cambodia wrote to the Far Eastern 
Economic Review attacking the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations’ (ASEAN's) “ailing policy" of an anti-Vietnamese 
coalition to include the Khmer Rouge.’ His letter pointed out 
that "the mass of the Cambodian [peasant] population will not 
accept a Khmer Rouge return and will not turn against the 
invader until the prospect of the Khmer Rouge staging a 
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comeback ıs eliminated.” Meanwhile, “the Khmer Rouge and 
the ‘Son Sannians’ are declining ... their relevance as an 
opposition must be seriously questioned. . Hanoi is not losing 
in Cambodia.” The writer went on to suggest that because “Hanoi 
appreciates the potential of Sihanouk,” some kind of arrange- 
ment between the two of them should be considered by ASEAN. 
Several weeks later, ASEAN did the opposite. It stitched 
together its anti-Hanoi coalition of Pol Pot’s Khmer Rouge, 
Son Sann, and Sihanouk The same writer’s next letter to the 
Far Eastern Economic Review was therefore long in coming 
(11 April 1985), but it reflected real changes in his viewpoint 
These changes are indicative of a third, much wider, Western 
reasssessment. In his 1985 letter the writer speaks of "the r 
increasing Khmer guerrilla campaign,” which is “the most 
powerful factor working at forcing the Vietnamese to negotiate 
meaningfully.” (The 1982 letter had claumed that the guerrillas 
“will never . . . exert enough pressure to bring Hanoi: to the 
conference table.") Also, where the first letter fad stated that 
"Hanoi will never consider leaving Cambodia while there is 
the slightest chance of a Khmer Rouge resurgence,” the-second 
letter, on the other hand, refers to the Vietnamese-backed 
Kampuchean government (not the ASEAN-backed, Pol Pot- 
dominated coalition), as "largely former associates and 
henchmen of the barbaric Pol Pot regime.” Apparently, it had 
become acceptable to be a current, but not a “former” associate 
of Pol Pot’s Khmer Rouge. É 
The difference between the two views is all the more 
surprising because of two developments that occurred in the in- 
terim. The second letter, with its claims for "the increasing Khmer 
guerrilla campaign," was penned just after these "guerrillas" 
had lost all twenty of their bases to a Vietnamese offensive in 
early 1985. Yet Hanoi and Phnom Penh had offered, in the 
words of the Kampuchean prime minister Hun Sen, “conces- 
sions to Prince Sihanouk and other people if they join with us 
to eliminate Pol Pot."^ The Far Eastern Economic Review 
has reported that Phnom Penh may even be willing to accept 





4 Press conference in Ho Chi Minh City, 8 March 1985. See also FEER, 7 
February 1985 


Sihanouk as head of state.’ In other words, the Vietnamese 
and Kampuchean governments are offering what the Australian 
had recommended in 1982 as a solution, which he now rejects 
outright. The logic of the onetime consul general can only be 
explained in terms of the 1982 alliance between Son Sann, 
Sihanouk, and Pol Pot contracted just after the first letter had 
been written. 

A better known example of Western mimicry of 
Sihanoukist unpredictability is that of William Shawcross, the 
British journalist and author of two widely praised books on 
Kampuchea. In 1981 Shawcross wrote:"For most Cambodians 
nothing is more terrifying than the return of the Khmer Rouge 
in any form or alliance, and their re-emergence as a 
considerable force is the best possible argument for the 
continued presence of the Vietnamese . . .”° By 1984, just 
such an alliance had been reached, which Shawcross found 
"sad, indeed." But he now preferred to imply that he had found 
something "more terrifying": "Perhaps one should ask why 
people like Sihanouk, his former prime minister Son Sann, and 
many Cambodians of lesser rank are prepared to join even the 
Khmer Rouge against the Vietnamese." By 1985 Shawcross 
had shifted even further. For instance, in 1981 he said, "By 
adopting the Khmer Rouge, by rebuilding them on the ground, 
by promoting them in the councils of the world, we have made 
them, as the New York Times has pointed out, ‘our monsters." ° 
But in 1985 he said, "Vietnam's refusal to compromise on its 
occupation of Cambodia is . . . the principal reason for the 
continuation of the Khmer Rouge.” Such an extraordinary 
turnabout can only be explained in the light of the fact that in 
the meantime Sihanouk had made the Khmer Rouge his 
"monsters" as well; a stand that Shawcross can only defend 
by projecting it onto the Vietnamese. 

A similar inversion of the facts eases the burden of proof 
of anti-Khmer Rouge commitment. Shawcross wrote in 1984: 
"Vietnam's conduct since its invasion of Cambodia rarely 
suggested that it wished to see a compromise in which the 
Khmer Rouge were removed as a viable force in Cambodia— 
which was what the ASEAN countries and their Western 
partners insisted was their aim." [n this view, those who are 
rebuilding the "monsters" need merely insist that their aim is 
to "remove them as a viable force," whereas fighting them, as 
only Vietnam and Heng Samrin's government are doing, is 
apparently inadequate evidence of such an aim. 

The poverty of Shawcross's new analysis became very 
evident in early 1985 when the Vietnamese overran the Khmer 
Rouge headquarters and all other bases along the Thai border. 
Hanoi also offered to withdraw all its troops from Kampuchea 
in return for the exiling of Pol Pot and leng Sary and the 
disarming of their followers. One might have expected 
Shawcross to welcome this "compromise in which the Khmer 
Rouge were [to be] removed as a viable force." But he did 
not; and as the Far Eastern Economic Review put it, "the 
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proposal has been ignored by ASEAN as well as by “thei 
Western partners," except Australia. ASEAN. and Thailand in 
particular, have so far merely attempted to disguise then 
material support for Pol Pot's forces by claiming that he has 
"retired" and has been replaced by his former deputy prime 
minister and close colleague for thirty years, Son Sen, whom 
Thailand's foreign minister describes as “a very good man 

If, as William Shawcross suggests in the subtitle of his 
latest book, there is any relationship between “Cambodia 
Holocaust and Modern Conscience," à critical event in Western 
intellectual history then occurred with the 1982. coalition 
agreement between Pol Pot, Sihanouk, and Son Sann. The 
latter two, who between them command the sympathies oi 
nearly all Western conservatives with an interest in Kampuchea 
had become collaborators of the most brutal and radical 
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communist movement in history. And Shawcross, after 
condemning his enemies for supporting Pol Pot's Khmer 
Rouge, now failed to condemn his friends for doing the same. 
His new position required an even more vociferous attack on 
his old enemies, or at least those of them who now disagreed 
with the Pol Pot alliance. 

Discussing a new book produced in Finland, Kampuchea: 
Decade of the Genocide, a British reviewer recently wrote that 
“23 Finns, the country's best and brightest, supported by five 
research groups . . . a little army . with amazing balance 





* From Alan Wingate, The Temples of Angkor (London: Westbrook House, 
1963), plate 46. 
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reach the same conclusions as Shawcross operating on his 
own."" This statement is indicative of the Western media's 
reception of William Shawcross's The Quality of Mercy. What 
greater praise can one offer, than to regard a book not as merely 
balanced (or even amazingly so), but as the yardstick for 
assessing balance in the conclusions of armies of others? The 
Shawcross view, now disseminated as an ideology of 
Cambodian affairs, is obviously worth exainining. 

Shawcross's approach to Cambodia was probably first 
made known in his book about the American war and the Lon 
Nol regime (1970—75), Sideshow: Kissinger, Nixon and the 
Destruction of Cambodia," a study which has largely stood 
the test of time." Two small points, however, may be seen as 
signals of what was to come: the use of the word "Destruction" 
in the title, and the penultimate sentence, which ran: "Cambodia 
was not a mistake; it was a crime." To be fair to Shawcross it 
is obvious that he was referring to U.S. policy on Cambodia, 
rather than to the country itself, just as many Americans refer 
to "Vietnam" when they mean the U.S. experience there. But 
the elision is significant, for it leaves the impression that the 
country has little existence independent of the Western impact 
upon it (or its reverberating impact on the West), an impact 
capable of "destroying" it. 

Sideshow came out in early 1979, just as the Vietnamese 
army invaded Kampuchea and overthrew the Pol Pot regime. 
To describe these events Shawcross, though long critical of 
Pol Pot's Khmer Rouge, wrote an article entitled "The End of 
Cambodia?"'^ He alleged that the Vietnamese were committing 
genocide by imposing a massive famine on the Khmer people. 
Next, after a 1980 visit to the country, his first in ten years, 
Shawcross produced another piece, entitled. "Kampuchea 
Revives "'"" This was something of an aberration in the 
continuing saga of the country's Destruction and End, as soon 
became clear from his next contributions, "Cambodia: Some 
Perceptions of a Disaster," and most recently, "The Burial 
of Cambodia. """ 

The dominant theme— Destruction, End, Disaster, Burial- 
—can be summed up in the word "Decline." This was a term 
favored by the French to describe the state of their colonial 
Protectorate at the time they "rescued" it from being swallowed 
up by Thailand and Vietnam, in the mid-nineteenth century. 
That Kampuchea had been doomed to extinction, having 
become a pale shadow of its twelfth-century Angkorean 
greatness, was the view of the French naturalist Henri Mouhot, 
who even claimed that he had discovered the Angkor temples, 
of which the Khmer allegedly knew nothing. (In fact, at the 
time of his visit in 1859, several hundred Khmer monks and 
hundreds of others were living in the grounds of Angkor Wat.) 
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Mouhot described Angkor by asking, “What has become of 
this powerful race, so civilised, so enlightened . . . ? It . 


. presents a sad contrast to the state of barbarism into which the 


nation 1s now plunged.” 

After the French left in 1954, Norodom Sihanouk took 
up the same theme: only his political adroitness could keep the 
country from disappearing off the map altogether. Even in 
1985, fifteen years after his removal from power, Sihanouk 
could still claim that "in one or two decades Kampuchea will 
be just a province of Vietnam " To demonstrate this, he 
estimated that over 500,000 Vietnamese civilians have now 
settled in Kampuchea and that this was swamping the country ? 
But in 1970, under Sihanouk's own regime, Vietnamese 
civilian residents of Kampuchea numbered 450,000. The 
increase since 1970 is hardly discernible, even using Sihanouk's 
exaggerated figures ?^' The Prince himself had presided over a 
greater increase during the previous fifteen-year period 

The theory of ineluctable decline 1s based on two points: 


, Firstly, the shrinking of the geographic boundaries of the 


f 


Angkorean Empire, which at its height included the Mekong 
Delta (now 1n Vietnam) and large parts of present-day Thailand 
and Laos, perhaps even of Burma and Malaysia. Secondly, the 
theory went, this empire had risen to economic and political 
predominance by means of an irrigation system that permitted 
the harvest of three or even four crops per year—long since 
reduced to one in the process of Khmer decline. This theory 
was long unchallenged, as a result of the authority of the French 
scholar who propounded it, Bernard-Philippe Groslier. But he 
has now abandoned it, conceding that irrigation canals at 
Angkor were used only to increase the area under cultivation, 
and that there had been only one annual harvest Similarly, as 
Michael Vickery has shown, the alleged collapse of Angkor 
in 1432, and the relocation of the capital further east, rather 
represent a shift 1n the country's economic priorities to take 
advantage of the international sea trade. Kampuchea ın fact 
maintained much of its regional strength until the eighteenth 
century.” 

But the thesis of a 700-year decline was obviously useful 
to French colonialism (and to the Francophile Sihanouk); it is 
not necessary to question the remarkable scholarship of French 
orientalism to see this What 1s less well known 1s how crucial 
it was to the Pol Pot regime, which set out to recover what it 
saw as the country's lost grandeur and productive capacity. 
The double myth of unceasing geographic diminution and of 
multiple Angkorean harvests offered the Khmer Rouge both 
the motive and the means to pursue their mass mobilization 
programs The evidence now suggests that the Khmer Rouge 
agricultural system (not to speak of the political one) was a 
failure, its goal probably impossible from the start. 

Well, what does all this have to do with William 
Shawcross’s The Quality of Mercy? Intriguingly, in this book 
about Kampuchea in the 1980s Shawcross hangs on grimly to 
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the underlying theme of decline even when he undergoes a 
complete change of mind about the facts of the case 


In his approach, Kampuchea is abstracted to e 
figment of the Western mind. Thus, according to 
Shawcross, U.S. involvement in supplying the 
Khmer Rouge since 1979 "exhibited ct best a loss 
of memory and lack of imagination, at worst a 
cynicism that will have long and disturbing 
repercussions on international! consciousness." 
No mention here of the repercussions on Kampu- 
chea itself of “20-40,000 Pol Pot guerrillas” 
well-fed and armed and poised indefinitely on the 
Thai border. The tragedy of Kampuchea today is 
that the only forces opposing this rescued terrorist 
army are those of Heng Samrin and the Viet- 
namese, and that it has earned them only scorn 
from the High Priests of Modern Conscience. 





The book 1s composed of two roughly equal parts The 
first. presents all the evidence Shawcross can amass to 
demonstrate that there was a nationwide famine underwav ın 
Kampuchea after Pol Pot's overthrow in early 1979, that the 
country's new rulers, the Vietnamese and Heng Samrm’s 
regime, refused to ask for aid, and that when they finally did 
ask, they dilly-dalhed about accepting ıt. Thus, he says. in 
1980 there reappeared in the West "the fear of famine—a 
second famine" (p. 277), the first having apparently occurred 
in 1979 This disposes of the argument advanced by 
Shawcross's enemies, that the West did not care about starving 
Kampucheans; it was really the Vietnamese who didn't care, 
whose “invasion had nothing to do with human rights” (70) 
The reviewer in the Washington Post of 30 July 1984 therefore 
states that the book shows that the Vietnamese failed 'to 
distribute aid to the hungry out in the villages." In 1985 
Shawcross added the embellishment that the Heng Samrin 
regime “was responsible for creating many of the conditions 
that caused the famine."^ 

In the second half of his book, however, Shawcross wheels 
his argument around and opens fire on the same targets from 
the opposite direction. "There 1s, fortunately, no evidence that 
large numbers of people did starve to death" under Heng Samrin 
(370); "the threat of famine had been overestimated in 1979" 
(374) is his conclusion here. It was this point that the reviewer 
in Time of 30 July 1984 (the same day as the Washington 
Post review!) chose to emphasize: "Ultimately, Shawcross 
contends, the famine was nothing but a false alarm put about 
by the Vietnamese to exploit the overanxious conscience of 
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the West." This allegedly enabled Hanoi to use Western aid 
money to build up its administration of Kampuchea (without 
large numbers of people starving to death, that is). The decline 
theme thus crops up in another way. Western-funded 
Vietnamese absorption of the country will wipe it off the map 
just as surely as mass famine. The “subtle genocide” that 
Shawcross once alleged the Vietnamese were committing in 
1979 by deliberately allowing the Kampucheans to starve to 
death is now redefined to cover pretending to starve them to 
death. 

But what did happen? I was Shawcross’s interpreter for 
several weeks 1n Kampuchea in mid-1980 when it dawned on 
him that, as he put it then, “there was no famine” in 1979. 
What he should have said was that nearly all the “two million 
people” he had predicted in 1979 would be “dead by Christmas” 
(206) had survived. Large numbers of people we were 
interviewing reported no knowledge of deaths from starvation 
under Heng Samrin in 1979. The enormous aid program had 
been a success, with the help of an admittedly small but crucial 
Christmas (December-January) harvest. 

Whether he is describing the alleged terrible effects of the 
1979 famine, or claiming that, as the New York Review of 
Books puts it,” the famine “in fact never occurred,” Shawcross 
manages to avoid mentioning this late 1979 rice crop. The 
omission serves two purposes. In the first part of the book, it 
enables him to plausibly stress the failure (217, 224) of the 
Vietnamese to distribute all food aid to the peasants at the 
[harvest] time. In the second half of the book, on the other 
hand, failure to mention this harvest enables him to plausibly 
cite (372) reports that there was no evidence of starvation late 
in 1979, to claim that the Vietnamese exaggerated the threat 
of famine! Of the Kampuchean agricultural system, Shawcross 
notes only that the Vietnamese invasion of early 1979 “did not 
accord with the rhythms of the country’s agricultural life” (95). 
In fact the retreating Khmer Rouge had to leave most of the 
1978 rice crop standing in the fields, and so the Kampuchean 
population generally had more to eat ın 1979 than in 1978. 
Later, Shawcross does coyly refer to "the most important 
factor" in the survival of the Kampucheans, which he says is 
that Cambodia is a land blessed with extraordinary fecundity 
and natural abundance, particularly during the monsoon period 
at the end of the year X375). He lists a large number of food 
products available then, but seems to balk at the words "rice 
harvest." In another context, after a long section reporting 
Western allegations of Vietnamese non-distribution of food, 
Shawcross refers vaguely to a "harvest," but he does not inform 
us that ıt was in process at the time of the allegations (258). 
The news of the harvest was, however, reported by serious 
journalists. "Cambodia Has Food for the Time Being," wrote 
Maarten van Dulleman from Phnom Penh in January 1980. 
Perhaps the most qualified observer in Kampuchea at the time, 
the Khmer-speaking pastor Jean-Louis Clavaud, had told van 
Dulleman in December 1979 that the rice harvest then being 
gathered was “thirty percent of normal, enough for the coming 
months."? 

The 1979 harvest was small because little planting had 
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been done earlier in the year when the newly liberated 
Kampucheans had been spending much of their time scouring 


the country looking for relatives, returning to villages and,. 


homes from which Pol Pot's regime had deported them, or ` 
fleeing from the battle lines or into Thailand. So the 1979 
harvest would last but a few months into 1980, and the Heng 
Samrin government’s foreign minister (now prime minister), 
Hun Sen, was correct 1n predicting in July-1979 that “famine 
threatens more than two million of our compatriots” (109) in 
his request for aid. But Hun Sen may have been too farsighted 
for Shawcross, who then predicted “two million dead by 
Christmas” 1979. As his book shows (365), Shawcross was 
again wrong to complain later, “That’s what the Vietnamese 
who occupied the country told us."^* Rather, it was a false 
conclusion he jumped to, out of his prejudice and obsession 
with Kampuchean decline. 

Except for those under Pol Pot's (or Son Sann's) control, 
Kampucheans lived through 1979 on the basis of their access 


to the late 1978 crop, which Pol Pot's regime had been unable 4 


to confiscate from them as in previous years. But they planted 
little, and 1980 would see the need for real assistance along 
the lines Hun Sen had requested. This assistance was delivered 
by the massive international aid program. To pursue his point 
that the Vietnamese, rather than he himself, exaggerated the 
famine, Shawcross attempts to show that this food aid was not 
distributed to the people who needed ıt most— whom he 
variously implies were the entire population (369), the two 
million people specified by Hen Sen in July 1979 (396), the: 
refugees on the Thai border (343), and the peasants rather than 
the city people (258, 378). 

This argument is immobilized by two factors. Firstly, in 
the mass of statistics he presents, Shawcross nowhere attempts 


to compute a reasonable estimate of the amount of food aid ,. 


that was delivered to Phnom Penh and divide it by a 
medium-range estimate of the Kampuchean population to 
discover how much each person would have received had the 
aid been evenly distributed by the government Without 
performing this basic operation, Shawcross cannot be taken 
seriously if he wishes to claim significant diversion. I estimated 
that each Kampuchean would have received only 5 kgs. of food 
per month in 1979—80 had the aid been perfectly distributed.’ 
To Shawcross, however, distributions on this scale seem to 
suggest diversion (369). The government did not distribute 5 
kgs. per person to food producers (who in early 1980, 
Shawcross says, received an average of 1-1'4 kilograms, 
varying from one-quarter of a kilogram to 3 kilograms). But 


his apparent concern 1s that the achieved aid distribution level - 


was less than the full food intake (12 kg ) necessary to keep a 
person alive and healthy. What Shawcross appears to say 1s 
that if famine threatened, the government should have 
distributed that level of aid immediately. To lend seriousness 
to such a claim, the notion that this was harvest time has to 
be ruled out altogether: 


There 1s no way in which the amount of international food aid that 
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was actually distributed dunng /979 and the early part of 1980 
could have saved 2 25 million people from famine. If these people 
did not starve to death—and there 1s, fortunately, no evidence that 
large numbers of people did—then there seems to be only one 
other conclusion The threat of famine was exaggerated in 1979 
(370) 


Secondly, as Shawcross notes (367), at the end of 
September 1980 the U.S. Embassy 1n Bangkok made a study 
of the distribution of food aid by the Kampuchean government 
over the previous year. It found that less than one-third of it 
had been distributed ın the capital, Phnom Penh, the rest went 
to the provinces, with over 90 percent of the Kampuchean 
population. In the latter six months (April-September 1980), 
when food was sorely needed there, the proportion going to 
the provinces must have been higher than two-thirds. 
Shawcross still objects to the fact that the 10 percent of the 
population who lived in Phnom Penh received three times their 
even share Michael Vickery has noted of this position: “It is 


" nothing but perverse to insist that city life must be reestablished, 


c 


but that food distribution should go first to food producers.’”™ 
It is certainly perverse to complain that the areas which 
allegedly most needed the food aid, and for which the aid was 
requested (258), received over two-thirds of it 

Some of the other findings of Shawcross’s book are worthy 
of note, especially in comparison with his overall conclusions 
He accepts the figure of two million deaths (out of seven or 
eight million) among Kampucheans in 1975—79 under Pol Pot's 
Khmer Rouge regime (331). (He has also noted that "there 
were constant Khmer Rouge attacks into Vietnam itself from 
1975 onward.”)” As a result, he found in 1980 that “for almost 
everyone" the 1979 "Vietnamese invasion had been a true 
liberation. . . [It] meant freedom" (27, 78). On the other hand, 


-ın their redoubts “the Khmer Rouge were now murdering 


anyone who accepted a grain of rice from the Vietnamese” 
(100). Throughout the rest of the country “the Vietnamese 
allowed not only foraging"—largely banned under Pol 
Pot—"but also freedom of movement and trade" (375), so 
that by 1983 there was “vigorous free-market activity" (401). 
“The peasants were allowed to keep whatever they had been 
able to grow" (376), and "there was never much evidence that 
food was being diverted to the Vietnamese army or to Vietnam" 
(366) 

But half of the international aid was sent to the Thai border 
(nearly $500 million worth), destined for a refugee population 
one-tenth the size of that 1nside Kampuchea. And at the border 


. there was evidence of massive diversion. The World Food 


Program alone—heavily under “United States influence" 
(289)—handed over twelve million dollars worth of food to 
the Tha: army to pass on to the Khmer Rouge The latter were 
also able to rest up in Thailand, regroup, and return refreshed 
to battle the Vietnamese, while Pol Pot himself was succored 
in Bangkok hospitals (318, 338) Another ten million dollars 
worth of food disappeared into Thai military warehouses. A 
personal check for $125,000 was made out to the Thai 
commander of the border—for roads built without the prior 
agreement of the donor agencies (395, 235). In one refugee 


camp, 84 percent of the food delivered was diverted away from 
the hungry civilians (233) for whom it was intended Other 
sources give figures as high as 89 percent * As a result, the 
Khmer Rouge were rescued from defeat, and their future 
allies-in-arms were built up and into a coalition “made possible 
by food" (340). But the sheer volume of aid that went to the 
border ensured that much still went to needy refugees. And 
the 1980 campaign to deliver seed rice into the country worked 
effectively from the Tha: border as well as from the tntetior 





It is not often that an entire group of people 
change their minds on a foreign policy issue, at least 
within a short space of time. On Kampuchea, this 
did occur around 1978 when most of those whc 
had previously sympathized with the Khmer Rouge 
declared their disillusionment. It meant admitting 
that there was much truth to the militant 
antt-communists’ well-publicized case against the 
Khmer Rouge, who indeed were one of history’: 
most brutal regimes. In the same period, however, 

. . many of the same anti-communists suddenty 
dropped their opposition to the Khmer Rouge, 
whom they now saw as a useful opponent of 
Vietnamese communism. 


All this and a good deal more of the available evidence 
on these questions is presented by Shawcross However, his 
conclusion is based on other critena Because it has been “the 
leading actor in Indochina  . Vietnam therefore bears the 
principal, though not the exclusive, responsibility for the 
continued crisis today” (415) This 1s despite the fact that. as 
he concedes: “While Thailand and the Chinese were rebuild'ng 
Khmer Rouge strength along the Thai border, few if any 
Cambodians would have wanted the Vietnamese to leave” 
(357) His use of the past tense 1s interesting, for Thailand and 
China (not to mention the U S A.) have not stopped rebuilding 
the Khmer Rouge. The latter are now (1985) estimated to have 
stored away inside Kampuchea enough supplies to last them 
for three to five years at their current level of operations 

The two contradictory parts of The Quality of Mercy allow 
Shawcross to have a number of arguments both ways Thus in 
the first part, where he describes the terrible conditions in 
Kampuchea after the Vietnamese overthrew Pol Pot's regime. 
he writes: 


It later became clear that at this stage quantities of bilateral aid 
were arriving ın Cambodia It came from Vietnam and tts allies, 
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notably the USSR, some East European countries, and Cuba. The 
exact amounts have always been difficult to determine. (It later 
also became clear that Vietnamese troops had indulged in a good 
deal of looting of Cambodia in their first few months there) (99). 


The implication here is that the Vietnamese looted an amount 
that is not difficult to determine exactly, and that it was more 
than they offered in aid. Later in the book, however, when 
Shawcross wishes to suggest that aid delivered was generally 
not distributed by the pro- Vietnamese regime, the figures for 
aid from "Vietnam and its allies" suddenly become clearer. 
It was "certainly tens of thousands of tonnes" of rice in 1979—80 
(and about 50,000 tonnes thereafter) (366, 477, 299). This 
amount the Heng Samrin government failed to distribute to its 
population, or so the argument goes. 

Of course the double standard is applied more widely than 
merely to the twin arguments that dominate the book. 
Shawcross regularly fails to use the same criteria for judging 
his fmends and his enemies. For instance, he ridicules the 
Vietnamese attempt to blame Khmer Rouge leaders Pol Pot 
' and Jeng Sary for the 1975-79 genocide (Their 1979 Phnom 
Penh tnal in absentia was “reminiscent of Moscow in the 
1930s” (121). He claims this technique serves to “concentrate 
responsibility for Khmer Rouge crimes” on the two leaders 
alone (357); this 1s to “obscure the fact that the Khmer Rouge 
were a Marxist-Leninist organisation” (422) and that commu- 
nism, to which the Vietnamese owe allegiance, was really 
responsible. If this argument is credible, it also applies to 
Shawcross’s previous book, subtitled Kissinger, Nixon and the 
Destruction of Cambodia. This book concentrates responsibility 
for U S. war crimes on these two leaders alone, and obscures 
the fact that the U.S. government is an imperialist organization 
and that capitalism, to which Shawcross owes allegiance, was 
really responsible. Or so the argument goes. 

Shawcross appears to believe that nothing besides 
communism could have contributed to the Khmer Rouge 
ideology and crimes. John Pilger is singled out for special 
criticism because he called Pol Pot “an Asian Hitler"—even 
though Pilger also compared the Khmer Rouge to China’s 
[communist] Red Guards and the [communist] “Stalin’s terror.” 
On the other hand, in a book to which Shawcross wrote the 
preface,*' Norodom Sihanouk’s frequent statements comparing 
Pol Pot’s policies with those of Hitler and Mussolini go 
unmentioned. And Shawcross has no trouble accepting that the 
Hitler analogy does apply to Hanoi (not Pol Pot). Western 
nations 1n 1979 “did not . . . repeat the tragedy of Evian" (93), 
he announces with a sigh of relief, and details without criticism 
their claims that the Vietnamese were like the Nazis (93-94) 

Then there is the alleged support Vietnam provided to Pol 
Pot's Khmer Rouge regime until 1978 (356), even though the 
two communist neighbors had "poor relations" in 1975 and 
"tensions" went back as far as 1970 (58)! The fact is that both 
Thailand and Vietnam attempted to patch up relations with 
Kampuchea after 1975, but neither gave it material support. 
Thailand's moral support for Pol Pot has lasted longer, 
however, and today is supplemented by crucial material aid. 
Further, in 1977 alone, according to Frangois Ponchaud, Thai 
troops murdered 1,000 Khmer refugees who had crossed the 
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border from Pol Pot’s Kampuchea.” Vietnamese "support" for 
Democratic Kampuchea never reached this level of barbarity, 
which Shawcross does not mention. Both countries turned backe- 
about the same number of refugees, but Vietnam accepted far 
more than Thailand did 

"Support for Pol Pot" is apparently in the eye of the beholder. 
Shawcross claims that Sihanouk, on 7 January 1979, “roundly 
denounced the brutality of the Khmer Rouge" (74). In fact, he 
said nothing about their “brutality.” He vaguely referred to 
*violations of human rights" and said he hoped "that the 
horrible things they say outside Cambodia ... have not 
happened." He also said about the Khmer Rouge regime: 


The whole country [was] well-fed . . the conditions were good 
Our people .. had more than enough to eat And suppose 

there 1s a regime of terror. How could they laugh? How could they 

sing? And how could they be gay? And they are very gay . ..I 

saw the people .. The people were happy, so my conscience i1s 

in tranquillity . . It seems [there was] better social justice . . 

I confess that the people seem to be quite happy with Pol Pot. 


None of the people Shawcross accuses of being Khmer Rouge 
“apologists” or “protagonists” (including the Hanoi govern- 
ment) ever made such fulsome praise of the Pol Pot regime, 
and certainly not as late as 1979. If, as Shawcross claims, 
Sihanouk’s statement is a “denunciation” of the Khmer Rouge, 
then little remains of Shawcross’s case alleging “leftwing 
skepticism” about Pol Pot’s atrocities. 

Similarly, Shawcross is unable to allocate any specific 
blame to the U.S.A. for “the continuation of the Khmer Rouge” 
after their defeat in 1979 (356). He reports without comment 
the U.S. ambassador in Bangkok’s claim that Washington had 
little choice but to either help the Khmer Rouge or “bully the 
Thais and Peking”; merely not supporting the Pol Pot forces 
was apparently not considered. Shawcross is happy enough S 
that the ambassador “understood and was troubled by the moral 
ambiguities" of supporting what the U.S. president had 
previously called "the world's worst violators of human rights" 
(355-56). What appears to be irrelevant is the fact that 
Washington went ahead anyway, and that the U.S.A. (not 
Hanoi) used and exaggerated "the spectre of starvation" to 
“isolate Vietnam" and “build up the Khmer Rouge”—rather 
than merely "alleviate the crisis" of food (378). The U.S. 
ambassador predicted famine from April 1979 on (180). He 
wrote: ^We must step up the international campaign against 
Moscow and Hanoi" (202). Shawcross notes that this involved 
rescuing the Khmer Rouge from defeat through a "casual 
acceptance" by the U.S A of “a fundamentally Chinese 
strategy to rebuild and support the Khmer Rouge" (183, 415). — 
But it was the U.S., not China, which “orchestrated” an “outcry 
of the human conscience aimed at Hanoi” (200), with the result 
that Western aid sent to the Thai border was proportionately 
far greater than that sent inside Kampuchea, and so “20-40,000 
Pol Pot guerrillas benefited" (345). “As for Khmer Rouge 
supplies, Chinese weapons were flowing fast through Thailand” 
(201). As for William Shawcross, he allocates to Vietnam (not 
the U.S.A , China, or Thailand) “considerable responsibility" 
for “the continuation of the Khmer Rouge” (356), as well as 
for the exaggerated famine and the continuing crisis. 
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But the most startling section of the book is where 
Shawcross finds that even though the aid program “helped 
millions of ordinary Cambodians . . overall its results were 
not a cause for great rejoicing” (415). The program’s critic 
appears to believe that its aims had nothing much to do with 
“ordinary Cambodians.” He even says, in a straightforward 
assessment published after the book, that “the longterm results 
were pitiful,” as millions of Khmer survivors always are, by 
definition, in the theory of Kampuchean decline that marks this 
brand of Orientalism. It seems Khmer millions are a secondary 
factor, for how else, given his admission about the numbers 
of ordinary people assisted, are we to interpret his claim that 
the Heng Samrin regime was the "principal beneficiary”??? On 
the other hand, if this 1s supposed to mean the party that most 
improved its position as a result of the aid program, then ıt 
was the Khmer Rouge, and their coalition *made possible by 
food." 

Shawcross manages to obscure this outcome with terminol- 
ogy that suggests initial balance: "One of the effects of 
humanitarian aid was actually to reinforce the political 
stalemate.. — Asa result both the infant Heng Samrin regime 
and the defeated Khmer Rouge had been made viable" (414). 
In Kampuchea ın 1979 there was no political “stalemate.” The 
Khmer Rouge had been defeated, and would have withered on 
the vine without the massive aid they subsequently received 
through Thailand The "infant" Heng Samrin government was 
actually ruling the country, it can be assumed that the 
Vietnamese army would have made it “viable” with or without 
aid, but without it the Khmer people would have suffered a 
great deal more. 

The book's conclusions therefore tell us a good deal more 
about William Shawcross than they do about Kampuchea So 
does his description throughout of the Kampuchean minister 
of agriculture, Kong Sam Ol, as “Kom Som OI' —a Freudian 
slip suggesting an obsession with the Soviet factor. (Ironically, 
Kong Sam Ol in fact obtained his doctorate in agronomy at 
the University of Michigan ) Shawcross’s bias was perhaps 
surfacing again in his choosing to publish the following 
derogatory and not particularly significant account of some 
East German doctors in Cambodia: 


I once spent a few days staying with the East German medical 
team in Kompong Thom. They were friendly people but terribly 
unhappy They did about two hours' work in the hospital every 
day and spent the rest of the time lying on their beds waiting for 
the next canned meal and their repatriation The Swiss ICRC nurse 
assigned to Kompong Thom spent much more of her time looking 
after them than after sick Cambodians (267) 


Much more serious is Shawcross's double misreporting 
of a statement which I happen to have tape-recorded on the 
spot. Shawcross claims that the Heng Samrin regime 1s but a 
clone of Pol Pot’s: *many of. . thetorturers. . . were actually 
being promoted by the new order into positions of new 
authority” (358). As if to demonstrate this, he immediately 
goes on: "I met an old woman who described with great passion 
how the Khmer Rouge murderer of her son was living, 
unpunished, in the neighbouring village" (359). Shawcross tells 
this story twice in his book, but it 1s false. The woman actually 
said that the killer had "run away" (to a neighboring district). 
This rather suggests that he at least feared punishment, and 
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there was certainly no suggestion that he had becn "promoted" 
to "new authority." When Shawcross's mistake was pointed out 
to him, he offered neither defense nor apology (excep. for 
having substituted “village” for "district") As for any evidence 
of “torturers” or other killers being given "new authority.” 
Shawcross presents none in hts book, and when challenged on 
the point, offered his view that some officials he met “seemed 
rather unpleasant ”™ 

Of equal validity are Shawcross's claims in his book that 
the Heng Samrin government is covering up this alleged past 
involvement of its own officials in Pol Pot's crimes by refusing 
access to Pol Pot regime files of documents captured in 1979 
by the Vietnamese. I dealt with this accusation, the opposite 
of the truth, in the New York Review of Books." In reply 
Shawcross claimed, for the second time, that the American 
investigator David Hawk had been denied full access to the 
records in Phnom Penh In his book Shawcross claims that 
"access to the Tuol Sleng records was increasingly restricted" 
his evidence is that David Hawk was not permittec to 
microfiche all 100,000 pages of them (360) Few libraries in 
the world would have granted such a request Nor has Tuol 
Sleng granted any in the past, so Hawk's failure has nothine 
to do with "increasing restriction” But liberal access and 
photocopying rights, with few if any exceptions, have been 
granted since 1980 to a range of Khmer-speaking Western 
scholars, and to David Hawk most of all Hawk himself wrote 
to the New York Review of Books after Shawcross’s second 
allegation about him, pointing out its falsity. “It ts ihe 
Cambodian countryside, not the Tuol Sleng archives. that 1s 
being rendered increasingly inaccessible " The reason. Hawk 
notes, is “the political stalemate and concomitant Khmer Rouge 
resurgence” in some rural areas The New York Review decl ned 
to print Hawk's correction. What is on record 1s Shawcross's 
Orientalist demand that Western scholars have the right to make 
a copy of every document left behind in Phnom Penh by Pol 
Pot's regime. 

This approach prevails throughout his book IT was 
surprised to be credited by Shawcross with finding some Pol 
Pot regime documents (329), since I had made it clear that 
local Khmers had found them several months before I got there 
Shawcross’s rather patronizing attitude to the Khmers is in a 
small way reminiscent of the French so-called discovery of 
Angkor Wat last century 

In his approach, Kampuchea 1s abstracted to a figment of 
the Western mind. Thus, according to Shawcross, U S 
involvement in supplying the Khmer Rouge since 1979 
"exhibited at best a loss of memory and lack of imaginaron, 
at worst a cynicism that will have long and disturbing 
repercussions on international consciousness" (415) Wo 
mention here of the repercussions on Kampuchea itseli of 
“20-40,000 Pol Pot guerrillas” well-fed and armed and posed 
indefinitely on the Thai border The tragedy of Kampuchea 
today 1s that the only forces opposing this rescued terrorist 
army are those of Heng Samrin and the Victnamese, and that 
it has earned them only scorn from the High Priests of Modern 
Conscience.” E 
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Review Essay: Weeds? 


by Ellen Judd 


Between 1979 and 1981 a small number of Chinese writers 
produced one of the most interesting and provocative bodies 
of literature to appear in China since 1949. These writers 
followed the slightly earlier “wounds” literature, which brought 
the dark side of the Cultural Revolution into open view,' with 
wide-ranging explorations of the social and political problems 
of earlier years — before, during, and perhaps most signifi- 
cantly, since the Cultural Revolution. While the democracy 
movement of the same period grappled with analyzing the 
sources of the problems, these writers gave vivid literary 
expression to their lived experience In their focus upon 
characterization and human relationships they also brought to 
the fore and explicitly and implicitly addressed the personal 
dimension of post-revolutionary politics in China. 

These works are consequently highly pertinent to an 
understanding of both China and contemporary "actually 
existing socialism.” Some of them have recently become 
available in translation and are of value to interested readers 
who do not have access to the original Chinese texts. In this 
review I will provide an overview of the works available and 
their major themes, and will discuss the frames through which 
we may view them 

The first of these volumes, Stubborn Weeds, edited by 
Perry Link, 1s an extensive collection of short stories, poetry, 
and performing texts. It is a sequel for the years 1979—80 
to Kai-yu Hsu’s Literature of the People’s Republic of China 
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and combines a correspondingly broad range of literary works 
focusing on the central critical concerns of those years. 

Link begins his introduction by referring to the requests 
of some contemporary Chinese writers that more attention be 
given to the literary aspects of their work. Link does this 
indirectly in providing translations of fine literary quality, a 
joint project by himself and several translators However, he 
has chosen to frame the volume in the context of dissent, both 
in his choice of title and in his introduction, “On the Mechanics 
of the Control of Literature in China.” This introduction 1s 
useful in its presentation of some aspects of the conditions 
under which the volume’s works were created in 1979-80, 
although I would dispute some observations or lines of 
interpretation of a more general nature, as is also the case with 
the introductions to the other three volumes. In particular, he 
has overstated the impact of Mao’s “Talks at the Yan’an Forum 
on Literature and Art” as a watershed of literary control in 
1942, whereas the “Talks” functioned much more as tradition- 
alized legitimation for post-1949 policies. However the main 
issue regarding this introduction 1s not whether it is valuable 
in addressing the question of literary control—it is—but 
whether this is a preferred perspective for viewing the works 
in this volume. I would argue that it is not, because it defines 
the works in terms of the shared negative quality of dissent 
rather than focusing positively on what the writers propose as 
either detailed criticism or alternative values Link and his 
collaborating translators have made the writers’ own words 


accessible in English, so he may have viewed such comments _ 


as redundant, but I would have preferred otherwise. 
The second volume, People or Monsters?, is an offshoot 
of the first. Three works by Liu Binyan originally intended for 
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Link’s larger volume were supplemented with another piece 
of reportage, a speech by Liu, and an introduction by Leo 
r Ou-fan Lee to form a slender volume of Liu Binyan's major 
post-Cultural Revolution works. The absence of Liu's incisive 
writing from Stubborn Weeds weakens the impact of that 
volume, but this loss may be balanced by the additional material 
made available Unfortunately, this volume is marred by the 
ideological frame of the introduction, in which Leo Ou-fan 
Lee interprets Liu’s work as an attack upon “the socialist system 
itself" (p x1). To his credit, Lee does quote Liu Binyan's own 
interpretation of his work as well: 


I thought it over and decided that I had to speak out If I didn't, 
then what was I doing back in the Party? What would it mean to 
be a communist? What would my life mean? (p xvi) 


The juxtaposition of these two views on China's recent critical 
literature pinpoints a crux in its political interpretation. As will 
be argued below, it 1s not clear that what these writers are 
' rejecting ıs socialism—1f only because the meaning of 
socialism 1s itself obscure Leo Ou-fan Lee's view that the 
literature does constitute a repudiation of socialism ıs one that 
resonates with the disillusion of our time It is another possible 
perspective from which to view Chinese critical literature, but 
such a perspective 1s contradicted by Liu Binyan and many of 
the other translated authors, even 1n the very tones of their 
outrage 

Lee Yee's edited volume 1s comparable to Stubborn Weeds 
as a collection of recent controversial material by many authors 
in various genres: a spoken drama, a film scenario, a poem, 
and several short stories, complemented with an introduction 
which focuses upon the political aspects of this period in 
Chinese literature. A few items are common to this volume 
.- and the two edited by Link, but the redundancy is limited. This 
volume lacks the literary quality of the translations in the two 
volumes discussed above, and some of its selections are 
abridged, but it is valuable in presenting a concentrated sample 
of the intensely political literature of China from 1979 to 1981. 
The selection is given focus and explanation by the concept of 
"New Realism," formulated to denote the trend of describing 
and to some extent analyzing the dark side of contemporary 
Chinese society and the problem of power, especially the abuse 
of power by officials in the literary and artistic work of 
1979-1981. While the term “New Realism” is not used within 
China, this trend merits identification. Lee Yee has chosen his 
selections to exemplify not only the dark description but also 
the emerging analysis of power being presented through plot, 
character, and occasionally more explicit commentary They 
do not present a unified perspective, which presumably explains 
the choice of the neutral term “New Realism,” but they indicate 
the range of positions taken by writers in this period. 

Helen Siu and Zelda Stern have edited a further volume, 
Mao's Harvest, along similar lines. They were in contact with 
both Perry Link and Lee Yee, so there is comparatively little 
overlap with the other collections. This is also a selection of 
critical literary writing in. various genres from 1979 to 1981, 
with the addition of an appendix relating to the democracy 
movement and a lengthy introduction by the editors. Again, 


2 It is, perhaps, fortunate that Link, as editor, has indicated Liu Binyan's 
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there are some abridgements. The particular focus of dus 
volume is upon writing by or about what the editors describe 
as the "Mao Generation," people born roughly in the decade 
preceding and the decade following Liberation (1939—59) 
There are problems with this concept on two grounds The first 
of these is that it identifies the experience of growing up in the 
new People's Republic with the person of Mao Zedong The 
more serious problem ts that its concept of generation is literally 
temporal, a period of twenty years A political generation 1s 
significantly formed by the conditions in. which it comes of 
age [n the modern world, and especially in China in the 
mid-twentieth century, conditions have changed markedly in 
periods of only a few years. Therc are very significant 
generational differences within that twenty-year period. and 
the editors' argument would have been much stronger had these 
been addressed. But while I would question the concrete 
formulation of generation as defined by Siu and Stern they 
have very positively addressed the significant issue of 
generational conflict. They have also made available scine 
interesting work by younger writers 





The point here is not so much to dispute the place- 
ment of these works in a particular category, as to 
note that they are challenging the categories them- 
selves in their reexamination of socialism. In 
order to view the critical literature of 1979-81 in 
this perspective, it is necessary to abandon the 
practice of equating dissent or criticism of govern- 
ment and party with a repudiation of socialism. 
Even if Mao’s criteria of 1957 do imply that equa- 
lion, it is no longer above question. By presenting 
a range of Chinese views in their original versions, 
the works translated in these volumes provide 
some insight into how socialism is being recon- 
sidered in China. 





Rather than discuss the individual works or commentaries. 
I would like to comment upon general issues in the literature 
or literary politics of this period. as these issues surface in 
varying degrees in all the volumes descnbed above These 
issues are. our conception of dissent in contemporary Chinese 
literature, the critique in that literature of the abuse of power. 
and the exploration of the personal dimension of politics 

I have taken "Weeds?" as my title because it captures a 
central theme in the literature of this period. It also captures 
much of the ambiguity and difficulty in Western siudy of these 
works. We have adopted the terms “fragrant flower" and 
“poisonous weed” in the very loose sense in which they have 
been used in China in recent years, paradoxically slipping into 
that very looseness of negative description that we so deplore 
when it ıs used to silence critical work Foi not all that ts 
critical need be a “poisonous weed,” especially if that term is 
given the sense it originally had in 1957, when the intent behind 


the use of this term was to limit restriction on criticism so as 
not to extend it to all critical work or to all disagreements with 
official policy or interpretation. In 1957 in “On the Correct 
Handling of Contradictions Among the People,” Mao Zedong 
defined a “poisonous weed” (in contrast to a “fragrant flower") 
as referring only to works or actions that divide China’s 
nationalities, harm socialist transformation and construction, 
weaken the people’s democratic dictatorship, weaken demo- 
cratic centralism, weaken or deny the leadership of the 
Communist Party, or harm international, socialist, and peaceful 
solidarity. The definitions of “poisonous weed” and “fragrant 
flower” have fluctuated since, perhaps because the boundaries 
are so imprecise. The point here is not so much to dispute the 
placement of these works 1n a particular category, as to note 
that they are challenging the categories themselves in their 
reexamination of socialism. In order to view the critical lit- 
erature of 1979-81 in this perspective, itis necessary to abandon 
the practice of equating dissent or criticism of government and 
party with a repudiation of socialism. Even if Mao's criteria 
of 1957 do imply that equation, it is no longer above question. 
By presenting a range of Chinese views in their original 
versions, the works translated in these volumes provide some 
insight into how socialism 1s being reconsidered in China. 


But where these writings go further and examine 
the persistent structural basis of the abuse of power 
in post-revolutionary China, more provocative 
positions are taken. Some of the works are 
permeated with despair (“The Little Egg Girl" in 
Stubborn Weeds) while others manage to fuse 
hope and pain (“Perhaps” in Stubborn Weeds). 
In either case, there are voices here deeply 
exploring the confrontation between a revolution- 
ary vision and its imperfect realization. If we are 
surprised by their revelations, it is, perhaps, more 
due to our own romanticism than to wholly 
unexpected occurrences. 





It is striking that of all the material in these four volumes, 
the item that comes closest to being an anti-socialist “weed” 
was written with the encouragement of the prominent official 
journal, China’s Youth. The two authors, who wrote in the 
first person singular, spoke of disillusionment: 


I lie in bed tossing and turning—thinking, furiously thinking, 
laboriously thinking. Gradually, I become calm, cool. Social 
Darwinism gave me a deep revelation: man 1s human! No one can 
escape life’s underlying laws. In crucial moments, everyone 
chooses according to his instincts. No one can religiously follow 
the high morals and convictions he preaches. Man is selfish; there 
is no such thing as a selfless, noble person. The propaganda of 
the past was exaggeration or fiction Ask the great saints, the 
distinguished scholars, the noble teachers, the well-respected 


propagandists. If they dare confront themselves, I dare ask how 
many of them can say they have escaped the underlying law of 
selfish struggle! (Pan X1ao, Mao’s Harvest, pp. 7-8) 


This editorially contrived “Letter to the Editor” evidently 
touched a chord in the readership for it elicited a strong 
response. Disillusionment with high ideals 1s, by numerous 
reports, widespread in China (as elsewhere), and this 
disillusionment is reflected in many of the other translated 
works, although usually without such a call to individual 
competition. The tone is more generally one of moral outrage 
within established terms than of conversion to bourgeois ethics, 
even in those stories which seem most inclusive in their 
denunciations and least confident of a positive resolution, such 
as “The Girl Who Seemed to Understand” or “The Little Egg 
Girl” in Stubborn Weeds 

These literary works are characterized by an intense 
political engagement. The responses of withdrawal from 
political life or pursuit of individual self-interest are, of course, 
not the most likely motivations for the difficult and risky 
enterprise of writing works of political criticism in an unsettled 
climate. I would argue that the act of political engagement 
represented by such writing 1s 1n itself an act of faith in a real 
or potential political dynamic in China and, as such, is less 
threatening than a rejection of political involvement. However, 
the nature of the engagement is complex and varied. In some 
works one has a sense of the old model of the upright 
scholar-official informing his emperor of bureaucratic abuses. 
Some works might be viewed as expressing a political faith in 
an imagined non-socialist democratic future. Or those same 
works and others can be read as redefining and questioning but 
still committed to a revolutionary vision. A conviction that 
such writing will have positive political efficacy is implicit in 
almost all the works in question and explicit in some, as,e- 
obliquely, 


“But writing this makes me astounded at myself. A small fry like 
me criticizing the older generation with their dazzling war records? 
Sheer impudence!" (Bai Hua, "A Bundle of Letters," Stubborn 
Weeds, p. 124). 


A few works in these selections are only secondarily 
critical, in that they strongly approve post-Cultural Revolution 
leaders and policies for correcting earlier problems. To the 
extent that there is criticism in these works, it is of those who 
are not yet following in the new direction, as in "Manager 
Qiao Assumes Office" in The New Realism and "The Corner 
Forsaken By Love” in The New Realism and Mao’s Harvest. 
This is the least controversial line of argument inthese works. ™ 

Many of the more critical works rely upon a strategy of 
exposure. As Lee Yee has commented, much of the literature 
of this period is oriented toward resolving major political 
problems, such as corruption and nepotism, by revealing their 
existence (The New Realism, p. 8). This requires that someone 
or, to be effective, some powerful group take up the issues 
thereby revealed. Given the weakness of the democracy 
movement and its dependence upon support, or at least 
tolerance, on the part of the leadership, this effectively implies 
an appeal to the political leadership. Indeed, the internal splits 
of the leadership and the long-standing significance of such 
splits in Chinese politics, as well as the mixed response of the , 
leadership to the new literature, made such an appeal a 
reasonable strategy in this brief period. Although the political 
agency appealed to is left undefined, and may in some cases 


be as diffuse as “the people,” there are instances of notable 
transparency, as in Bai Hua's "A Bundle of Letters" (Stubborn 
Weeds and The New Realism), in which the corruption and 
entrenched privilege of his family is contrasted with the 
uprightness but lack of perception of a senior military leader, 
to whom an appeal is then made for a solution. This is obviously 
intended to be read as a general message to the leadership. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be argued convincingly that all of 
this critical literature expresses such confidence. Many of the 
stories and poems hit very hard at the leadership, denouncing 
Its excessive and corrupt use of power. And one of the most 
analytical and daring works, Liu Binyan's reportage, "People 
or Monsters?," makes the particular point that the Party did 
not succeed in dealing with corruption in the real case he 
reported in that work, and that the most determined opposition 
came from outside the Party. In addition, there are stories in 
these volumes which reveal serious problems extending back 
to collectivization (“The Girl Who Seemed to Understand" in 
Stubborn Weeds and "Li Shunda Builds a House" in The New 
Realism) or forward into the 1980's ("Second Encounter" in 
Mao's Harvest), and these stories suggest deep structural 
sources for the problems of power which are the central concern 
of this body of political literature. 


The feature that has characterized this literature as one of 


dissent is its revelation and impassioned denunciation of the 
inequities of power in terms of their immediate human 


Perhaps Shu Ting 


Perhaps our cares 
will never have readers 
Perhaps the journey that was wrong from the start 
will be wrong at the end 
Perhaps every single lamp we have lit 
will be blown out by the gale 
Perhaps when we have burned out our lives 
to lighten the darkness 
there will be no warming fire at our sides. 


Perhaps when all the tears have flowed 
the soil will be richer 

Perhaps when we sing of the sun 
the sun will sing of us 

Perhaps as the weight on our shoulders grows heavier 
our faith will be more lofty 

Perhaps we should shout about suffering as a whole 
but keep silent over personal grief. 


Perhaps 
Because of an irresistible call 
We have no other choice. 


Originally published in Jintian (Beijing, unofficial press), No. 8 (1980).* 
Translated by W.J.F. Jenner 





*From Perry Link. ed., Stubborn Weeds. 
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Peasants came to Beijing and sought justice for their grievances by marching 
down Changan Avenue. On the left, holding one side of a protest sign, is Fu 
Yuechua, a young woman who helped organize the peasants into a major 
force. She was subsequently arrested and sentenced to three years in prison. 


In their explorations, these writers have generally not 
inserted lengthy passages of explicit political discourse in their 
poems, stories, or plays. They have expressed this critique 
most clearly in their plots, showing ordinary people in 
confrontations with holders of power. The unfolding actions 
and their consequences of suffering, remorse, and death 
emphatically express the egalitarian theme. On a less direct 
but more effectively artistic level. the shift of orientation 
represented by this body of work is even more strongly evident 
in the choice and representation of characters. In earlier works, 
especially those of the Cultural Revolution, low-level cadres 
are often active and effective in transforming their social and 
political world, thus symbolizing the ideal of popular 
empowerment in revolution, but in these works of 1979-8] 
the protagonists are often more strictly plebian characters 
whose deepest experience is of powerlessness. A widely shared 





*From John Fraser, The Chinese, Portrait of a People (New York: Summit 
Books, 1980), tenth page of photo section beginning on p. 256. 





quality of these characters is that of being victims, but while 
that is also a common quality of earlier heroic characters, the 


victimization of the newer characters is rarely transformed. It , 


is this which makes many of these stories or other works deeply 
depressing. 

particular strength of these works is their portrayal of 
how power relations, especially where abused or extremely 
unequal, affect the lives of ordinary people. This portrayal is 
not merely a literary addition to the non-literary works of the 
contemporaneous democracy movement; it is also a significant 
addition in political sophistication and sensitivity. One sees in 
these works a grasp of the political nature of personal life which 
is rarely encountered with such force. The writers of this literary 
movement, as of the democracy movement in general, are not 
the privileged dissidents of Eastern Europe. but are largely 
ordinary working people employed in urban factories and 
offices. They are not far from the ordinary lives they describe 
and are well placed to add a new style of populism to Chinese 
literature. 

The focus of this aspect of their writing is upon family 
relations. Some of the stories call for more individual freedom 
or more room for romance, and this element of the new writing 
has attracted attention in the West, but this is only part of a 
larger critique of personal and especially kinship relations. 
Marriage, family, and kinship ties are highly significant in 
social life and never apolitical, least of all in China. The clear 
view of the politics of kinship and the impressive range of the 
treatment of the topic strongly link the personal and the political 
and deepen any analysis of the political dimension of life in 
China. The position is complex, involving a defense of some 


aspects of family and kinship, but a penetrating critique of 


others. Some works defend people's desire for a personal life 
without undue interference from extraneous sources, as in Shen 
Rong's "Middle Age" (The New Realism), a plea that a woman 
doctor—and by extension other experts—be allowed some 
time for her family. 

Liu Xinwu's novella, “Overpass” (Mao’s Harvest), shows 
how every member of a severely overcrowded family suffers 
from the overcrowding and from the scheming of some to 
arrange more room at the expense of other family members. 
The political problems of bureaucracy and inequity in allocating 
housing, and the moral corruption engendered in those who 
suffer, are both presented in detail. But a defense of family 
and of other legitimate personal concerns is perhaps the least 
contentious part of this literature, even if such concerns can 
fuel protest against structures of power. 

Much of this literature is more concerned with family and 
kinship as major elements in the "connections" upon which 
so much inequity and privilege are based. On the simplest level 
this takes the form of people caring more for their children 
than for their wider social or political responsibilities. This ts 
a serious problem when it affects those who have influence, 
often through social or political contributions: 


Children! When did they first appear in our lives? And when was 
it that they managed to capture the commanding heights of the 
Revolution? . . . It's as if from the very moment they were born 
they began to occupy a dominant position. | don't worry about 
others, but Tian Jing had once said that her only worry was about 
setting up things for her children. And the Revolution? Her answer 
was: "The Revolution is safe and secure in China now." (Ru 
Zhijuan, "Sons and Successors," The New Realism, p. 26). 


Beyond providing for children in their youth, parents also strive 


4$ 


to see that their children are married appropriately-—a matter 
that is largely a choice of well-connected affines, as presented 
.. in exaggerated and humorous form in Bai Hua’s "A Bundle of 
Letters" (Stubborn Weeds and The New Realism). Other aspects 
of marriage, including the romantic, are the subject of other 
stories, such as "The Corner Forsaken By Love" (Mao's 
Harvest and The New Realism). These and others —especially 
Wang Jing's "In the Archives of Society" (The New Realism) 
and Liu Binyan's "The Fifth Man in the Overcoat" (People or 
Monsters?) —touch on the particular vulnerability of women 
in Chinese society in terms of sexuality, although other aspects 
of gender equality receive less attention. Liu Binyan again has 
been especially thorough in his revelations of the interconnec- 
tions of the kinship and political systems, indicating the extent 
of affinal connections tying a country's cadres into a system 
of connections which, overlaid with other personal connections 
of work, study, or consanguinity, create a dense network of 
privilege and mutual protection: 


This lovely curtain of fraternal loyalty, sincere gratitude, profound 
friendship, etc., etc., concealed relationships of out-and-out power 
brokerage. One side would invest a peach (either a material benefit 
or the means to obtain one, derived, in either case, from the power 
in that side's own hands), and the other side would answer with 
a plum (also a material benefit either directly or indirectly 
returned). ("People or Monsters?", People or Monsters?, p. 56). 


Examples could be further multiplied but readers would be 
better advised to refer directly to this body of literature for its 
thorough and passionate treatment of the power relations 
permeating family, workplace, and other everyday milieux of 
contemporary Chinese life. This body of literature has value 
for us in both showing the less visible aspects of Chinese life 
and, perhaps more importantly, in showing the thoughts of a 
& generation of Chinese writers determined to come to grips with 
these problems in their own lives and the lives of the ordinary 
people of China. 

The voices translated in these volumes are not numerous, 
and they have been largely silenced through the arrests of 
activists in the democracy movement in 1981 and by the 
restrictions on freedom of criticism that have been in effect 
since then. Nevertheless, Lee Yee is very likely right that the 
influence of this generation of writers will be lasting —if not 
"weeds," their works may still be "stubborn." 
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Review 


by John H. Boyle 


The late Pearl Buck related an amusing and at the same 
time revealing incident from about 1905 concerning Chinese 
attitudes towards the Christian missionaries in their midst. Her 
father, she recalled in My Several Worlds, was preaching 
earnestly and somewhat long-windedly one day when the 
congregation, growing restless, left the church one by one. 
“There is nothing in Chinese custom,” she explained, “which 
forbids a person to leave an audience. He saunters away from 
the temple, the public storyteller or the theater when he feels 
like it and a sermon is an entirely foreign notion.” 

The father of the authoress, however, was evidently 
disturbed by the crowd's inattentiveness, and this prompted a 
kindly old lady in the front row to turn around and scold the 
congregation. "Do not offend this good foreigner! He is making 
a pilgrimage in our country so that he may acquire merit in 
heaven. Let us help him save his soul!” Pearl Buck wrote that 
her father was astonished by the woman's peculiar reasoning. 
and yet he so perfectly understood her sincerity that he 
immediately broke off his sermon and retired for the day. 

Reverend Buck's plight was no more than a momentary 
embarrassment for a single pastor. However, the predicament 
of the Christian missionary in China, which is the subject of 
The Call, has been anything but momentary. It has been 
enduring and systemic. The positive impact of the missionary 
in education and in philanthropy, in the establishment of 
hospitals and orphanages, has doubtless been undervalued by 
history, particularly by Beijing's historians who dismiss such 
good works as examples of cultural imperialism, suspect 
because they were imported from the West and because they 
aimed at preserving the status quo. Measured by the number 
of converts, however, the centuries of effort in China have 
produced results so feeble as to tax the faith of the most Job-like 
evangelist. At its peak, the number of Christian faithful never 
exceeded one percent of the population. ' 





1. Robert G. Orr, Religion in China (New York: Friendship Press, 1980), p. 
12. "After a century of massive effort, the Christian churches [in 1949] claimed 
about 0.7 percent of China's population as adherents.” 
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THE CALL: AN AMERICAN MISSIONARY 


IN CHINA, by John Hersey. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1985. 901 pp., $19.95. 


fra elfe TEE E 


What John Hersey does in The Call is to record the 
persistently declining fortunes of the Protestant missions in 
China through the eyes of the central character, David Treadup, 
a New York farm boy who receives his “call” while studying 
at Syracuse around the turn of the century. This was a time 
when “evangelization of the world in this generation” was being 
confidently predicted and China was seen as the special target 
for the American missionary. 

Treadup arrives in Shanghai in the twilight years of the 
Empire and before long receives some wise but disheartening 
counsel from his Chinese mentor and best friend, Lin Fu-chen. 
Lin explains that the principal barrier the young missionary * 
would face in trying to reach the mind of the Chinese would 
be that they simply were not interested in the “religious life” 
as Treadup understood it. The Chinese word for religion was 
chiao, Lin says. Teaching people to believe in a deity was 
chiao, but teaching them how to behave toward other human 
beings was also a chiao, and it was this teaching of the moral 
life that really mattered. The Chinese were agnostics. “Worship 
a god as if he were present,” Confucius advised in the Analects. 

Lin goes on to explain that the struggle for existence on 
China's share of the earth was always so hard that the people 
never had time to develop a belief in a benevolent heaven; they 
believed in the spirits and powers of natural forces and in the 
importance of perpetuating the family line —or, in other words, « 
of surviving from generation to generation. 

Like most of the characters in the book, the fictional Lin 
Fu-chen who delivers this discourse to Treadup is based on a 
real historical figure. Old China hands will enjoy figuring out 
who is standing in for whom. Harvard Sinologist John K. 
Fairbank argues in a recent review that Lin is obviously the 
educator Chang Po-ling." The lecture on religion, however, is 
a very close paraphrase of a passage from The Chinese 
Renaissance, a 1934 book by the philosopher and later wartime 
ambassador to the United States, Dr. Hu Shih. 





2. John K. Fairbank, "Mission Impossible," New York Review of Books, May 
30, 1985, p. 17. 


Hersey’s father Roscoe was a missionary in China in the 
early 1900s, and the author was born in Tianjin and lived there 
, for eleven years until 1925. Although Hersey used the papers 
` and letters of his father as primary sources, he makes it clear 
in a postscript that Treadup is not his father but a composite 
"suggested" by the lives of six missionaries, only one of whom 
was Roscoe Hersey. 

They must have been an interesting group, for Treadup 
is an engaging and complex personality, a far cry from the 
pompous and sanctimonious missionary that is stereotyped in 
modern stories. Treadup was a product of the counterculture 
of his day, less interested in rescuing unwashed bundles of 
original sin from eternal hellfire than he was in the "social 
gospel." He was moved by the injustice he saw all around 
him—the narcotics trade, footbinding, prostitution — but he 
saw the solution not in old-fashioned campground preaching 
but in education. He writes home, "I have been thinking of 
giving the students some science demonstrations. Mother, 
- would you please send me that little gyroscope of mine?" 

With some gyroscopic wizardry as the centerpiece, 
Treadup goes on to devise crowd-pleasing lectures on wireless 
telegraphy, aeronautics, and electricity designed to pique the 
curiosity of the literati and set them up for the fire and brimstone 
sermons delivered by a colleague. To the consternation of his 
conservative-minded superiors, Treadup's presentations were 
far more popular than the sermons. Then as now, science was 
welcome but religion was seen as irrelevant or worse. 

Treadup's career illustrates an age-old debate among 
missionaries: whether to start with the elite and hope for a 
spiritual trickle-down effect or whether to go directly to the 
masses. By the 1920s, Treadup is trying to focus the attention 
of his sponsoring agency, the YMCA, on grass-roots 
, concerns — mass literacy, health care, working conditions, and 
land reform. He is eventually charged with being a “mere 
humanist” and discharged by the YMCA. 

After years of internment by the Japanese and a loss of 
faith, Treadup makes a final attempt to contribute to China's 
needs by signing on with the ill-fated Chinese Industrial 
Cooperative Association, a privately inspired reform organiza- 
tion widely suspected of being manipulated by the Communists. 
He is instructing members of his coop's workshop in carpentry, 
a legacy of his farm-boy upbringing, “how to shape a beam 
with a drawshave, how to work carefully down along the grain 
and never against it," when Communist cadres place him 
under arrest. Once denounced by his Christian comrades as a 
humanist, he would now be vilified by his peasant friends at 
village "struggle sessions," branded an agent of imperialism 
by the government and expelled from China. 

“It never occurred to them that they were committing a 
crime of violence against me," Treadup writes of his last 
encounter with China, "because, as they saw it, the ritual itself 
simply asked an abstract figure to atone for real crimes 
committed against them for a long time by much larger outside 
forces. . . . After the trial, I was no longer abstract. I was the 
man they knew and liked, and they resumed their former 
relationship with me, not knowing that my heart was broken." 

There is not a trace of sentimentality or melodrama in The 
Call, but Hersey is able to move the reader to tears more than 
once. The emotions he explores are convincing, and the 
turbulent history spanned by Treadup's forty-five-year career 
in China is masterfully woven into that career to produce a 
novel of great depth and appeal. * 
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Books to Review 


The following review copies have arrived at the office of the 
Bulletin. /f you are interested in reading and reviewing one or 
more of them, write to Bill Doub, BCAS, P.O. Box R, Ber- 
thoud, CO 80513. This is not, of course, an exhaustive list of 
the available books in print —only a list of books received. We 
welcome reviews of other worthy volumes not listed here. 
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Press, 1984). 
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1986). 
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Auburn House Publishing Company, 1986). 
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Southeast Asia 

Teodoro A. Agoncillo, The Burden of Proof: The Vargas--Laurel Collab- 
oration Case (Manila: University of the Philippines Press, 1084). 
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tion Press, 1986). 
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sity, 1984). 
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E. San Juan, Toward a People's Literature: Essays in the Diale 
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South Asia 


Marshall M. Bouton, Agrarian Radicalism in South India (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1985). 

Jan Breman, Of Peasants, Migrants and Paupers: Rural Labour Circula- 
tion and Capitalist Production in West India (Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 1985). 

A. R. Desai (ed.), Assault on Democratic Rights in Contemporary India; 
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of Democratic Rights in West Bengal since Independence; Changing Pro- 
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and South-East Asia: Its Sinister Significance: Public Sector in India: 
Controversies about Its Role (Pamphlet Series) (Bombay: C. G. Shah 
Memorial Trust, 1985). 

William L. Dowdy and Russell B. Trood (eds.), The Indian Ocean: 
Perspectives on a Strategic Arena (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 
1985). 

Larry Everest, Behind the Poison Cloud: Union Carbide' s Bhopal Massacre 
(Chicago: Banner Press, 1985). 

Richard G. Fox, Lions of the Punjab: Culture in the Making (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1985). 

Lynn E. Gatwood, Devi and the Spouse Goddess: Women, Sexuality, and 
Marriage in India (Riverside, MD: The Riverdale Company, 1985). 
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On the front cover is a photo by Maile Klein of the Pacific Peacemaker, a 
16.5-meter (54 foot) steel ketch that has been sailing the Pacific in an effort to 
unite the Pacific peoples in their struggle to secure a nuclear-free Pacific. In 
1982 she was rammed and dismasted at Mururoa while opposing French 
nuclear testing there, and made world news as the flagship of the Puget Sound 
(Seattle) blockade of the first Trident nuclear submarine deployed into the 
Pacific. The following year the ship was seized again while protesting the first 
MX missile test from Vandenberg Air Force Base in California. Since that 
time the Pacific Peacemaker has been involved in actions at the Baatan 
Nuclear Plant in the Philippines, Kwajalein Missile Range in the Marshall 
Islands, and RIMPAC exercises in Hawaii, two protests of uranium shipments 
from Darwin in northern Australia, and a protest in West Australia of the 
nuclear-powered USS Enterprise. More routinely, crew members speak out 
against nuclear weapons at conferences, town meetings, churches, and 
schools in the places they visit. Initially financed by the first skipper and his 
activist wife, Bill and Lorraine Ethell, and later by Australian and New 
Zealand trade unions, churches, peace groups, and community aid organiza- 
tions, with shares in the boat held by hundreds of groups and individuals in 
the Pacific, the U.S., and as far away as Europe, the Pacific Peacemaker 
project has been a truly grass-roots effort to speak truth to power. After four 
years of anti-nuclear activity, the Pacific Peacemaker has been donated to the 
people of Nicaragua for work in human services, which is felt to be ap- 
propriate since ''The forces which push us to the brink of nuclear war are the 
same as those which oppress Third World peoples. Now all she needs is the 
funding to get her from Australia to Nicaragua!|[ Courtesy of Josie Reichlin] 
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"Sailing for a Nuclear-Free & Independent Pacific" 


The picture below shows the painting on the sail of the "Pacific Peacemaker" 
The sail was painted with dots in the manner of the aborigines of Papunya 
(Australia) by Australian artist Jenny Short in a cooperative effort with many 
other people. They mostly painted whatever they felt like, trusting one another 
and knowing "it would be amazing since our hearts were really in it, and so 
much was and is at stake." 


photo hw Mark Ackerman courtesy of lasie F Reiehlin 


Introduction to the Issue 


Editorial 


Why devote a special issue of the Bulletin of Concerned 
Asian Scholars to the anti-nuclear movement in the South 
Pacific? The short answer is that the danger of annihilation 
through nuclear warfare, along with the present reality of 
widespread nuclear contamination, has become the major 
moral and political issue of the 1980s, as the Vietnam War was 
for the 1960s. The South Pacific, long a testing ground for 
American and French nuclear weapons and a port-of-call for 
nuclear-powered and nuclear-armed warships, is in the pro- 
cess of becoming a self-declared nuclear-free zone, and it is 
doing this through the combined efforts of Third World and 
First World countries in a way never before attempted. The 
nuclear situation in the South Pacific is thus of immense 


m importance to the rest of the world. 


ki 


American and French territories in the South Pacific are 


among the last existing colonies in the world, and the latest to 


develop strong movements for national independence. For the 
first time in the Third World, these South Pacific independence 
movements have made a close and explicit connection be- 
tween independence and the anti-nuclear issue, and have coor- 
dinated their efforts with anti-nuclear movements and policies 
in countries of the industrialized First World (particularly New 
Zealand but also Australia). It is often argued that only First 
World countries are concerned with nuclear issues, since Third 
World priorities must of necessity be the overcoming of pov- 
erty and the achievement of economic development. In the 
South Pacific such political divisions have been transcended 
(or simply ignored), and Third World countries have in fact 
often taken the lead in the anti-nuclear movement. The Nuclear 

Free and Independent Pacific movement, for example, was 
formed in 1975 by concerned Pacific Islanders who came to- 
gether at an initial conference in Fiji and drafted a People's 
Charter that said, in part: 


We being inhabitants of the Pacific . 

(1) Are convinced that our peoples and our environment have 
been exploited enough by superpowers. 

(2) Assert that nuclear powers in the Pacific are operating here 
against our will, from territories administered or claimed by them 
as colonies. 

(3) Believe that the political independence of all peoples is funda- 
mental to attaining a Nuclear Free Pacific.' 


This charter has been reaffirmed at three subsequent confer- 


ences, and the movement has become an international alliance 
of grass-roots, indigenous people backed by a worldwide net- 
work of supporters, such as those supporting the Pacific 
Peacemaker on the front cover of this issue. A February 1986 
article by the Canberra Program for Peace? points out that 
internationally the peace movement has traditionally focused 
its attention on America and Europe, but in Australia attention 
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l. Asian-Pacific Committee of the American Friends Service Committee, 
‘For a Nuclear-Free and Independent Pacific," Portland, Oregon, August 
1986. 


2. Canberra Program for Peace, '' Australian Peace Movements Direct Atten- 
tion to Pacific," Canberra Times, 4 February 1986, p. 8. 
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powers in the past and its potential use as a- 







donia, Micronesia, and the Philippines are becon 
active... The creation of a nuclear-free anc inden 


cific has become a major part of the Australian peace move 
ment's work for global disarmament.” 





“We of the Pacific have seme: 
candle... of hope. We must rekindle ou 
We must become the wind and the curr in that di 
the oncoming storm.” 





— Bernard Narakobi, Papua New Guinea 
































For the most part the struggle throughout the F 
been that of small, relatively powerless countries or 
people standing up to the world’s 
landowners have tried to stand up to the Unt 
occupying their lands by sailing to their island 
lein Missile Range and refusing to leave in spit 
target area for impending missile tests; the . 
these landowners and their Kwajalein À 
been fined one million dollars for their < 
Kwajalein in May 1986.? In a remote area in« 
the Alice Springs Peace Group launched a cam 
1986 to close Pine Gap, the most important Ame 
outside the U.S.; they did this kaowing they 
far larger movement throughout the Pac 
of all nuclear-war-fighting and associated inte: 
ties. In French Polynesia indigenous Maohi pe 
jailed for protesting French nuclear testing 
occupation of their country; and in Kanaky 
the struggle for independence from Franc 
great odds. Tuvalu, with a population of 
French warship from its territorial waters 
and another small country, Vanuatu, has à 
icy (more precisely, a Vanua'aku Pati polie 
port Paus DN nuclear- armed Or earn sni 











dollars | in examining the Pille. Ocean ar 
and the Northern Mariana Islands as the possi d í 
all the world's nuclear waste, but in 1983 the tiny Pacific 


3. This recent information about Kwajalein and the ne 
the Alice Springs Group and French Polynesia is 1 

Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 1 (Sept.-Oct. 1986), publi: 
Resource Center by the the Nuclear Free and Inder 
ing Committee. 


responsibility to speak up.” 





nations of Kiribati and Nauru, members of the London Dump- 
ing Convention (LDC), were successful in gaining the body's 
approval of a two-year ban on all ocean dumping. It was a key 
victory for the anti-dumping movement because the LDC is a 
forum consisting of many nuclear nations that generally en- 
dorse sea disposal.* | 

The most amazing example of a small Pacific country's 
struggle against the powers that be, however, is Palau. Palau 
(Belau) is the smallest of nations with only 15,000 people on 
170 square miles, and it is not yet fully independent of the 
U.S., but it is the first country in the world to adopt a constitu- 
tion that creates a nuclear-free zone around itself. This 1979 
constitution bans the storage, testing, and disposal of nuclear 
materials within its territory without the approval of 75 percent 
of the votes cast in a referendum. Washington has brought to 
bear ''intense political and economic pressure to open Belau's 
strategic harbors and airfields to the United States military. 
Only 500 miles east of the Philippines, Belau is a key fallback 
to the U.S. bases at Clark and Subic Bay, which may be lost 
when the U.S.-Philippines bases agreement expires in 
1991,''? The U.S. has pressured the Palauans to revise their 
constitution and accept the Compact of Free Association, an 
agreement that would give the United States absolute military 
authority over Palau and an option to use a major portion of the 
tiny island for military bases, weapons storage facilities, and 
jungle warfare training operations, and would allow the U.S. 
to operate nuclear-powered and nuclear-weapons-capable air- 
craft and vessels while transiting Palau. In return, the United 
States would agree not to store, test, or dispose of nuclear 
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4. Giff Johnson, “‘Nuke-Free Ocean Treaty A Leaky Vessel," Guardian 
(New York), 25 September 1985, p, 14. 
5. Charles Schreiner, "Sorry, No Nukes Allowed, Rules Island Judge,” 
Guardian (New York), 6 August 1986, 
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‘‘Nuclear Winter gives everyone the right and 


— New Zealand school teacher, 1985 





weapons in the territorial jurisdiction, and Palau would receive 
a form of self-government and an aid package totalling more 
than $1 billion— about $23 million annually for fifty years, 
plus four payments of $5 million each as military "impact 
assistance” (with 7,000 voters, that's about $167,143 per 
voter!)? 

After fourteen years of negotiation, the compact was 
signed by government representatives from the U.S. and Palau 
in August 1982, but it cannot take effect until it is approved by 
the people of Palau. They have been asked to vote on the issue 
six times, and each time they have reaffirmed their constitution 
and not gotten the 75 percent needed to approve the nuclear 
provisions of the compact. ‘‘The stalled political scene 
reached crisis proportions on the night of June 30, 1985 when 
Palau's President Haruo Remeliik was assassinated by un- 
known gunmen... Remeliik, although a backer of the com- 
pact, had been chairman of the constitutional convention that 
wrote the nuclear-free constitution and was seeking a solution 
that would not compromise the constitution.” A former com- 
pact negotiator, Lazarus Salii, became the new president, and 
in February 1985 when the last vote was very close, with 72 
percent of the voters opting for the compact, he promptly 
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certified the compact as adopted (hoping to avoid the 75 
percent requirement), and President Reagan in turn passed it 
on to the U.S. Congress for ratification. However, on 10 July 
1986 the Supreme Court of Palau upheld the 75 percent re- 
quirement and reversed this speedy process with a decision 
that stated, in part, that ‘‘all things sounding of nuclear war- 
fare, including nuclear-propelled and nuclear-capable vessels, 
are forbidden to transit, enter, or port on Belauan waters. `’ * 

Of greatest significance for developing a nuclear-free 
Pacific, however, is that fact that many Pacific countries, from 
impoverished Niue with a population of 4,000 to huge Aus- 
tralia with close to 16 million people and a per capita income 
exceeding $10,000, have been cooperating to establish a nu- 
clear-free zone that would extend across the Pacific to South 
America and Antarctica. Basically the treaty concentrates on 
controlling future superpower base development and con- 
straining proliferation in the region while recognizing the 
political reality of great-power presence. The treaty thus pro- 
hibits nuclear weapons testing, stationing, storage, acquisi- 
tion, and deployment within the territories of the South Pacific 
states, and the disposal of nuclear wastes in zone waters; but 
the treaty does not restrict port visits by nuclear ships, sea and 
air passage through the zone by nuclear-capable ships and 
planes, communication and surveillance facilities on Austra- 
lian territory that are part of the U.S. global infrastructure, and 
Australian uranium export sales. Three protocols to the treaty 
invite Britain, France, and the U.S. to apply the provisions of 
the treaty to their territories within the specified region, and it 
invites all five nuclear-weapon powers (the U.S., USSR, 
China, France, and Britain) to agree not to use or threaten the 
use of nuclear weapons against parties to the treaty, or to test 
nuclear weapons in the zone. 

In August 1985 the thirteen-member South Pacific Forum 
reached an agreement on this South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone 
(SPNFZ) Treaty, and as of May 1986? nine countries had 
signed it—Australia, the Cook Islands, Fiji, Kiribati, New 
Zealand, Niue, Tuvalu, Western Samoa, and Papua New 
Guinea—and Fiji and the Cook Islands have subsequently 
ratified it. Vanuatu refused to sign the treaty because it does 
not go far enough in that it doesn’t ban visits by nuclear- 
powered and nuclear-armed ships, and Nauru, the Solomon 
Islands, and Tonga are still in doubt. The ratification process is 
moving faster than it did with the comparable Latin American 
treaty of Tlatelolco, and promoters are confident they '1l get the 
eight ratifications needed for it to be deposited with the U.N. 
As of June 1986," China had agreed to sign the treaty's 
accompanying protocol and the USSR said it would sign only 
if the other nuclear powers did, but the U.S. and Britain were 
as yet uncommitted and France surely wouldn't sign. The June 
1986 report also said that Australia's minister of foreign af- 
fairs, Bill Hayden, had just introduced legislation **banning 
the testing, producing, and stationing of nuclear weapons in 
Australia,” a bill that supports the SPNFZ treaty but doesn't 
conflict with the security alliance between Australia, New 
Zealand, and the United States since it doesn't prevent nuclear 
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ships from entering Australian waters. 

Critics of the SPNFZ treaty feel that it is weak, worse than 
no treaty at all because it does not include a ban on nuclear 
armed warships and submarines, and since its northern bound 
ary is basically the equator, it does not apply to any of the 
U.S.-controlled islands north of the equator, and fails to give 
the citizens of the northern Marianas the boost they need to 
Stop Japanese government plans to dump radioactive wastes in 
waters near their islands." The treaty should, however. be 
useful both in pressing France to end its nuclear testing pro- 
gram and as a braking mechanism, as a way of slowing or 
preventing future nuclear developments. While the SPNFZ 
treaty does not go as far as we'd like it to, it does constitute the 
most effective case to date of transforming popular sentiment 
into government and regional policy. It is definitely a step in 
the right direction. 

New Zealand has already taken one courageous step fur 
ther, risking its security alliance with Australia and the United 
States by refusing to allow nuclear-armed ships to enter its 
ports, and later announcing its intention to formalize its anti 
nuclear policy in legislation that would declare New Zealand a 
nuclear weapons-free zone. Tremendous pressures have been 
put on New Zealand and the other nations of the Pacific to keep 
them from their anti-nuclear stances, but they have thus far 
stood firm, David against Goliath. The world does indeed have 
much it can learn from the anti-nuclear movement in the South 
Pacific. 

A longer, more specific answer to why the Bulletin is 
focusing on the anti-nuclear movement in the South Pacific is 
that while Asia and the Pacific are generally separated for 
scholarly purposes, for military and strategic purposes they are 
not compartmentalized. The Asian and Pacific theaters were 
treated as one during World War II, and the Seventh Fleet has 
had the use of ports and bases in Asia and the South Pacific. as 
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well as in America’s own South Pacific islands, Hawaii, ever 
since. The nuclear situation in the South Pacific is thus inex- 
tricably connected with that of Asia, and the anti-nuclear 
movement in the South Pacific is bound to have a profound 
impact on the nations of Asia, and particularly with the support 
of these nations, on the rest of the world. There are already 
some signs that the SPNFZ treaty and the anti-nuclear actions 
in New Zealand might encourage similar developments in the 
Philippines and Southeast Asia as a region, and if they were to 
undermine Japan's willingness to be a silent partner in United 
States nuclear policy in the Pacific, the consequences could be 
impressive indeed. 

Anti-nuclear activity in the South Pacific cannot help but 
have a positive influence on the opposition to nuclear weapons 
and technology that already pervades the Philippines. ^ The 
Philippine anti-nuclear movement has been moving ahead on a 
number of fronts: The New People's Army toppled twenty- 
nine power transmission towers near the Bataan power plant, 
and long-term, popular protest, based on concerns about plant 
safety and blatant corruption, played a decisive, though little 
known, role in the shutdown of the Bataan plant itself; a 
coalition of ten anti-nuclear and nationalist organizations are 
pressing hard for the inclusion of a Nuclear Free Zone article in 
the new constitution being prepared for a referendum later this 
year;* and if this is successful it will challenge the presence of 
U.S. Navy and Air Force systems at Subic Bay and Clark Field 
bases, and it will also culminate in the establishment of a 
unified anti-nuclear movement nationwide that could then 
move effectively to urge local governments — provincial, 
town, and village —to declare themselves ''nuclear free.’ 

The connection between anti-nuclear activities in the 
South Pacific and Southeast Asia are more explicit and direct 
in relation to the region as a whole. In this issue Greg Fry 
discusses how the SPNFZ treaty would not only work well 
alongside a Southeast Asian treaty, but its existence might also 
encourage Southeast Asian developments: (1) because it is in 
an adjoining region that already has extensive contact with 
Southeast Asia; (2) by providing Indonesia with an extra assur- 
ance that Australia is not intending to introduce nuclear 
weapons into the security equation of the region, and thus 
defusing nuclear competition that might otherwise arise be- 
tween them; (3) by providing a new model of procedures for 
signing such a treaty; and (4) by providing a moderate and 
realistic treaty formula that might be particularly suited to the 
situation in Southeast Asia. Indonesia and Malaysia were 
already promoting the concept of an Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations (ASEAN) nuclear-free zone before the emer- 
gence of the SPNFZ treaty, and they have welcomed the 
SPNFZ treaty, and ASEAN officials have been studying it. 
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Furthermore, there are indications that the Australian govern- 
ment would like to see the South Pacific treaty influence the 
formation of a Southeast Asian zone, and it will thus be 
encouraging any developments in that direction. Greg Fry A 
concludes that the introduction of a modest arms-control re- - 
gime in Southeast Asia could be an important step in both 
containing future superpower involvement and in constraining 
proliferation by states in the region. 

The possible repercussions from an impact on Japan are 
even more important. Although in Japan the three non-nuclear 
principles — no manufacture, no introduction, and no posses- 
sion of nuclear weapons— have been central to government 
policy since the end of World War H and were formally 
codified in 1967, the United States has been routinely intro- 
ducing nuclear weapons into Japan for a long time. The United 
States secretly stored them there from the 1950s to 1966, and 
had a U.S. Navy nuclear weapons storage ship permanently 
anchored near Iwakuni, twenty-five miles from Hiroshima, 
through 1964 and perhaps later. The United States nuclear 
strategy of 1958 included plans to launch nuclear strikes 
against China and the USSR from Japanese air bases; nuclear- 
loaded aircraft were to fly from Guam and Okinawa to Japan 
where the weapons would be shifted to bombers. The Japanese 
government was neither consulted nor informed of this plan or 
the storage of weapons in Japanese territory." 

Japan is of critical importance to the U.S. military pres- 
ence in the northern Pacific, and there are some 48,000 U.S. 
troops currently stationed in Japan at 118 separate facilities. 
The U.S. base structure includes facilities essential to con- 
ducting nuclear warfare, and all branches of the U.S. military 
maintain nuclear weaponry. According to Adm. Gene La 
Rocque, retired, Director of the Center for Defense Informa- 
tion, ^ 80 percent of all U.S. Navy vessels routinely carry 
nuclear weapons, the conventional weapons of this era,” but 
in order to circumvent Japan's anti-nuclear policies, the U.S. 
Navy proclaims a policy of neither confirming nor denying that 
they are aboard. There is indeed no easy way Japan can accept 
U.S. military cooperation but reject the nuclear weapons that 
inevitably accompany that relationship. ^ 

Furthermore, undgr pressure from the United States, Ja- 
pan is itself becoming increasingly militarized, with Japanese 
prime minister Yasuhiro Nakasone known as the ''taboo 
buster’’ because of his success in surmounting political obsta- 
cles in Japan's remilitarization. The growing strength of the 
Japanese military will be added to the massive buildup of the 
American military in the northern Pacific. As a 1984 U.S. 
Defense Department report stated, *'Japanese defensive power , 
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in the Northwest Pacific, complemented by US offensive mo- 
bility, would allow US forces to operate more flexibly 
throughout the Asian Pacific/Indian Ocean Theatre." And 
with recent developments in the Philippines, the U.S. may be 
forced to rely more heavily than ever on Japan as its unsinkable 
aircraft carrier. Japan is, in fact, a cornerstone of the U.S. 
global infrastructure, despite its proclaimed anti-nuclear 
principles. ^ 

Given Japan's military importance to the United States, 
'...no nation's nuclear sensitivities provoke more anxiety in 
Washington than those of Japan. "° If the anti-nuclear move- 
ment in the South Pacific were to reawaken and empower 
Japan's own anti-nuclear sentiments and bring about similar 
noncooperation by Japan, the United States grand strategy for 
Asia would be due for some severe adjustments and could well 
be significantly curtailed. As Bruce Roscoe has pointed out, ^? 
in light of the Japanese government's official anti-nuclear 
principles, Japan has been embarrassed by the comparison 
between New Zealand's nuclear port ban and Japan's own 
policy of allowing all types of U.S. warships to call on its 
ports. **New Zealand officials in Tokyo have taken this sensi- 
tivity into account by declining for more than a year all 
Japanese- and foreign-media requests for briefings on Wel- 
lington's nuclear policies.'' There was also alarm on the part 
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of the Japanese government when New Zealand prime minister 
David Lange invited Masashi Ishibashi, leader of Japan's 
biggest and strongest anti-nuclear opposition party, the Japan 
Socialist party, to New Zealand at a time of considerable 
debate over Japanese involvement in Reagan's Star Wars pro- 
gram. A proposed visit by Lange to Japan was subsequently 
either dropped or postponed (there are conflicting stories). and 
"Japanese commentators generally believe that Tokyo feared 
a visit by Lange would spark a public discussion on Japan's 
controversial nuclear policies. `’ 

By influencing Japan and Southeast Asia, the anti-nuclear 
movement in the South Pacific could eventually thwart long 
range U.S. policy in the Pacific and Asia. The anti-nuclear 
movement in the South Pacific could also lead to the decoloni- 
zation of that area, which is one of the last bastions of U.S. and 
French direct territorial control in an old-fashioned colonial 
manner. Most importantly, however, the South Pacific move 
ment has the potential of expanding awareness in individuals 
throughout the world of the possibilities of effective anti-nu 
clear protest, an awareness that individuals, nations, and re 
gions anywhere — and everywhere— can stand up to the pow 
ers that be— and who knows where that might lead! 

Since the story of what has happened and is happening 
around the nuclear presence in the South Pacific is one of great 
significance but probably isn't well known to most Bulletin 
readers, we have expanded and modified the usual BCAS issue 
in the telling of it. It seemed important to include updates and 
the kind of basic information that we would ordinarily assume 
our readers would know about an area, and we felt an introduc 
tion and a discussion of the articles would be particularly 
useful ways to do this. Moreover, in an effort to make this 
relatively unfamiliar subject as real as possible, we have pro 
vided an unusual quantity of pictures and seemingly extrane- 
ous details of life in the South Pacific We feel that it is 
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important that we get a sense of the incredible variety of the 
life in the area so that we don't see everything from our own 
ethnocentric mind sets. What background are the people com- 
ing from and what sort of relevance are nuclear weapons likely 
to have in their lives? We have the feeling that if we begin to 
see the nuclear arms race through the eyes of these various 
groups of people, we will recognize its horrible absurdity more 
fully than ever before. 

At this point it would probably be useful to look more 
closely at what we mean by the South Pacific, how the nuclear 
situation happened to develop there, and exactly what the 
nuclear presence in the area involves. When we speak of the 
anti-nuclear movement in the South Pacific we are referring to 
that movement in the whole South Pacific area, including 
Australia and New Zealand. However, in this introductory 
material and in the article by Robert C. Kiste and Richard A. 
Herr later in the issue, we will often speak of the ''South 
Pacific," the **South Pacific region,'' and *'the region,'' and 
what is meant is the South Pacific Island region alone, the 
region as defined by the scope of the South Pacific Commis- 
sion, which was established in 1947 to promote economic and 
social growth in the region. 
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In the United States, at least, this South Pacific region ts 
relatively unknown, a geographic area that is rarely seen as an 


entity in itself, disappearing as it so often does off the edges of 


our maps. We nonetheless tend to glorify the virtues of the area 
and its people, as did the Europeans before us. Eighteenth 
century European thinkers were inspired by early accounts of 
South Pacific Islanders to theories of the Noble Savage, the 
inherent goodness of man, and the perfectibility of human 
society; in short, they idealized the area as the quintessential 
symbol of natural society before the Fall. This romantic image 
of the South Seas has survived to this day: ''These are the lands 
painted by Gauguin, the places described in poem and prose by 
Stevenson, Melville, London, Maugham, and Michener. So 
splendid are the pictures these artists have created that the 
South Pacific evoked among us all a quickened pulse, a myriad 
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of images— romantic, peaceful to a point of languor, adven- Y 


turesome to the point of intrigue. ''^' Not to mention the di- 
versity of potential and existing sexual and gender relations as 
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described by Margaret Mead in her study of coming of age in 
Samoa, or the Bikini bathing suit that was designed around the 
time of the first nuclear blast on that island and set off its own 
kind of shock waves! During World War II many Americans 
became acquainted with the area more realistically, but still for 
most Americans ‘‘South Pacific” is first of all the name of a 
musical — play, film, and soundtrack— by Rogers and Ham- 
merstein based on James Michener's Tales of the South Pa- 
cific. This tremendously successful cultural artifact effectively 
transformed America's experience of the war into the back- 
drop for an exotic love story between a naive young American 
nurse and an older, worldly-wise French planter. The story is 
not without significance: the romance can be seen as the sym- 
bol of the marriage of new American- and old European-style 
colonialism/imperialism in Asia and the Pacific that emerged 
from World War II. 

For the civilians and soldiers involved in the Pacific War, 
es there was little romantic about World War II: Fierce fighting 
~ showered death and destruction on soldiers and civilians in the 
< Solomons, New Guinea, Kiribati, Kwajalein, Enewetak, 
_ Truk, Saipan, Tinian, Guam, and Palau. In Palau alone, tens 
Of thousands of Americans, Japanese, and Palauans were 
killed, and by 1945 the population of these tiny islands was 
only a fifth of what it had been a century earlier.^^ World War II 
drove Japan out of the Pacific Islands, and left America the 
dominant military power in the Pacific. This situation has con- 
tinued to the present, and the United States now has over 300 
U.S.bases throughout the Pacific. The United States and other 
Western powers, especially France, have taken advantage of 
their Pacific bases, the remoteness of the area, and the small- 
ness and tractability of the widely dispersed population to turn 
this fabled South Seas paradise into a nuclear nightmare. 

As Marie Thérèse Danielsson of Tahiti writes," 

. [N]uclearization of the Pacfic began already forty years 
ago, with the annihilation of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Ever 
since, we people of the Pacific have enjoyed the sad privilege 
of living in the only one of the world's oceans where atomic 
bombs constantly have been, and still are being detonated.” 
Between 1946 and 1958 the U.S. government exploded sixty- 
six nuclear devices in Bikini and Enewetak atolls in the Mar- 
shall Islands. In these tests, six islands were destroyed and 
many others so irradiated that they became uninhabitable. Al- 
though these atolls became famous throughout the world, very 
little was said and written about the twelve tests made by the 
British in Australia between 1952 and 1957, and the nine tests 
. made by them at Christmas Island in 1957 and 1958. Nor did it 
produce many headlines in 1962 when the Americans hastened 
to complete a last series of tests at Christmas Island, and yet 
these tests were an outrageously unique event: twenty-five 
nuclear bombs were detonated in less than three months, with 
three of them, moreover, hydrogen bombs in the ten megaton 
range.^^ From 1966 to 1975 France conducted forty-one at- 
mospheric tests, and then after international pressure it began 
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testing underground with at least seventy-one tests as of Apri 
1986. 

It is not only nuclear explosions that have nuciearized the 
Pacific, however. ''The Pacific is also in dan; I 
nuclear dump. Japan is planning to dump. up 
of radioactive waste north of the Mariana [sk 
has already dumped nuclear waste off the Califor 
and is planning to sink 100 decommissioned n 
marines in the same area. The [Peoples Republic oi 
the] USSR test-fires missiles into the Pacific, whi 
Atoll in the Marshall Islands is the splashdown point 
missiles fired from California. ^ The Sovi 
ployed SS-20 nuclear missiles in Soviet Siberis 
tary targets throughout the Pacific; the U.S 
dreds of sea- -launched cruise missiles on 
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Americans and French continue to bring to 
high-tech nuclear weaponry, constantiv esca 
tom requirements of global political str: 
people in the South Pacific are already living 
mare of permanently damaged lands. ii 
Dennis O’ Rourke, the filmmaker who made "Half-Lif | 
film described at the end of this issue, says: "In a sense, the 
Marshallese are the first victims of World War IH. They are the 
first culture in the history of the human race which has been 
effectively destroyed by radiation. And they are a smal! d | 
ture — the end of the line. Decisions were made to deliberately 
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allow these gentle and trusting people to be exposed to radio- 
activity. In the name of national security the United States has 
irreversibly destroyed the fragile world of the Marshall Islands 
for countless generations to come. '?* And it is not only the 
Marshallese who have suffered such destruction. Despite the 
much greater size of the U.S. forces in the Pacific, the results 
of French testing in Mururoa are proving to be the same as 
those that occurred nineteen years earlier in Bikini and 
Enewetak in the Marshall Islands. It is only because of the time 
lag that it was not until the 1980s that such typically radiation- 
induced diseases as leukemia, thyroid cancers, brain tumors, 
and eye cataracts began to appear in significantly greater num- 
ber in French Polynesia, while they had already taken on 
alarming proportions in Micronesia ten to fifteen years 
earlier.” 





“The Bikinians are not the first, nor will they be 
the last, to be left homeless by the inexorable Bomb. 
They have no choice in the matter, and very little under- 
standing of it. But in this perhaps they are not so 
different from us all.” 


— David Bradley, a medical doctor who worked as 
a radiation officer during **Operation Crossroads, 1948 
[CCK, pp. 15, 18] 





The film ''Half-Life'' builds a strong case that the Mar- 
shall Islanders were deliberately used as guinea pigs by the 
U.S. military. However, we can't help wondering just how 
intentional the exposure actually was, having our own pre- 
conceptions of how mindless military operations can be, and 
how ignorant people were then about the dangers of low-level 
radiation. How else can one explain a U.S. Air Force photo of 
U.S. military and civilian VIPs smugly watching a 1951 nu- 
clear blast from the officers' club on Enewetak, just 12.5 miles 
from ground zero? **Naiveté was the order of the day during 
the 1946 tests, when radioactive target ships were boarded 
within hours of a blast, and the men assigned to scrub down the 
decks routinely ate on board.''?? Gene Curbow, one of the 
American weathermen exposed to the *‘Bravo’’ blast who now 
has leukemia, is quoted in the National Geographic as saying, 
"It was incompetence. That's all you can flat outright say 
about it. If they set me up as a guinea pig, why haven't they 
been around to check on me?''?' Of course maybe he was 
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simply considered expendable; the military could have felt that 
it had enough irradiated people to study with the Marshallese, 
and it would be too much of a confirmation of their guilt to be 
studying one of their own people. Curbow brings to mind the 
many U.S. soldiers who are now suing the U.S. government 
after having been exposed to radioactivity during the early 
Nevada tests. At any rate, whether due to ignorance or a cal- 
culated disregard, the fact remains that some U.S. servicemen, 
the Marshallese, and the exposed residents of French Poly- 
nesia have been grievously harmed. 

And now the United States and France routinely risk pol- 
luting a whole ocean—how mindless and arrogant will that 
look from the vantage point of forty years more experience! In 
a sense we are all the victims, but our dilemma is magnified 
when we look through a South Pacific lens since in the South 
Pacific the damage is already happening for us all to see. We 
need to look, and look again, through our South Pacific lens, 
so that we will see both the problem and its possible solution as 
clearly as possible. And then, hopefully, we too will feel com- 
pelled to join the struggle to bring this nuclear madness to an 
end. 
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The Articles: Summary and Overview 


Following our editorial and this discussion of the articles, 
**The South Pacific Setting” describes the region, focusing 
on the three basic ethnic areas: Melanesia, Polynesia, and 
Micronesia. A map of Micronesia then begins the section on 
Micronesia, followed by a selection of photos and quotations 
about the radioactive contamination of the Bikini area. Not 
mentioned in this is the work of the Bikini Atoll Rehabilitation 
Committee (BARC), a group of American scientists appointed 
by the U.S. Congress to make recommendations on how to 
make Bikini livable again. They are considering flushing salt 
water through the soil, applying fertilizer rich in potassium, or 
scraping off the top twelve inches of soil to reduce the cesium 
hazard (but then where would they put the soil?). And Dr. 
William Adams, one of many physicians who go to the island 
twice a year to examine and treat people had this to say, which 
» we include here for the sake of providing another perspective: 

.** A great deal has been made about malignant disease and the 
E radiation exposure, and while I do not want to make light of it 
at all, there are groups that magnify the horror of what hap- 
pened, and that has led to such things as this exodus of the 
Rongelapese from their ancestral home." ' The statement by 
Julian Riklon appeals for help from the U.S. government and 
mentions this exodus, telling how the people of Rongelap were 
hoping to be evacuated by the Greenpeace flagship,the Rain- 
bow Warrior. This indeed happened in the late spring of 1985, 
a short time before the ship was blown up by French agents: 
"The Rongelapese were transported by the Rainbow Warrior 
in four stages to their new, unpolluted home on Majato Island, 
along with their possessions and high hopes that their constant 
ill-health would be alleviated.’’? 


Next is an article by Catherine Lutz, ‘“The Compact of 
Free Association, Micronesian Non-Independence, and 
U.S. Policy,” which originated as her testimony before a sub- 
committee of the U.S. House of Representatives. She tells 
how Congress recently completed hearings on, and voted for, 
the Compact of Free Association, a document that grants the 
United States substantial and in some cases permanent rights in 
most of the islands of Micronesia. This paper reviews the 
impact of the past forty years of U.S. rule in the islands, with 
particular attention paid to the island of Ifaluk. It disputes the 
view presented often in those congressional hearings and in the 
U.S. media that the compact represents essential ‘‘indepen- 
> dence"' for the Micronesians. 


Lutz's position is amplified by an article by Giff John- 
son, **Collision Course at Kwajalein,” which is also about 
Micronesia but focuses on Kwajalein and the nearby island of 
Ebeye. He describes how the Marshall Islands provide a dra- 
matic demonstration of how the development of the nuclear 
arms race has had an immediate and destructive impact on 
Third World populations. The Bikini, Enewetak, and Kwaja- 





1. William S. Ellis, ''Bikini — A Way of Life Lost," photos by James P. 
Blair, National Geographic, Vol. 169, No. 6 (June 1986), pp. 818—822; p. 
830. 


2. Bunny McDiarmid, ‘‘Rainbow Warrior Moves Nuclear Nomads,” Peace- 
link (Christchurch, NZ), Issue 32 (July 1985), p. 16. 
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meant that few outside the islands are aware of the key role 
these islands play in the spiraling arms race. TUN t 
article is followed by materials about some of tho 
aware of the situation in the Marshalls, the many 
have been demonstrating at Vandenberg Air Fo 
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At this point the focus of the issue shif 
Pacific region as a whole with the article by 
and Richard A. Herr, “The Potential | 
tion of the South Pacific Islands: An : ant, 
though this paper hardly mentions the anti-nuclear moverent 
in the South Pacific, it presents a great deal of backg 
information about the region that is useful in putting the move- 
ment in context. More importantly, while examining the po- 
tential for external influence in the South Pacific, the mp 
reveals the unreality of any Soviet "threat," and the ways 
which the United States and France seem to have c 
being whatever threat exists by their attitudes : 
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Howard in the Economic and Politic al V | Vee y Eg 
lowing explanation of the situation: ‘“The E 
lians, and Americans have all justified their. 

for the South Pacific as a response to the post 
Soviet menace that threatens to destah e d 
as has already been pointed out, this ‘menace’ 
of no more than a desire by the Savici toi Keen: 
can submarines and perhaps increase economic n ns. 
hardly seems to justify the current level of anti-Soviet neu 

aganda nor the extent to which these countries have sought to 
build up their military power in the Pacific. To some extent the 
situation can be accounted for simply as the... ‘reds under the 
bed’ syndrome. But I believe there is more to it... . the state of 
affairs as outlined above is related in general terms to the 
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3. Michael C. Howard, "Myth of Soviet Menace in Se 
nomic and Political Weekly (Bombay), Vol. XXI. Mo. E 5 5 Febrian TA 
p. 312. 


faith that those currently in power in the United States seem to 
have in existing non-military international institutions or 
agreements to solve things in a manner that is clearly to the 
advantage of the United States. In turning more than ever to 
military solutions to its problems, the United States has sought 
to justify its actions through the ideological device of the fan- 
tasy of the ‘Evil Empire’ with its agents at work in every corner 
of the globe.’’ And, we would add, if there is indeed little 
danger of aggressive intervention in the South Pacific by the 
Soviets or their surrogates, then the United States cannot 
justify its claim that the South Pacific countries need nuclear 
protection, either their own or that of the United States, which 
certainly has repercussions for the anti-nuclear movement in 
the South Pacific. 


Greg Fry’s article, ‘“The South Pacific Nuclear Free 
Zone: Significance and Implications,” brings us to the heart 
of the anti-nuclear movement in the South Pacific. Fry de- 
scribes how the debate over the treaty centered on whether, 
and to what extent, American nuclear involvement should be 
allowed, particularly nuclear ship visits, and how the treaty 
was designed not to upset U.S. activities and was in effect a 
compromise, the only regional arms control treaty that could 
get support given the current political positions of South Pa- 
cific countries. The treaty prohibits the presence, manufac- 
ture, or testing of nuclear weapons anywhere within the ter- 
ritories of the South Pacific states, up to the twelve-mile sea 
limit, and bans the dumping of radioactive wastes in zone 
waters; but it specifically allows each state to make an excep- 
tion for nuclear weapons that may be aboard ships or aircraft 
visiting its ports or airfields or transiting its territorial waters or 
airspace, allowing each state to make its own decision about 
such involvement. Fry then discusses the treaty’s value as an 
arms control device and concludes that it has a very important 
role as a braking mechanism, as a way of slowing or prevent- 
ing future developments, both within the area and in neighbor- 
ing Southeast Asia. Lastly, Fry discusses whether a more am- 
bitious regional arms-control measure, in the form of a com- 
prehensive nuclear weapons-free zone, should be promoted. 
He concludes that such efforts won't work since all the nuclear 
activity that such a treaty would seek to prohibit would fall 
outside the legal jurisdiction of the South Pacific states, either 
in French or American territory or in international airspace or 
international waters, and the United States, France, and the 
Soviet Union would not be willing or legally obligated to agree 
to such prohibitions. Fry ends with the comment that United 
States nuclear policies might get so frightening that the people 
of the region would feel safer without U.S. nuclear protection 
and would thus be willing to push for a stronger treaty regardless 
of the difficulties. 


Along these lines, a May 1986 report in the Canberra 
Times^ said that calls for a total nuclear ship ban in the South 
Pacific and independence for New Caledonia were expected to 
dominate a ten-nation Pacific Trade Union Forum beginning 
on 20 May 1986, and that this would involve presenting a more 
comprehensive alternative to the SPNFZ treaty. At this time it 
was also publicized? that the United States had spent $1 million 
attempting to undermine trade union support in the Pacific for 
anti-nuclear policies. The Sydney Morning Herald said an 
organization known as the Asian-American Free Labour Insti- 
tute had set up an office in Fiji and was distributing United 


States funds to Pacific trade unions. Federation of Labour pres- 
ident Jim Knox responded that "Support for anti-nuclear 
policies would not be swayed by money from the Americans,” 
but in a March 1985 meeting anti-nuclear proposals were not 
supported and at that time it was said that ‘this was in no small 
measure due to the collaboration and friendship nurtured be- 
tween the institute and South Pacific trade union leaders. '' 


Jean Chesneaux's article, ‘‘France in the Pacific: 
Global Approach or Respect for Regional Agendas? ,’’ pro- 
vides the French perspective on the nuclear situation in the 
South Pacific, but as he points out in his article, his line of 
analysis is by no means that of the French authorities. Ches- 
neaux describes how unpopular France is in the Pacific today, 
and attributes this basically to French policies resulting from 
France's desire to have an independent nuclear deterrent and to 
remain a mid-sized world power. He feels that the French 
testing program and technological progress are carried along 
by their own momentum and by the French passion for mo- 
dernity, and have little to do either with deterrence or any real 
power in the Pacific area. Explaining that French colonies are 
maintained at great economic loss to France and mainly be- 
cause of a French need for a ‘world dimension," Chesneaux 
argues that French rule in the Pacific is obsolete and doomed, 
but stresses that France should not be made into a scapegoat 
since the U.S. is also a colonial power in the area, including in 
Hawaii! Common French attitudes and misinformation about 
the Pacific are discussed, focusing on the Rainbow Warrior 
affair and French reactions to it. Chesneaux ends by saying 
that 1f France has a contribution to make to the Pacific, it is 
only by admitting that it is an outsider and recognizing the 
validity of local aspirations for a nuclear-free and independent 
Pacific. 


A significant aspect of France's nuclear situation in the 
South Pacific that Chesneaux barely touches on in his article 
but discusses in an interview with Jane Severn in Peacelink? is 
that France's posture as an independent nuclear power is a 
smokescreen for close complicity with the U.S. “‘The very 
noticeable lack of condemnation, or even comment, from the 
U.S. over the Rainbow Warrior sabotage certainly seems to 
suggest something of the kind, especially when compared to 
its hysterical reaction to the Terrorism of Libya.’’ In another 
Peacelink article," Ched Meyers explains that ‘‘France is clos- 
ing ranks with the Pentagon to form a new alliance determined 
to stake a nuclear claim to the southwestern Pacific and re- 
establish the region as ‘an American lake.’ ' He discusses 
how over the last several years military cooperation between 
the Reagan and Mitterand administrations has been growing; 





4. ''Union Seeks Tougher Bans,'' Canberra Times, 19 May 1986. 

5. Owen Gill, "US Undermines Antinuclear Stand,” Dominion (Welling- 
ton, NZ), 19 May 1986; and "Nuke Stand Riles Union Group— Knox," 
Dominion, 20 May 1986. 

6. Jane Severn, "Reflections on the Visit of Jean Chesneaux, Peacelink 
(Christchurch, NZ; March 1986), p. 11. 

7. Ched Meyers, "Again, Nuclear Colonialism: France Asserts Strategic 
Interest in New Caledonia,” Peacelink, Issue 32 (July 1985), p. 3. 


how it seems that France wants to use American airfields in the 
Pacific for its Mururoa nuclear test program; and how the U.S. 
needs Noumea as a French port-of-call for its nuclear ships and 
planes, French territories for emergency space shuttle land- 
ings, and possibly the airfield in Papeete for its new generation 
of longer-range missiles. It is suggested that negotiation on 
these matters may be the reason the U.S. government has kept 
a low profile when it comes to protesting the Mururoa tests and 
French handling of the Kanak independence movement in New 
Caledonia. 


Also illuminating is an article by Marie Thérése Daniels- 
son in the /WGIA Newsletter." This article gives a fuller pic- 
ture of how France maintains control of its territories by (1) 
assembling about 8,000 soldiers and police in each of its two 
territories, and a special commando-type force of 47,000 men 
that can be dispatched within twenty-four hours to any over- 
,, Seas territory; (2) filling the colonies with French settlers in 
. order to outnumber the natives, which has already happened in 
New Caledonia and is happening in French Polynesia where 
25,000 civilian Frenchmen have made their home since the 
nuclear tests began; (3) transforming the Polynesians into 
wage earners dependent on the government, the army, and the 
tourist industry; and (4) ‘‘assmilating’’ the Polynesians by 
improving the educational system and the teaching of French, 
so that in Tahiti there are now many families where the chil- 
dren speak only French and the parents speak only Tahitian. 
She also explains why a coral atoll is the worst possible place 
for underground tests,and tells how huge quantities of radioac- 
tive waste, including plutonium, have been washed out to sea: 
""The health hazards eventually became so great that French 
technicians themselves leaked a secret report to the press, 
which created a world wide diplomatic uproar and led to heavy 
reprisals against the technicians.” 


Moving on to the section on New Zealand, Peter Van 
Ness's **Introduction to the Three Articles on New Zea- 
land" tells about the campaign to ban nuclear-powered and 
nuclear-armed ships from New Zealand's ports, which led to 
the USS Buchanan being refused entry and the subsequent 
U.S. retaliation of freezing the ANZUS alliance. Although 
New Zealanders are not eager to leave ANZUS, outrage over 
continued nuclear tests at Mururoa and the terrorist bombing 
of the Rainbow Warrior has unified the Pacific nations and 
stimulated anti-nuclear activity. 


^; Rita Rickett’s article, **The United States, New Zea- 
-. land, and ANZUS,” presents an assessment of the history of 
New Zealand's relations with its ANZUS ally the United 
States. Her basic message is that the relationship New Zealand 
has with the United States is mutually important, and the 
ANZUS disagreement must not be allowed to overshadow 
this. She comments that until now the United States has al- 
lowed, and sometimes wanted, New Zealand to speak with a 
dissenting voice, and that the United States needs to return to 





8. Marie Thérèse Danielsson, ‘Pacific: The Nuclear Colonization of the 
Pacific — especially French Polynesia," IWGIA Newsletter (International 
Work Group for Indigenous Affairs, Copenhagen), No. 45 (April 1986), pp. 
161—171, quote from p. 165. 


its generous vision and show the world that it really 1s capable 
of democratic leadership by allowing its allies to have their 
own points of view. 


In her *'Interview with Helen C la k” 
Stephenson talks with this member of the New Ze: 
ment and Chair of its Select Committee on Foreign / 
Defense. This committee was responsible f. 
on the New Zealand Nuclear Free Zone, 
Arms Control Bill introduced by Prime Mini 
cember 1985. Their conversation ranges ov 
New Zealand's port-ban policy and U.S. at 
it, the SPNFZ treaty and its protocols, ther 




















arms control and disarmament, and the re 
to peace. Helen Clark reflects on the pr hn 
can develop when it takes charge of its own foreign policy and 
stands up to a superpower ally. 









Peter Van Ness winds up the section 
with his article, **New Zealand: What Is The Prob 
notes that many U.S. officials seem to fee! that the; 
the Pacific is New Zealand's nuclear port ban. : E 
solution is thus simply a matter of disciplining a smali alied 
country that’s creating difficulties. Van Ness, on the other 
hand, feels that the problem is not with New 7 ealand at all, but 
with the irrational arms race between the Uni ites and the 
Soviet Union. New Zealand and people all over the world are 
reacting to global conditions of mortal danser to the homan 
race, conditions that have been created by the 8 perpowers 
themselves. That is the problem, along with the fact that the 
United States is once again telling its smaller allies what is and 
is not possible in the world. 














The issue ends with some reprints of reviews of Dennis 
O'Rourke's film ‘‘Half-Life.”’ The film is about the effects of 
the U.S. nuclear tests on the lives of the Marshall Islanders, 
and all three reviewers feel that the film is powerful vand skill- 
fully crafted, and builds up a strong case that the people 
deliberately used as guinea pigs. As O' 
'"" My aim was to make a film about what is happen 
us, not just the Marshall Islanders. There are no- 
such , Just scientists, soldiers, politicians, and bur 
believe they were and are doing the right t 
unleashed this monster on the world. 

















The South Pacific Setting 


The Pacific is the greatest of all oceans; with its area 
exceeding that of all dry land, it is the largest geographic 
feature in the world. It covers one third of the planet's surface, 
more than the Atlantic, Indian, and Arctic oceans combined, 
and has more islands than are found in all the other oceans and 
seas of the world put together. The large islands of Melanesia 
(New Guinea, New Britain, Bougainville, Vita Levu, and 
New Caledonia) are remnants of a former continent that in- 
cluded Australia. The rest of the Pacific Islands are either 
volcanic, coral, or some combination of the two. Some of 
these islands are ''barely more than patches of coral exposed at 
low tide," while others are ''craggy islands with towering 
peaks, high valleys, broad plains, rushing streams, tumbling 
waterfalls, and villages and towns. ``’ 

Voyagers from Asia, Africa, Europe, and North America 
discovered and rediscovered, influenced, and conquered many 
of these islands over several thousand years, leading to a seem- 
ingly infinite variety of overlapping cultures. In a general way, 
however, the Pacific is divided into three great ethnic groups: 
Polynesia and Melanesia, lying mostly below the equator, and 
Micronesia, lying mostly above it. The name Polynesia comes 
from the Greek words polus (many) and nesos (islands). 
Melanesia gets its name from the Greek word melas (black), 
and was probably named for the dark appearance of its inhabit- 
ants as seen by the early European navigators. Micronesia 
comes from the Greek word mikros (small), the ''small 
islands. ` 

Eighty-five percent of the region's population of a little 
over five million (that's not including Hawaii, Australia, or 
New Zealand) is located in the five countries 
of the Melanesian arc, the countries with the 
largest islands and the greatest resource 
bases. With the exception of the Kanaks of 
New Caledonia (a French colony), Melane- 
sians today take great pride in being inde- 
pendent and the ''big boys'' on the block, 
with the largest populations, the largest re- 
source bases, and the largest islands. They 
also share a strong racial identity, and that 
identity is reinforced by the fact that al- 
though they speak many languages, they 
share a pidgin English and refer to them- 
selves as wantoks (people of one language). 
The independent Melanesian states tend to 
act with some unity in regional affairs, and 
one hears references to the Melanesian 
Alliance. 





|l. Although this quote is from Frederick M. Rea, 
editor, /slands of the South Pacific (Menlo Park, CA: 
Lane Magazine and Book Co., 1972), p. 5, most of the 
material in the first two paragraphs is from David 
Stanley, South Pacific Handbook, edited by Bill Dalton 
(Chico, CA: Moon Publications, 1982), p. 11. The rest 
of The South Pacific Setting is mostly from the un- 
abridged version of Robert C. Kiste and R. A. Herr, 
""The Potential for Soviet Penetration of the South Pa- 
cific Islands: An Assessment," an external research 
paper prepared for the U.S. Department of State in 
December 1984 (a shortened version of which appears 


Marshallese children on Ebeye Island 





in this issue), pp. 6-7, 25-27, and 30. A man from Urita in Papua New Guinea cooking yams 
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School teacher from Rarotonga in the Cook Islands 


From the outset of the contact period, Europeans tended 
to glorify Polynesian cultures. They viewed their chiefdoms 
and often highly stratified societies as being superior to the 
small village—level politics of Melanesia, and they favored the 
lighter-skinned Polynesians over the darker-skinned Melane- 
sians. Polynesians adopted these notions of their own superi- 
ority, and such sentiments were strengthened when they were 
enlisted to help carry the Christian mission effort into 
Melanesia. Decolonization and self-government came first in 
Polynesia, and this was accompanied by further self- 
congratulation. 

Understandably there is some resentment of the Polyne- 
sian attitude of superiority on the part of the Melanesians, and 
they are sensitive to matters of race and any suggestions that 
they are culturally less advanced. Indeed, at the 1984 South 





*This map is from Kenneth B. Cumberland, Southwest Pacific 
(New York and Washington: Frederick A. Praeger, 1968), p. 28. 


THE BOUNDARIES OF 
POLYNESIA, MELANESIA AND MICRONESIA 



















Rangui, a Maori chief, drawn by L. de Sainson on the voyage of thi 
Astrolabe, under the command of Dumont d' Urville, 1826-9 


Pacific Conference at Noumea the idea that no Melanesian 
might be among the top three officials of the South Pacific 
Commission was clearly unacceptable, and some racial bal 
ance was demanded. In general, however, the Pacific peoples 
have more to unite them than to divide them, and they have 
developed a concept called the **Pacific Way ' in which peace 
fulness is the proper form of demeanor, and confrontation is to 
be avoided at almost all costs. According to the Pacific Was 
Pacific peoples act with consideration and appreciation of one 
another, and decisions are arrived at by consensus after ever) 
one's opinion has been listened to with respect. Althougl 
skeptical Westerners feel this concept is more myth than rea! 
ity, they admit it has a constructive function in that behavior a! 
conferences and meetings is shaped by this ideal 

All of the Pacific Islands, and even New Zealand, are 
small and remote by world standards, and with the exception 
of Papua New Guinea, all the Pacific Island countries are eithe: 
ministates or microstates both in area and population. Small 
ness, therefore, is one of the chief unifying characteristics of 
the region. Because of their smallness these countries do no! 
have reserves of goods, personnel, or capital to cope with 
disasters, and thus they share a lack of resilience to changes in 
circumstances; they are more vulnerable to outside pressures 
or invasion, but because of their dispersed remoteness are less 





*From Peter Bellwood, The Polynesians: Prehistory of an Island Peopl: 
(London: Thames and Hudson Ltd., 1978), p. 25 Revised edition 198 
Courtesy of Thames and Hudson Ltd 
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photo by Steve Leavitt ( 1985), courtesy of Joyce Carlson-Leavitt 


A council meeting in Urita, Papua New Guinea. The council is a villager like everyone else and has been elected by the people 
in the area to be their local government representative. He takes biweekly trips into town where he and other councils find out 
about government policies and events. Then he calls his people together to hear what was said at the meeing in town, This council, 
John Mark, is standing in the center. As is true of meetings elsewhere in the world, those attending don't always give the speaker 


their rapt attention. 


likely to be part of a domino effect; they suffer from their 
isolation but have within each group the advantage of greater 
intimacy and community. The Pacific Island countries share 
security, economic, and political concerns, and as a result they 
cooperate closely with one another through a vast array of 
regional institutions falling under two umbrella organizations, 


the South Pacific Commission and the South Pacific Forum. 
Having a tradition of cooperation and established avenues for 
working together has undoubtedly been an enormous help to 
the Pacific Island countries in their campaign for a nuclear-free 
and independent Pacific. 


HALF LIFE 


A Parable for the Nuclear Age 


The award winning film by noted Australian film maker 
Dennis O'Rourke is now available on video and 16 m.m. 


Exposes the story of America's largest H-bomb test at Bikini Atoll, contamination 
of Marshall Islanders and the ensuing U.S. cover-up. 


"Explosive...shatters forever the myths created by the U.S. government to hide the 
facts and pulls no punches as it presents the stark reality of health problems that 
affect Marshallese today...Will not quickly be forgotten." Marshall Islands Journal 


"The stories of nuclear after effect, in their jarring juxtaposition against blue ocean 
waters and large eyed island children, are presented not as documented statistics but 
as personal...accounts." Washington Post 


85 minutes, full color. For purchase information: Direct Cinema Limited, 
P.O. Box 69589, Los Angeles, CA. 90069. Tel. (213) 656-4700. 
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*Unless otherwise noted, the graphics in this section on Micronesia are 1914, under a L 
courtesy of Giff Johnson and have already appeared in one or more of the o. XX 
following publications, which will hereinafter be referred to in our credits by date. During W i bus 
their initials: Giff Johnson, Collision Course at Kwajalein [CCK] (Honolulu, became a battieg 





HI: Pacific Concerns Resource Center, 1984); Micronesian Support Corn rying the first ate 
tee and Pacific Concerns Resource Center, eds., From Trusteeship To . Marianas to Hiroshima an 6 
[FTT] (Honolulu, HI: July 1982 and August 1982): Marshall 1: slands: A [V AH i 7] - a 
Chronology, 1944-1983 [MI] (Honolulu, HI: Maka'ainana Media, 1978, CERES Rhe gs 
revised 1981, revised again 1983); Micronesian Support Committee, Palau: 
; Self-Determination vs. U.S. Military Plans [Palau] (Honolulu, HI: 
Maka’ainana Media, 1983). The written text accompanying the graphics is 
either from the above works or from the handbook, The Vandenberg Action | ] 
(Berkeley, CA: Livermore Action Group, 1982), which will be cited in our "The maps are from CCK, p. 6, and FTT, p. 2, and the accompanying text is 
credits as VAH. from the VAH, p. 7. 








* Bikini may be the only global 
source of data on humans where in- 
take via ingestion is thought to con- 
tribute the major fraction of plutoni- 
um body burden. . . . It is possibly the 
best available source for evaluating 
the transfer of plutonium across the 
gut wall after being incorporated into 
biological systems.” 


Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratory study of Bikini, 1977 
[VAH, p. 11] 





In 1946 the U.S. Navy told the Bikini people that the U.S. nuclear tests were 
“for the good of all mankind and to end all world wars.’ John Anjain was once chief magistrate of 


Rongelap Island, which received fallout from 
i the 1954 **Bravo"" hydrogen bomb test on Bi- 
A Way of Life Lost kini Atoll. He travelled 7,000 miles to testify as 


part of a Marshallese delegation before the 


Senate Energy and Natural Resources Commit- 
tee Hearing in 1977. Since the entire delegation 
was allotted only fifteen minutes in which to 
speak, Anjain never did get to tell his story. His 
written statement was placed in the court rec- 


The year was 1946. World War II had just ended in a flash of ord and is excerpted here: 


atomic fury that even the bomb's inventors didn't fully un- «In the afternoon, something began falling from 
derstand. For further tests, the American military chose a i v s 

; ; ia^ the sky upon our island. It looked like ash from a 
remote island cluster in the Pacific called Bikini Atoll. Its fire. It fell on me, it fell on my wife, it fell on our 
inhabitants agreed to vacate their homes, assured that they esi fan eni. Hi fell on the e E ed the roofs of 
could return when the tests were over. Today, 40 years and 23 Feeds oai It fell on the reefs Sud into ted 
nuclear explosions later, the Bikinians are still waiting, on a eae ; i 
cramped, isolated island 500 miles from home. For as instru- d Ià hs — COR epe 
ments on Bikini show (below), their atoll is still dangerously , 5; i 

x then something very strange happened. 


‘ ins ivo * 
radioactive. It looked like a second sun was rising in the 
west. We heard noise like thunder. We saw some 
strange clouds over the horizon.... We were 
very curious about this ash falling from the sky. 
Some people put it in their mouths and tasted it. 
People walked on it, and children played with it. 
Later on, in the early evening, it rained. The 
rain fell on the roofs of our houses. It washed 
away the ash. The water mixed with the ash 
which fell into our water catchments. Men, wom- 
en, and children drank that water. 








*This is from the title page of an article in the June 1986 National Geographic 
(Vol. 169, No. 6), p. 813, by William S. Ellis, with photographs by James P 
Blair. It is reproduced here with the permission of the National Geographic, 
courtesy of William S. Ellis 


Brookhaven National Laboratory photos 


John Anjain's son, Lekoj, at the Brookhaven National Laboratory 


The next day some Americans came. They 
had a machine with them. They went around the 
island. They looked very worried and talked 
rapidly to each other. They told us we must not 
drink the water. They left. They did not explain 
anything. On the second day, ships came. Ameri- 
cans explained that we were in great danger be- 
cause of the ash. They said if we did not leave we 
would die. They told us to leave everything and to 
only take our clothes. Some people were taken 
away to Kwajalein by airplane, the rest of us went 
by boat. 

Some people were feeling sick. They threw 
up. They felt weak.... There were doctors at 
Kwajalein and they examined us. Now we were 
very afraid. 

Three years passed very slowly. The Ameri- 
can doctors came to examine us from time to 
time.... Many women said they had miscarri- 
ages, and that the babies did not look like human 
babies. Some babies were born dead. The doctors 
said they did not know why. Now it is twenty-three 
years after the bomb. I know that money cannot 
bring back my thyroid. It cannot bring back my 
son. It cannot give me back three years of my life. 
It cannot take the poison from the coconut crabs. 
It cannot make us stop being afraid.” 


— John Anjain, former magistrate of Rongelap, 1980 
[VAH, p. 12] 


“When we arrived on Kwajalein we started getting 
burns all over our bodies and people were feeling dizzy and 
weak.... After two days something appeared under my fin- 
gernails and then my fingernails came off and my fingers 
bled. We all had burns on our ears, shoulders, necks and feet 
and our eyes were very sore.” 


—Etry Enos, Rongelap Atoll 
[MI, p. 28] 
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Three out of four children who were under ten when exposed to the 
Bravo fallout later developed thyroid cancer. Lekoj Anjain was a baby 
at the time of the blast, and fourteen years later he had his thyrok 


removed, free of charge, by New York's Brookhaven National Labora 
tory. He died in 1972 of radiation-induce d leukemia: his was the firs 
Marshallese death the U.S. authorities admitted was due to fallout 


The Utirik people, almost 300 miles to the east of 
Bikini, received a much lower radiation exposure than the 
Rongelap people. ... the U.S. scientists did not believe the 
Utirik exposure large enough to merit detailed medical 
follow up.... But suddenly in late 1976, more than 
twenty-two years after the Bravo test, the cancer and thy- 
roid disease rate on Utirik skyrocketed to equal that of the 
much more heavily exposed Rongelap population | CC, p. 
14]. 


‘*Several of my babies who were healthy at the time they 
were born died before they were a year old... . Altogether! 
lost four babies. My son Winton was born just one year after 
the bomb, and he has had two operations on his throat for 
thyroid cancer.” 


— Minji Kel, Utirik Atoll 
[MI, p. 30) 


“There was a general complaint of dimming vision 
some five or six years ago on Utirik, probably due to an 
increased incidence of cataracts. None of the people from 
Utirik that I spoke to told me that any physician examined 
their eyes in such a way as to be able to recognize cataracts. 
Instead, I was told that two boxes of eyeglasses were shipped 
to the island being of various models and frames, and the 
people were to come in and choose whichever eyeglasses 
seemed to help them. And this was the sum of investigation 
and treatment of the eye problems—of what ! think is a 
unique epidemic of cataracts. American citizens would not 
likely tolerate such handling. At least m» patients wouldn't.” 


— Reuben Merliss, M.D., following a July 
1980 visit to the Marshall Islands 
[MI, p. 37] 


— Statement Presented to the Subcommittee on Small 
Territories of the Committee of Twenty-Four of the United 
Nations by Julian Riklon, Landowner on Rongelap Atoll, 

20 March 1985— New York 


....Mr. Chairman, as you know, the 1954 Bravo thermo- 
nuclear explosion on Bikini sent radioactive fallout over 
many of the Marshall Islands. Although the people of 
Rongelap Atoll, which lies 100 miles east of Bikini, were 
evacuated from their homes for some of the smaller bomb 
tests in the forties, they were not even warned about the 
15-megaton Bravo test. They were not evacuated even 
though the U.S. knew hours before the test that the winds 
would blow the fallout over our islands. Many of my people 
feel that we have been used as guinea pigs to study the effects 
of radioactive fallout on human population. To me, it was the 
same as premeditated murder. 

The legacy of this 15-megaton monster bomb, a bomb 
that was more than 1,000 times the size of the bomb that 
devastated Hiroshima, is still being felt today in our islands. 
The people of Rongelap Atoll suffered severe health prob- 
lems from the immediate effects of the fallout, and have 
continued to suffer radiation-related diseases, such as thy- 
roid tumors, leukemia, birth defects and miscarriages, for 
the past thirty-one years. In order to save ourselves and our 
children from further harm we decided, approximately one- 
and-a-half years ago, that we must leave our homeland until 
we know it is safe to return. Some of the older people have 
never been away from home before except for when they were 
evacuated by the U.S. military for the bomb tests, and leaving 
Rongelap will be very hard for them. Still, they agree they are 
ready to move. 

We have sought the assistance of our own government 
and of the United States government to help us with this 
evacuation. Our own country has been unable to assist be- 
cause it does not have enough money. Until now, the United 
States has given no indication of its willingness to help, 
although it was the United States government which has 
placed us in the peril from which we now try to escape. 

The U.S. Congress has now recommended a new study 
to determine whether we should move. We do not believe we 
can wait another year or two for the U.S. Congress to ap- 
propriate the money and for the survey to be completed. We 
are convinced that we must move now to avoid additional 
radiation exposure. Therefore, we have asked help from 
other sources. The environmental group Greenpeace has 
offered to lend humanitarian assistance to the plight of the 
Rongelap islanders, and with their ship, the Rainbow War- 
rior, will be helping to evacuate the Rongelap people this 
coming May. The fact that we must leave our home islands 
thirty-one years after receiving radioactive fallout from a 
hydrogen bomb is probably the greatest argument one can 
make in support of the abolition of all nuclear weapons from 
the face of the earth. 

Mr. Chairman, Section 177 of the Compact of Free 
Association between the Marshall Islands and the United 
States pertains to the compensation of radiation victims. 
However, there has never been an independent radiation 
survey of Rongelap. The people of Rongelap distrust the 
studies that have been conducted by the U.S. Department of 
Energy, Brookhaven National Laboratory, and Lawrence 
Livermore Laboratory. We all know the parable about the fox 
guarding the henhouse. To have the U.S. Department of 
Energy judge the extent of residual radiation on Rongelap 
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would be equivalent to the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
conducting the sole study on the relationship between ciga- 
rette smoking and lung cancer. Likewise, the people of 
Rongelap want and need an independent radiological study, 
without which study we will continue to walk in the dark and 
will never know the truth. 

We feel that the Compact of Free Association (Section 
177) was negotiated in this same darkness, and until a reli- 
able study is completed, the Marshallese people will not be in 
a reasonable position to evaluate the fairness of itsterms. We 
want only justice and fair dealing. That means we need to 
know the true extent of the harm to our lands and our people 
before we can intelligently evaluate any economic settlement 
of our claims. It should be pointed out that the people of 
Rongelap, along with many of the other atolls affected by 
radiation from the U.S. nuclear tests, voted overwhelmingly 
against the Compact of Free Association in the plebiscite of 
September 1983. 

Mr. Chairman, Section 177 of the Compact of Free 
Association would nullify all pending lawsuits against the 
United States for radiation compensations, including my 
people's lawsuit. It would also make the United States im- 
mune from any future claims made by radiation victims, no 
matter what health problems my people may suffer from 
radiation in the future. 

The Espousal provision of Section 177 gives the govern- 
ment of the Marshall Islands the authority to settle our 
compensation claims in the U.S. courts, as well as any future 
claims that may be brought. It puts the Marshall Islands 
government in the position of settling our dispute with the 
United States, and leaves the United States with no further 
responsibility toward my people. Why should the Marshall 
Islands government be responsible for radiation-related 
health problems caused by the United States nuclear testing « 
program? Where will the Marshall Islands government get 
the resources to help us? The United States is attempting to 
get rid of the responsibility for the problems it has caused my 
people before the full extent of the problems are known. 

I am pleased the U.S. Claims Court has recently held 
that the Just Compensation clause of the Fifth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States applies to the citizens 
of the Marshall Islands. My people believe that Section 177 
and the Espousal Clause violate the Marshallese Constitu- 
tion, and that the only way that our claims can be dealt with 
fairly is on a case by case basis, not under the broad scope of 
the Compact of Free Association. The United States taught 
us about ‘‘due process of law,” yet for some reason they do  . 
not wish to grant us this same right. 

Mr. Chairman, under a United Nations Trust Agree- 
ment, the United States detonated sixty-six atomic and ther- 
monuclear bombs in our islands. Having caused irreparable 
and permanent damage to our health and islands, the United 
States is about to walk away from the radioactive legacy it 
created in the name of ‘‘national security." But instead of 
national security for the people of Rongelap, the United 
States has not only tampered with our health and our envi- 
ronment, it has also tampered with our genes, the basis of life 
itself. 

Mr. Chairman, for the reasons that I have just outlined, 
I ask that this committee give special consideration to the ~“ 
people of Rongelap when the Compact of Free Association 
comes to the Security Council from the United States govern- 
ment later this year. 





The Compact of Free Association, 





and U.S. Policy 





3 A substantial portion of the islands of the Trust Territory 
“Cof the Pacific Islands have been effectively annexed by the 
. United States. The near-culmination of the process of incorpo- 
ration was reached when the two houses of Congress gave final 
approval to a document called the Compact of Free Associa- 
tion on 16 December 1985. The compact grants the U.S. the 
permanent and irrevocable ‘‘military denial’’ of other coun- 
tries to Micronesia, a thirty year lease on the Kwajalein Mis- 
sile Range, and fifteen years of very broadly construed control 
over Micronesian ‘‘defense’’ and foreign policy. To under- 
stand how this has happened and what the impact has been for 
the Micronesians of the Trust Territory, it is necessary to 
briefly review the last forty years of American involvement in 
the islands and then to examine what social science research 
has revealed about the impact of U.S. rule of the islands. 

Micronesia was wrested by the U.S. from the previous 
Japanese colonizers during the last phase of World War II. In 
1947 the United Nations designated the islands a Strategic 
Trust Territory to be administered by the U.S. Although the 
charter for that administration was to ‘‘develop’”’ the islands 
and to prepare them for self-determination, successive U.S. 
administrations and military leaders have apparently never 
wavered from the goal of permanently maintaining effective 
control of the islands. From the war until 1961, the main policy 
towards the Trust Territory was to exclude outside powers and 
influences, a policy that had the effect of preventing economic 
= development.' Little effort was made to repair infrastructural 
» damage from the war. Many physical and economic structures 
ad been put in place by the Japanese were either elimi- 

ed or allowed to deteriorate. 

A radical turnabout accompanied a critical U.N. visiting 

committee report and the decolonization movement in the 









*A slightly different version of this paper was presented as testimony before 
the Subcommittee on Public Lands and National Parks of the Committee on 
interior and Insular Affairs of the U.S. House of Representatives on 25 
— 1984. 


Roger C. Gale, The Americanization of Micronesia (Washington, D.C.: 
eee Press of America, 1979); Donald F. McHenry, Micronesia: Trust 
Betrayed (Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
1975}. 


Micronesian Non-Independence, 


early 1960s. National Security Action Me: 
signed by President K s nnedv fon 
ing to permanently incorporate Micronesia 
structure.” The results of a task force ass | 
recommendations on how to achieve that goal was te 
Solomon Report. 










[The] Soromon Report. 
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pull back Septum as the various dran 
succeed. * 





One example is the report’s recommenda?’ 
ought “‘to offer Micronesian wage earners t 
ments to seek affiliation with the U. WF 
affiliation Suc uBesHan T and id s en 
would be equalized . . 
ment program for Microncsam. government ef 
Social Security system should be extenc ed t0 à al 
salary earners in Micronesia. * 

In 1969 negotiation between the U.S. . 
began on the question of the islands’ future p 
1985 the resulting document—~ The Corn 
tion-—had been approved by Congre 
people of two of the fragmented ; 
resulted, The Federated States of Micro 
Marshall Islands. The Micronesian v 
stood, however, in the context of the u 
nomic conditions that U.S. policies of the previous several 
decades had promoted. 

We can begin by examining the overall enviror 
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and social impact of the last forty years of American rule in 
Micronesia. Recent research in the Micronesian islands? leads 
to the conclusion that the people of the Federated States of 
Micronesia and of the Marshall Islands are less socially and 
economically healthy and self-supporting now than they were 
before an explicit United States policy of acquiring Micronesia 
was implemented after World War II. Before that point, the 
islanders fed themselves from their rich seas and lush taro 
gardens. On most islands, people produced their own clothing, 
built their own boats, and manufactured their own tools. Cash 
to purchase cloth, tobacco, or steel was available through a 
small but thriving copra export trade. Although Japan ex- 
tracted much from Micronesia, the islands were in fact net 
exporters during the 1920s and 30s." Many young people were 
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5. Gale, The Americanization of Micronesia; Daniel T. Hughes and Sher- 
wood G. Lingenfelter, eds., Political Development in Micronesia (Colum 
bus, OH: State University Press, 1974); George Kent, ''Development Plan- 
ning for Micronesia,’ Political Science, Vol. 34(1982), pp. 1-25: Lutz, ed., 
Micronesia as Strategic Colony; McHenry, Micronesia: Trust Betrayed; 
David Nevin, The American Touch in Micronesia (New York: W. W. Norton, 
1977); and Glenn Peterson, **Breadfruit or Rice?: The Political Economics of 
a Vote in Micronesia," Science and Society, Vol. 43 (1979), pp. 472-485 Truk outrigger canoe. Micronesians were once a self-sufficient people, living 
6. Mary Lord, Testimony before Subcommittee on Public Lands of the Com off the land and the sea. | | 

mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, U.S. House of Representatives, 25 
September 1984, p. 219 





photo by Robert Wenkam* 


' Both photos on this page are from Robert Wenkam, Micronesia: the Bread 
fruit Revolution, text by Byron Baker (Honolulu, HI: East West Center Press, 
University of Hawaii, 1971), pp. 65 and 135. Courtesy of Robert Wenkam 
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( drawing from the Coconut Journal, Manila) 


Preparing copra (dried coconut) for market - 





Throughout Micronesia people depend heavily on USDA food shipments. 


educated in Japanese schools, and hospitals were built on the 
major islands. 

Like the Americans who followed them,the Japanese saw 
control of the islands as central to their national security 
interests, and they proceeded to fortify the islands. As a result, 
some of the most devastating battles of the war were fought in 
Micronesia. A reflection of the correlation that some Microne- 
sians see between militarization and war (rather than peace or 
"" defense") is contained in the contemporary local saying that 
notes, in comment on both their past and future, ** When 
soldiers come, war comes. `` 

The Americans who came in 1945 eventually brought 
changes in a number of areas. They brought economic de- 
pendency, new health problems, an educational system that 
has failed its promise, and militarization, each of which we 
will look at in turn. 

Dependency takes special forms in Micronesia. The 
once-thriving copra trade dwindled to insignificance with the 
increase in U.S. appropriations, which rose dramatically after 
1962. More importantly, those funds were not intended or used 
in any serious way to develop other local industries or re- 
sources, such as fish, to take the place of copra. The value of 
exports as a percentage of imports was a phenomenal 4 percent 
in the Marshall Islands in 1981. The absence of a product to 
sell on the world market, however, has not prevented the 
development of a consumer society. U.S. appropriations, 
which have gone primarily for the salaries of government 
employees, have supported the importation of a wide range of 
goods. These imports are not, however, the kinds of capital 
items that would foster the development of an indigenous 
economy. Rather, they include primarily food, tobacco, al- 
cohol, and cars. Canned fish, tobacco, and beer alone account 
for 6/ percent of all imports into the Marshall Islands in 1981. 
The U.S. policy of nondevelopment has also created a huge 
class of government employees whose ability to eat depends 
on the continuance of dependence on the United States. Most 
people no longer fish and farm, but must rely on the U.S. 
government allocations for their support. 

This brings us to the question of the impact of the last 
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forty years on Micronesian health. The influx of U.S. dollars 
and the many federal food programs that have been extended to 
Micronesia have led to drastic changes in the local diet. The 
abundant and nutritious prewar locally produced diet has been 
replaced with foods that are not only imported, but less nutriti 
ous than indigenous foods. Taro has been replaced with im- 
ported white rice, coconut molasses with imported refined 
sugar, fresh fish with fish canned in the U.S. and Japan 
coconut milk with Coca Cola, beer, whiskey, and coffee. The 
bloated stomachs that can be observed on children in those 
areas of Micronesia where the dependence on imported food is 
the highest are signs of the malnutrition that has resulted. This 
health problem was rare before the War. Other diet-related 
diseases such as diabetes, obesity, and infant diarrhea and 
dehydration have also skyrocketed as a result.’ 


rr its 


For Micronesians, their choice in the plebescites 
was as ‘‘free’’ as those of boat passengers who 
have been taken far from their shore by a pilot 
whose interests and itinerary are not their own and 
who are then given the choice of remaining on the 
boat or swimming the 200 miles back to shore. 
Micronesia was not given the choice of complete 
political independence combined with an assured 
foreign aid package that would be directed towards 
the repair of the damage done to their economies 
and social systems by the strategic colonization of 
that area by the United States over the last forty 
years. 


The failure of the U.S. to do more than window dress for 
visiting U.N. commissions in their approach to health in 
Micronesia has meant that modern hospital structures are built 
in some districts but that tuberculosis, leprosy, meningitis. 
cholera, and other deadly and preventable diseases continue to 
run through the islands. Dr. John Trautman, the director of the 
National Hansen's Disease [Leprosy] Program of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, estimated that in some 
areas cases of leprosy would soon reach 40 percent of island 
populations, which would make this "the most significant 
epidemic, percentage wise, in the history of the world." 
U.S.-abetted dependency is evident in the area of health as 
well. Micronesia continues to depend almost completely on 
U.S. nationals for their physician pool as well as, of course, on 
U.S. funds for the purchase of medicines. Many, if not most of 
the dispensaries on Micronesia's atolls are without necessan 


7. Leslie and Mac Marshall, "Infant Feeding Practices in a Trukese Vil 
lage," in C. Lutz, ed., Micronesia as Strategic Colony (1984), pp. 37-51 

8. Dr. John Trautman, Testimony before Subcommittee on Public Lands, 1? 
December 1984, p. 6 


drugs and equipment. Senator Konou of the Marshall Islands 
noted, in a letter to Congress, that the dispensaries of Jaluit 
(including, at 12,000 persons, one-third of the Marshalls pop- 
ulation) ‘‘are almost completely empty of equipment, supplies 
and medicine. Two of the three . . . were constructed . . . in the 
past two years... There are five major islands without dis- 
pensaries ... The health aides who run the other dispensaries 
in some cases do not even have a stethoscope to diagnose the 
frequent respiratory ailments.” ° 

A dramatic rise in suicides has also taken place in Micro- 
nesia, and this in precisely the fifteen year period (1964—1979) 
when the greatest increase in U.S. economic aid and social 
change occurred. Trukese fifteen- to nineteen-year old boys 
have a suicide rate of 255 per 100,000 population. This com- 
pares with a U.S. rate for the same age boys of 12.8 per 
100,000 and puts the Trukese rate among the highest ever 
recorded anywhere in the world. '" When many young people 
suddenly begin to take their own lives, it is clear that their 
family and social ties have been seriously eroded. It is also 
clear that the main contributing factors are the social changes 
that have resulted from the shift in Micronesia from produc- 
tive, self-sufficient communities to dependent communities. 

Thirdly, the U.S. occupation of Micronesia has brought 
an education system which, while continuing and broadening 
the previous Japanese policy of literacy for Micronesians, has 
failed to generate economic development. Importing Western 
liberal arts models of schooling and U.S. texts to Micronesia 
may have produced in many students what U.S. policymakers 
intended, that is, positive attitudes towards things American, 
but in many cases it also turned them away from a respect for 
their own culture and indigenous economic skills, away from 
fishing, agriculture, and boatbuilding to a desire for govern- 
ment employment in white-collar jobs administering service 
programs funded by the United States. `’ 

Finally, the U.S. presence brought Micronesia above- 
ground nuclear weapons testing," which destroyed people's 
homes and health in the Marshalls. The general militarization 
of the islands included, early on, a $28 million C.I.A. base on 
Saipan, multi-billion-dollar missile-tracking facilities on Kwa- 
jalein, a major airfield and base slated for development on 
Tinian, detailed plans for a jungle warfare training center on 
30,000 acres of scarce land in Belau, and a Coast Guard station 
on Yap. A survey of conditions on Yap in 1977 in fact demon- 
strated that the first priority in Micronesia has been the U.S. 
generals' interests. The main intersection at the center of the 
capital of Yap State was the confluence of two dirt roads. 
These roads passed by the hospital and government office 
buildings that each date from the war period. This antiquated 
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infrastructure stood in contrast to the elaborate and modern 
loran station that was being built at the same time several miles 
away. A similar comparison in the Marshall Islands shows a 
modern, clean, seven-doctor hospital on Kwajalein, reserved 
for 3,000 U.S. base personnel, and a hospital on neighboring 
Ebeye (for 7,500 Marshallese) with one functional toilet, 
cockroaches, a badly leaking roof, no bedpan service, and one 
physican. The primary form of development that has come to 
Micronesia with U.S. control has been military development. 
Despite claims to altruistic motives and an interest in indigen- 
ous economic development and independence, U.S. govern- 
ment priorities have been clear, and Micronesians have suf- 
fered a decline in their real standard of living as a result. 


The U.S. government is buying Micronesia, how- 
ever, not with genuine development; genuine de- 
velopment would empower the people of Micro- 
nesia to opt for independence by giving them an 
economic infrastructure that would allow them to 
produce their own food, buy their own medicine, 
and train their own doctors. Rather, Micronesia's 
land and independence are being bought (in a 
coerced transaction) with imported food, tobacco, 
alcohol, and government payroll checks. 


Having reviewed the overall impact of the U.S. occupa- 
tion of Micronesia, let us now examine the specific case of one 
island, Ifaluk, in the Federated States of Micronesia, where | 
conducted a year's anthropological research in 1978. This 
small atoll of 430 people illustrates some of these more general 
influences, but also presents a picture of resistance to some of 
the deleterious changes just described. 

Ifaluk is a very atypical Micronesian island in that it has 
retained much of the self-sufficiency and cultural integrity that 
existed in the immediate postwar period. In fact, Ifaluk and 
Ebeye islands can be said to exist at opposite ends of a con- 
tinuum of social dislocation. Ebeye's slum conditions and 
dependency * stand in marked contrast to Ifaluk's self-suffi- 
ciency in food and its relatively pristine environment. Ebeye 
social conditions came into being a narrow channel away from 
the heaviest U.S. presence in Micronesia at the Kwajalein 
Missile Range, while Ifaluk has been relatively protected from 
the effects of the just-described U.S. policies by its position 
500 miles from the nearest Trusteeship office or road. The 
positive social conditions on Ifaluk can also be attributed to the 
selective but strong resistance of the people to attempts to 
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Taro. The most important root vegetable for 
the majority of Pacific islanders, taro re- 
quires moist soil and matures eight to fifteen 
months after planting. When ripe, the edible 
portion of this thick starchy root is cut off 
below the stalk, and the stalk is then re- 
planted. The tender leaves are eaten as 
greens after thorough cooking, and the root 
is boiled or baked until tender, then peeled. 
Cooked taro can be creamed, scalloped, 
sliced, or fried —even made into taro chips. 
In Hawaii, cooked taro is mashed and 
pounded, then water is added to make poi, a 
thick, sticky paste eaten with pork and fish 


[SPH, p. 52]. 


undermine their autonomy, a resistance that has been accom- 
plished through its strong traditional leaders. Ifaluk chiefs 
have rejected a recent government offer to blast a wider hole in 
the channel leading into their lagoon so as to allow entry by 
navy ships and ships carrying consumer goods. Such action 
would have drastically altered the rate of water exchange 
between lagoon and ocean, thereby endangering their lagoon 
fishing grounds. They have also outlawed alcohol when com- 
munity peace was threatened, and have placed a ban on the use 
of gas-powered boats, as motors are known to chase fish out of 
their small lagoon. 

Ifaluk enjoys self-sufficiency in its food supply. One local 
man described their taro patches as a ''bank,"' or island-con- 
trolled stock of wealth. In addition, women weave their own 
elaborately designed clothing, and men build world-class sail- 
ing canoes with which they bring in fish. Work is valued, 
outmigration, interpersonal violence, and suicide are at very 
low rates, and traditional leaders, who rule by consensus, 
command respect. The Ifaluk retain their indigenous com- 
munal and cooperative social system as well as a strong sense 
of themselves as people whose own way of life is good and can 
be sustained. 

Some of the problems generated by U.S. policy and 
priorities can be seen on Ifaluk as well, however. The ship that 
visits the island at irregular intervals peddles American sugar, 
coffee, tinned fish, and rice, and an increase in purchases of 
those items (achieved not via copra-export earnings but via the 
government salaries of several islanders) had begun. The ship 
also brought baby bottles—in an era when we know the peril- 
ous health consequences for children of discouraging breast 
feeding— and disposable lighters, this into the fragile eco- 
system of a one-half-square-mile atoll. Ifaluk's children have 
occasionally gone past high school for further training. While 
one was a minimally trained health aide, he was often assigned 
to another outer island. Ifaluk had, instead, a young man 
trained in air conditioner repairs, an occupational niche which 
Micronesia has need for only if it has already trained farmers 
and doctors, and has the resource base to sustain chilled air. 


adequate medical staff. A meningitis epidemic went un- 
checked through nearby islands while I was there, killing a 
five-year-old boy on Ifaluk. Tuberculosis was common in 
adults, and children frequently died at birth or in the first year. 
As recently as 1965, fully 5 percent of the Ifaluk population 
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suddenly died after a visiting American ship brought a disease 
organism to which they had little resistance. The one form of 
on-island communication with the outside world that they 
have, a short-wave radio, can only reach a short-wave on 
another island, which can itself only sometimes reach the 
nearest communications center at Yap. 

Let me, finally, relate the events I observed on Ifaluk one 
December day in 1977, events which should serve as an illus- 
tration of the nature of the existing U.S. approach to these 
islands. As in many previous years, a U.S. Navy airplane 
appeared overhead and dropped two large parcels for the 
people of the atoll. These parcels contained gifts from the 
families of navy personnel stationed on Guam donated in 
response to a radio appeal on the behalf of "'the poor people of 
Micronesia. `’ These gifts, which included fuzzy bedroom slip- 
pers, women's wool pants, bikinis, and fake fur hats, were 
items of clothing which had been used and discarded by their 
American owners. Nearly all of the donated items were unus- 
able in a tropical climate or unwanted by the Ifaluk, who 
proceeded to store them away as rags or throw them into the 
pits they dig for other, more organic, local trash. 

This event encapsulates much of the pathos and irony of 
the U.S. military colonization of Micronesia. The military has 
come, unbidden, and has ensured its continued presence by 
bringing America’s refuse in its wake. While some Microne- 
sians have gained access to antibiotics and literacy, we have 
mainly sent ''gifts'' of nuclear fallout, Budweiser beer, Win- 
ston cigarettes by the carton, and a dependence on imported 
fish in one of the world's richest fishing areas. 

The Compact of Free Association will continue, under à 
new guise, to produce the same economic dependency and 
health deficits. Why can we expect these effects to continue or 
even to intensify under the Compact of Free Association? 
First, the previous negative impact of the U.S. approach to 
Micronesia occurred while we were there under the terms of 
the Trusteeship Agreement which required the U.S. to “‘pro- 
mote the development of the inhabitants . . . toward self-gov- 
ernment or independence . . . promote [their] social advance- 
ment... [and] protect their health." With that charter and 
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Woman weaving in Yap. She is using the simple breast loom that is the only 
type traditionally found in the Pacific. Only narrow material can be woven on 
this type of loom [SPH, p. 468]. 





international oversight eliminated, there is even less incentive 
for the U.S. to do anything but promote its own state interest at 
the expense of the Micronesians. 

Second, it is clear from historical research? as well as 
from the testimony presented in the 1984—85 Congressional 
hearings on the compact that the primary American objective 
in Micronesia continues to be military, and that there is no time 
limit on this objective. If the U.S. can continue to buy military 
advantage, it will do so. The U.S. government is buying 
Micronesia, however, not with genuine development; genuine 
development would empower the people of Micronesia to opt 
for independence by giving them an economic infrastructure 
that would allow them to produce their own food, buy their 
own medicine, and train their own doctors. Rather, Micro- 
nesia's land and independence are being bought (in a coerced 
transaction) with imported food, tobacco, alcohol, and gov- 
ernment payroll checks. 

The contemporary sociopolitical situation in Micronesia 
represents a particularly clear example of ineptitude and what 
was at times intentional social dis-engineering on the part of 
the government of the United States, a country that envisions 
itself as being committed to freedom and economic opportun- 
ity. The Compact of Free Association proposes to admit 
Micronesians to neither the myth nor the reality of that com- 
mitment. Our generals and negotiators make no pretense to 
that; they claim baldly that we need to defend the United States 
at a point 8,000 miles from our continental shores. In a letter to 
Congress dated 24 July 1985, Admiral Crowe, the com- 
mander of U.S. forces in the Pacific, succinctly summarized 
the compact’s relationship to military interests: 


The delegation of defense responsibilities and authority to the U.S. 
together with the provisions that the freely associated states will 
refrain from any action the U.S. determines to be inconsistent with 
defense and security requirements, provide the latitude needed to 
support our security interests [emphasis added]. '? 


Similarly, the State Department's Fred Zeder, the *‘ambas- 
sador’’ to Micronesia and chief U.S. compact negotiator, gave 
written testimony before a House committee in which he 
accurately described how the provisions of the compact that 
are intended to protect the Micronesian environment are sub- 
ject to those military interests. As he said, ''the President may 
exempt any United States activity from the environmental 
provisions of the Compact if he finds that so doing would be in 
the paramount interest of the United States.’’'’ Those en- 
vironmental provisions are, in effect, window dressing. Much 
of the compact is likewise not law binding the behavior of both 
parties but "suggestions" for the U.S. 

The often-repeated notion thai the compact represents 
independence for the people of the Federated States of Micro- 
nesia and the Marshalls is belied by the fact that these latter 
political entities will not be eligible for United Nations mem- 
bership or for international aid based on statehood status. '^ A 
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high-ranking USAID official testified before Congress that 
that agency cannot be involved in economic aid to Micronesia 
because ‘‘the relationship between the United States and the 
trust territories is unique and does not parallel AID's typical 
bilateral assistance relationship.'' Micronesia, in other 
words, is not an independent state. 
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The often-repeated notion that the compact repre- 
sents independence for the people of the Federated 
States of Micronesia and the Marshalls is belied by 
the fact that these latter political entities will not be 
eligible for United Nations membership or for in- 
ternational aid based on statehood status. A high- 
ranking USAID official testified before Congress 
that that agency cannot be involved in economic 
aid to Micronesia because ‘‘the relationship be- 
tween the United States and the trust territories is 
unique and does not parallel AID's typical bilat- 
eral assistance relationship." 


The Compact of Free Association is a document that will 
continue the process which began in 1945, in which Micro- 
nesia has become a territory of the United States. Anyone who 
claims that this document is a step on the road to independence 
is ignoring the accumulated data on the phenomenal rise in the 
socioeconomic dependence of the Micronesian system on the 
U.S. and the declarations of our generals in every decade from 
World War II up until their most recent testimony before 
Congress. 

The vote in Micronesia for the Compact of Free Associa- 
tion ought to be considered in the light of the fact that U.S. 
policy has created a new Micronesia society which relies on 
U.S. appropriations for its daily bread and where traditional 
farming and fishing skills have been lost, The voters had little 
real choice. They could choose to eat or to go hungry. That this 
is so is clear from an analysis of where the pro-independence 
votes came from in Micronesia, which is primarily from those 
areas that have maintained local food production." When 
tremendous economic pressures are applied by the world's 
most powerful nation against one of its smallest, the no votes 
represented immense courage on the part of those who cast 
them. For Micronesians, their choice in the plebescites was as 
'"'free"' as those of boat passengers who have been taken far 
from their shore by a pilot whose interests and itinerary are not 
their own and who are then given the choice of remaining on 
the boat or swimming the 200 miles back to shore. Micronesia 
was not given the choice of complete political independence 
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"Hurry up and sign,'' 


combined with an assured foreign aid package that would be 
directed towards the repair of the damage done to their eco- 
nomies and social systems by the strategic colonization of that 
area by the United States over the last forty years. 

The congressional hearings held on the compact in 1984 
and 1985 received very limited public attention. Although 
those hearings were extensive, they were primarily given over 
to pro-compact U.S. government witnesses. The testimony of 
many public witnesses (including church and human rights 
groups and social scientists) and Micronesians did much to 
contradict the favorable picture painted by government wit- 
nesses. The latter tended to focus on the schools that have been 
built rather than on the paucity of teaching materials, and on 
the military's needs rather than on the needs of Micronesians 
for the agricultural land on which U.S. military facilities will 
be constructed. Administration witnesses neglected to seri- 
ously discuss the dramatically declining nutritional status of 
Micronesia's people, and when they did mention the problem, 
attributed it and most other health problems to local ignorance. 
According to Richard Montoya of the Department of the In- 
terior, ‘‘Much of the disease in Micronesia is related to en- 
vironmental or cultural habits out there. For example,... 
selective malnutrition, again, is due to a lack of dietetic educa- 
tion." '?' Much was made of the recently built hospital facilities 
in some areas of Micronesia, but little was said about how 
anything but continued political subordination to the United 
States will pay for the staff and drugs for the hospitals in the 
future. 





*This cartoon is from the Guardian, 9 August 1985, p. 1. 
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When the House of Representatives voted to approve the 
Compact of Free Association on 25 July 1985 (by a vote of 360 
to 12), the preceding floor discussion reflected the many con 
tradictions this disguised annexation of Micronesia presents 
for the myth of an anti-colonial America. The politicians have 
been somewhat more constrained in their public statements 
than the generals cited above by the notion of self-determina- 
tion, and so the rhetoric of independence was conspicuously in 
use. However, statements to the effect that the compact rep- 
resented the Micronesians ''establishing their sovereignty and 
autonomy over their domestic and foreign affairs" glaringly 
contradicted not only the explicit language of the compact but 
also contrasted sharply with other statements made on the floor 
that same day by compact supporters. Those statements recog- 
nized the compact and the control it gives the U.S. as a *' great 
deal’’ for the U.S. In other cases, representatives spoke the 
language of colonialism: Micronesians, said one Representa- 
tive, ‘‘have come of age` (as children do). The U.S. had 
fulfilled its pledge ''to be the guardian and mentor of 
Micronesia.**** 

The compact as passed by the U.S. Congress went back to 
Micronesia for administrative review at the beginning of 
this year. The final step that remains to be taken in this process 
is the official termination of the trusteeship by the United 
Nations Security Council, and on 12 May 1986 the U.S 
officially requested consideration of the case by the council. 
That represents the last point at which voters can be heard in 
protest before the Federated States of Micronesia and the 
Marshall Islands are bound permanently. at least through the 
military denial provisions of the compact. to the United States 
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Collision Course At Kwajalein 


by Giff Johnson* 


Introduction 


The Marshall Islands may have contributed more to the 
nuclear arms race than any other spot on the earth. During forty 
years of American control these remote Pacific islands have 
seen sixty-six atomic and hydrogen bomb tests, the develop- 
ment of precision-guided ballistic missiles, and virtually 
every phase of anti-ballistic missile (ABM) testing. After 
twenty-five years of ABM research, Kwajalein Atoll lies at the 
heart of President Reagan’s ‘‘Stars Wars’’ Strategic Defense 
Initiative; and as the only site where interceptors can be 
launched against incoming missiles, Kwajalein will be at cen- 
ter stage in future ABM development. 

The Marshallese inhabitants of these islands have had 
their lives disrupted and their homes taken away by the U.S. 
military-—in the 1940s for nuclear tests at Bikini and 
Enewetak, and in the 1960s for missile and ABM tests at 
Kwajalein. The islands are administered by the U.S. under a 
United National Trusteeship Agreement obligating it to ''pro- 
tect the inhabitants against the loss of their lands and re- 
sources'' and to ''protect the health of the people. Yet at 
Kwajalein Atoll, Marshallese face a hidden dimension of the 
arms race every day: a degrading barrage of racism, job and 
wage discrimination, and life-threatening health and living 
conditions, all in the name of U.S. national security. 

With a billion dollars invested in Kwajalein Missile 
Range (KMR) facilities and hundreds of millions flowing in 
for research and development annually, the KMR is from the 
militar ry’s viewpoint unique and indispensible. When the 
army's ballistic missile defense chief, Major General Grayson 
Tate, was asked by a Congressional committee what the army 





would do if it had to leave Kwajalein, he replied: **...We 
really would prefer not to even think about it... We have 
looked at some other places and we can say that they would be 
very expensive and would be very disruptive to our ongoing 
programs, including the MX, Trident, and our BMD pro- 
grams, should we ever have to do that. ''' 

During the late 1940s and 1950s, Kwajalein was an im- 
portant support base for nuclear weapons testing. In 1959, it 
was selected as the site for the first ABM tests to complement 
the already established Atlantic Test Range. Kwajalein was 
ideal in the military's view because rockets launched from 
Vandenberg Air Force Base in California had a wide-open run 
over the sparsely populated Pacific. It is 4,200 nautical miles 
from Vandenberg to the ninety-three tiny islands of the world's 
largest coral atoll and its 900-square-mile lagoon. This is an 
adequate distance for testing intercontinental missiles, and it 
furnishes a unique staging area for radar and missile-tracking 
equipment. 


U.S. Weapon Testing at Kwajalein 


The Nike-Zeus ABM program at Kwajalein was given 
high priority in Washington, despite two early reports critical 
of the system. In 1958 a Pentagon panel concluded that the 
Nike-Zeus system had numerous technical drawbacks——the 
most obvious being its susceptibility to saturation by an all- 
out Soviet nuclear attack— and offered little promise of a 
satisfactory defense. In 1959 these findings were confirmed by 
a report of President Eisenhower's Science Advisory Commit- 





*This article is based on Giff Johnson's book of the same title (Honolulu: I. House Committee on Armed Services, “Hearings on Military Posture,” 
Pacific Concerns Resource Center, 1984), but it was updated in June 1986 to part 4, book 1, 26 February 1980, p. 954. 
include recent developments. 2. Bell Laboratories, Kwajalein Field Station, October 1975, p. 25. 
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tee.’ Nevertheless, while the Pentagon initially held off on 
production, funds began pouring into research and develop- 
ment of this prototype ABM system. The impetus gained from 
this large investment in research paved the way for later de- 
ployment of a limited system. 

The first four Zeus missile launches from Kwajalein in 
1962 against simulated ‘‘targets’’ were unsuccessful. Un- 
daunted, the army continued testing, and on 19 July 1962 an 
unarmed Zeus rocket became the first launched from KMR to 
successfully come within lethal striking distance of a warhead 
fired from Vandenberg.* A year later on 23 May an AGENA D 
earth satellite was tracked and intercepted by a Nike-Zeus 
missile, marking the first anti-satellite triumph.* 

As Kwajalein programs swung into high gear, $500 mil- 
lion a year was allocated for ABM research. ° Research focused 
on developing a new nuclear-armed short- range Sprint missile 
for attacking Soviet warheads at low altitudes. Later the Zeus 
was phased out in favor of the larger Spartan missile which 
carried a bigger nuclear warhead for destroying reentry vehi- 
cles in the upper atmosphere. 

Although new intercept missiles and radar systems were 
constantly being improved at the KMR, a host of technical 
problems plagued ABM work. Successful interception relied 
on radar detection of incoming reentry vehicles, yet radar 
could easily be *'blinded'' by the explosion of enemy nuclear 
warheads within the earth's atmosphere. Secondly, the use of 
thousands of decoys and penetration aids could obstruct and 
saturate radar ability to identify real warheads. And finally, the 
use of the nuclear-tipped Spartan was also likely to destroy 
U.S. command, control, and communications satellites orbit- 
ing the earth.’ 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s ABM programs at 
Kwajalein focused on developing a multiple '*net'' of small 
radars, making destruction or blinding of the entire system 
more difficult than with earlier single radar systems; proving 
the capability of interceptor rockets launched by remote con- 
trol; and refining high capacity computers that could perform 
millions of calculations per second.* This research has laid the 
groundwork for developing mobile ABM systems, such as 
those proposed for use with the MX. 

Although a downturn in ABM research and development 
might have been expected in the wake of the U.S.—Soviet 
Union ABM Treaty of 1972 and the scrapping of the sole U.S. 
ABM site a few years later, missile defense (now labelled 
ballistic missile defense, or BMD) continued in high gear 
through the 1970s. Two components of President Reagan's 
proposed layered defense— mid-course and low-altitude 
interception —have been the focal point of tests at Kwajalein. 
The voluminous data gained from the KMR has prompted 
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One of a quartet of Nike-Hercules missiles blasts off in a test firing 


speculation that these two systems could be operational by the 
early 1990s.” 

The upper atmosphere or mid-course defense layer being 
developed at Kwajalein is called the Homing Overlay Experi 
ment (HOE) and uses a non-nuclear heat-seeking warhead to 
intercept incoming reentry vehicles. As the interceptor, trave! 
ing at speeds exceeding 10,000 miles an hour, approaches the 
warhead, its nose unfolds into an umbrella-shaped net of steel 
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The missiles fired from Vandenberg fly for 
4,200 miles and splash down in the Kwajalein 
Missile Range, a 1,000-square-mile lagoon in 
the center of the Kwajalein Atoll of the Mar- 
shall Islands. Kwajalein is the largest atoll in 
the world, a chain loop of over 90 small coral 
islands. The flatness of its terrain and its bow- 
shaped configuration offer ideal vantage points 
for setting up electronic instruments that can 
analyze the trajectory of the incoming missiles 
from Vandenberg. 

Robert Aldridge, former Lockheed engineer 
and the author of First Strike, states: ** Without 
Kwajalein Missile Range, it would not be possible 
to develop the accurate missiles and ballistic mis- 
sile defense elements of the first strike machin- 
ery.” The air force position is that the KMR is 
unique and that they will fight to maintain their 
billion dollar investment [ VAH, p. 8]. 


by Dave Cook of the Washington Post |CCK, p. 43] 





ophisticated radar and other missile-tracking equipment on Roi-Namur 
land in Kwajalein Atoll. Kwajalein will be at center stage in the Reagan 
dministration' s ''Star Wars'' program 


**[It] would cost as much as $2 billion, accord- 
ing to some Pentagon planners, to set up a simi- 
lar testing establishment (to Kwajalein) else- 
where. What's more important, military stra- 
tegists say, is that it would be extremely difficult 
to find a comparable site that missiles could 
reach without flving them over major popula- 
tion centers.” 
—MWall Street Journal, 9 July 1982 
[MI, p. 21] 
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With a billion dollars invested in Kwajalein Missile 
Range (KMR) facilities and hundreds of millions 
flowing in for research and development annually, 
the KMR is from the military’s viewpoint unique 
and indispensible. When the army’s ballistic mis- 
sile defense chief, Major General Grayson Tate, 
was asked by a Congressional committee what the 
army would do if it had to leave Kwajalein, he 
replied: ‘‘...We really would prefer not to even 
think about it... We have looked at some other 
places and we can say that they would be very 
expensive and would be very disruptive to our ongo- 
ing programs, including the MX, Trident, and our 
BMD programs, should we ever have to do that.” 





Radar tracking equipment, Kwajalein Mid-Corridor area 
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ribs fifteen feet in diameter which will destroy the reentry 
vehicle on contact. 

Because of malfunctions in a cooling system, guidance 
electronics, and an on-board computer, the first three HOE test 
shots in 1983 failed to hit their targets. But the army planned 
carefully for the fourth and last in the series, which zeroed in 
and destroyed an unarmed Minuteman missile on 10 June 
1984. The test was hailed by army officials as ‘ta key to 
developing a near term non-nuclear interceptor for engage- 
ment of reentry vehicles in space before reentry.” '? 

‘The key to intercepting warheads during the HOE exer- 
cises," writes former Lockheed missile designer Robert 
Aldridge, **is a new mosaic for an interceptor. Each sensor has 
about 100,000 tiny detectors per square inch. This mosaic 
consisting of millions of detector cells is mounted in the focal 
plane of a telescope where each detector 'stares' at a given spot 
to achieve great sensitivity and all of them together provide a 
composite view of a larger area. Each of these detectors has 
integral and instantaneous data processing using the same 
silicon chip technology as digital watches and video 
games.” '' 

This sensor, being developed as a part of the Designating 
Optical Tracker (DOT) experiments, is placed on a satellite, a 
high altitude airplane, or launched on a rocket. The DOT 
concept is suited for a deceptive mobile-based BMD system 
because it can be kept in an underground silo until needed. 
Compared to U.S. early warning satellites already in orbit 
which are known to be targeted for destruction by the Soviet 
Union in the event of war, the DOT vehicle is less vulnerable 
to attack. In mid-1981, the army said it had *'successfully 
demonstrated the effectiveness" of the DOT sensor when 
it was used to track an Air Force missile fired from 
Vandenberg. '* 

The second level of missile defense, known as the lower 
or endoatmospheric layer, is designed to stop warheads that 
leak through HOE and is considered a ''point defense'' for 
hard targets. The Low Altitude Defense System (LOADS) has 
been refined through years of research at Kwajalein. It does not 
depend on a single large radar for reentry vehicle detection, 
instead relying on a series of ''phased array" ' radars coupled to 
minicomputers, making the system compatible with mobile 
basing and less vulnerable to nuclear attack than earlier sys- 
tems. "LOADS can be deceptively employed in any MX- 
basing mode because of the small size of systems compo- 
nents,'' boasted Aviation Week." 

A Reagan administration study concluded optimistically 
that with increased funding *'the two phase system could. . . 
provide a 1—2 percent leakage capability against 5,000 to 
10,000 reentry vehicles." '* Reagan is backing a research 
investment which appears certain to launch BMD production. 
Observed Aviation Week: **The Army's development effort for 
both the LOADS and exoatmospheric (HOE) intercept system 
dovetails with plans of the Pentagon for early develop- 
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Kwajalein lagoon splashdown 


ment.'' "^ 

In addition to its BMD role, Kwajalein has been the 
'"catcher's mitt’’ for just about every long-range offensive 
missile in the U.S.' nuclear arsenal. The MX began a series of 
twenty flight tests in Kwajalein in June 1983. The range is now 
used to refine the precision guidance systems of Multiple 
Independently targetable Reentry Vehicles (MIRVs) needed 
for an attack on hard targets. KMR typically supports about six 
separate programs at a time and about twenty-five missile 
**missions’’ launched from California every year. ^ Besides 
testing missiles in various stages of development, the launches 
from Vandenberg and Point Mugu Naval Station include tests 
of fully operational missiles as training for crews which man 
the Minuteman silos and nuclear submarines 

The question of missile accuracy, however, continues to 
vex the military. Although missiles are affected by the earth’: 
gravity, wind velocity, and other natural forces, military offi 
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cials commanding missile development programs claim they 
know enough about these factors to calculate accurate missile 
trajectories over the North Pole to targets in the Soviet Union 
with less studied natural characteristics. 


With the U.S. Congress appropriating hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually for Micronesia and 
weapons development at Kwajalein, Washington 
remains the seat of power in relations to the Mar- 
shalls. Kwajalein’s isolation has given the U.S. 
military a free hand to “protect the fundamental 
freedoms of all elements of the population without 
discrimination." Out of ignorance, and in the 
name of ‘‘national security," U.S. taxpayers are 
financing, and by not speaking out, giving tacit 
support to U.S. military violations of the Marshal- 
lese people’s basic human rights. 


This claim, however, is disputed by other Pentagon offi- 
cials and leading scientists. The primary source of information 
on the accuracy of long-range ballistic missiles comes from the 
K wajalein Missile Range. But even the well traveled KMR has 
not produced convincing results, some experts report. A 1981 
Science magazine article pointed out that ‘‘one defense con- 
sultant, not a member of the arms control community, claims 
he made a study of missile shots at Kwajalein for the White 
House in the early 1970s. He claims that even after firing at the 
island for years with steadily improving guidance systems, the 
Air Force still could not hit targets with any regularity.” Y 

While the air force asserts the ability of missiles to get 
within range of their intended targets, Aviation Week reported 
a private consultant's view that ‘‘the information on accuracy 
of shots at Kwajalein is classified... but you would not be 
impressed with the number of hits we achieve within 500 to 
800 feet of Kwajalein targets. The real question, of course, is 
what would be the percentage of accurate hits we would 
achieve against Vladivostok or Murmansk or whatever, and 
that percentage must be much less.’ '* 

Technical questions aside, BMD and missile develop- 
ment at the Kwajalein Missile Range present alarming impli- 
cations for future arms control. As Christopher Paine observed 
in the August/September 1983 issue of the Bulletin of Atomic 
Scientists, army tests of the Designating Optical Tracker and 
Low Altitude Defense System have violated the intent, if not 
the letter, of the 1979 ABM Treaty, while the Homing Overlay 
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Experiment, if it becomes an operational system, could be in 
violation of the treaty. Many arms control experts believe the 
ABM Treaty to be a major factor preventing the arms race from ,. 
running out of control; yet every indicator points to U.S. 
abrogation of the treaty in the 1980s unless strong American 
opposition halts BMD research. 

The greatest security threat of a spiraling arms race is that 
these theoretical and unverifiable calculations of missile accu- 
racy and BMD proficiency will give one side the illusion that it 
has the ability to launch a successful silo-busting first strike. 
Former defense secretary James Schlesinger in his 1982 con- 
gressional testimony cautioned: ‘‘For leaders on either side 
that may be enticed into considering the utility of a major 
nuclear strike, I would hope there would be somebody there 
under such hypothetical circumstances to remind them of these 
realities. '' '* 


Social Impact 


While nuclear weapons development was proceeding at a 
brisk pace, American administrators were paying little atten- 
tion to the well-being of the Marshall Islanders. The fabric of 
Marshallese lives had been forever altered as a result of the 
decision made shortly after World War II to use the Marshalls 
for the first postwar series of nuclear tests. After taking K waja- 
lein from Japan in bloody fighting at the end of the war, the 
U.S. had moved quickly to establish a major military facility 
on the atoll. The U.S. brought in Marshallese from other 
islands to clear up the war debris and build facilities for the 
navy on Kwajalein Island, the largest in the atoll. By 1951 
more than 500 Marshallese were living in squalid shacks in the 
labor camp on Kwajalein Island which contrasted starkly with 
the neat American housing nearby. To remove the eyesore, the 
navy relocated the Marshallese to nearby Ebeye Island which ' 
was uninhabited.?? 

When ABM and missile testing began in the early 1960s, 
the U.S. quickly relocated two populations from their home 
islands to Ebeye to allow radar construction and missile tests to 
proceed in the open ocean. ^' When the army took over from 
the navy in 1964, it decided that Kwajalein Atoll's lagoon, 
enclosed by its boomerang-shaped necklace of islands, was a 
better target than the area outside the lagoon for gathering 
flight test information. Thus the central two-thirds of the 
lagoon, known as the ''Mid-Corridor," was designated an 
impact zone, and the several hundred people who lived on 
some of these islands and used others for food gathering and 


also fished in the lagoon were summarily evicted from their ð) 


homes. They were given cement-block housing units on Ebeye 
and $25 a month for the inconvenience. ? 

As missile activity increased, more Micronesian em- 
ployees were needed to construct and service new facilities at 
the base. As a result of resettlement and job opportunities, 
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Ebeye Island: No high school, dilapidated housing , and appalling sanitation facilities 


Ebeye’s population swelled to 8,000 people living on the tiny 
seventy-eight-acre island. Today, the 5,000 displaced Kwaja- 
lein landowners and 3,000 people from other parts of the 
Marshalls live in dilapidated housing amid appalling public 
health conditions. The Marshallese have become entirely de- 
pendent on cash wages earned at the base and compensation 
paid to the resettled landowners as the military severely re- 
stricts their traditional use of two-thirds of the lagoon for 
fishing and the Mid-Corridor islands for food growing. 

About 700 Marshallese work at Kwajalein as maids, 
gardeners, warehouse workers, mechanics, heavy equipment 
operators, and secretaries. While they keep the military base 
clean, trim, and functioning, they are victims of systematic Job 
discrimination. "Approximately 75 percent of the workers 


were able to provide the names of speci! M 
who do the exact same job but who re 
pay for their work,'' anthropologist Wi 
U.S. Congressional team after extens 
1976.7 
This treatment as second-class 
lands is not limited to the workplace 
on Ebeye, even though the majority of 
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The Marshallese on seventy-eight-acre Ebeye Island are crowded into U.S 


government—built cement-block housing units and shacks such as these. 
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Outhouses on Ebeye Island 





The United Nations designated the islands as a 
"strategic trust territory" under U.S. admin- 
istration. As trustee, the U.S. was obligated to 
aid Micronesia in attaining economic and politi- 
cal self-determination. The subsequent actions 
of our government can only be described as a 
total betrayal of trust [VAH, p. 8]. 


The military has come, unbidden, and has 
ensured its continued presence by bringing 
America's refuse in its wake. While some 
Micronesians have gained access to antibiotics 
and literacy, we have mainly sent *'gifts" of nu- 
clear fallout, Budweiser beer, Winston cigarettes 
by the carton, and a dependence on imported fish 
in one of the world's richest fishing areas. 


[Lutz, this issue] 
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Ebeye 


It is just three short miles from Ebeye to 
Kwajalein, but they are two separate 
worlds... 


When the U.S. military needed a target 
range to experiment with successive ICBM tech- 
nologies, the shallow lagoon in the Marshalls was 
designated as the easiest area to recover the 
weapons. In 1961, the U.S. uprooted thousands 
of native peoples from their ancestral lands and 
placed them on the island of Ebeye, three miles 
away from the U.S. base on Kwajalein Island. 
The construction of Kwajalein Missile Range , 
also created **a cash economy that has been a 
magnet drawing relatives and others from 
throughout the Pacific looking for jobs.” (Pacific 
Daily News, 9 August 1982). The allure of emp- 
loyment is a cruel hoax. Instead, newcomers find 
a culture struggling to survive in the face of 
incredibly overcrowded and destitute living con- 
ditions [VAH, p. 8]. 


Of the Marshall Islands’ 36,000 inhabi- 
tants, 8,000 of them live on Ebeye. Dozens of 
children die each year from easily preventable 
diseases that spread quickly in the polluted en- 
vironment of the tiny island. Most homes are in 
dilapidated housing projects—an average of 
thirteen people sleep in a single household, 
while some homes house up to thirty people. 
The main source of employment is service and 
maintenance jobs on Kwajalein Island. 

| VAH, p. 8, updated in 1986 by Giff Johnson] 
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This ferry transports Ebeye workers to Kwajalein each day. Workers must 
carry pass cards and be off the base by evening. 
14 
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Kwajalein 


The island of Kwajalein itself has a fine 
school, a modern and well-equipped hospital, 
middle-class air-conditioned housing, subsi- 
dized inexpensive stores, and numerous free 
recreational activities such as a golf course, 
tennis, basketball and handball courts, swim- 
ming pools, bowling alleys and movies. It is the 
home of 3,000 American civilians and their 
families. There are only about twenty-five mili- 
tary personnel on the island [VAH, p. 8]. 


The Marshallese are not allowed to live on 
Kwajalein Island. If an American and a Mar- 
Shallese marry and live together, they must 
move to Ebeye. Although there is no high school 
on Ebeye, Marshallese children cannot attend 
Kwajalein high school. Instead, they go to the 
nearest one, 250 miles away. For many years 
Marshallese could use the Kwajalein Army 
hospital only in dire emergencies, a policy that 
resulted in countless and needless deaths. Since 
1985 Army attempts to improve relations have 
resulted in a less strict referral policy. 

[VAH, p. 8, updated in 1986 by Giff Johnson] 


In fact, on 4 July 1976, hours after High 
Commissioner Peter Coleman said that there 
was no segregation at Kwajalein (a statement he 
would not dare make on Ebeye), the command 
at KMR celebrated the American Bicentennial 
by closing Kwajalein Island to any Marshallese. 
So American Independence was celebrated by 
enforcement of all-out and total segregation. 

[VAH, p. 11] 
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Kwajalein Island, where 3,000 Americans live on 900 acres in country-club- 


like curraundines 








American housing on Kwajalein Island conn s starkly witi 


“While some of the Micronesian workers at 
Ebeye have the technical ability to warrant pro- 
motion, they do not have the ability to be in 
charge, to supervise people, particularly 

Americans." 
—Peter Coleman, former Acting High 
Commissioner of the Trust Territory. 
IVAH, p. 11] 


'*"We don't have too many U.S. hires working for 
$2.40 an hour. We do everything we can to re- 
serve those jobs, what we call beginning jobs, for 
our Micronesian friends.” 


Official at Global Associates, headquartered 
in Oakland, CA which has a $30 million-a- 
year contract to operate the base. Global has 
been sued several times for physical abuse of 
Kwajalein Islanders [VAH, p. 8]. 


eighteen years of age. But Kwajalein’s high school, just three 
miles away by ferry, is segregated for American children only. 
So Marshallese must travel hundreds or thousands of miles 
away if they want a high school education. 

Miserable health and sanitation conditions on Ebeye have 
repeatedly resulted in epidemics that are virtually impossible 
to control. In 1963 a massive polio epidemic swept Ebeye, 
leaving more than 190 people severely paralyzed at a time 
when the polio vaccine had already been available to Ameri- 
cans for eight years.’* But the lack of adequate medical facili- 
ties is not the only reason the island is a biological time bomb. 
William Vitarelli, the U.S. High Commissioner’s representa- 
tive on Ebeye from 1967—1969, reported: 


"We were having a gastroenteritis epidemic on Ebeye... The 
Ebeye hospital ran out of intravenous fluids needed to sustain the 
lives of the Marshallese children severely dehydrated from profuse 
vomiting and diarrhea. I took one Marshallese child who was very 
ill... on a skiff and motored . . to Kwajalein. . . I wanted to take 
her to the Kwajalein hospital for treatment. . . We were stopped at 
the beach by an American guard who would not let the child enter 
the island... The Marshallese nurse pleaded with the guard that 
the child was dying and she could not receive appropriate therapy 
on Ebeye. The guard did not permit the child onto the island. She 
died on her way back to Ebeye ,.. Five children died during that 
epidemic. ^? 


Conditions changed little over the years. In 1976, Konrad 
Kotrady, an American physician, told a U.S. congressional 
committee investigating Ebeye problems: ‘‘Kwajalein has an 
attitude of indifference and apathy to what occurs on Ebeye... 
the army's position was summed up to me one day when a 
high-level command officer at Kwajalein remarked that the 
sole purpose of the army at Kwajalein is to test missile sys- 
tems. They have no concern for the Marshallese and it is not of 
any importance to their being at Kwajalein.’’*° Today the army 
claims that emergency medical help is always available at the 
excellent Kwajalein army hospital, but this ‘‘privilege’’ is 
often abused by the Marshallese. Marshallese contend, how- 
ever, that the procedures are difficult and arbitrary, and pa- 
tients are made to feel like second-class human beings.” 

It is just three short miles from Ebeye to Kwajalein, but 
they are two separate worlds. On Kwajalein Island, the 3,000 
Americans live in an air-conditioned community that includes 
a golf course, bowling alleys, swimming pools, baseball 
fields, and other recreational facilities, and good water, sanita- 
tion, and medical facilities. By contrast, in 1979 Ebeye's 
antiquated sewer system collapsed. When people flushed their 
toilets human waste gushed into their showers and sinks. 


Protest Actions 


The Marshallese have learned by experience that the only 
way to force action is to take action themselves, and they have 
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strongly protested Ebeye living conditions by occupying the 
islands they own but are banned from by the U.S. Army. In 
1969, after repeated requests for U.S. action on land and 
compensation issues were disregarded, thirty-one Kwajalein 
landowners took to their boats and motored into the restricted 
Mid-Corridor, setting up camp on their islands in the heart of 
the missile range. This nonviolent action threatened to disrupt 
missile tests and forced the U.S. to provide greater compensa- 
tion and other concessions. 

In July 1979, 500 Kwajalein people occupied eight is- 
lands, including Kwajalein Island, the army's headquarters. 
The SALT II Treaty had just been signed, and in the curious 
logic of arms control, MX development was seen as crucial to 
gaining Senate ratification. But the Kwajalein protest threat- 
ened to shut down the range and prevent scheduled MX tests. 
With SALT II and the MX in the balance, the K wajalein people 
had the leverage they needed to secure concessions from the 
U.S. After a two-week protest, the U.S. agreed to increase the 
compensation from several hundred thousand dollars a year to 
$9 million annually and to make desperately needed improve- 
ments on Ebeye. As part of the agreement ending the July 1979 
protest, the U.S. agreed to overhaul the sewage system and the 
hospital. A total of several million dollars was budgeted for 
this purpose but was never appropriated by the U.S. Congress. 
Three years later, in 1982, the sanitation improvements had 
still not been started. The U.N. Visiting Mission commented 
that year: "The sewage system never functioned properly as a 
result of defective construction work. Since the visit of the 
1980 Mission, the situation appears to have deteriorated in- 
stead of improving .... The hospital, where only one toilet in 
ten is operational, is dilapidated. '' ? 

This characteristic pattern of events indicates the U.S. 
attitude to Ebeye: an irritant at best, a political embarrassment 
at worst, Ebeye is best ignored. Thus resolutions and demands 
from Kwajalein people produced little action. While demon- 
strations seemed to stimulate U.S. response each time, such 
interest quickly waned with the conclusion of the protests. 

The Compact of Free Association, a treaty that is ex- 
pected to end the islands' status as the only remaining Trust 
Territory, is an example. For fourteen years, beginning in 
1969, the U.S. State Department and representatives of the 
Marshall Islands government negotiated the compact. The 
U.S. wanted to secure long-term control of the Kwajalein 
Missile Range, and as U.S. economic policies during the 
Trusteeship have left the Marshalls almost entirely dependent 
on U.S. aid, it had little difficulty doing so. In exchange for 
about $1 billion in aid, the Marshall Islands government 
agreed to fifty-year U.S. rights to use of Kwajalein Atoll. 
When the compact was signed in May 1982, Kwajalein land- 
owners were outraged, as almost none of the substantive hu- 
man rights issues and other problems they had been protesting 
about for years were addressed by the compact. 

To dramatize their opposition to the compact and the 
increasingly unlivable conditions on Ebeye, more than 1,000 
landowners began the largest nonviolent protest ''sail-in"' 
to their home islands, called ‘‘Operation Homecoming,” in 
June 1982. For four months the landowners lived on eleven of 
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. we are a little nervous be- 
cause of the occupation that occurred 
here last summer (1979) where about 
500 came over from Ebeye and squatted 
on the beach... there were some radi- 
cals in that group that said *Hey, we are 
going to close this range down.'"' 


Gen. Grayson D. Tate, commanding 
general, Ballistic Defense Systems 
Command, during Senate Military 
Appropriations Hearings, 1980. 


**I don't care about missiles or danger. I 
only care about my land. Leaving it is 
just like moving away from a loved 
one." 


Handle Dribo, leader of several 
resettlement sail-ins to islands in 
the hazardous ‘mid-corridor’ zone. 





During Operation Homecoming in 1982 the Kwajalein landowners set up camps on eleven of their 
‘off limits'' islands in Kwajalein Atoll. This photo shows the temporary shelters and tents set up 
next to the major radar facility on Kwajalein Island. 


"The landowners banded together in a 
landowners' association. They have 
gone to N.Y.C. and Washington, D.C. 
and gotten very clever and very smart 
lawyers to represent them. One of these 
people was an ex-general counsel of the 
air force. They are savvy enough to ad- 
vise these people very well as a client. 
But, on the other hand, it gives us intelli- 
gent people to work with, who under- 
stand not only U.S. law but also we can 
explain the range to them.” 


Gen. Tate, again, at 1982 Military 
Appropriations Senate Hearings 


The Minuteman II launch of 25 
June 1982 was retargeted because oc- 
cupiers would not leave; nor would 
they enter debris shelters. The missile 
landed 600 miles off course, in open 
ocean near Utrik Atoll. The army 
claims that there was no interference. 


[VAH, pp. 11-12] 
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Marshallese weaving baskets and matting during the 1982 Operation Homecoming protest 


Senator Daniel Inouye of Hawaii released the Senate 
Intelligence Committee's report on CIA activities in 
Micronesia in 1977, despite President Carter's disap- 
proval. The report criticized the **failure to differentiate 
between intelligence techniques appropriate for use 
against an armed adversary and those proper for use 
against a people under U.S. protection.” In 1973 Kissinger 
[had] approved the study of **the possibility of exerting 
covert influence on key elements of the Micronesian inde- 
pendence movement and on those other elements in the 
area where necessary.” [VAH, p. 11]. 


“I think the actions of the military out there are hardly 
becoming of a nation that is a great power. Here we have a 
bunch of people who are our wards.... We're occupying 
their land and we're denying them the right to peacefully 
assemble and petition for redress of grievances that our 
constitution guarantees to our own citizens. And yet we're in 
their country. I think it's a pretty sad spectacle.” 


— U.S. Representative John Seiberling 
August 1982 [CCK. pp. 33, 38] 





Senator Ataji Balos, one of the leaders of the 1982 protest, standing next to 
the police barrier around the campsite on Kwajalein Island 


** The history of the Marshall Islands during the three 
decades of American rule has been the saddest history 
we can remember. History will show that it was we 
Marshallese who had the ‘trust’ while America had the 
‘territory.’ ” 


Hon. Ataji Balos, Micronesian Congress, 
during Interior and Insular Affairs Hearings, 
Ebeye, 13 July 1976 [VAH, p. 11] 


their "restricted" islands. Their presence in the danger zone 
for incoming missiles forced test shots to be retargeted.*” As 
in the past, there were strong sentiments among people want- 
ing to return to their land permanently. In addition, increas- 
ing awareness of the nuclear activity at the range motivated a 
small but growing group of Kwajalein people to question the 
right of the U.S. to use their islands for developing weapons 
of war. 

The army instituted stiff measures attempting to stop the 
protests, at the outset arresting thirteen elected and traditional 
Kwajalein leaders. The army also began daily body searches of 
Marshallese KMR employees; prohibited the Marshallese 
from using such Kwajalein facilities as the only bank on the 
atoll; and later even erected barbed wire, search lights, and a 
fenced-in checkpoint on Kwajalein Island. *' 

Rep. John Seiberling (D-OH), who as chairman of the 
Interior Subcommittee on National Parks heads the current 
congressional review of the compact, observed in 1982: *'I 
think the actions of the military out there are hardly becoming 
of a nation that is a great power. Here we have a bunch of 
people who are our wards... We're occupying their land and 
we re denying them the right to peacefully assemble and peti- 
tion for redress of grievances that our Constitution guarantees 
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our own citizens. And yet we're in their country. I think it's a 
pretty sad spectacle.” `> 

As a result of the four-month protest, the Pentagon re- 
negotiated a portion of the compact, reducing the term from 
fifty to thirty years, returning to the landowners six islands to 
be used for housing and food gathering, and providing a $10 
million fund for development which the landowners are invest- 
ing in a sewer system and a new power plant which the U.S. 
government never provided. But ultimately the landowners 
were forced to compromise several of their important de- 
mands, including limiting U.S. use of Kwajalein to a short 
term and forcing basic changes in treatment of Marshallese by 
the KMR command. 

In the late 1983 referendum the Kwajalein people voted 
three-to-one against the compact, but a 58 percent majority of 
Marshall Islands voters approved it. The compact gained U.S. 
congressional backing in late 1985 after a long review process. 
Congress added to the compact a few economic incentives to 
gain Kwajalein landowner backing but failed to address de- 
teriorating relations between the landowners and the KMR 
army command. 

When the three year agreement signed as a result of the 
1982 Operation Homecoming expired in October 1985— and 
the compact had not yet been implemented — Kwajalein Atoll 
Corporation (KAC) landowners delivered a series of demands 
to the U.S. for continued use of the KMR. Included in the list 
were requests that the army rehire maids who had been fired as 
a punitive reaction to Operation Homecoming, open the Kwa- 
jalein high school to Marshallese until a high school could be 
built on Ebeye, and grant Marshallese transiting Kwajalein 
(where the airport is) the right to eat at the snack bar, in 
addition to asking for a one-time $6 million payment. 

Four months later the army agreed to implement at least 
part of the non-monetary demands, but flatly rejected the 
demand for payment. At this point about 200 landowners 
began a camp-in demonstration at the base, stating that as no 
lease existed for the base they were perfectly within their rights 
as landowners to resettle their islands. Relations between 
Ebeye and the KMR hit a new low when army security arrested 
about fifteen demonstration leaders for ''trespassing'" on 
Kwajalein as they headed for the campsite. Neither the U.S. 
nor the landowners would budge. In March 1986 the Marshall 
Islands government signed a new short-term lease with the 
U.S. for Kwajalein, a move that the KAC landowners strongly 
opposed as not representing their interests. Under the terms of 
the agreement, the Marshall Islands government was responsi- 
ble for providing ''peaceful'' use of the KMR to the U.S. 

Unable to get its citizens to move, the Marshalls govern- 
ment took possession of Kwajalein lands through an unpre- 
cedented eminent domain court order in late April. Marshalls 
police forcibly removed about 150 landowners from the camp 
on Kwajalein. In protest, several hundred landowners began a 
blockade of the Ebeye pier, preventing Marshallese KMR 
workers from getting to work by keeping all KMR transport 
ships away from the dock. Within days of the Ebeye "'siege,"" 
which could easily have turned into a violent confrontation 
between Marshallese as feelings were running high, the Mar- 
shall Islands government declared a state of emergency at 


32. Ibid, 6 August 1982. 


Kwajalein Atoll. 

The action was the first time emergency powers had been 
invoked by the seven-year-old constitutional government. The 
emergency declaration lasted for the month of May. The land- 
owners agreed to end the Ebeye blockade after meeting with 
President Kabua in early May. Still, the basis for the truce is 
now debated: while Kwajalein representatives say that the 
president agreed to seek further compensation for them, the 
Marshalls government appears to have no intention of seeking 
further aid. 

When the eminent domain issue came to a hearing in the 
Marshalls High Court in mid-May, the landowners did not 
question the legality of the land-taking order. Instead they 
limited their arguments to the nature of the use and the level of 
compensation provided. Thus, from recent developments— 
especially the landowners’ capitulation on the eminent domain 
action— it appears that the landowners have decided to move 
forward and make the best of circumstances as they now stand. 


Conclusion 


Despite the polarized relationship between many Kwaja- 
lein leaders on the one hand and the U.S. and Marshall Islands 
governments on the other, positive progress has been made in 
improving conditions on Ebeye since 1983 when a local gov- 
ernment was formed there for the first time. Under the leader- 
ship of Mayor Alvin Jacklick, a young and outspoken politi- 
cian, the local government stimulated widespread community 
involvement in improving conditions on Ebeye. The local 
government was instrumental in establishing a development 
authority to prepare a fifteen year plan for developing schools 
and recreational facilities, improving the dilapidated housing 
that is now the norm, and building a causeway linking Ebeye to 
six islands to the north to allow for dispersal of the cramped 
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To order by mail, send $8 (U.S. first class mail) or $9.50 (for air mail outside 
the U.S.) to Alele Museum, P.O. Box 629, Majuro, Marshall Islands 96960. 


population. 

More improvements in Ebeye living conditions will be 
made as the local government promotes its long-range plans 
The conflicts with the U.S. military can only be expected to 
worsen, however, as the compact and its thirty-year-use agree- 
ment for Kwajalein comes into effect. Past history has demon- 
strated that the military turns a deaf ear to Marshallese con- 
cerns when it has the range locked up in a long-term lease 
arrangement. 

The overwhelming dependence on American aid mutes 
expression of protest against the actual presence of the base on 
Kwajalein; recent protests have focused far more on the attain 
ment of additional compensation than on moral questions of 
nuclear weapons development. In this regard, outsiders who 
fear the destabilizing impact on disarmament possibilities of 
precision-guided missiles and anti-ballistic missile defense 
can play an important role in initiating debate about Kwajalein 
and its pivotal role in the arms race. 

When the Compact of Free Association is implemented, 
probably in October 1986, the Kwajalein landowners will need 
even greater support than in the past from American citizens to 
give them a voice in shaping U.S. policy towards the islands 
With the U.S. Congress appropriating hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually for Micronesia and weapons development at 
Kwajalein, Washington remains the seat of power in relation to 
the Marshalls. Kwajalein's isolation has given the U.S. mili 
tary a free hand to conduct its affairs in violation of the U.N 
Trusteeship mandate to ''protect the fundamental freedoms of 
all elements of the population without discrimination." Out of 
ignorance, and in the name of ''national security, U.S 
taxpayers are financing, and by not speaking out, giving tact! 
support to U.S. military violations of the Marshallese people s 
basic human rights. 
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The 72 page, fully illus 
trated book narrates the dis- 
placement of islanders 
from their homelands and 
the development of anti 
ballistic missile defense 
systems tested al 
Kwajalein since the early 
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A Response from Across the Pacific 





In 1983 people began demonstrating at the Van- 
denberg Air Force Base near Santa Maria, California 
to protest the launching of the MX and other missiles 
from Vandenberg, and the forced relocation of native 
Marshallese from Kwajalein Atoll to provide a target 
for these missiles. In January and March 1983 over 
1,200 protesters were arrested in mass nonviolent 
civil-disobedience actions that severely disrupted 
base operations, preparations for the MX launch, and 
regular Minuteman III testing. During an alert action 
in June small groups of protesters infiltrated the base 
and successfully delayed the MX launch on at least 
one occasion. Since then Vandenberg has been the 
site of regular resistance to Reagan's missile-testing 
program: A solitary **plowshares'' action in Decem- 
ber 1983 damaged the MX canister and Missile As- 
sembly Building; a peace camp in August 1984 con- 
tinued for a month in spite of constant harassment; a 
legal vigil in August 1985 during the fortieth an- 
niversary of the Hiroshima/Nagasaki bombings was 
repeatedly broken up with participants arrested; and 
during the ensuing year over fifty people have been 
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TO THE PEOPLE IN LOMPOC AND VANDENBERG A.F.B., 


We are in your town and at Vandenberg Air Force Base to 
withdraw our consent from the weapons testing and development 
that is occurring on the base. We believe that the use of 
these weapons is in direct violation of our natural rights 

and a violation of the rights of our children, rn and unborn. 


we are also withdrawing our consent from the U.S. Military's 
displacement of thousands of Marshall Islanders from the homes 
in Micronesia, splashdown target for test missiles. 


We believe that people need to take an active part in letting all 
governments, from the U.S. to the U.S.S.R., know how they feel 
about nuclear arms. In order to help end irresponsible behavior, 
we all need to be responsible for our lives. 


we understand that the people at the base consider that they are 
working for peace. We don't see how peace can be achieved through 
building more effective weaponry. 


We are at a critical point in history in that there is now the 
possibility of a future war that cculd destroy most forms of 
on Earth. We protest the preparation for development of 
strike weapons. 
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We believe that people all over the world want peace. Peace can 
only be acheived when people are able to make the decisions that 
affect their lives directly. 

As President Eisenhower said, "I think that people want peace so 

much that one of these days governments had better get out of their 
way and let them have it." á 


We'd like to hear from you. 
Coalition for Peace on Earth 


1155 South Dora 4B 
Ukiah, California 95482 


* All the Vandenberg materials are courtesy of Robert Thawley 


arrested at Vandenberg vigils, meetings of worship, 
and peace walks. A mass action is being planned 
should the air force resume preparation for the 
launching of the first purely military space shuttle 
mission from Vandenberg. It has recently been an- 
nounced (July 1986), however, that Vandenberg's 
three-billion-dollar launch facility for the military 
space shuttle will be shut down until 1992 due to the 
Challenger accident and the expense of the operation. 


l'hawlev 





—Robert Thawley, 
San Francisco 


The front gate of the Vandenberg Air Force Base during the anti-MX action in 
March 1983 


NOTICE TO VACAT 





i 
| 
The non-government of the milky way galaxy hereby notifies the current occupants of Vandenberg Air | 
Force Base that they must vacate this land. This notice is effective immediately. We have chosen this land | 
upon which to test our defense. Our non-government has decided to deploy our forces here to practice non- | 
violence and learn the sanctity of nature. Our people have determined that both these methods ore 
ultimately our best defense. | 
| 
| 


We are familiar with U.S. government practices of relocating less politically powerful nations in order to 
use their lands, such as the Chumash Indians, upon whose sacred land this Air Force Bose now sits, ond the 
people of Kwajalein Atoll who were relocated from their native island chain on to the tiny island of Ebeye so 
that their lagoon could be used as the target area for missiles launched from Vandenberg AFB. 


ALL property herein (including strategic missiles, satellite tracking equipment, missile silos, ect.) is now 
in our custody and is now being held for decontamination, and disposal, or conversion to peaceful purposes 
where possible. 


All enlisted personnel are hereby released from their contracts with full benefits. 


Given the U.S. familiarity with the process of relocation, we give you 3 days to move to "adequate" 
facilities which we shall provide for commissioned personnel and high ranking corporate officials at the 
Nevada test site. We will allow you to work in the service of our people for below minimum wage. We hope 
that your contact with us, in service to us, will teach you peaceful ways. 


This order is effective immediately and affects all those currently using this base, Including: 


Lockheed Corporation 

United Technologies 

Teledyne Corporation 

Hercules International 

General Electric 

IBM 

Cosper Weinberger & 
Commander-in-Chief Ronald Reagan 


U.S. Government 

Joint Chiefs of Staff of the Armed Forces 

Stragegic Air Command #4392D at 
Vandenberg AFB 

Martin-Marietta Corporation 

Westinghouse Corporation 

Rockwell International 

McDonnell-Douglas Corporation 


This eviction is as inevitable as death and taxes 





This flier was posted all over the base during the March 1983 demonstration. 
It was created by the Death and Taxes Affinity Group of San Francisco 
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The Potential for Soviet Penetration 


of the South Pacific Islands: 
An Assessment 


by Robert C. Kiste and R. A. Herr* 


Island Perceptions of Vulnerability 


Reports of the colloquium held in Wellington, New Zea- 
land in July 1984 on the special problems of small island states 
indicate that the primary self-assessed security threat to the 
Islands arises from their economic insecurity.' While this 
accords closely with the assessments of their Western sup- 
porters, it is in some respects an extraordinary perspective for 
the regional states to take, nonetheless. It could suggest, for 
example, there was a belief that the regional sense of relative 
deprivation might be reaching a critical point. That is, the 
economic expectations of Islanders were becoming so out of 
balance with the various governments' capacities to satisfy 
these wants that stable government itself might be jeopar- 
dized. Some support for this interpretation may be found in the 
public service strikes in recent years in Kiribati, Western 
Samoa, and the Solomon Islands. Yet overall the evidence 
here is meager. Indeed, only months before the November 
1984 strikes the Solomons were believed to be on the verge of 
curtailing some external assistance based on a reassessment of 





*A considerably longer version of this paper was prepared in December 1984 
for the U.S. Department of State as part of its external research program. 
Views or conclusions contained herein should not be interpreted as represent- 
ing the official opinion or policy of the U.S. Department of State. We have 
selected certain portions to reprint here, omitting an introduction and most of 
the section on attitudinal and social variables, and parts of the discussions of 
lomestic politics and ANZUS perceptions of vulnerability. For a contrasting 
approach to this same subject (with a very different set of references), please 
see Michael C. Howard, ‘‘Myth of Soviet Menace in the South Pacific," 
Economic and Political Weekly (Bombay), Vol. 21, No. 7 (15 February 
1986), pp. 308—315. —Ep. 

Il. Commonwealth Secretariat, ‘‘South Pacific Colloquium on the Special 
Needs of Small States” (Summary record of colloquium held at Victoria 
Jniversity of Wellington, New Zealand, 13-14 August 1984). 
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This study is limited in time and space, confining itself for the 
most part to the immediate future (approximately the next 
decade) in the South Pacific region as defined by the scope of 
the South Pacific Commission. [For a map of that area, see the 
introduction, p. 8 .] 


the ability of the country to absorb the levels of aid it was 
receiving. Ít is true that the sense of relative deprivation does 
not depend solely on objective measures of aid received (the 
Pacific Islands receive the most of any area on a per capita 
basis), nor on the eventual economic prospects of the country. 
Further, in the South Pacific the relativities are based less on 
neighboring Islands and more on the rim countries — Australia, 
New Zealand, and the U.S. —to which so many Islanders have 
migrated or visited for education, work experience, and the like. 
Nevertheless, the expected indicators — spontaneous economic 
protest by idle workers and/or disgruntled consumers, forma- 
tion of subversive political groups, direct action against the 
regime, and the like— are conspicuously absent. 

Secondly, at the other end of the continuum, it may be that, 
of the perceived threats to the region, the set of opinions present 
in Wellington simply identified the principal molehill on an 
otherwise fairly flat horizon. If this were the case, the identifica- 
tion of economic vulnerability as the main danger to the Islands 
would be merely a reflection of the lack of credible alternative 
threats. Again, there is also some evidence to suggest this could 
be the case. Assuming there is also some correspondence bet- 
ween the perception of threat and the level of expenditure 
governments devote to protecting against the threat, the South 
Pacific countries in general apparently perceive relatively little 
immediate danger to require defense expenditure. Indeed of the 
nine fully independent Forum Island countries (FICs * ), only 





t There is a guide to abbreviations at the end of this article. The South Pacific 
Forum is the banner under which the leaders of the independent countries of 
the South Pacific meet each year for informal discussions. The first Forum was 
held in 1971 as a result of dissatisfaction with the South Pacific Commission, 


three [Fiji, Papua New Guinea (PNG), and Tonga] have regular 
defense forces. Two others have a paramilitary capacity (Solo- 
mons and Vanuatu). The rest (Kiribati, Nauru, Tuvalu, and 
Western Samoa) rely on civil police to carry out enforcement 
and protection responsibilities against external threats (although 
Western Samoa does have a treaty of friendship with New 
Zealand, and Kiribati and Tuvalu have such an arrangement 
with the U.S.). Not only do the Islands make few formal 
provisions for their own defense; even those states that do make 
such provisions appear to spend relatively modest sums. The 
World Military and Social Expenditures 1983 shows Fiji spend- 
ing under half the developing nations’ per capita average de- 
fense expenditure, while for PNG the figure is even lower, with 
something just over a third this average. It may be, on the other 
hand, that the comparatively low expenditures on defense repre- 
sent a phlegmatic fatalism in the face of genuine dangers against 
which the Islands have no hope for effective countermeasures. 

A third interpretation of the Wellington assessment is pos- 
sible. It may be that the identification of economic security as 
the issue represented another variation on what is often de- 
scribed as ‘‘playing the ANZUS card.” Typically this strategy 
(if indeed it is genuinely employed) is to raise the prospect of a 
Soviet aid offer with the implication that the offer ought to be 
countered by increased aid from the region’s traditional friends. 
Such an interpretation, however, would be grounded in a rather 
cynical view of the Islands’ willingness to ‘‘cry wolf!" Never- 
theless, in such matters it is acknowledged that the countries of 
the region act individually regardless of the collective benefits, 
and unevenness in the quality of leadership prevents one ruling 
out entirely that an Island state could deliberately pursue a 
course of "playing the ANZUS card.” However, the palpable 
concern of many Island leaders at suggestions of Soviet, Cuban, 
and/or Libyan involvement in the region indicates strongly that 
the strategy is scarcely a coherent regional policy, and that there 
is some general resistance to its being used by individual states 
as a bargaining position with the West. 

Undoubtedly the interpretation preferred by the Wellington 
participants would be that the Islands’ economic limitations 
make them especially vulnerable to external influence. The 
perceived threat here is a general one—that is, the compromise 
of sovereignty originating from economic distress is as likely 
(indeed, probably more likely) to arise from financial depen- 
dence on Western friends as from Eastern bloc efforts to buy 
their way into the region. As noted earlier, this opportunity for a 
Soviet or surrogate entree would be indistinguishable from any 
purely commercial arrangement initially and could be defended 
-by the recipient Island state as exclusively economic. Such was 
_the pattern with the Soviet cruise ship visits when these began 
i d seems likely to be the justification to be offered for the 
-current round of USSR fisheries proposals should these be 
accepted. The insidiousness of this danger derives from the fact 
that, as noted in the section below on economics, the prospects 









which involves almost all the nations and territories of Oceania, including the 
colonial powers. Out of the Forum has come a fisheries agency and the South 
Pacific Bureau for Economic Cooperation (SPEC), which has set up a ship- 
ping line, a trade commission, an airline association, a relief fund, and an 
environmental program [South Pacific Handbook, p. 33]. Some American 
territories participate in the Forum and some of its agencies (SPEC and FFA), 
but in general the American and French territories and their governments do 
not. It was the South Pacific Forum which drew up the South Pacific Nuclear 
Free Zone Treaty in August 1985. —Epb. 
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Rabbie L. Namaliu, “Some Regional Attempts at Intereational 
n South Pacific," Australian Foreign Affairs Record, * 
1983), p. 417. 





The impression given of the region’s threat perception in 
Namaliu’s assessment is one of relatively low levels of danger, 
where major sources of concern are seen as arising from domes- 
tic considerations and are appraised in fairly mainstream inter- 
national relations terms. One of the more important implications 
of his judgment is the high degree of regional stability perceived 
to exist were the Islands left to their own devices. The two most 
probable risks are not region-wide and could only acquire this 
character as a result of deliberate escalation. Since the Forum 
has resisted accepting a regional security role, it may be as- 
sumed that the Islands would be unlikely to initiate such an 
escalation, Further, the least likely threat is considered to be an 
attack by one Island state on another, indicating a belief that the 
Islands already constitute an effective security community 
amongst themselves. 





The U.S. displays an attitudinal schizophrenia to- 
ward the South Pacific. At one level its historical 
involvement, territorial responsibilities, and 
political/economic ties incline Washington toward 
viewing the U.S. as a regional power. Yet the 
compatibility of America’s global aims and re- 
gional interests are not as obviously close, for 
example, as they are in the Caribbean or Latin 
America. The difficulty the U.S. has in reconcil- 
ing its global role with its regional responsibilities 
can be seen in American recognition of, and defer- 
ence to, the genuinely regional roles played by 
Australia and New Zealand in the Islands. 
Whether it is of the region or merely in the South 
Pacific is important to American relations since 
the more distant the relationship the less the U.S. 
can expect the ties of friendship to be influential in 
Island decisions. 





The three categories in which the threat is initiated by 
external influences are rated as only marginal to moderate in 
their likelihood. External threats are regarded as somewhat 
remote in part because the region is so far removed from the 
more recognized arenas of great power rivalry. Indeed, the only 
present candidate for an unprovoked attack would be Indonesia 
pursuing territorial aggrandizement at the expense of PNG. The 
marine-resources-grab scenario represents the region's growing 
anxiety over its incapacity to protect the one avenue for eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency apparently open to the less well endowed 
states. Since this matter touches upon the very issue of sover- 
eignty itself, its salience has grown particularly as the experi- 
ence of independence has witnessed the closure of so many 
other avenues of economic hope. Today one would expect the 
central Pacific states to give this category their highest priority. 
Notwithstanding the level of concern, however, the problems 
raised here are not altogether dependent on the individual weak- 


ness of the state or their collective incapacity as a region. The 
international regimes are recognized to moderate these defici- 
encies and hence the Islands have pursued, for example, an 
active participation in the United Nations Convention on the 
Law of the Sea III. 

The one unmistakable expression of reservation by 
Namaliu on the vulnerability of the region's microstates stems 
from the prospect of destabilization for ideology or profit. At the 
upper end of the power continuum, this issue merely illustrates 
the asymmetrical distribution of power in the state system, but it 
is at the other end of the continuum where the real fragility of the 
smaller Island states is revealed. The PNG foreign minister's 
scenario would include destabilization of a government even by 
a group of entrepreneurs (legal or criminal) seeking to maximize 
profits, to obtain a legitimate cover for illegal activities, or to 
secure a once-only windfall gain by fraud or deception. While 
such events have been observed elsewhere and have involved 
much larger countries than the Pacific microstates, the speed 
and ease with which it might be accomplished disturbs thought- 
ful Island policymakers. These same elements explain why the 
destabilization scenario would include structural vulnerability 
even were the intrusive state a large global power. Parentheti- 
cally, it is noteworthy that criminal or entrepreneurial threats to 
microstate stability are almost exclusively a Western phenome- 
non and thus a problem as much for the region's Western 
supporters as for the Islands. 


ANZUS Perceptions of Vulnerability 


The Western allies’ views on the region's security are 
dominated by two essential factors: the extreme vulnerability of 
many of the regional states and the enormous geostrategic 
changes that would be wrought by the introduction of a perma- 
nent Soviet military presence. The two themes are closely 
linked since it is assumed that the weakness of an Island state 
would be the primary means by which the USSR would gain 
access to the region. In other words, the Soviet Union either 
directly or through a surrogate would exploit the vulnerability of 
an Island country to secure a permanent presence or influence in 
the region which under other circumstances they could not 
achieve. (Lesser order threats to the region are perceived by the 
ANZUS allies, particularly Australia and New Zealand, but 
these do not impinge on this study in the same way that the 
Islands' judgment of their existence does, and therefore these 
are not developed hereinafter except as they relate to global 
threat.) 

As indicated above, the vulnerability of many of the Island 
economies are perceived in Canberra. Washington, and Well- 
ington to be a critical weakness. That is, all the various sources 
of vulnerability ultimately take on an economic guise or can be 
expressed in dollar terms, This judgment is probably felt more 
strongly in the U.S. than in Australia or New Zealand, but all 
three allies have tended to begin addressing the question of 
Island vulnerability from the economic factors. This approach 
may not be unwarranted (as evidenced by the conclusions of the 
Wellington meeting), but it can be excessively unidimensional 
if taken to the extreme. To give one contrary example: many 
Pacific Island countries (PICs) banned visits by Soviet cruise 
ships after the USSR invaded Afghanistan, despite the loss of 
tourist revenue. In addition, the Western preoccupation with 
economic vulnerability has tended to reinforce any proclivities 
in the Islands toward ‘‘playing the ANZUS card.” 


Undoubtedly underlying the ANZUS emphasis on eco- 
nomic development, at least for the smaller states, is the 
recognition that sovereign entities must meet certain minimum 
standards of state responsibility. This includes the capacity to 
maintain a credible government and to carry out the necessary 
functions of government at the domestic and international 
levels. If the economic base of the country is inadequate for 
this onus, then either the country loses its claim to sovereignty 
(de facto or de jure) or bridges the gap with external assistance. 
If traditional, Western, and/or other friendly sources prove 
inadequate, the exigencies of sovereignty could impel these 
states to seek assistance from nontraditional, non-Western, 
and unfriendly (to the ANZUS partners) sources. While such a 
logic might not be so compelling in the case of the better 
endowed microstates, the lure of an easier path to economic 
advancement could lead to the same result. Indeed, given the 
very few policymakers involved and the absence of a critical 
and extensive attentive public, a major reorientation could be 
effected with celerity and with little public comment, particu- 
larly were the justification grounded in the rhetoric of national 
economic development. 

Heightening such considerations from the ANZUS per- 
spective is the unique geostrategic complexion of this region. 
While one might dismiss the general policy of strategic denial 
as a U.S. objective in every comer of the world, the fact is that 
in no other major area of the world is the USSR so completely 
without friends, access, or influence.* Thus preserving the 
Western advantage in this region takes on a particularly defen- 
sive cast. Adapting the simile of '*a bull in a china shop," the 
South Pacific often appears to the ANZUS allies to exhibit the 
fragility of delicate porcelain, and unlike other parts of the 
globe, the bull is not yet amongst the china. Thus in the South 
Pacific the ANZUS intent is to keep the USSR out altogether, 
rather than, as in other regions, seeking to limit an already 
extant entry. This approach thus puts enormous pressure on the 
allies (from their viewpoint) since it demands complete suc- 
cess and would deem one Soviet victory a virtually complete 
loss on the West's part. 

Not only does the regional strategy tend to exaggerate 
sensitivies on any Soviet contact with any Island state, it also 
generates greater concern over the question of surrogates. The 
spectacular lack of Soviet involvement in the region and Mos- 
cow's apparent unacceptability leads many in the West to 
assume that if the Soviets themselves cannot obtain direct 
access, they will seek to have a more acceptable surrogate give 
them indirect access. Thus the Cuban ties with Vanuatu and 
New Caledonia, and the Libyan connections with New Cale- 
. donia and Tonga have created some fears that circuitous but 
real avenues to the Kremlin have been created or are being 
sought. t 





*Since 1984 when this paper was written, the Soviets have made a fishing deal 
with Kiribati, the first with a South Pacific state, and are currently negotiating 
with Vanuatu and Fiji for fishing rights that might also include landing rights 
for Soviet fishing boats. Far Eastern Economic Review (3 July 1986), p. 10. 


* The Republic of Vanuatu established diplomatic relations with Cuba follow- 
ing independence in part as an expression of gratitude for Cuban support at the 
United Nations for ending colonial rule. These ties have been exercised at a 
distance since the Cuban ambassador accredited to Vila has been resident in 
Tokyo. Libya's connection with the independence movement in New Cale- 
donia (FLNKS) appears to have arisen from a mutual antipathy towards 





As with some other areas, there are differences et 1 er 
spectives amongst the ANZUS allies on the likely use 
surrogates in the South Pacific. Australia and New 2 
have been more inclined to accept at least some of the: acti vit 
of the potential Soviet surrogates at face value. Po 
surrogates are regarded as having national interests indepen- 
dent of the hegemonic power and thus not all their approaches 
can be interpreted as covert attempts to gain entry for the 
USSR. The relationship between Cuba and Vanuatu has been 
illustrative of this point heretofore. This difference may be 
conditioned by a variation between the two anti E 
bers of the alliance and Washington on the natur 
threat. The U.S. tends to address this : 
ideological and great-power levels, whi 
Australia and New Zealand even under con: 
ments have suffered fewer anxieties over t 
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The U.S. Image 


Former U.S. ambassador to Fiji, wW in iam B 















quite fond of noting that there is a reservoir 
Pacific toward the United States. Indeed, 
place in the oral history of the region, ar 
Bodde was essentially correct. did ver. 1 
How long can the reservoir be tapped 

With regard to the sources of that goadwill, there. 
several. World War II made a tremendous i | 
on at least two levels. On the one hand, America’s crucial re 
in the expulsion and defeat of imperial Japan earned H g 
tude and a positive reputation. On the more personal level, 
equalitarian behavior of the American G.1. and his genero: 





France. Recently there has been some evidence to indicate that Van 
been trying to foster the ties between the FLINKS and Lit : 
the limited connection between the PLNIKS and 
from their mutual association with Vanuatu. - | 
Tonga appears to have stemmed from a brief burst of enthusiasm between 
officials which quickly lapsed [R. A. Herri. 





with Uncle Sam’s goods created a quite positive image of 
Americans as individuals. This display of American power, 
material wealth, and technological capability generated re- 
spect if not awe and helped precipitate a new wave of cargo 
cult activity in Melanesia. Still strong and positive feelings 
about the U.S. were recently demonstrated when a segment of 
the Kanak independence movement in New Caledonia invited 
the Americans to return.“ 

The positive sentiments towards the U.S. have even 
deeper historical roots that predate the war. Americans sup- 
ported and participated in the missionization of the region, and 
the mission experience is remembered or held in a good light 
by most Islanders. Older people still favorably compare the 
post-mission era to pre-mission times, and the latter is referred 
to as ''the age of darkness.’ Indeed, the Pacific region is one 
of the areas of the world that is most committed to Christianity. 

America's image is also part of the region's generally 
positive attitude to the Western powers. On the whole and with 
certain obvious exceptions that spring to mind, such as the 
Maori of New Zealand and the Chamorros of the Marianas, the 
colonial experience for most of the Pacific was "gentle" when 
compared to that of Africa or the two Americas. With the 
exception of Vanuatu in 1980 and the quite recent events in 
New Caledonia, the process of decolonization has been peace- 
ful, with the English-speaking metropoles playing a suppor- 
tive role. Relations between the recently independent and 
self-governing states and the English-speaking powers remain 
cordial, while France has and continues to make difficulties for 
itself. 

The present generation of Islanders grew up with colonial 
rule and worked with the colonial administration to bring about 
the emergence of their new nations. They have tended to be 
tradition oriented and somewhat conservative, but as long- 
time observer of Pacific affairs John Dorrance has correctly 
noted,* a new generation of leaders is emerging and they 
'...are more sophisticated, possibly somewhat less moderate 
or conservative, willing to experiment with change, in some 
cases more prone to demogoguery, and thus more difficult to 
deal with.” Such changes in attitudes are to some extent 
reflected in an indigenous Pacific literature that has emerged in 
the past fifteen years. This literature has in large part been 
stimulated by and is in large part a product of the founding and 
development of the two main regional tertiary educational 
institutions, the University of the South Pacific and the Uni- 
versity of Papua New Guinea. Some of that literature contains 
expressions of resentment and anger as Pacific writers examine 
the colonial past, missionization, and the process and conse- 
quences of their very own Western education. Soviet scholars 
have been quick to pick up on these themes, and A. S. Petri- 
kovskaia has provided sophisticated analyses of the indigen- 
ous literature. ? 





3. Stu Glauberman, *‘New Caledonians Eyeing U.S.," Honolulu Star-Bul- 
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4. John C. Dorrance, Oceanía and the United States: National Security 
Affairs Monograph Series 80-6. (Washington, DC: The National Defense 
University, 1980). 

5. A. S. Petrikovskaia, *‘The Relationship between the Traditional and the 
Contemporary in the Study of the Literature of Oceania,” Soviet Studies in 
History, Vol. XXI, No. 4 (1983). 


There is one aspect of the U.S. image in the region that is 
a consequence of the fact that it is one. of the world’s two 
superpowers. When the Office for Pacific Affairs was created 
within the Department of State in 1978 and an attempt was 
made to articulate an explicit policy toward the Pacific, it was 
announced that while the U.S. would establish an increased 


presence in the region and launch a modest aid effort, America 


intended to maintain a relatively low profile; it was indicated 
that the U.S. would be content to have Australia and New 
Zealand continue to be the major representatives of the West- 
ern power bloc in the region. 

It is quite questionable whether the U.S. can realistically 
attempt to play such a low-key role. The U.S. is inescapably 
recognized as one of the two superpowers in the world. With 
the memories of World War II still vivid, a rekindled and 
increased U.S. interest in the region has led to the expectation 
that it will be an active and influential player. The U.S. is 


remembered as an ally who supports and assists its friends. In 


short, it may well be unrealistic to expect that the U.S. can 
maintain a low profile in island affairs. 

By contrast and with regard to attitudes towards the other 
superpower, the Soviet Union begins with a negative image 
and has created further problems for itself in the region. The 
Soviets' official stance of atheism and explicit opposition to 
Christianity make the USSR somewhat of an anathema to 
Pacific peoples. The Soviet Union is also viewed as having 
little reticence about throwing its weight around. The reaction 
to the Russian invasion of Afghanistan in December 1979 was 
spontaneous and genuine, and there is some continued gener- 
alized fear of the Soviets. A rivalry between the two SUDCIDONE 
ers in the region is desired by no one. 

Nevertheless, like the USSR, the U.S. is not above self- 
inflicted harm. The failure of the U.S. to become a signatory to 
the Law of the Sea Conference and its stance on migratory 
species of fish within the 200 mile exclusive economic zones 
are interpreted as essentially selfish and self-serving stances 
taken at the expense of the small and relatively poor Island 
nations. Further, the presence of nuclear-powered vessels or 
vessels with nuclear armaments violates the strong if not pas- 
sionate sentiment for a nuclear-free Pacific that is favored by 
the vast majority of the region's countries. 


Economic Generalizations 


There have been a number of recent studies that review 
various aspects of the economic systems of Pacific nations, 
and they tend to be fairly repetitive. Compared to larger na- 
tions, the economies of most small island states are fragile, 
and the numerous studies make the same observations time 
after time.^ The recent Jackson report’ that reviews Australia's 
overseas aid program follows in the wake of the other studies 
and is in basic agreement with them. 
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While there are exceptions, particularly in Melanesia, a 
number of characteristics are common to the majority of Pa- 
cific countries. The first are a set of items that reflect the 
smallness of island economies. There is a narrow range of 
human and non-human economic resources. Land areas and 
populations are relatively small. There are few exports, and in 
a good number of cases, countries have only a single cash 
crop, copra. With four exceptions, known mineral resources 
are practically nonexistent. Total exports are so miniscule that 
they have no impact on world prices. Domestic markets are 
also small, and as most countries have the same products, there 
is little in the way of intraregional trade. 


Secondly, there are marine resources. A major portion of 
the world’s annual tuna catch comes from the Pacific. To date, 
however, license fees which permit distant-nation fishing in- 
. dustries to operate within their 200 mile exclusive economic 
zones have been of only minor significance for most Island 
i economies. Some sea areas are rich in minerals, particularly 

“ma anese nodules, but the technology to exploit these re- 


"a sour es is not yet available and/or economically feasible. 


- A third set of factors relate to geographical isolation and 
En Sbiboiences Distance from world markets makes for high 
transportation costs. Surface and air shipping rates for com- 
modities and air travel are among the highest in the world. 
These impediments to economic development are being ac- 
centuated by containerization; large container-bearing vessels 
call at fewer ports than in the past and only the largest ones. 
Jumbo jets require fewer fuel stops, and with increasing fre- 
quency, they overfly Pacific islands. For archipelagic nations, 
there is also domestic fragmentation that creates logistic prob- 
lems and further increases shipping costs. 
| Fourthly, the Islands and their economies are vulnerable 
to natural disasters. Typhoons or cyclones have devastated 
portions of Fiji, Tonga, and Guam in recent years. All of 
Micronesia suffered a prolonged drought with the El Niño 
phenomenon of 1983. Insects and plant diseases can devastate 
agricultural production. For example rhinoceros beetle can, 
and did in the case of Palau a couple of decades ago, destroy 
the productivity of a nation's coconut palms. Today, another 
insect, Myndus taffini, is producing and transmitting a virus 
that kills coconut palms. 

Fifthly, the smallness of economies also implies disecon- 
omies of scale in both the public and private sectors. Invest- 
ments in economic and social infrastructures such as roads, 
ports, airports, power and communication facilities, water 
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for penetration of other areas of the world are 
largely absent in the South P. cific c. Inthe absence 
of extensive social | disconteni 

institutions, deep ideologic 
larly as expressed in political parties or tre 
ion movements), militarism, | intense intrars 
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Demographic variables are having and will continue te 
have profound consequences for Pacific economies, While 
there are substantial differences between countries, most are 
experiencing fairly rapid expansions in the sizes of their pops- 
lations. For all of the Pacific region, the population growth rate: 
was about 2.3 percent for each of the vears 1977 to 1982. At 
this rate, most populations will double in the next thirty vears 
or less. The rate of increase, however, may wet bec 
greater. Between 40 and 50 percent of Island popul: 
under fifteen years of age, and when this g 
tion reaches marnage and childt ear 

























Further complicating and adding t to th pressures on fe- 
land economies is increased urbanization. W 

tions are still predominately rural, there is an i 
to-urban shift in their demographic stru 3 
tures of urban centers are experiencing increased $ 
underemployment in urban areas is growing. At the same tire, 
riere is a shortage of ol Lu op nd the 4 use of ex 





dcn areas, the most energetic and outil js sos ine art, ar 
the reduced population of the aged and very young do n 
constitute a sufficient work force, and as a result land is left 
underutilized. 


vulnerable to a une of. EUR variables, Wit 
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Papua New Guinea' s population of approximately three million peopleconstitutes about 60 percent of the entire South Pacific 
region's people. Here one half of a clan in the East Sepik area is preparing food for the other half. The two sides will each cook 
the same kind of food and then exchange it at a feast that represents symbolically the symmetrical relationship between the 





ritual exchange partners of the two halves of the clan. These people are peeling yams before boiling them; the ''trays'' holding 
the peeled yams are from a variety of palm tree, and this special kind of bark is also used as mats for sleeping and eating and is 


made into backpacks. 


imports in recent years. Dependency on imported toodstuffs 
makes Island countries particularly vulnerable, and heavy re- 
liance upon imports in general makes Island economies subject 
to global market fluctuations over which they have no control. 
Dependency upon aid may render them subject to the designs 
of donors. 


Country Profiles 


The Jackson report discusses the independent and self- 
governing countries, and these are considered first in this 
study. Clearly, the Melanesian countries have the largest re- 
source bases, and as a consequence, they have the potential to 
be economically less vulnerable to external forces. Such vari- 
ables as population size, land areas, and population densities 
are more important in the independent nations than in those 
still under metropolitan rule. In every instance the latter are 
subsidized, and in most instances they are heavily subsidized, 
and they are likely to remain so. 

Papua New Guinea and Fiji, the region's two giants, are 
in a class by themselves, and many of the foregoing generali- 
zations in fact do not apply to PNG. Its population of approxi- 
mately three million people constitutes about 60 percent of the 
entire region's people, and its large continental landmass has 
substantial resources that range from gold, copper, and other 
minerals to timber and a variety of agricultural crops. PNG is 


in close proximity to Australia, and as the Jackson report 
indicates: "Australia has a special relationship with Papua 
New Guinea.'' Indeed, from 1983 to 1984 aid to PNG was 
more than $A300 million, a sum that represents over 36 per- 
cent of Australia's total aid program and 30 percent of PNG's 
central government revenues. 

In spite of the magnitude of Australia's aid to PNG, there 
are several variables that threaten its economic welfare. There 
is a large public service, and the system of nineteen provincial 
governments is terribly expensive. Development since inde- 
pendence has been slow and uneven. There are regional ine- 
qualities, and development programs are compounded by dif- 
ficult geography. The economy is fragmented into a number of 
very small regional economies based in Port Moresby, Lae, 
the highlands area, and the North Solomons with even smaller 
ones at Rabaul, New Ireland, Popondetta, and Madang. and 
most recently, the Ok Tedi mine. Transportation costs between 
these regions are high, and with the exception of Port Moresby 
and Lae, the regional economies are too small to support most 
service or manufacturing activities. There are severe problems 
of internal law and order that must be solved. Potential conflict 
with Indonesia over the border with Irian Jaya remains a 
possibility, and since the Jackson report, the Island provincial 
governments (those off the mainland of Papua New Guinea) 
have threatened to mount an organized secession effort. Re- 
gardless of what develops, and because of PNG's economic 
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photo by Steve Leavitt ( 1985), courtesy of Joyce Carlson-Leavitt 


Photos by Joyce Carlson-Leavitt, 1986 


Fiji Visitors Bureau photo 





Fijian society has always been an amalgam made up of Tongans, Rotumans, Samoans, Solomon Islanders, and Gilbertese. Later, í 
immigrated, making Fiji a crossroads of cultures, the only truly plural society in the South Pacific. Fijians themselves are mostly Melan 
intermixed so much with Polynesians, they are generally lighter-skinned than Melanesians of other Western Pacific nations [SPH, p 
hospitality; here members of the Paulina Bolaira family prepare a Sunday feast in their outdoor kitchen (they also have an indoor one 
with a guest from France. Handwoven mats like the one on the floor are made locally from pandanus leaves and are often put down 


Suva is one of only six genuinely urban areas in the region — Agana, 


large as 125,000. 





Indians first came to Fiji as indentured labor to work in the cane fields. Many 
Of them stayed on, and now there are slightly more Indians in Fiji than 
Fijians. Many of the Indian women and the Sikhs in Fiji wear traditional garb, 
like the Sikh in this photo. Fiji has all the usual internal problems of a growing 
and sophisticated developing country, but none appears as potentially de- 
stabilizing as the racial tensions between the Fijians and the Indo-Fijians. 


Abia, Noumea, Papeete, Port Moresby, and Suva,with only th 


and strategic importance to Australia, i! ertain 
stralia will closely monitor developments in that nati 


Fiji's population of about 635,000 is second only 
PNG, and the country's total land area of 18,376 square 
ters is among the region's largest. The country’s econo! 
most developed in the Pacific. Fiji is well establish 
major entrepót in the region, and it has a substantial 


industry. It is a major sugar producer and has the potent 
increased outputs of beef, timber, and other agricultu 
ducts. The work force is the largest and the most skill 
Pacific. 


Fiji is not without its difficulties, however, an 
Jackson report notes: ''Partial dependence on donor t 
assistance, difficulties in promoting exports successfu 
large bureaucracy are some of Fiji's main problem: 


mentioned are tensions between Fijians and Indo-Fij 
could become greater and result in major disruption 
country. 

The two remaining independent Melanesian c 
the Solomon Islands and Vanuatu, are smaller. The: 
scribed by the Jackson report as bei ti 
than Fiji, '*and have a more limited capacity to expo 
In addition, they are short of expertise in business and 
ment and do not have the economies o! lo overct 
deficiencies.’’ However, it should be noted that the vas 
ity of their populations (over 90 percent) are rural sc 
cient villages, and population densities are low. (The $ 
Islands population of 225,000 is dispersed over 28,53 
kilometers for a density of eight people per square ki 
the people of Vanuatu number 117,500 and with a land 
11,882 square kilometers, the density of ten people pe 
kilometer.) There are no immediate crises to be reso! 
in a very real sense, the two governments have time 
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rationally and without undue haste. In both countries, how- 
ever, there is some feeling of urgency to catch up with most of 
the rest of the world. 

Turning to Polynesia, the Jackson report lumps Tonga 
and Western Samoa with the Solomon Islands and Vanuatu, as 
it has claimed that they have the same characteristics. This 
obscures some crucial differences. With a population of about 
98.000 and a land area of 699 square kilometers, Tonga has a 
population density of 139 people per square kilometer. Land 
shortage is already an acute problem. Western Samoa's popu- 
lation density is considerably less at fifty-three people per 
square kilometer (the total population is 156,000 with a land 
area of 2,935 square kilometers), but it is one of the poorest 
countries of the region in terms of per capita income. 

The remaining independent Polynesian country is 
Tuvalu. Tuvalu consists entirely of atolls, and thus it is the 
epitome of nations that are comprised of atolls or nearly all 
atolls. Tuvalu's nine atolls have a total land area of 26 square 
kilometers and a population of about 7,500. The population 





With the exception of the kingdom of Tonga, all the independent and self- 
governing states of the Pacific have democratic governments. The present 
royal line in Tonga descends from King George Taufá ahau Tupou I, shown in 
this picture. He was baptized by Wesleyan missionaries, and with their help 
became king in 1845, taking the name of England' s monarch, He ruled until 
1893 and was responsible for freeing the Tongan slave class and establishing 
a workable land system, a representative government and a parliament, and 
the constitution that is still in effect today. The monarchy in Tonga has 
traditionally served as a political balance between the nobility and the 
commoners .* 





*This picture was a frontispiece in Rev. Thomas West, Ten Years in South- 
Central Polynesia (London: J. Nisbet, 1865). The caption with it was 
"George Tubou, King of the Friendly Islands. '' 
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Vanuatu is the South Pacific's voungest country, born in 1980 out of a 
ponderous administration jointly controlled by France and England. Inde- 
pendence was not generously granted, with the French digging in deeper as 
the British moved closer to granting it, and with last-ditch attempts by French 
government agents and American businessmen to get better terms by support- 
ing a secessionist movement led by the chief Jimmy Stevens, With the help of 
PNG troops, the revolt was put down, and here Jimmy Stevens (left) shakes 
the hand of the Vanuatu prime minister, Walter Lini, with Gen. Ted Diro, 
PNG defense force commander, and Sir Julius Chan, prime minister of PNG, 
looking on [SPH, p. 261]. 


density is the highest in the Pacific with 288 per square kilome- 
ter. Tuvalu's terrestrial resources are slight. Agricultural re- 
sources can support only a small population at subsistence 
level. Until recently, the sole export was copra. Philatelic 
sales now have surpassed copra as an income earner. Nonethe- 
less, Tuvalu is without internal economic viability, and it will 
always require foreign assistance. Pressures on the scarce land 
resources will continue to build, and some escape valve will be 
necessary in the near future. 

With one exception, the thirty-three islands of Kiribati 
are also atolls, and copra is the only cash crop. The official 
estimate of Kiribati's land area is around 700 square kilome- 
ters (not including the uninhabited islands of the southern Line 
group), and with a population of about 59,000 the density is in 
the neighborhood of ninety people per square kilometer. With 
its possessions in the Line and Phoenix Groups, Kiribati 
claims exclusive rights to a fishing zone of over a million 
square kilometers of ocean. Given the unproductiveness of the 
atoll environment, license fees paid to fish these waters by 
distant fishing nations provides Kiribati with additional re- 
venue, but Kiribati, like Tuvalu, appears likely to require 
continuing external assistance. 

Nauru, the ninth and last of the independent nations, is 
somewhat of an anomaly. Of the estimated 8,400 people on the 
island in late 1982, about 5,000 were Nauruans. Others were 
mostly workers from elsewhere employed by the Nauru Phos- 
phate Corporation." At present, census figures and population 
densities on this small island of 21 square kilometers mean 





8. Hamnett, Surber and Surber, Denoncour, ''Economic Vulnerability in the 
Pacific," 1984 
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A village and bay inside an extinct volcanic crater on Apolima Island in 
Western Samoa. Historically one of the most conservative of the FICs, this 
oldest of the Polynesian states has encountered an unusual amount of political 
turbulence in recent years. In part this has been a consequence of dire 
economic straits that have provoked public service strikes and made Western 
Samoa the only Island country to be given the U.N.'s “least developed" 
Status. 


little as determinants of economic well being. Phosphate 
royalties make Nauru one of the world’s wealthiest countries 
in terms of per capita income. Nauru even provides some small 
assistance to other Pacific countries and does not receive any. 
It is projected that the phosphate reserves will be exhausted in 
the mid-1990s, and the future of Nauru is far from certain. It 
appears that investments to provide for the future are not 
always well advised, and the country’s economy could well be 
in very serious trouble in the next decade. With a faltering 
economy and a people accustomed to a high standard of living, 
Nauru could look for massive external assistance regardless of 
the sources and the strings attached. 

Like Tuvalu and Kiribati, the Cook Islands and Niue, the 
two countries that are self-governing in free association with 
New Zealand, also have small resource bases. While the 
southern Cooks are high volcanic islands, they are in fact quite 
small and the northern Cooks consist entirely of atolls. Niue is 
a small, single island of only 260 square kilometers. Both 
countries receive substantial assistance from New Zealand, 
and the novel political status of free association appears to be 
working and providing stability in these two countries. They 
too are in the category of island groups that the Jackson report 
alleges will require long-term if not permanent subsidization. 

The remaining political entities in the Pacific are depen- 
dencies of France, New Zealand, and the United States, and 
their economies are determined more by the nature of their 
relationship with the metropolitan powers than by their natural 
resources (or the lack thereof) and the size of their populations. 





*From Peter Bellwood, The Polynesians: Prehistory of an Island People 
(London: Thames and Hudson Ltd., 1978), p. 11. Revised edition 1987 
Courtesy of Thames and Hudson Ltd. 


The two major French groups, French Polynesia and New 
Caledonia, are heavily subsidized by France. The situation in 
French Polynesia appears stable, and no significant changes 
are anticipated in the near future. The current political crisis in 
New Caledonia is of greater importance than the economy. and 
even if independence were achieved, it is doubtful that the 
nickel industry could support the current standard of lis ing 

France's Wallis and Futuna, and New Zealand's Tokelau 
are truly miniscule atoll countries that exist only with the 
support of the metropolitan powers; neither dependency de 
Sires a change in political or economic status, and stability 
seems assured in both. | 

Unless there were to be some unforeseen and very un 
likely substantial change in the level of U.S. subsidization 
American Samoa and Guam are not potential sources of con 
cern. [ndeed, and in spite of some rumblings on Guam about 
some alteration of its political status, the sheer volume of 
American support assures their firm and quite willing attach 
ment to the U.S. In both cases, the magnitude of financial and 
other support renders virtually meaningless data on popula 
tion, land area, and population density 

The U.S. Trust Territory of the Pacific islands is another 
case, however, and the four emerging entities cannot be 
treated uniformly. The Commonwealth of the Northern 
Marianas should present few, if any, problems in the near 
future. It wants a position in the U.S. camp not unlike Ameri- 
can Samoa and Guam, although because of the nature of its 
developing tourist industry, increased influence from Japan 
must be anticipated. 

Assuming that statuses of free association are eventually 
negotiated and approved for the three other entities, the Fed- 
erated States of Micronesia (FSM) and the Republics of Palau 
and the Marshall Islands will be handsomely financed by the 
U.S. for at least the near future. All three will seek assistance 
from other sources. The FSM by its observer status in the 
South Pacific Bureau For Economic Cooperation (SPEC) is 
evincing an interest in becoming involved with its southern 
neighbors. To date, Palau and the Marshalls have shown less 
concern with regional affairs, and while it does not appear to 
be by conscious design, both countries have taken a somewhat 
isolationist stance. In the case of Palau, there is an understand- 
able preoccupation with resolving its future political status 
with the U.S. The Marshalls are a bit harder to explain, and 
there are clear signs that the leadership is out of touch with and 
insensitive to some important concerns in the region. Although 
it was later denied, the Marshalls appeared to have approached 
Japan with an offer to provide certain atolls for the storage of 
nuclear waste materials. The hope of a potentially profitable 
arrangement overshadowed the concern of most Pacific states 
with a nuclear-free Pacific. 

Palau and the Marshalls may be particularly desperate to 
find additional donors because of large indebtedness. The 
Marshalls have incurred, and Palau is in the process of incur- 
ring, a large debt to Britain for the financing of electrical 
generation plants. In addition, the Marshalls have borrowed 
heavily to finance their national airline. The Marshalls and the 
FSM share the vulnerabilities of being states comprised of all 
or many atolls. 


Trade Unions 


In the Pacific Islands there are six national trade 
union movements, and the International Labour Organization 


(ILO) with an office in Suva has training projects with five of 
them: in Fiji, Kiribati, Western Samoa, Vanuatu, and the 
Solomon Islands. These projects are funded by the govern- 
ment of Denmark, and according to the ILO, they have the 
function of promoting responsible trade unionism. Trade 
unions in PNG are without ILO connections. 

The union movement is strong in Australia and New 
Zealand, and some unions (a minority) are affiliated with the 
communist-dominated World Federation of Trade Unions 
(WFTU). Union leaders in Australia and New Zealand, par- 
ticularly the former, like to believe that they have considerable 
influence over the unions in the Pacific Islands. In reality, this 
does not appear to be the case. Rather, Island unions are 
concerned with national issues and the self-interests of their 
own constituencies, and it would be inaccurate to view them as 
being capitalistic or communistic in orientation. All evidence 
indicates that none are under the influence of outsiders. 

As one might anticipate from the advanced state of its 
economy, trade unionism was first established and is the 
strongest in Fiji. About half of the paid employees of the 
country are unionized. There are forty-six registered trade 
unions in the nation, with a membership of a little over 40,000. 
Until recently, there were two national trade union centers: the 
large Fiji Trades Union Congress (FTUC) is affiliated with the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU), 
the predominantly Western-oriented labor organization; the 
smaller Fiji Council of Trade Unions (FCTU) was affiliated 
with the WFTU. The FCTU, however, has ceased to exist and 
the last affiliated union has joined the FTUC. The ICFTU was 
always the much stronger of the two. 

Elsewhere, trade unions in Kiribati and PNG have affilia- 
tions with the ICFTU, and trade union centers in Western 
Samoa and Vanuatu are applying for membership. Only one 
trade union in the Pacific, the Solomon Islands National Union 
of Workers, is affiliated with the WFTU.? 

In Kiribati and Western Samoa, unions have been strong 
enough to help unseat or threaten to unseat their parliamentary 
governments. In Kiribati, unions have developed in associa- 
tion with particular companies of the government service. The 
Public Employees Association and the General Workers Union 
(BATM) have taken rather militant stances at times. There is 
some opinion in Kiribati itself that perhaps such an economi- 
cally vulnerable nation cannot tolerate so much union activity. 
Indeed, some of the most militant stances have been taken 
when the nation's president was attempting to have it live 
within its own means. In Western Samoa, there are trade 
unions only in the public sector. The Public Service Associa- 
tion is the major organization with approximately 3,000 
members. à 

In Vanuatu, there are twelve newly registered unions in 
the Vanuatu Trade Union Congress with a membership of 
about 2,000 in 1984. Unions are found in both the private and 
public sectors. '? Industrial relations have been tranquil, and 
machinery for the peaceful settlement of industrial disputes as 
provided in the nation's Joint Labor Regulations is rarely 
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needed. '' 

In PNG, there are sixty-four registered trade unions with 
an approximate membership of 58,000. The largest union, the 
Pacific Employees Association, has about 22,000 members 
and is not affiliated with the national center, the Papua New 
Guinea Trade Union Congress. Here, too, unions are found in 
both the private and public sectors. 

In the Solomon Islands, there are four trade unions. There 
is no formal national trade union center, but a Trade Union 
Coordinating Committee may develop into a formal structure. 
The number of union members is around 16,000. Of these the 
vast majority or 13,000 are members of the Solomon Islands 
National Union of Workers. It is the union affiliated with the 
WFTU, and some of its members have reportedly travelled to 
Moscow. The leader of the union originally sought affiliation 
with the ICFTU but was rebuffed because of what was appar- 
ently a joint misunderstanding. The union is characterized by 
the personality cult of its leader, and it has grown because of 
his dynamic personality. The smaller 2,000 member Public 
Servants’ Association went on strike recently over wage dis- 
putes and caused the cancellation of air flights to and from the 
country. In late November it had returned to work and negotia- 
tions with the government were continuing. 


Domestic Politics 


Economic fragility may be the prime source of Island 
vulnerability but, unlike other areas of the world, this potential 
for instability has found little reverberation in the domestic 
political process. In terms of internal stability, the Islands’ 
political record is impressive despite the slow arrival of decol- 
onization in the region. It stretches from the independence of 
Western Samoa in 1962 to the present with scarcely a blemish 
and includes the transition to independence or self-govern- 
ment of eleven countries. Throughout this period, there have 
been no violent changes of government, no military coups, no 
civil wars, and no bloody rebellions. Political conflict even at 
less extreme levels has been rare and the constitutional forms 
have been observed even in the face of damaging and contro- 
versial issues involving public trust in the regime. 

Perhaps the most crucial test of a state’s democratic 
institutions is the capacity to change leadership routinely and 
smoothly. This test has been passed by more than half the FICs 
since independence (Cooks, Nauru, PNG, Solomons, Tuvalu 
and Western Samoa) while all the remaining five (Fiji, Kiri- 
bati, Niue, Tonga, and Vanuatu) have held open, vigorously 
contested elections that reelected the independence leader- 
ship. Even in circumstances where political corruption was 
found (the Cooks and Western Samoa) and the Queen’s rep- 
resentative or the courts had to intervene, or where the elec- 
toral result was sufficiently ambiguous to require use of the 
governor-general's discretionary powers (Fiji), the ensuing 
governments were accepted as legitimate and established pol- 
itical practice was allowed to proceed. 

Threats to the region's basic democratic domestic order 
can be categorized under two broad headings — changes that 
would result in a state's ideological realignment and changes 
that would result in corrupt or repressive regimes independent 
of ideology. The ideologically-based developments presum- 
ably could involve a rejection of current Western democratic 
traditions and the imposition of nondemocratic practices on 
the grounds of ideological necessity. A regime that found itself 
embattled or a group that seized control for its own gain might 


also subvert democratic procedures to entrench itself in power. 
Either category of antidemocratic change would give an op- 
portunity to the Soviets since the regional state affected would 
be politically so far out of step with its fellows that any 
regional opprobrium attached to such international adventur- 
ism would scarcely be considered. 

Yet, as noted above, based on the region’s record the risks 
of a major domestic political deviation would have to be 
regarded as very slight. One draws a longbow to find cause for 
concern but there may be some indicators worthy of attention. 
Executive dominance of the legislatures is growing in a way 
that is contrary to conventional Westminster practice in some 
cases. For example, the Solomons have a cabinet of fifteen out 
of a total parliament of thirty-eight. PNG by contrast, ensures 
that the government’s back bench is larger than the front bench 
by a constitutional provision that limits the cabinet size to one 
quarter the numbers of the total parliament. The extraordinary 

uinence of the public service in the money economy of the 
ller states particularly creates severe pressures on govern- 
ment since the relatively few salaried jobs are linked directly to 
government activity. The formation of a government of na- 
tional unity (GNU) in the Cooks recently may represent an 
attempt to co-opt opposition. GNUs have been proposed previ- 
ously in Fiji and PNG. The reemergence of secession pressure 
in PNG clearly is important in that country, but the geographic 
dispersal of power is a domestic political factor in Fiji, the 
Solomons, and Vanuatu. As identified by the mid-1984 meet- 
ing of regional police chiefs, drug traffic through the South 
Pacific appears to be growing and any increase in organized 
criminal activity is likely to give rise to increasing opportuni- 
ties for corruption. 

The impact of stresses, both great and small, on internal 
politics in the region has not been unduly destabilizing. The 
Islands have coped. With the major uncertainty of New Cale- 
donia the key exception, there appears to be little grounds for 
assuming they will not continue to manage provided their 
economic viability is not threatened. 

Even less probable than the somewhat remote possibili- 
ties of the emergence of an authoritarian regime is the prospect 
of ideologically based challenges to the existing democratic 
Island polities. The salience of ideologically grounded class or 
economic divisions is low. Only in the Melanesian countries of 
Vanuatu and New Caledonia does one discover extensive use 
of ideologically colored political debate, and even here, par- 
ticularly in the case of Vanuatu, the use of terms such as 
"socialism'' is qualified normally with such adjectives as 
''native,'' "national," or ‘‘Melanesian.’’ Thus the sympathy 
for external ideological movements is more derived from an 
intellectual empathy than a philosophical indebtedness. 

Neither the Soviet Union nor its Eastern bloc surrogates 
enjoy sufficient credibility in areas important to the Islands 
such as religion and social organization to be able to offer the 
Soviet pattern as an ideological model for the Islands. Indeed, 
the region is almost extraordinarily devoid of Communist 
parties or Marxian political groups. Beyond the claims of some 
extreme-right groups, mainly French colon, even allegations 
of front parties for Communist intervention are all but nonexis- 
tent. Perhaps the only important example of such a claim 
outside the French areas arose in connection with the 1982 Fiji 
general elections when the Alliance party alleged that the 
National Federal party had received campaign funds from 
Moscow via the Indian High Commission. A subsequent royal 
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Thus in many matters the department of foreign affairs serves 
primarily as a post office directing issues to the relevant line 
agency for a decision. Smallness gives a freer rein to personal- 
ity and non-foreign policy specialists, and these in turn help to 
inhibit the emergence of the body of precedent and practice 
that give a certain inertial predictability (the *‘gyroscope ef- 
fect’) to states with larger foreign policymaking bureaucratic 
structures. 

At the national level such factors diversify the opportuni- 
ties for the Soviets to gain an entree unrecognized and perhaps 
even unobserved by outsiders that could then prove to be the 
thin edge of a wedge. Should Moscow succeed in obtaining an 
initial access, the regional mechanism would not necessarily 
provide corrective adjustments, particularly if this were at the 
level of a modest commercial involvement. While the South 
Pacific undoubtedly constitutes a security community in that 
its regional states could not pose a threat to one another (nor is 
it likely any one would knowingly allow its territory to be used 
to jeopardize another state), the South Pacific states have not 
actively pursued the concept of regional collective security. 
Indeed, outside such episodes as the resolutions on Minerva 
Reef and the actions on New Caledonia, collective security has 
scarcely featured in the South Pacific Forum, despite such 
extremities as rebellions in Bougainville and Espiritu Santo, 
and border incursions in PNG. 

Of course, physical intervention could be interpreted as a 
failure of the basic principles of a security community, par- 
ticularly in an area as removed from major sources of conflict 
as in the South Pacific. Further, there appears to be a greater 
tendency by island countries to eschew intervention perhaps 
because, unlike land-bordered states, there is little scope for 
graduated steps to intervention. Either it occurs or it does not. 
Nevertheless, the Islands' perception of physical vulnerability 
seems to be so low that collective security measures (such as 
the regional defense force once advanced by the former PNG 
prime minister, Sir Julius Chan) were easily rejected. Evi- 
dence such as this would suggest also that regional support for 
an external intervention (as in Grenada) would not be forth- 
coming in the South Pacific. Insofar as collective security 
measures are deemed appropriate, these have appeared in 
efforts to reduce the gains from external intervention as il- 
lustrated by the support for a regional nuclear-free zone (NFZ). 

The ANZUS allies have supported the growth of South 
Pacific regionalism in part to assist the strengthening of the 
security community sentiment. The more the Islands act in 
concert the less likely individual states are to pursue adventurist 
foreign policies, it is believed. Yet the level of institutionaliza- 
tion of regionalism is still too low to rely entirely on regional 
mechanisms for contact and association. Australia, despite be- 
ing a member of the South Pacific Forum, has found bilateral 
contacts essential to the conduct of its relations with the region 
and has resident missions in every independent FIC state except 
Tuvalu. Of course, this network helps to reinforce the regional 
system by making contact amongst the Islands less difficult. 
Nonetheless, such advantages cannot disguise the fact that bilat- 
eral contacts remain the key to effective understanding of and 
interaction with the region. 

Despite its limitations, regionalism does play a central role 
in many of the issues of critical importance to the South Pacific. 
These issues can be categorized as falling under three general 
headings — decolonization, marine resources, and security. The 
order given reflects also the relative priority of the categories at 





An armful of French bread in New Caledonia. New Caledonia, second in size 
only to New Zealand when compared to other South Pacific islands, is 
enormously rich in nickel and is also heavily subsidized by France. The last 
land in the South Pacific discovered by Europeans, New Caledonia is an 
Overseas Territory of the French Republic, but the people are demanding 
their independence. The Melanesians in New Caledonia are a minority in 
their own land, and a long history of racial discrimination accounts for much 
of the current unrest in that country. 


least in terms of the current perceptions of their issues. Interest- 
ingly, one could make a case to show that the Soviets and/or 
surrogates have not so much exploited an area of Island vulnera- 
bility as been given an opportunity by the Islands’ Western 
friends. The examples of New Caledonia and the Jeanette 
Dianat illustrate and substantiate this observation. 





*From Frederick M. Rea, ed., /slands of the South Pacific (Menlo Park, CA 
Lane Magazine and Book Co., 1972), p. 65 


"In June 1984 the American tuna boat the Jeanette Diana was arrested for 
fisheries violations in the Solomon Islands' 200-mile extended maritime 
zone. Its conviction led to retaliatory sanctions by the U.S. Over the ensuing 
year of the dispute, relations between the Solomons and the U.S. deteriorated 
and adversely affected American relations with the rest of the South Pacific 

The incident contributed to the subsequent establishment of a fisheries agree- 
ment between Kiribati and the USSR in August 1985 [R. A. Herr] 
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By any rational and objective assessment, it is clear that 
France has created the greatest opportunities for Eastern bloc 
penetration. French colonial practice encouraged the Vanua’ aku 
party to seek whatever assistance it could in support of its 
objective of independence, including that of Cuba. Similar 
intransigence has given the Kanak Socialist National Liberation 
Front (FLNKS) a pretext for pursuing regionally unorthodox 
paths to independence, including the one leading to Libya. In 
both cases the blame for such adventurism has been attached in 
many Western circles to the Melanesian people for excessive 
zeal (and suspected ideologically based anti-Western attitudes), 
rather than on the French for unwarranted frustration of a legiti- 
mate decolonizing process. (The view that the pace demanded 
by the New Caledonia independentistes may be unwise is not 
confined solely to Western quarters, however, as the South 
Pacific Forum also counselled more negotiations at its 1984 
Tuvalu meeting.) Thus the FLNKS perspective on likely West- 
ern support must necessarily be rather jaundiced, while the 
prospect for regional action is clearly disappointing. 

Although the grounds for such Western and regional hesi- 
tancies in alienating Paris may be understandable, the lack of 
perceived support or mere evenhandedness could prove dys- 
functional. Already these hesitancies have established a connec- 
tion with Libya that could have profound implications should an 
independent ‘‘Kanaky’’ (the FLNKS’ proposed name for New 
Caledonia) owe a debt of gratitude to Libya along the lines felt 
by Vanuatu towards Cuba. Two particular factors promoting 
regional stability then could bulk very large indeed. First, New 
Caledonians have not been integrated into the regional system to 
any significant degree, and thus geographic propinquity counts 
for less than it does for the FIC states. New Caledonia perceives 
Paris as closer to Noumea than Suva, and thus going outside the 
region would not be as strange to Kanaky as to the FICs. 
Secondly, while France (especially since the emergence of de 
Gaulle in 1958) has used the imagery of dominoes to justify 
resistance to decolonization in its South Pacific empire, the 
simile of a picket line is also appropriate. The arc of French 
possessions in the South Pacific (New Caledonia, Wallis and 
Futuna, and French Polynesia) extends through the core of the 
FIC heartland. Were French fears of a domino effect to be 
realized as a result of an Eastern-leaning Kanaky, the region 
could have genuine cause for alarm. 

Yet the irony of such an admittedly remote and improb- 
able scenario is that the opportunity for the Cuban, Libyan, 
and possible Soviet involvement has arisen virtually as a gift. 
The present limited access these extra-regional countries enjoy 
has derived not from any diligence and effort on their part, nor 
from any refusal on the part of the Kanaks to seek Western 
assistance. Rather it was an apparent lack of sympathy (or 
sense of urgency) that led to the Kanaks’ Libyan initiatives. Of 
course, Ghaddafy’s widely recognized willingness to fund 
liberation (and other) movements has drawn an entire me- 
nagerie of disaffected groups to Tripoli. Further, given the 
current relations between Libya and France in Chad and else- 
where in the recent past, it is likely that Ghaddafy would have 
been especially receptive to the FLNKS’ cause in any case. 
Nonetheless, it was scarcely predetermined that circumstances 
would incline the Kanaks to make the approach, nor is it 
necessary that even if Libya’s present support is motivated by 
national considerations, it will not later become the facade of a 
surrogate. 

The Jeanette Diana affair reveals a similar pattern in 


some regards. In this case a traditional external friend, the 
U.S., finds itself in confrontation with a regional state, the 
Solomons, in a conflict over their domestic fisheries laws, T! 
dispute is particularly unfortunate from the American perspec- 
tive since the Solomons had proved itself a sympathetic friend 
prior to the arrest of the Jeanette Diana in June 1984. The 
Solomons banned Soviet vessels from its ports follow 
invasion of Afghanistan, took the lead in ESCAP* in defeating 
attempts to revive an overturned Soviet offer of Oceano i 
aid through CCOP/SOPAC*, and had agreed to the establish 
ment of a small resident U.S. mission in Honiara. 

Since the crux of this dispute arises from different domes- 
tic legal positions, it cannot be resolved by independent judi- 
cial mechanisms. Thus it will depend on diplomatic avenues of 
conflict resolution. However, here the asymmetrical power 
relationship makes the Solomons sensitive to any form of 
resolution that appeared to deny their soveret ; 
make their own domestic legislation. Similarly th 
adopted an international stance (unwisely rigi 
cletian-like municipal law that inhibits interne 
ity) that it does not wish to have enda b 
precedent in the South Pacific. The resulting deadlock 
produced measures from both sides to settie the i issue m did 
favor. Unfortunately the Solomons govern n snis 
have regarded itself as having few cipior 
arsenal except the vulnerability of the U.S. 
"playing the ANZUS card,” particularly afte A 
took the retaliatory step of imposing an embargo oiri 
fisheries imports. 

The rectitude of the participants is clearly importan 
each, but in terms of the potentia! Soviet pei 3 | 
matters less than the opportunity for Soviet invol ement the 
controversy created, Since the issue is one in which the U.S, 
position is at odds with the Forum position, Washington s two 
ANZUS allies could provide only limited succor, And vet, 
neither could the Solomons use these two or the Forum etiec- 
tively to intercede on their behalf. This may explain why the 
Solomons government was inclined to feel wauenally | peer 
and left to its own devices, Fisheries constitute atha or 
nent in its export earnings, and when this sourced 
threatened by a friend it had assisted in 
government, knowing it would receive k 
from its regional partners, reflected open 
thodox avenues of redress. 

Rhetoric to impress upon Washington the serit 
its position may well have been the sole aim of ! 
government in suggesting that it would reco 
Soviet ships access, but even if this were its only imntentic 
ripples could go wider. Indeed, the timing of the: 
was far from propitious. The Soviets are currently dispi 
renewed marine interest in the ances ican iind B 
































































*ESCAP is the U.N.'s Economic and Social Com: 
Pacific, while CCOP/SOPAC stands for the Comm 
Joint Offshore Prospecting for Mineral Resources i 
the time of this incident, CCOP/SOPAC was operating as al 
ous project under ESCAP [R. A. Herr]. 


into fisheries agreements, and extend oceanographic aid 
through CCOP/SOPAC. Had the Solomons been fully ap- 
praised of such interest, the Jeanette Diana affair could have 
induced the then government to go beyond rhetoric, particu- 
larly with an election imminent. The Soviet Union was one of 
the few countries in the world that might have successfully 
purchased the confiscated superseiner and the embargoed fish. 
As it is, the Mamaloni government's statements on the Rus- 
sians have helped to revive the question of Soviet exclusion 
from the South Pacific as well as keep current the notion of 
"playing the ANZUS card." 

The Jeanette Diana affair’s significance for U.S.—South 
Pacific relations ought not be underestimated. As indicated by 
the Commonwealth meeting in Wellington on the special prob- 
lems of small islands, economic dependence caused by neo- 
colonialism is widely perceived as the region's most vital 
threat. Marine resources, in part because hope can still be 
entertained in this area for economic breakthroughs, are there- 
fore an especially sensitive concern. The U.S. determination 
to protect its own interests on tuna to the extent it has with the 
Jeanette Diana scarcely is designed to reassure the Islands in 
the other marine resources area, deep seabed mining, where 
the U.S. takes a differing stand to that endorsed by the Islands. 
Thus, despite the Forum's unwillingness to take all the coun- 
termeasures proposed by the Solomons at the Tuvalu meeting, 
the U.S. has (unnecessarily?) opened a rift between itself and 
the Islands in an area perceived as vital to the Islands. 

Once again, as with French decolonization, one finds that 
the potential for damage to Western interests arises from what 
could be regarded as a mishandling of one Western state's 
relations with the region. Certainly in the case of the tuna 
controversy, there can be no imputation that the Islands' posi- 
tion is deliberately anti-U.S., or that the Soviets played any 
role in developing it. Also there is little evidence to show that 
the Soviets have artfully and by design moved to exploit the 
largely self-inflicted wounds of the U.S. in the Solomons. 
Hence it would appear that the intended role of the Soviets is 
merely to provide a diplomatic lever for a microstate negotiat- 
ing with a superpower. However, as noted earlier, intended 
effects may also have unintended consequences. 

It is impossible to survey every international issue in the 
South Pacific, and assess its potential for aiding Soviet penetra- 
tion. Before concluding this section, however, a few com- 
ments should be made on some of the other prominent con- 
cerns of interest to the U.S. that are currently on the region's 
international agenda. There is a tendency in Washington to 
regard the Vanuatu relationship with Cuba as anti-U.S. be- 
cause it has been coupled with the strong rhetoric of the 
nonaligned movement, a resistance to compromises that 
would assist the U.S. on the NFZ question, and support for 
direct action on Kanak independence in New Caledonia. 
While these and other activities have not been fully in accord 
with U.S. policy, Vila’s* stance appears more simply ex- 
plained as a deeply ingrained suspicion of both the superpow- 
ers generally. Vanuatu under the Vanua'aku party seems to 
have a genuine commitment to nonalignment, which in its own 
view means an attempt to be evenhanded in its treatment of the 





*Port Vila is the capital of Vanuatu. 
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two rival superpowers. 

The West Irian rebellion against Indonesia has not yet 
evoked the image of the Russian bear, and it seems unlikely to 
do so in a way that would affect the South Pacific unless a 
Melanesian shift to the left (in, say, Kanaky and Vanuatu) 
were to induce surrogates to supply arms to the rebels. It could, 
however, invoke ANZUS should the border problem deterior- 
ate into a major crisis. The NFZ proposal as presently con- 
ceived undercuts some of the bases for future Soviet interest in 
the region while not harming current U.S. interests, and thus it 
is unlikely to be a problem for Washington within this region 
(whatever its implications may be beyond the South Pacific). 
The Soviet fisheries approaches to Kiribati and others recently 
fall largely under the treatment given above regarding the 
Jeanette Diana. The episode illustrates further both the dan- 
gers for the U.S. of not coming to terms with the Islands on 
marine resources development on the one hand and the risks 
arising from the economic vulnerability of the smaller Islands 
on the other. Indeed, although the evidence on the recent 
Soviet initiative in Kiribati is scant, whatever receptivity Kiri- 
bati has expressed appears to have been more a result of 
shoring up national sovereignty with greatér economic viabil- 
ity than of seeking to “‘play the ANZUS card.” 


Conclusions 


As can be seen, the potential for Soviet penetration of the 
South Pacific cannot be translated directly into a probability. 
Indeed, much of the content of this survey would support 
interpretations of a wider rather than a narrower lacuna bet- 
ween the two, at least to date. By the usual objective criteria, 
the South Pacific ranks as one of the most vulnerable regions in 
the world, and yet it has perhaps the least Soviet influence of 
any area of the globe. Further, as evidenced by Namaliu's 
assessment of threat, the prospect of a physical or political 
danger from the Soviet Union was not regarded as high. 
Indeed, even in circumstances where a Soviet or surrogate 
opportunity has arisen, these have not necessarily emerged as a 
consequence of Island vulnerability. 

The most concrete instances of opportunity have occurred 
as a result of controversy that could be seen as generated by the 
Western nations themselves. French attitudes on decoloniza- 
ton have banked up frustrations that have found outlets in Cuba 
and Libya. American fisheries legislation has produced con- 
flict and stalemated solutions to an extent where even Soviet 
assistance has become acceptable. Ironically, there is little 
evidence to suggest that either the USSR or the possible Soviet 
surrogates had actively probed to find such opportunistic occa- 
sions for exploitation. One suspects any competent foreign 
service deliberately seeking to expand its influence in such a 
vulnerable area would not have been limited to these few 
opportunities. Nevertheless, success in taking advantage of 
only a few of the available windows of opportunity may have 
the effect of encouraging the Soviets to hone their tactics. This 
may explain the Soviet approach to the October 1984 meeting 
of CCOP/SOPAC. 

Vulnerability remains nonetheless a key issue for the 
Islands, a point underscored by the Commonwealth Secretariat 
Colloquium in Wellington which recorded its belief that physi- 
cal threat (whatever the source) was less to be feared by the 
Pacific Islands under current circumstances than economic 
domination (again, whatever the source). Economic vulnera- 
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bility thus remains the perceived essence of the microstate 
dilemma in the South Pacific regardless of the post-Grenada 
concerns of physical threat for insular microstates elsewhere. 

Factors that have enhanced the Soviet potential for pene- 
tration of other areas of the world are largely absent in the 
South Pacific. In the absence of extensive social discontent, 
weak democratic institutions, deep ideological cleavages (par- 
ticularly as expressed in political parties or trade union move- 
ments), militarism, intense intraregional antipathies, and the 
like, there are currently negligible opportunities for the 
Soviets or their surrogates to establish and develop a physical 
presence in the Islands. 

Even given the paucity of exploitable circumstances 
available to the Soviets in the region, the Islands’ economic 
vulnerability, exaggerated by the other aspects of microstate 
fragility, has not proved the South Pacific's Achilles heel to 
date. Recognition of the potential for mischief due to the 
limited economic prospects for so many of the smaller PICs 
has led Western observers to be more fearful on this score than 
the historical record would warrant. The Islands have not 
pursued with enthusiasm every hint of aid from Moscow, nor 
have they hesitated to reject assistance from the Eastern bloc 
whenever Western interests could be weakened. (Banning the 
cruise ships and refusing the CCOP/SOPAC offer that would 
have given the Soviets both port access and greater ocean- 
ographic knowledge of naval significance are but two im- 
portant examples here.) Indeed, even *'playing the ANZUS 
card’’ could be seen as reinforcing the Western economic ties 
since the strategy's intent is not to accept the alleged Soviet aid 
but rather to generate more Western assistance. 

Nevertheless, frustration of the region's economic aspira- 
tions and a change of Soviet tactics to one of offering more 
appropriate aid could open doors closed to the USSR hereto- 
fore. While the evidence of a significant change in Soviet 
tactics is too recent to be conclusive, the straws are in the 
wind. Yet, Island willingness to respond to such blandish- 
ments has been forthcoming primarily in circumstances where 
Western sources of amelioration are perceived to be anodyne 
or absent. (That the Islands prefer self-help and Western assis- 
tance before Soviet or Eastern bloc support can be seen not 
only in economic matters but also, to an important degree, in 
the Kanaks' efforts for independence.) 

As encouraging as this assessment may be for the U.S., 
there are scant grounds for complacency. Circumstances in the 
Islands can change quickly for the reasons given above in the 
section treating the sources of Island vulnerability. Further, 
the U.S. itself is a factor in the regional equation. For exam- 
ple, "playing the ANZUS card’’ could not be credible eco- 
nomic strategy for individual Island states were the U.S. not 
formally tied through Australia and New Zealand to regional 
stability. (The implications of this for the two antipodean allies 
cannot be lost either, since to the extent the Islands attempt ''to 
play the ANZUS card,” their own interests in regional security 
are put at risk.) And perhaps most significantly, U.S. actions 
in recent years have contributed to generating conflict within 
the Islands area that has given the Soviet Union some of its 
potential for penetration. This paper will conclude with a 
review of American relations with the Islands and their effect 
on the Soviet potential. 

The U.S. displays an attitudinal schizophrenia toward the 
South Pacific. At one level its historical involvement, terri- 
torial responsibilities, and political/economic ties incline 


Washington toward viewing the U.S as a regional power. Yes 
the compatibility of America's global aims and 
terests are not as obviously close, for example, : 
the Caribbean or Latin America. The difficulty the 
reconciling its global role with its regional r es can 
be seen in American recognition of, and deference to. the 
genuinel y regional roles played by Australia and New Zealand 
in the Islands. Whether it is ofthe region or merely in the South 
Pacific is important to American relations since the more 
distant the relationship the less the U.S. can expect the ties of 
friendship to be influential in Island decisions, 

Compoundin g this attitudinal question iS a severe struc- 
tural problem. Statutorily imposed limits on bilateral aid. 
restrictions on the flexibility of trade quotas, and congre 
ally required retaliatory sanctions create ri igir 
only inappropriate and irksome in the S 
have proved positively dysfunctional in To motir 
terests. Recent examples of these structural impediments 
good American relations with the región have included. the 
inability to add South Pacific states to the list of b 
recipients (now apparently not a congressional h the 
constraints on increasing the Fiji sugar quota during Rate 
Mara's recent visit to Washington, and the Magnuson and 
Fisherman Protection Acts’ influence on the course of the 
Jeanette Diana dispute. 

The range of diversity in the South Paci 
extensive than its limited population might sa 
convenient it may be for Washington to | 
strategy for dealing with the Islands, it woul picoft 
U.S. to believe the South Pacific was composed of an auidif- 
ferentiated collection of coral protrusions from the ocean 
floor. Their diversity requires at least a modicum of accom 
modation. 

Knowledge of the Islands is essential to understand and 
interact effectively with this diversity. While significant ir m 
provements have been made by appropriate agencies t 
velop a broader core of expertise in the South eda in recent 
years, the depth of this pool is still modest. $ 
useless, however, if it is not applied. The diffi 
enced during the course of the Jeanette Diana 
strates the importance of having competent a 
nel in the field. Nonetheless, these cannot ac 
the routine daily contact necessary to av 
standings if they are posted to one or 
reporting responsibilities across a largi 
Geographic isolation, restricted commur 
transport work against a very small m 
sions. Proposals for small missions in Honiara and / 
undoubtedly steps in the right direction, 

While it would be naive in the extreme to bie a the C i abe 
to jeopardize global positions to achieve localized regi 
accommodations in the South Pacific, the t aS s of str 
rigidities noted above cannot be ignored, Sc 
fisheries restraints, may be circumvented by a “satis 
treaty and participation in a regional fisheries i 
arrangement. Greater economic (trade un an 
could perhaps be achieved by increased aid fü 
allowance for commodity quota adjustmer l 
cretionary latitude to the regional missions in the dispe 
aid. On the last point, there is also a te dency to e 
national myths in aid policy and thus a current enthus < 
American aid for promoting “‘free enterprise" develo 
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Given the communal traditions of the South Pacific this may 
raise ideological hackles unnecessarily, particularly if pursued 
too vigorously. 

Should the U.S. achieve a mutually satisfactory recon- 
ciliation between its regional role and the expectations held for 
it by the Islands, the principal sources of South Pacific vul- 
nerability of concern to it will be largely confined to the 
Islands’ limited economic potential. Here, the clearest case of 
need can be seen in the atoll states, but the pressures on the 
other Island states cannot be overlooked. And, forexample, 85 
percent of the region’s population is located in the five coun- 
tries of the Melanesian arc. Sympathetic attention and support 
by the U.S. in collaboration with its ANZUS allies and others 
prepared to guarantee the Islands’ capacity to enjoy the fruits 
of sovereignty would assist greatly in continuing to ensure that 
_ the potential for Soviet penetration did not translate into the 





probability of intervention. P d 
Abbreviations 

ANZUS Australia-New Zealand-United States (alliance) 

BATM General Workers Union 

CCOP/SOPAC Committee for Coordination of Joint Offshore 
Prospecting for Mineral Resources in South Pacific 
Areas 

ESCAP United Nations Economic and Social Commission 


for Asia and the Pacific 


ICFTU International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
FCTU Fiji Council of Trade Unions 

FICs Forum Island countries 

FLNKS Kanak Socialist Liberation Front 

FSM Federated States of Micronesia 

FTUC Fiji Trade Union Congress 

GNU government of national unity 

ILO International Labor Organization 

NFZ nuclear-free zone 

PICs Pacific Island countries 

PNG Papua New Guinea 

SPEC South Pacific Bureau for Economic Cooperation 
WFTU World Federation of Trade Unions 
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“Silber details the disastrous ultra-left policies of the Pol Pot 
regime, their origins and outcomes, and analyzes the changing 
reactions to those policies among North American radical groups. 
He argues convincingly in favor of the Vietnamese intervention on 
behalf of the Kampuchean Front for National Salvation, situating it 
in the context of a broader Indochinese revolutionary process. He 
records the remarkable economic and political achievements of 
the People’s Republic of Kampuchea and explains the problems 
that lie ahead. This book is essential reading for all students of 
Southeast Asia and, indeed, of 20th century revolutions.” 

Dr. Kathleen Gough 





Dept of Anthropology and Sociology x MMC ARBORE NE 
University of British Columbia Vancouver À— 
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To order your copy of Kampuchea: Tbe Revolution Rescued, please send $7.95, plus 20% postage —— 
to: Line of March Publications, Dept. B, P.O. Box 2729, Oakland, CA 94602. California residents add 6.5% tax. 
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The South Pacific Nuclear-Free Zone: 





Significance and 


by Greg Fry* 


During 1985 there were several indications that countries 
in the remote South Pacific region were asserting an anti- 
nuclear position, and that Washington and Moscow, not to 
mention Paris and Beijing, were taking these moves seriously. 
First came the decision of New Zealand’s Labour government 
to refuse permission for the U.S. destroyer Buchanan to enter 
its ports. This was the first time a treaty ally had not allowed a 
U.S. warship to visit on the grounds that it might be carrying 
nuclear weapons. Washington's response—the cutting of de- 
fense ties and effectively placing the ANZUS treaty in abey- 
ance—-indicated the seriousness with which this policy was 
viewed. It was dubbed the Kiwi Disease, a reference to Wash- 
ington’s. fear that it might spread to other countries in the 
region. Relations between New Zealand and the United 
States underwent further deterioration later in the year when 
New Zealand announced its intention to entrench its anti- 
nuclear policy in legislation, declaring New Zealand a nuclear 
weapons-free zone. 

A second indication of an emergent anti-nuclear position 
in the South Pacific occurred in the same month that the 
Buchanan was refused entry. In an unexpected move, the 
| Australian government under Prime Minister Hawke an- 
-nounced it was reversing its earlier decision to make staging 
: facil ties available for U.S. forces monitoring MX missile 
tests in the Pacific, a position based on objections to the 
destabilizing aspects of the Strategic Modernization Program. 
Later in the year Australia also indicated that it had serious 
reservations about President Reagan's SDI initiative, and its 
foreign minister was outspoken in his criticism of the United 





"This is a modified version of a paper delivered to the Conference on the 
Future of Arms Control held at the Australian National University in August 
. 1985. It will be published again in Desmond Ball and Andrew Mark (eds.), 
The Future of Arms Control. 


Implications 


States’ failure to engage in a meaningful attempt at negotiating - 
a comprehensive test ban. | 
The third development: occurred ín Scans i ocean a 

on the small island of Rarotonga in ! 
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nuclear-free zone in the South Pacii 
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the new treaty as an. arms control ! 
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ambitious regional arms control measure, n 
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The Scope of the Treaty 

Let us be clear at the outset tha: 
agreement purports to be a "nuclear 
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nuclear activities are prohibited. It is more appropriately de- 
scribed as a partial nuclear-free zone treaty. It is primarily an 
arms control agreement, although it also contains one non- 
weapons prohibition—a ban on the dumping of radioactive 
wastes. All other parts of the nuclear fuel cycle are unaffected. 
The energy, biomedical, and research uses of nuclear technol- 
ogy, for example, are not banned. The cynical interpretation of 
the Australian government's use of the ‘‘nuclear-free’’ label in 
relation to this treaty is that it saw political capital in giving the 
impression that the agreement would do more than it in fact 
does; that is, that it would enhance its disarmament credentials 
with the peace lobby in the party and the electorate without 
offending a population supportive of the security connection 
with the United States. This could well be part of the explana- 
tion, but if it is, it represents poor political judgement on the 
part of the government, for the use of the ""nuclear-free"' label 
has angered rather than placated the peace lobby within 
Australia. 

While some political opportunity may have been seen in 
inflating what was a more modest exercise, there is an under- 
standable reason for the use of the misleading ''nuclear-free 
title. The Australian government had initially contemplated 
the use of the narrower, and more apt, '*nuclear weapons—free 
zone,” as it does closely resemble in its broad scope the only 
precedent for a nuclear weapons-free zone in a populated 
area, the Tlatelolco Treaty covering Latin America. Thus a 
case could be made for calling the treaty a nuclear weapons— 
free zone treaty. During the negotiation of the treaty, however, 
it became clear that the South Pacific states wanted to include a 
non-weapons provision: a ban on the dumping of radioactive 
wastes. As this meant that the agreement was now to go 
beyond arms control, the '*nuclear weapons—free zone" ' label 
was dropped in favor of the broader ''nuclear-free zone.” 

Specifically, then, what are the arms control objectives of 
the treaty? Each signatory undertakes: 


(1) not to manufacture, or otherwise acquire, possess, or have 
control over, any nuclear explosive device inside or outside 
the zone, or to seek or receive assistance with such activity, or 
to give assistance to other states engaged in this activity. ' 

(2) to prevent the stationing of any nuclear explosive device in its 
territory, stationing being defined specifically as implantation, 
emplacement, transportation on land or inland waters, stock- 
piling, storage, installation, and deployment;’ 

(3) to prevent in its territory the testing of any nuclear explosive 
device and not to assist in the testing activity of any other 
state." 


In relation to the latter two undertakings, ''territory'' refers to 
''internal waters, territorial sea and archipelagic waters, the 
seabed and subsoil beneath, the land territory and the airspace 
above them. '' 

What this adds up to, then, is a prohibition on the pres- 
ence of nuclear weapons, or on their manufacture or testing, 
anywhere within the territories of South Pacific states, up to 
the twelve-mile sea limit. There is one very significant qualifi- 
cation to this general prohibition. The treaty specifically al- 
lows each state to make an exception for nuclear weapons that 





|. South Pacific Nuclear-Free Zone Treaty, Article 3. 
2. Ibid., Article 5. 
3. Ibid., Article 6. 
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Rarotonga in the Cook Islands 


may be aboard ships that are visiting its ports or navigating its 
territorial sea or archipelagic waters, and for weapons that may 
be aboard aircraft that are visiting its airfields or which are 
transiting its airspace.* It should be noted that the treaty does 
not compel signatories to allow such involvement. It leaves the 
decision to the state concerned. 

As can be deduced from what it is that is prohibited, there 
is no attempt to control nuclear weapons on ships outside the 
twelve-mile territorial limits of South Pacific states or to con- 
trol weapons on aircraft flying in international airspace. Both 
are beyond the legal jurisdiction of South Pacific states and 
are, in any case, activities which are protected by international 
law. This is enforced by a specific reference in the treaty to the 
fact that none of its provisions seeks to contravene *'interna- 
tional law with regard to freedom of the seas." ? Neither does 
the treaty seek to control missile testing. The definition of a 
"nuclear explosive device" is such that it excludes the deliv- 
ery system (the missile) if it is not an indivisible part of the 
weapon. Thus the ban on nuclear weapons testing only refers 
to explosive devices. The treaty's definition of nuclear weapon 
also excludes the communication and surveillance facilities 
which are an integral part of nuclear weapons systems. 

In its attempt to ban direct nuclear weapons presence on 
land while not prohibiting weapons-related activity or the 
transit of nuclear-armed ships or aircraft, the Rarotonga 
agreement resembles the Tlatelolco treaty.^ The South Pacific 
treaty goes, however, beyond Tlatelolco in two important 
respects: it bans so-called peaceful nuclear explosions as well 
as explosions concerned with weapons testing; and it bans the 
dumping of radioactive wastes. On the other hand, the Tlate- 
lolco treaty appears to achieve a more complete geographical 
coverage of its region. This is because nearly all the Latin 
American region is land, which consequently falls within the 
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jurisdiction of zonal states. In the South Pacific most of the 
region is ocean, therefore falling outside the control of the 
treaty signatories. 

The scope of the treaty in geographical terms is defined by 
membership in the South Pacific Forum, the regional organi- 
zation comprising the independent states of the region. The 
nuclear prohibitions will therefore almost certainly apply in 
the following countries: Australia [and its territories], New 
Zealand [and its territories], Papua New Guinea, the Solomon 
Islands, Tuvalu, Kiribati, Nauru, Fiji, Western Samoa, 
Tonga, the Cook Islands, and Niue. In addition, there is 
provision for Britain, France, and the United States to sign on 
behalf of their South Pacific territories. Vanuatu is the only 
independent country in this region that may not be acceding to 
the treaty. As its anti-nuclear policies go beyond the provi- 
sions of the agreement, it can nevertheless be seen as being in 
accord with the objectives of the treaty. 

Although the actual area of application of the nuclear 
prohibitions is confined to the territory of the Forum countries, 
and of the dependencies for which administering powers sign, 
the treaty defines the geographical scope of the South Pacific 
nuclear-free zone in a much broader fashion.’ The boundaries 
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7. South Pacific Nuclear-Free Zone Treaty, Article 1, and Annex 1. 


Area Covered by The South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty 


(Australian islands in the Indian Ocean, which are also part of the South Pacific 
Nuclear Free Zone, are not shown.) 
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The Political Exercise 








Like all treaty-making, the. , negoti 
agreement was à political exercise. It 
opposition in the region, undertaking a 


the disarmament lobby and the electorate in Australia which is 
for the security alliance—— ANZUS — with the United States, 
and, if not pleasing the United States, trying at least not to 
offend its perception of its essential interests. 

The South Pacific Nuclear-Free Zone Treaty represents the 
preferred option of only one country in the region— Australia. 
To simplify quite complex and often ambiguous positions on 
this issue, it would seem that the first preference of Vanuatu, 
New Zealand, the Solomon Islands, and possibly Papua New 
Guinea is for a more ambitious arms control arrangement. On 
the other hand, Fiji, Tonga, Western Samoa, the Cook Islands, 
and Niue would probably prefer that there be no treaty at all for 
fear that it might affect regional security arrangements." 

This variation in opinion first surfaced at the 1983 South 
Pacific Forum in Canberra where the new Australian Labor 
government initially put its proposal before the South Pacific 
leaders. At the end of this meeting it was clear that it would be 
a formidable political task to move other South Pacific coun- 
tries from their preferred positions to one of accepting the 
middle ground position embodied in the Australian formula.” 
As it happened, several developments assisted this process. 
One important factor was the element of time. South Pacific 
leaders had only been given short notice of Australia's inten- 
tion to introduce its proposals at the 1983 Forum, a fact which 
contributed to their lack of enthusiasm for the concept at that 
meeting. In the twelve months following the Canberra Forum, 
however, there was time to explain the provisions and implica- 
tions of the proposal. 

A second development of great importance was the 
change of government in New Zealand in July 1984. This not 
only removed one of the influential critics of the scheme, 
National party prime minister Muldoon; it also introduced a 
government that was strongly supportive of moves to create a 
nuclear weapons-free zone. However, in view of the New 
Zealand Labour government's preferred position of establish- 
ing a zone in which all nuclear weapons activity was pro- 
hibited, this could have proved to be an obstacle to gaining 
agreement on the less ambitious Australian formula. The in- 
coming Labour prime minister, David Lange, however, chose 
the pragmatic course of supporting the Australian proposal, 
recognizing that a more radical initiative would not obtain the 
same degree of support. " New Zealand's influence was not 
only important in lending general support to the concept; it was 
also important in making sure that Australia's proposal would 
be put in treaty form rather than remaining as a ‘‘political 
concept.” Further, New Zealand lobbied for rapid movement 
towards that goal. On both counts it was successful. 
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A third critical element in the political exercise of over- 
coming regional resistance to the Australian formula was the 
role of Prime Minister Hawke at the 1984 Forum in Tuvalu. 
The evidence suggests that he brought his considerable skill in 
consensus-making to bear on the subject, creating a very 
different outcome to that of the previous forum. By the end of 
the meeting, there was unanimous agreement that a draft treaty 
should be drawn up." 


The effort to promote a nuclear-free Pacific is also 
closely tied with the issue of the political indepen- 
dence of the region. From the beginning the Nu- 
clear Free Pacific movement has seen the nucle- 
arization of the Pacific as being tied in intimately 
with continuing colonialism. It is seen as no coin- 
cidence that the main nuclear involvement in the 
South Pacific is in the dependent territories of 
France and the United States. 


From this point the pace was swift. A working group of 
officials met five times over the following year to flesh out a 
draft treaty based on the principles and parameters agreed to at 
the Tuvalu Forum. It was this document that was put before the 
prime ministers at Rarotonga. As the Rarotonga meeting ap- 
proached, however, there were indications that several coun- 
tries were having second thoughts about supporting the 
treaty." It was expected that divisions might occur on the 
by-now familiar lines, Melanesian countries wanting a more 
radical zone treaty, and Fiji and some of the Polynesian states 
wanting to exercise caution even in relation to this modest 
treaty. This, however, did not eventuate. On the day, Van- 
uatu's Walter Lini was the only leader who felt he would not be 
able to put his signature on the document. 

Although Australia and New Zealand were pushing for a 
treaty at this particular time and in this particular form, the 
outcome should not be seen as representing a forceful 
Australia and New Zealand pushing reluctant Pacific Island 
countries into signing something that was an anathema to 
them. There is a longstanding anti-nuclear sentiment through- 
out the South Pacific Islands. All of these countries actively 
oppose French nuclear testing and Japan's proposals to dump 
radioactive wastes in the Pacific, and in 1975 they went as far 
as supporting a New Zealand-inspired proposal for a South 
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The isolation of Australia and New Zealand: their half of the worid 


. Pacific nuclear-free zone." The existence of this anti-nuclear 


sentiment. provided a base on which the Australian proposal 
could build. 

The success in obtaining nearly unanimous agreement 
was also helped by a number of favorable strategic conditions 
in the South Pacific. Unlike many other regions, there are no 
serious tensions between countries or between South Pacific 
states and countries outside the area, at least none that would 
prompt a South Pacific state to want to keep open the option to 
'*go nuclear.’’ There is also a long record of regional coopera- 
tion, and the South Pacific Forum, in particular, provided a 
useful vehicle for the promotion of such an agreement. Even 
more important, the region is already nuclear-free in the sense 


p provided for in the treaty, except in the case of the nuclear 


testing in French Polynesia. This restricted the debate about 


^. possible consequences of the treaty to future contingencies. 


The task was not one of disengaging deployed weapons of 
superpowers as in Europe, or of dismantling existing bases. 
All of these factors, together with the strategic isolation of the 
region, meant that there was at least a basis on which a political 
exercise could be mounted. 

At bottom line, the debate within the region turned on the 
question of whether, and to what extent, American nuclear 
involvement should be allowed. In particular, it focused on the 
issue of American nuclear-ship visits to regional ports. The 
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support of the nuclear weapons powers. Firstly, there is a need 
to gain legitimacy for the document in the eyes of the interna- 
tional community. This would assist in achieving one of the 
objectives of the agreement; namely, of having it seen as being 
of equal status to the Antarctic and Tlatelolco treaties. Sec- 
ondly, to have the nuclear weapons powers on the side of the 
nuclear-free zone would be preferable to having them work 
against the zone by influencing member states to break their 
obligations under the treaty. The promise not to use or threaten 
to use nuclear weapons against the zone seems less important. 
It is, after all, only a promise. Once given it could still not 
make South Pacific states feel any more or less secure. 

France, Britain, and the United States, wearing their 
other hats as powers administering South Pacific dependen- 
cies, will also be asked to sign a separate protocol in which 
they would undertake to extend the treaty prohibitions to these 
territories. It would be useful if such support were forthcoming 
so that all territory in the region be covered by the treaty. 
British support for this protocol is not so critical given the 
insignificance of Pitcairn Island; more important would be the 
inclusion of American Samoa. While French support is not 
expected in view of its determination to continue nuclear 
testing in French Polynesia, the act of attempting to obtain its 
signature on the protocol is nevertheless important. One of the 
main political objectives of the treaty is to show that France is 
the only country involved in the area which is not prepared to 
go along with the anti-nuclear sentiment of the region, thereby 
putting further political pressure on France in relation to the 
testing issue. 

The support of the five nuclear weapons powers is, then, 
desirable but not critical for the treaty's effective operation. 
Will such support be forthcoming? We should begin with the 
Observation that the South Pacific Nuclear-Free Zone Treaty is 
not the preferred arms control arrangement of any of the 
nuclear weapons powers, with the possible exception of 
China. France is clearly opposed to it. The Soviet Union would 
like to see a more comprehensive zone banning U.S. ships’ 
visits to regional ports and U.S. communication/surveillance 
facilities in Australia. The United States and Britain would 
rather the initiative had not been taken. Only China has indi- 
cated support for the development of such a treaty. '° This does 
not mean, however, that these countries will necessarily with- 
hold their support. While the treaty does not represent their 
preferred option, it may still be the case that they will see their 
interests to be best served by endorsing the treaty. In fact, there 
is every possibility that all, except France, will decide to sign 
the protocols. 

The United States has established a set of criteria which it 
expects a nuclear-free zone initiative to meet before its support 
is forthcoming. These are: 


(1) that the initiative should come from the region concerned; 

(2) that all states in the region should participate; 

(3) that there should be adequate verification; 

(4) that existing security arrangements should not be disturbed; 
(5) that the proposal should prohibit the development or posses- 
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sion of any nuclear explosive device by parties to the treaty; 
and 

(6) that the treaty obligations must be consistent with existing 
international law, and specifically not contravene the principle 
of freedom of navigation of the high seas and the right of 
innocent passage through territorial seas.’ 


The South Pacific treaty clearly meets criteria 1, 5, and 6. 
In relation to criterion 2, while Vanuatu and the French ter- 
ritories will not be participating in the treaty, it is unlikely that 
the U.S. would make this an obstacle unless it was rejecting 
the treaty for more important reasons. Although the Reagan 
administration has made the "adequate verification’’ question 
a significant issue in arms control agreements generally, in the 
South Pacific case the verification procedures should be ade- 
quate to police the type of nuclear prohibitions in the treaty. 
Once again, so long as the United States is not looking for an 
excuse not to sign the treaty, criterion 3 should not provide an 
obstacle. 


The main development that would move the region 
liz this direction would be the realization that the 
nuclear policies of the United States are making 
nuclear war more, rather than less, imminent. 
Such a realization would outweigh the traditional 
benefits and assumptions underlying the security 
connection with the United States, because these 
would become irrelevant in the face of an inevi- 
table global nuclear war. ... Thus the key to the 
future debate on arms control in the South Pacific 
is the trend in American nuclear policies. The 
trend under the Reagan Administration to destabi- 
lizing doctrines and technologies would suggest 
that there will be increasing support in the South 
Pacific for a move beyond the Treaty of Rarotonga. 


The ultimate concerns of the United States are covered in 
criterion 4. Here it will be concerned not just with security ` 
arrangements in the region but with the effect on U.S. security 
interests worldwide. The main question for the United States is 
whether the treaty is to be seen as an anti- American expression 
and as a development which could encourage further anti- 
nuclear sentiment within the region or in other regions under 
American influence; or whether it legitimizes American in- 
volvement in the area and will act to contain any move to a 
more radical nuclear-free zone. Clearly, existing U.S. in- 
volvement is not threatened by the treaty. Its concern is more 
with the symbolism of the initiative, particularly in the wake of 
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the ANZUS crisis. 

Although Shultz cautioned against the zone before it was 
signed, " now that it is a fait accompli, the U.S. is more likely 
to conclude that it is better tactics to be supportive rather than 
draw attention to what it sees as an undesirable development 
within its nuclear alliance. Despite Thatcher’s initial negative 
remarks about the zone, Britain could adopt similar reasoning 
and therefore be in a position to sign the protocols. 





What this adds up to, then, is a prohibition on the 
presence of nuclear weapons, or on their man- 
ufacture or testing, anywhere within the territories 
of South Pacific states, up to the twelve-mile sea 
limit. There is one very significant qualification to 
this general prohibition. The treaty specifically 
allows each state to make an exception for nuclear 
weapons that may be aboard ships that are visiting 
its ports or navigating its territorial sea or archi- 
pelagic waters, and for weapons that may be 
aboard aircraft that are visiting its airfields or 
transiting its airspace. It should be noted that the 
treaty does not compel signatories to allow such 
involvement. It leaves the decision to the state 
concerned. 





The Soviet Union will be weighing the same issue— 
whether the treaty 1s to be seen as one which legitimizes U.S. 
nuclear involvement in the South Pacific or whether it might 
encourage further developments which would move the region 
closer to the Soviet Union's preferred option. In any event, the 
Soviet Union may be influenced by its general policy of sup- 
porting nuclear-free zones Even if it has some concerns about 
lending legitimacy to a concept that is clearly consistent with 
continued U.S. nuclear involvement, it may decide that it 
cannot be seen not to be supporting efforts to create nuclear- 
free zones. Another question mark hangs over the specific 
question of whether the Soviet Union will be able to sign a 
protocol that includes a pledge not to threaten or use nuclear 
weapons against signatories to the treaty. In view of the stra- 
tegic significance of the Pine Gap, Nurrungar, and Northwest 
Cape facilities in Australia, the Soviet Union may choose to 
make a political issue of this undertaking. Northwest Cape 
provides communications between the United States and its 
submarines in the Indian and Pacific Oceans. Nurrungar plays 
an important part in the U.S. missile early-warning system, 
transmitting information picked up by U.S satellites Pine 
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Gap transmits information on Soviet and Chinese military 
communications and radar transmissions received through sig- 
nals from U.S. intelligence satellites This information pro- 
vides the U.S. with knowledge of Soviet early-warning and air 
defense networks. 

The process of obtaining the support of the nuclear weapons 
powers, if itis to be judged by the Tlatelolco experience, could 
take several years. In the meantime we can expect that the 
rest of the international community will vicw the new treaty as 
a legitimate arms control mechanism It has been designed so 
as to accord with United Nations guidelines on nuclear 
weapons-free zones and is modelled on the only precedent. 
the Latin American zone There should be no difficulty. tken. 
of the treaty being seen as having equal standing in interna- 
tional law to the Antarctic and Latin American zones As the 
only regional arms control treaty since 1967, the Rarotonga 
agreement should be particularly welcorned by those countzies 
promoting arms control in their own regions: Indonesia and 
Malaysia in Southeast Asia, Sweden and Finland in Nortkern 
Europe; Greece, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria m the Balkans. 
Pakistan in South Asia; Egypt in the Middle East, and Kenya in 
Africa. At the same time some countries, such as Indiz ana 
Argentina, which have been critical of the nuclear-free zone 
approach to arms control, may be less than enthusiastic about 
the South Pacific treaty.7? 


Value As an Arms Control Mechanism 


From the time the Australian proposal for a nuclear-free 
zone was first mooted in mid-1983 1t came under attack from 
the peace movement, on the one hand, and the conservative 
parties on the other, for being an '*empty concept "' Both Left 
and Right on the disarmament issue have argued that the zone 
is a cynical political exercise which does not actually achieve 
anything 1n arms control terms. It has been variously described 
as a ‘‘Mickey Mouse zone,” a *'joke," a ‘‘farce,’’ and a 
‘*folly.’’?' The starting point for such an assessment 1s the 
observation that the list of nuclear prohibitions contained in 
the treaty do not add up to a nuclear-free zone or even a nuclear 
weapons-—free zone. 

But the argument goes beyond saying that the treaty falls 
well short of what its ‘‘nuclear-free’’ title appears to claim for 
it. It says that the zone does not in fact achieve anything at all 
in arms control terms. This part of the argument is based cr. the 
observation that the treaty will not change any existing 
weapons involvement, either because it 1s left outside the 
purview of the treaty, or 1n the case of nuclear testing, the ban 
will simply be ignored by France Therefore, 1t 1s concluded, 
there is no arms control value in the concept 

The argument is taken a step further by the anti-nuclear 
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independent Senator Valentine, and by the Australian Demo- 
crats, who claim that the new treaty will actually have negative 
effects in arms control terms, and that no treaty would be better 
than this one.?? This proposition appears to be based on two 
premises: firstly, that the zone legitimizes American nuclear 
involvement in the South Pacific, and secondly, the fact that 
this partial treaty masquerades as a comprehensive nuclear 
free-zone treaty may stop the push for a more ambitious prop- 
osal because it will be thought that this had already been 
achieved. 

Clearly these critics are correct in pointing out that the 
treaty falls well short of what is implied in its title, and one can 
therefore understand why they might see it as a cynical politi- 
cal exercise. But the next stage of the argument is more 
difficult to accept. The assertion that it has no value at all in 
arms control terms is based on a false premise: that because it 
changes nothing, it is therefore an ‘‘empty concept." It is true 
to say that it changes no existing involvement, but this is to 
miss a very important objective of arms control. It can have a 
very important role as a braking mechanism. It does not have 
to be disarming to be effective. 

In the South Pacific case, the preventative role of an arms 
control mechanism is particularly important because we have 
an existing situation where there are no nuclear weapons on 
any territory in the region and no country wants to acquire or 
develop nuclear weapons. Neither are the nuclear forces of the 
Soviet Union or the United States stationed in the region. 
While the region is effectively nuclear weapons-free in this 
sense, an international agreement in which governments agree 
to keep it that way and to enter obligations to that effect backed 
up by verification procedures means that that existing favor- 
able situation can be entrenched. This does have value. It is 
certainly thought to have value in relation to outer space, 
Antarctica, the seabed, and with some qualifications, in Latin 
America, where such treaties are in force.?? These treaties do 
not change any existing nuclear weapons activity, because 
there is none in these environments. The idea is to prohibit 
weapons involvement before it happens and to base that 
prohibition on the mutual interests of the nuclear weapons 
powers in containing the geographical spread of their arms 
competition. 

The prohibition on the stationing of foreign nuclear forces 
in the territory of South Pacific countries is of particular 
importance in this regard. This extends beyond the obligations 
that these countries have entered into under the Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty (NPT). It is a significant move to effectively ban 
home-basing in the South Pacific for the nuclear-armed ships 
or aircraft of either supérpower. This puts an obstacle in the 
way of competitive base development in the South Pacific. 

The prohibition on a signatory of the Rarotonga treaty 
itself acquiring or manufacturing nuclear weapons may be 
thought to have no arms control value because all of the 
signatories of the regional agreement have already entered into 
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vertiser, 8 August 1985, p. 10, and Howard Conkey, ‘‘N-Free Zone Plan ‘So 
Defective’ ,’’ Canberra Times, 29 July 1985, p. 3 


23. For the texts of these treaties, see United States Arms Control and 


Disarmament Agency, Arms Control and Disarmament Agreements (Wash- 
ington: 1980). 


such an obligation under the Non-Proliferation Treaty. This, 
however, overlooks the importance of the difference in con- 
texts in which such undertakings are made, and in particular, 
the difference in the sanctions which might ensure compliance 
in a regional, as against a global, regime. The regional sanc- 
tions could complement the global sanctions to make it less 
likely that a state will break out of the non-proliferation re- 
gime. Regional sanctions may not only complement global 
ones; they may also be stronger. À state may be pursuing a 
number of important political and economic objectives region- 
ally which it would not want to put at risk by abrogating the 
non-proliferation provisions of a regional treaty entered into 
with the same states. Thus a regional regime could bring extra 
sanctions to bear over and above those that might apply at the 
global level. 





Clearly these critics are correct in pointing out that 
the treaty falls well short of what is implied in its 
title, and one can therefore understand why they 
might see it as a cynical political exercise. But the 
next stage of the argument is more difficult to 
accept. The assertion that it has no value at all in 
arms control terms is based on a false premise: that 
because it changes nothing, it is therefore an 
*'empty concept.” It is true to say that it changes 
no existing involvement, but this is to miss a very 
important objective of arms control. It can havea 
very important role as a braking mechanism. It 
does not have to be disarming to be effective. 





In the South Pacific case, this is mainly applicable to 
Australia as the only potential nuclear weapons power in the 
region.?^ It is of some value to have Australia saying to its 
region as well as to the NPT membership that it will not be 
acquiring nuclear weapons and is willing to undergo verifica- 
tion of that undertaking. It is also a political signal to countries 
outside the South Pacific zone which may have to take ' 
Australia's actions into account. It constitutes an extra assur- 
ance to Indonesia, for example, that Australia is not intending 
to introduce nuclear weapons into the security equation in the 
region. Indonesia will know that Australia, having initiated 
this regime in the South Pacific, could not lightly make a 
decision that would go against its undertaking. The costs that it 
would incur puts another obstacle— over and above NPT sanc- 
tions—in the way of Australia obtaining nuclear weapons. 

If Indonesia, already a signatory to the NPT, made 
similar undertakings to its region— something it has al- 





24 See Desmond Ball, *‘Australia and Nuclear Policy,’’ Desmond Ball, ed., 
Strategy and Defence: Australian Essays (London. George Allen & Unwin, 
1982), pp. 320—327 
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ready indicated it is willing to do by its promotion of a 
Southeast Asian nuclear weapons-free zone—then this 
would be a valuable contribution to the nuclear non-pro- 
liferation regime in the area. While Australia and Indo- 
nesia would be making their undertakings in relation to 
two different, though adjacent, regions, they would also be 
signalling to each other their intention to defuse any nu- 
clear competition that could otherwise arise between them. 
The signals would be backed by the assurance that it would 
be difficult for each to go against a regional treaty that they 
had signed unless there were exceptional circumstances 
that outweighed the diplomatic costs of abrogation. This 
would seem to be of considerable potential value in con- 
straining a regional nuclear competition. The South Pacific 
treaty 1s the first step in this process. 

Not only would the South Pacific treaty work well 
alongside a Southeast Asian treaty, it may be that the 
existence of the South Pacific treaty will encourage South- 
east Asian developments. There are already some signs 
that this is the case. Indonesia, which along with Malaysia 
is promoting the concept in Southeast Asia, has welcomed 
the South Pacific treaty. ASEAN officials have also been 
studying the South Pacific initiative.” 

There are several reasons why the South Pacific zone 
might encourage these developments. First, it is an adjoining 
zone. This makes it easier for Indonesia to make such a 
commitment knowing that Australia has already done so in the 
South Pacific. Secondly, the Southeast Asian and South Pa- 
cific governments now have extensive contact with each other, 
and the secretariats of their regional organizations now have a 
limited form of cooperation. Thirdly, the South Pacific treaty 
formula may suit the Southeast Asian situation — concentrat- 
ing at first on controlling future superpower base development 
and constraining proliferation in the region while recognizing 
the political reality of great-power presence. Fourthly, the 
procedures leading to the signing of the document provide an 
alternative approach to the problem to that adopted in relation 
to Tlatelolco. Fifthly, there are indications that the Australian 
government would like to see the South Pacific treaty influence 
the formation of a Southeast Asian zone. It will thus be en- 
couraging any developments in that direction. 

Developments will not be swift. Despite the statement 
made in September 1984 by the Malaysian foreign minister, 
Tengku Ahmad Rithaudeen, that an ASEAN senior officials’ 
meeting had agreed ‘‘in principle" to establish a nuclear 
weapons-free zone,” the indications are that the proposal 1s 
now on the back burner. It has now been put to study by an 
ASEAN Working Group, not always a sign of progress. The 
proposal, although firmly supported by Indonesia and Malay- 
sia, has met with an unenthusiastic response from Singapore, 
Thailand, and the Philippines, and there has reportedly been 





25 See Peter Hastings’ interview with the Indonesian foreign minister, 
Mochtar Kusumaatmadja, Sydney Morning Herald, 16 August 1985, p 11 
26 James Clad, ‘‘No Nukes Maybe,’’ Far Eastern Economic Review, 28 
March 1985, p 42 

27 ''ASEAN Delcares Nuclear Free Zone,” Reuters report, 13 September 
1984 This ts a report of a press statement made by the Malaysian foreign 
minister at the conclusion of the ASEAN Senior Officials' Meeting, Kuala 
Lumpur, 13 September 1985 
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pressure from Washington to drop the idea.** 

Although the Southeast Asian zone has quieted for the 
moment, the South Pacific treaty may give it new impetus At 
first, the Southeast Asian proposal looked like advocaung a 
comprehensive nuclear weapons—free zone, including a oan 
on nuclear armed ships passing through Southeast Asian wa- 
ters, although making certain concessions to the American 
involvement at Subic Bay and Clark Field 

Now the proposal being talked of is closer to the Tlate- 
lolco model adopted in the Pacific which makes the Rarotonga 
formula more useful to ASEAN's purposes The introduction 
of a modest arms control regime in Southeast Asia could bc an 
important step both 1n containing future superpower invoive- 
ment and in constraining proliferation by states in the region 
As the South Pacific treaty may give some encouragement to 
these developments, this must be counted as part of the poten- 
tial value of the Rarotonga agreement 

Any assessment of the value of an arms control mechen- 
ism must also take account of the verification and compliance 
provisions. A nuclear-free zone which simply declarea the 
good intentions of participating states to keep an area nuclear- 
free would have little value. To move beyond a declaration of 
intent to an international agreement that will have some chance 
of actually controlling what it claims to contro] requires an 
adequate means of verifying that parties arc keeping to iheir 
undertaking, and some implicit or explicit sanction which 
would tend to ensure compliance, or at least put obstacles in 
the way of noncompliance. 

In the case of the South Pacific treaty, both requirements 
are met. Verification 1s provided by the application of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) safeguards to 
peaceful nuclear activities; and by giving a controlling tcay. 
called the ‘‘Consultative Committee,” the power to direct a 
special inspection team to investigate any suspected violation 
on the territory of a member state. The verification process 's 
assisted by a complaints procedure which allows any signatory 
to the treaty to raise any suspicions of violation with the 
Consultative Committee. ^? 

Any attempt by a South Pacific state to acquire nuc'ear 
weapons should be picked up by the IAEA inspections ihe 
stationing of foreign nuclear forces would quickly become 
common knowledge, although there could be difficulties in 
knowing when substantial transiting of ships or planes be- 
comes ''deployment'' or ‘‘home-basing ' Nuclear testing 
could be detected by the seismic monitoring networs 1n 
Australia and New Zealand. Thus, in terms of what ıs teing 
prohibited, the verification procedures would seem more than 
adequate. 

There are no sanctions against nonconipliance provided 
for in the treaty. As is the case with most arms control agree- 
ments, the ultimate sanction is the breakdown of the agreement 
itself.?? This is generally regarded as an effective sanction 
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28 Bruce Dover, ''ASEAN Shelves No-Nukes Policy ` Melbourne Herald 
] April 1985, p 9, “ASEAN, ANZUS, FPDA, ZOPFAN or complete 
NWFZ?,'' Far Eastern Economic Review, 7 March 1985, pp 22-23 

29. South Pacific Nuclear-Free Zone Treaty, Articles 8, 9 


30 See Hedley Bull, ‘‘The Problem of Sanctions,’ in Hedley Bull, The 
Control of the Arms Race Disarmament and Arms Control in the Missile Age 
(New York Frederick Praeger, 2nd ed 1965), pp 215-235 


when an arms control agreement is based on the mutual in- 
terests of the members in upholding a regime. There is also a 
broader sanction. To violate this particular treaty 1s to contri- 
bute to the breakdown of the basis of the arms control system 
generally, and even more broadly, the system of international 
law. That is, even though a state may want to violate a particu- 
lar treaty, it will have to weigh this action against the effect it 
will have on the whole system of arms control agreements, the 
existence of which, in its totality, it will view as being in its 
interests to uphold. In fact, it is very rare to find cases of clear 
violation of arms control agreements *' States do take their 
obligations seriously — not through any ethical considerations 
but because of their interest in supporting the whole system of 
international law. 

There are also other sanctions involved in a regional 
treaty of this kind If a state does not comply with its obliga- 
tions under a regional arms control treaty, this may jeopardize 
the achievement of other objectives being pursued in the re- 
gion. In the South Pacific case, there is close cooperation and 
shared security, economic, and political concerns among the 
member states. These countries promote cooperation through 
a vast array of regional institutions falling under two umbrella 
organizations, the South Pacific Commission and the South 
Pacific Forum. The desire to be part of this regional effort puts 
an added obstacle 1n the way of a state violating its treaty 
commitments 


A Comprehensive Nuclear Weapons—Free Zone? 


The principal issue for the future is the question of 
whether the partial nuclear weapons—free zone established by 
the Treaty of Rarotonga could, or should, be replaced by a 
more ambitous regime. There already exists, throughout the 
region, a significant, if still minority, view that any arms 
control regime in the South Pacific should be uncompromising 
in its objectives. This demand is for a zone ın which all nuclear 
weapons and weapons-related involvement, whether on land 
or sea, is completely prohibited, without exception. As usu- 
ally stated, it also extends to a ban on all peaceful nuclear 
activities.” 

The geographical scope of the zone in this comprehensive 
proposal is also more ambitious than that ın the partial nuclear- 
free zone. It would preferably stretch to Japan and Hawaii, but 
would at least include the United States' Micronesian ter- 
ritories. These Micronesian islands are of particular concern to 
advocates of a comprehensive nuclear-free zone because of 
their important involvement in U.S. nuclear weapons systems 
and because of known contingency plans for future base de- 
velopment. In particular, Kwajalein Atoll in the Marshall 
Islands provides a permanent missile-testing facility; Ander- 
sen Airfield on Guam is a strategic bomber base and a storage 
site for nuclear weapons; and Kwajalein and Guam have 
weapons-related communication and surveillance facilities. 
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There are also contıngency plans to open bases for nuclear- 
armed ships and aircraft at Palau, and on Tinian and Saipan in 
the Northern Mariana Islands, if an alternative to Subic Bay 
and Clark Air Force Base have to be found. 





**We are strangers in our own lands. They hold the power 
over our daily existence and we have to dance to the tune of the 
government which oppresses us. What they are doing is grind- 
ing the aloha, the love, out of us. Aloha is synonymous with 
love and peace. Yet we, the people of aloha, have given plenty, 
but in our own land there is no aloha for us. We feel we have a 
responsibility to our brothers and sisters in the Polynesian 
nations to try to make sure they don't make the same mistakes 
that we have made—and that have been made— 
here on our own land." — Hawaiian delegate to the 


1980 Nuclear-Free Pacific Conference * 


[VAH, p.. 11] 
(The state of Hawaii contains 110 discrete military 
bases, yet its congress passed a freeze resolution in April 
1982. One island is the nation's largest nuclear-free zone; 
another stores what may be the world's biggest nuclear 
stockpile; and yet another is simultaneously a national 
historic monument and a target for conventional bombing 
practice by the U.S. and its allies) [VAH, p. 11]. 


The demand for such a zone has been supported for over a 
decade by the Nuclear Free and Independent Pacific move- 
ment, a loose coalition of trade unions, churches, women's 
groups, and other nongovernmental interests from throughout 
the Pacific Islands.?? In the 1980s support for the movement's 
objectives has increased dramatically; the growing peace 
movement in Australia and New Zealand adopted the nuclear- 
free Pacific banner as a central demand; the New Zealand 
Labour party came out strongly for this position, and then in 
1984 was able to implement its anti-nuclear policies in govern- 
ment; the significant Left faction within the Australian Labor 
party indicated their support for a radical zone in contrast to the 
Centre Left and Right positions; and Vanuatu, with strongly 
anti-nuclear policies, became independent. The position is 
also supported by influential members of the Papua New 
Guinea and Solomon Islands governments. 

There are a variety of motives underlying this position: to 
remove nuclear involvement that might provide a target; to 
eliminate the threats to the health and safety of Pacific peoples; 
to constrain superpower rivalry in the area; to cease the re- 
gion’s contribution to nuclear weapons systems which are seen 
as destabilizing, either in the hope of ultimately constraining 
their development or as simply an ethical position with or 
without political effect. The effort to promote a nuclear-free 





33 See Rachel Sharp, ''Militansm and Nuclear Issues in the Pacific,” 
Rachel Sharp, ed., Apocalypse No: An Australian Guide to the Arms Race and 
Peace Movement (Sydney Pluto Press, 1984). 
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Pacific is also closely tied with the issue of the political inde- < 


pendence of the region. From the beginning the Nuclear Free 
Pacific movement has seen the nuclearization of the Pacific as 
being tied in intimately with continuing colonialism. It is seen 
as no coincidence that the main nuclear involvement in the 
South Pacific is 1n the dependent territories of France and the 
United States. 

The call for a nuclear-free Pacific has been influenced 
significantly by global developments. Like the peace move- 
ment elsewhere, the South Pacific movement has been in- 
fluenced by the destabilizing doctrines and technologies pro- 
moted by the Reagan administration; by the geographical 
spread of weapons on land and sea; by the failure of conven- 
tional arms control; by the increased knowledge of the implica- 
tions-of the nuclear infrastructure. They have also been con- 
cerned by the increasing military presence in the Pacific. 

There are, however, insuperable obstacles in the way of 
translating the comprehensive nuclear-free zone proposal into 
an arms-control treaty that would actually prohibit all nuclear 
activities in the area. They fall into two broad areas. The first 
set of obstacles relate to the fact that nearly all the nuclear 
activity that a comprehensive zone treaty would seek to pro- 
hibit falls outside the legal jurisdiction of the South Pacific 
states—either in French or American territory, or in interna- 
tional airspace or international waters. This legal fact would be 
no obstacle if France, the U.S.A., and the Soviet Union were 
prepared to agree to extend the prohibition to their territories 
and forego their right under international law to have their 
nuclear-capable ships and aircraft transit the region. But they 
would not do this. 

Just as France is determined to continue nuclear testing in 
French Polynesia, so the United States is determined to con- 
tinue its Kwajalein missile-testing facility, its strategic base in 
Guam, and to hold open its contingency options in Tinian, 
Saipan, and Palau. If anything, all these operations will be- 
come more important, particularly if United States forces have 
to withdraw from the Philippines. Nor would the United States 
agree to withdraw its right under international law to have its 
warships transit the region. And there are no other ways to 
approach this problem. The United Nations cannot compel 
these countries to prohibit nuclear activities, nor can a declara- 
tion or agreement by countries in the area. This, then, would 
seem to be an impassable obstacle in the current strategic 
situation. 

This limits the possible coverage of a zone to only those 
activities over which South Pacific states have jurisdiction. 
Most of these are already contained in the Rarotonga agree- 
ment. There are five, however, that are not. These are: 


(1) assistance, by South Pacific countries, with missile testing of a 
foreign power; 

(2) port visits by nuclear-armed ships; 

(3) staging of nuclear-capable aircraft; 

(4) siting of weapons-related communication/surveillance facili- 
ties; 

(5) the sale of uranium. 

The only country in the region involved in the selling of 
uranium is Australia. Although there are significant political 
obstacles within Australia militating against a change to this 
policy—a strong mining lobby and a pro-development elec- 
torate—the achievement of a ban on uranium exports is not 
completely out of the question. 
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The other four activities are all to do with Amencan 
nuclear involvement. The attempt to prohibıt them would 
immediately be seen as a challenge to ANZUS, and more 
broadly, to the region’s security connection with the United 
States. It would be seen as such in Washington, in most of the 
Pacific Island countries, and by the majonty of the electorate 
in Australia. The opposition such a move would provoke 1s 
formidable. This is not only because of the basically pro- 
ANZUS view of the region, but also because that view is 
uncompromising. For ANZUS supporters, any move to con- 
strain United States involvement, and to threaten ANZUS, 
would be seen as likely to lead to regional insecurity and to 
make nuclear war more likely by helping to upset the global 
balance through contributing to a weakening of the West's 
nuclear alliance. Such a proposal would not, then, gain the 
support of the Australian electorate or of most South Pacific 
governments. 

There may be political change in the future, however, 
which will increase support for a proposal that seeks to ban 
United States involvement. Such developments are possible in 
the Solomon Islands and Papua New Guinea. We can also 
expect a growth in such feeling 1n Australia, spurred on by 
frustration with the Reagan admunistration’s weapons poli- 
cies. But in the short term, it is very unlikely that we would see 
the fundamental change of thinking in the region that would be 
involved in a rejection of ANZUS. It would have to be re- 
garded as at least a possible development in the longer term if 
current U.S. policies continue. 

For the reasons enunciated above, a comprehensive nu- 
clear weapons—free zone could never be translated from a 
proposal, or a set of political demands, to a regional arms- 
control treaty that could actually enforce its prohibitions | ft 
may be, however, that in the longer term a proposal less 
ambitious than a comprehensive zone, that banned all nuclear 
activity within the Jurisdiction of the South Pacific states, 
could get support. Such a move, though, would involve the 
end of ANZUS, and therefore a fundamental security reorien- 
tation of the countries in this region. 

The main development that would move the region in this 
direction would be the realization that the nuclear policies of 
the United States are making nuclear war more, rather than 
less, imminent. Such a realization would outweigh the tradi- 
tional benefits and assumptions underlying the security con- 
nection with the United States, because these would become 
irrelevant in the face of an inevitable global nuclear war In 
these circumstances, South Pacific states may decide to with- 
draw their support from the U.S. nuclear weapons system, a 
stance which would be symbolic and ethical rather than having 
much impact on U.S. policies. Thus the key to the future 
debate on arms control in the South Pacific ıs the trend in 
American nuclear policies. The trend under the Reagan ad- 
ministration to destabilizing doctrines and technologies would 
suggest that there will be increasing support in the South 
Pacific for a move beyond the Treaty of Rarotonga. * 
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History of French Nuclear Testing in the Pacific* 


De Gaulle initiated French nuclear testing on Mururoa and 
Fangataufa atolls in 1962; over seventy-six nuclear blasts have 
been detected from 1966 to the present [112 as of April 1986]. 
France has not stopped at testing simple hydrogen and atomic 
bombs; the neutron bomb has also been exploded on Mururoa. 
Until 1974 the testing was done in the atmosphere, but worldwide 
protests and a series of confrontations between French officials 
and outside protest vessels have forced the French to switch to 
underground tests. During one confrontation near Mururoa in 
1973, French commandos boarded the protest ship Greenpeace III, 
which was in international waters at the time, and brutally at- 
tacked several of the crew, partially blinding one. Evidence of 
nuclear testing is kept well away from the eyes of tourists on 
Tahiti. The forward base at Hao allows the French to fly nuclear 
materials directly into the area without passing through Faaa 
Airport. There have been several serious accidents on Mururoa 
recently, followed by a careful coverup program by the French 
authorities. Two accidents in the summer of 1979 caused the 
deaths of two workers and serious plutontum contamination of 
four others. So many underground tests have already taken place 
that there is a very real danger of radiation being released into the 
sea. Part of the rim of the atoll has already collapsed into the 
ocean, and the French are shifting their tests to the lagoon where 
the danger of collapse is less. Such collapses generate massive tidal 
waves, and the French have erected towers every 500 meters for 63 
kilometers right around the atoll to provide a refuge for their 
employees, all at enormous expense. One nuclear accident has 
already led to a tidal wave that injured several people. Mururoa is 
cracking and subsiding, causing fissures to open which allow 
dangerous materials to escape. The leakage could continue for 
thousands of years, and affect all present and future generations 
of Pacific people. There is no doubt that when the French leave, 
the atoll will be forever off limits to mankind. France has shown a 
callous disregard for public opinion in this matter; the permanent 
damage they are doing to Eastern Polynesia is of little consequence 
to them as they prepare their forces for nuclear war. Albert 
Schweitzer wrote of these tests, Those who claim that these tests 
are harmless are liars.” It is an affront to the dignity of people 
everywhere. 


"From David Stanley, South Pacific Handbook, ed. Bill Dalton 
(Chico, CA: Moon Publications, 1982), p 84 
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_*This article is a composite of ‘France in the Pacific,’ 


France in the Pacific: Global Approach or 


Respect for Regional Agendas? 


by Jean Chesneaux* 


It is an understatement to say that France has a bad image 
in the South Pacific. ‘‘Ban the bomb, ban the French!”’ is 
commonly scrawled on walls. Canberra dropped its sister city 
project with Versailles when the October 1985 nuclear tests 
were announced. For the same reason, the owner of Myers' 
department store (the Harrod's or Macy's of Melbourne) wrote 


.,,8 Strong letter to President Mitterand explaining that he plan- 


ned to cancel a showing of French products that had been 


'scheduled far in advance. With each nuclear test, pamphle- 
teers, picketers, and banners bearing protest slogans find their 


way to the offices of the French Air Transport Union in Auck- 
land and Melbourne, to the cultural agencies in Wellington, 


and to the fancier dress shops and perfumeries in Sydney and | 


other cities. For the year 1985, the Caledonian Tourist Bureau 
estimated a loss of 23,000 Australian tourists and 7,000 New 
Zealanders. | 

The Treaty of Rarotonga, whatever its shortcomings and 





' a lecture presented 
several times in both Australia and New Zealand in January and February 


1986 and subsequently published in Peace Studies of Melbourne (April/May 


1986), and a translation by Martha Rost of "La France et le Pacifique: 
Globalisme Strategique ou Respect des Priorité Régionales," a manuscript 


prepared for Monde Diplomatique in March 1986 when Jean Chesneaux 
ageturned home from his South Pacific study tour, but which the paper has thus 
far declined to publish. Chesneaux was kind enough to send these two articles 





for us to choose from, but we liked them both and decided instead to make this 
composite. Any resulting difficulties in the presentation are solely the re- 
sponsibility of the editors. A fuller treatment by Chesneaux of this and related 
subjects will be available in his forthcoming book, Through the Pacific: An 
Essay by Jean Chesneaux, to be published in French at "La Decouverte,” 
Paris, February 1987.— ED. 


MX Peace Studies, which gave us permission to reprint their article, will be 
|" known as Peace Magazine Australia as of August 1986. It is published six 


times a year, with subscription rates of $A20.00 for individuals and $A24.00 
for institutions, plus $A8.00 for overseas surface mail and $A20.00 for 


_ overseas airmail. GPO Box 1274L, Melbourne, Vic 3001, Australia, 
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“It’s natural for islands to sink." 
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i. The member states of the South Pacific Forum are A 
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\ ‘*When the Earth is sick and the animals disappear, 
the Warriors of the Rainbow will join together and 
protect the wildlife and heal the Earth.’’ 


Ancient legend of the North American Indians 
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An act of war against Greenpeace: The environmental flagship Rainbow 
Warrior sank in four minutes after being bombed in Auckland on 10 July 1985 


The ship's photographer, Fernando Pereira, drowned. ra 
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there was a connection either with French graft payments or 
the French-New Zealand import-export trade. When Jacques 
Chirac, in his Orléans speech of 30 January 1986, accused 
Wellington of supporting anti-French terrorist groups in the 
Pacific and called for French reprisals, the New Zealand public 
went wild. From the Kiwi point of view, it is morally unac- 
ceptable for foreigners guilty of subversive acts in New Zea- 
land (and so defined by international law just like France's own 
standards for terrorism on French soil) to be used as the pretext 
for blackmail in the form of economic trade sanctions. New 
Zealanders also found it inexcusable that France never fol- 
lowed up on French prime minister Laurent Fabius's pledge 
that if French citizens were implicated in the aggression, they 
would be tried in court. This promise, quickly forgotten in 
France, was remembered in the South Pacific. Moreover.the 
New Zealand government had to give in eventually and accept 
French terms, which were that the agents would be released in 


, return for France promising not to take economic reprisals 
against New Zealand. The wounds will remain, and New 
Zealand will not forget France's arrogant handling of the 


Rainbow Warrior case. 


The French presence still has a future in the South 
Pacific. But it should be a presence acceptable to 
the states, countries, and peoples of the region, 
and therefore a presence based upon respect for 
regional priorities. France's contribution to the 
life of the region can assume its full value only if it 
accepts its position as an outsider. Above all 
France must recognize the validity of local aspira- 
tions for a nuclear-free and independent Pacific. 





It is therefore rather difficult to agree with the secretary 
general of the French state ''Council for the South Pacific,” 
the once-leftist writer and reporter Regis Débray, that New 
Zealand reactions, protests, and accusations were simply emo- 
tional rejections (rejet mytho-affectif) of the nuclear weapons, 
if not charactistic aggressiveness against France.^ Rather, as I 
see it, the Rainbow Warrior outrage has been a signal that 
something is definitely wrong with French policies in the 
Pacific at large. The real bones of contention would seem to be 


„the two cardinal principles of French regional politics: the 
need for a permanent nuclear test site to establish French 





3. Interview with Libération, 14 January 1986. This same connotation is 
found, rather surprisingly, in the following headline in Monde Diplomatique 
(July, 1986): Poussée de chauvinisme aux Antipodes (chauvinistic drive in the 
Antipodes). This headline introducing an exercise in ""Kiwi-bashing,"' de- 
scribing New Zealand's strong anti-nuclear stand as merely chauvinistic and 
petit bourgeois. 


anti-strike autonomy, and the determination of France to re- 
main a "puissance mondiale moyenne, iA 





a mid-sized world 
power. Let me stress from the beginning that my H j 
analysis is by no means the one officially taken by civi 





ihan or 
military French authorities at home or abroad. i speak oniy as à 
responsible French citizen. | speak for a minority —though 
possibly not so marginal a minority as is commonly assumed. 





French Independent Nuclear Deterrent 
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geria, Gus tests were pire do] Mus H 
Polynesia. '' We have a bomb; it is nobody | 
ours to decide where to test it." Such was the n 
President Mitterand's visit to Mururoa in October 1985. 
It should first be remembered that twelve years elar 
between the geographical changes (from Algeria to Poly: 
and the technological changes (from open air to ur 
tests). The main reason for conducting underg 
Polynesia, after all, was that a strong and co 
already been established there; Mururoa was a finam 
gation. Whatever the subsequent justifications for": 
in Mururoa, it is not obvious at all that if Fre nc h test 
conducted underground from the very beg 
be located in Mururoa. Other options w 
considered. The Australian g government ha 


















di a strong | point 
when it announced in 1986 that it had surveyed possible 

locations in France for the tests and had found suitable the 
Guéret area, the Margeride, and Corsica. In the twelve years 









since the move to Mururoa, budgets had been set, careers 
launched, sources of profit opened up, and facilities buit 
the machinery was already set in motion and operating. The 
continuation of nuclear tests in Polynesia is much more at 
tributable to the self-escalating expansion of the nuclear estab- 
lishment than to the actual needs of French nuclear defense, 
The principle of a nuclear deterrent is to prevent a war. 
not to win it. A deterrent has to be symbolic by its very nature. 
It should not be submitted to constant tec -hnologic al escalation 
as is the case with the two superpowers, Rear Admiral Sangui- 
netti, former head of the French Navy, made this point v ven y 
clear i in i interview in bici M Ds omi ion: Continuing 
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‘sufficiency’ EH UR which i iei o be th 
our dissuasion force. "^ Sanguinetti stressed the f 
shouldn't be any real need for continuing the tests 
roa—-except through the pressure on the part of the f 
military establishment towards increasingly sophisi 
weaponry. Such self-escalation has nothing to do with genui 
deterrence. 

Conducting its tests in the Pacific does not make France a 
Pacific power in the true military sense. What has hap 
that France has been using its political control over I 
in order to serve a "defense strategy ' whose prior : 
located at the other end of the planet — where France is at its 














4, '"The Other Side of the French Coin, Dominion, 19 December | 
is primarily to benefit their home territory in Europe that the 

their deterrent force, but the cost (of the tests) is uni 
South Pacific" (Bill Hayden, Australian minister of foreign affe 
25 November 1983). 







closest to the USSR. In the military sense, France is an out- 
sider in the Pacific, and Mururoa is an enclave and not a true 
military base on the Subic Bay pattern. It is very likely that 
when French authorities realized this situation late in the game 
they decided to build a genuine military base in Noumea with 
submarines, aircraft carrier, and Jaguar facilities. 

For a quarter of a century the French government has 
claimed that its bomb is essential to its diplomatic and political 
international clout. But, as Professor Jacquart has recently 
argued in Le Monde (October 1985), the French bomb has not 
in any single case made France's voice command more credit 
than that of Germany, India, and Italy, no matter whether one 
considers the crises in Lebanon, Nicaragua, Chad, Afghanis- 
tan, Vietnam, or similar situations. 


France as a Mid-Sized World Power 


French globalism, the only policy of its kind among 
mid-sized international powers, harks back to another stra- 
tegic principle: French colonialism with respect to the French 
territories scattered all over the world. It is not obvious that a 
mid-sized power can afford worldwide political commitments, 
but the French network of DOM-TOM (the Ministries of Over- 
seas Departments and Territories) is the only surviving colo- 
nial empire of worldwide dimensions. Throughout modern 
and contemporary history all other colonial empires except the 
American one have fallen. Unusual as the French perspective 
is, however, it would be simplistic to interpret it as an anach- 
ronism. It would be more appropriate to see French territories 
as analogous to the high-tech American bases similarly dis- 
tributed in the Caribbean, the Indian Ocean, and the Pacific. 
Unlike the colonialism of the French in Indochina and the 
British in India, the DOM-TOM network (Caribbean Islands, 
Guyana, New Caledonia, Polynesia, Wallis-Futuna, Réunion, 
Mayotte, Kerguelen, and St. Pierre and Miquelon) is not a 
profit-making operation — its maintenance is supposed to cost 
France some 16 billion francs a year, including the costs of the 
tests in Polynesia and the rocket base in Guyana. The S.L.N. 
(Société Le Nickel) may be a profitable capitalist concern, but 
it works under the umbrella of the French state in terms of tax 
facilities, state orders, etc. French colonial territories in Poly- 
nesia are maintained at the cost of the French home budget, 
and French economic interests in the area are almost nonexis- 
tent. France's colonial control in the Pacific is thus primarily a 
state affair. Former prime minister Barre, himself Réunion- 
born, said in Paris in November 1985: *‘Whatever the costs, 
the overseas territories provide us with a world dimension that 
is fundamental to us. "' 


Those who support France's determination to assert itself 
as a power in the Pacific do not require justification, much less 
are they open to negotiation. Such concern for national in- 
terests was a determining factor in France's attitude to Green- 
peace. The Australian authors of The Rainbow Warrior Affair, 
Shear and Gildley, have perfectly captured that French state- 
minded feeling, and it is discussed later in this article. But the 
Pacific is not "empty," despite certain experts on geopolitics, 
and France should have defined its relationship to the other 
countries in the region from the outset. French policymakers 
are becoming aware that, after all, the Pacific is not just made 
of Noumea and Papeete. They are being forced to come to 
terms with the Pacific countries and seek accommodation 
within the Pacific as it exists. ''We should stress cooperation 


"Pal 


and be done with our arrogant attitude,” acknowledges Regis 
Débray.? H. Védrines, Elysée Consultant for Pacific Affairs, 
even projected a future ''Yalta of the Pacific,’’ which this time 
would include France:? ‘‘We would risk losing our seat ina ` 
Yalta of the Pacific to come and even in the Security Council if 
we were not able to express our economic, political, and 
military power with the utmost determination. '' Such a state- 
ment reaffirms French determination, but it is also an admis- 
sion of France's need to come to an understanding with other 
Pacific powers (a **Yalta’’). 


I am stunned, humiliated, and infuriated with the 
whole affair. Not only because of the scale of the 
operation, the fantastic amount of money, skill, 
and organization involved, but also, and all the 
more, because of the utter contempt displayed by 
France, and its military and political establish- 
ment, for New Zealand's dignity as a country. The 
term *'state terrorism” has shocked some sections 
of French opinion, but such terminology is fully 
Justified. An extraordinary explosion of jingoistic 
nationalism has developed around the whole af- 
fair. 


Former foreign affairs minister Cheysson was probably 
more realistic: ''France shall never become a Pacific ‘mid- 
sized power' due to its remote location . . . Occasional priori- 
ties such as the Caledonian crisis and the nuclear tests are 
incomparable with a genuine deployment policy on the part of 
France in the whole Pacific region.” But Cheysson was soon 
dismissed. 

General Ordonnaud, chairman of the government-spon- 
sored Institut du Pacifique in Paris, has recently emphasized 
this concern on the part of France to be ‘‘recognized’’ in the 
region: *'Australia and New Zealand are after all well aware of 
the fact that increasing military polarization between Ameri- 
cans and Soviets would be of no benefit for them. Regional 
governments should understand that we are neighbours and 
that they have no reasons to complain about the presence 
beside them of a mid-sized power such as France. '"* 


How then to understand the relation between ANZUS and 
French tests? It should be remembered that De Gaulle, so 
vociferous against NATO, CENTO, and SEATO, never had a 
word against ANZUS. The U.S. military has never expressed 
any disapproval of the French tests in the Pacific, for obvious. 
reasons. Pacific members of the ANZUS alliance, Australia 
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5, Ibid. 


6. Oral statement quoted by Jacques Berthelet from CODENE, Le Monde, 4 
November 1985. 


7. Interview in Libération, 22 February 1984. 
8. Interview in Libération, 12 September 1985. 








and New Zealand, may have become prominent in their con- 
demnation of French tests in the Pacific; but the fact remains, 
in my opinion, that ANZUS and Mururoa do have in common a 
very basic assumption, namely the so-called global approach 
to peace and war. To President Reagan, as well as to many 
before him and besides him, the East- West confrontation is a 
global one, with local and regional interests secondary to this 
global priority. Whereas ANZUS is seen as a contribution to 
Western solidarity in global terms, Mururoa is also based on 
such global political philosophy, though at a more modest 
level. France is using its Pacific bases for the benefit of its 
global options (both its world status and its European-centered 
military priorities). 





The Rainbow Warrior outrage has been a signal 
that something is definitely wrong with French 
policies in the Pacific at large. The real bones of 
contention would seem to be the two cardinal prin- 
ciples of French regional politics: the need for a 
permanent nuclear test site to establish French 
anti-strike autonomy, and the determination of 
France to remain a mid-sized world power. 





But one could also claim that world peace would be better 
protected if globalism would give way to region-centered 
political options. Incidentally, this is also a major problem for 
us in Europe. It is the so-called ''delinkage'' problem. How 
can the European people, British and Poles, French and Ger- 
man, establish their own responsibilities over their own affairs! 
How can we be “delinked” from the two superpowers? 

In our world today, region-centered initiatives do play a 
growing role: in South and Central America, in Black Africa, 
and elsewhere. This very healthy development is also evident 
in the Pacific, despite the obvious obstacles and oppositions. 
The stronger the options toward regional self-identity and 
inward-oriented policies in the Pacific, the lesser the need for 
global strategies, whether in their ANZUS or Mururoa versions. 

In other terms, French military and political involvement 
in the Pacific could be criticized from two completely opposite 
positions: along ANZUS lines— we don't need you in order to 
resist the Soviet threat in the Pacific—or along NFIP lines— a 
nuclear-free and independent Pacific does not have to be used, 
either for French global nuclear strategies or for the prestige of 
the last surviving mid-sized world power. 

This means that the condemnation of the French tests in the 
Pacific has to be principled. Condemnation should be based on 
region-centered peace interests. It should apply with equal de- 
termination to other forms of nuclear militarism in the Pacific, 
namely the American military network. France should not be 
singled out as the only villain in the play. Such are the incon- 
sistencies and problems of French military involvement in the 
Pacific. 

France is also judged as a colonial power in the Pacific, a 
qualification shared only with the United States. French Poly- 
nesia proper is commonly associated with nuclear tests. Beyond 


the damage to the biological and geological environment, ti 
tests are also a disaster for the Polynesian people there. Eight 
thousand French military and oo ju aon mi ake n ES 
""Sodom of the nuclear age" B 
tion of the islanders in ugly De iaoa of social values, 
corruption and prostitution, dependence on jeep funds. 
youth unemployment, —all of these are the "social fallout of 
the tests. 




















ciixilenzed by the ails. pom are fuo a to ac 
independence. However, in the Pacific region today 
other conflicts over the legitimate rights of the indig 
peoples, whether in colonial Micronesia, in Australia a z 
Zealand over land rights and political demands on the part of 
aborigines and Maoris, or on Easter Island where Polynesian: 
are under Pinochet's fascist rule. These other conflicts and 
aspirations should be given the same attention as those arising 
from French colonial rule. French rule in the Pacific is obsolet 
and doomed, and deserving of condemnation, but again under 
one basic condition — France should not be a scapegoat. 










French Public Opinion About the Pacific 


French involvement in the Pacific is focused around state 
interests as a top priority, whether military, political, or eco- 
nomic, and these state interests enjoy the support of large 
sections of French public opinion. They benefit from an ide- 
ological consensus, from a strange compendium of various 
geopolitical fantasies as follows: 


l. The Pacific as a vacuum— ‘Let us use it as we wish," 

2. The Pacific as the new center of the world We cannot afford 
to miss the boat. "' 

3. The Pacific as a potential area of extension of the East-West 
conflict —''We volunteer as brave little soldiers in support of 
Western values against the Soviet threat." 

4. The Pacific as the last battlefield of the century-old confronta- 
tion between the Gauls and the British‘ Let us hold on. 

5. The Pacific as a technological Eldorado-— with seabed mineral 
resources, space and communication high-tech networks, wop- 
ical bioengineering . . . this fits into the e drive for mod- 
ernization (modernité), both civilian and military, which is a 
key option, almost obsessional, of the French Fifth Republic 
(either under the Right or the Left). 

6. The Pacific as a cultural dream, either in its high philosophica! 
and cultural forms (Bougainville, La Perouse. G : 
ques Brel), or in its most debased and commerctialt um, 
namely the infamous "Club Med." 

7. France as the champion of people's rights i in the Pacific - We 
have to stay there, in order to prevent further expansion of 
Australian and New Zealand spheres of in : 
more serious problem. It is correct, as a t atter of fact, that the 
relations between Australia and New Zealand on the o nd 
and the island states on the other are not working on a perfectly 
equal basis for mutual interests, and jun is qui 
ment. Former Australian prime mini 
A refers to his country's policy i m ne Sot th Paci 

"Leviathan." But this is a problem £ 
oie: of the Pacific. Whatever the ob: 




























them as a pretext in order to justify its protracted e 
Pacific islands and waters. 


These seven obsessions may be seif-contradictory (as 
between the ''vacuum'' and the "new center of f the worl ]s 
Some may be more fashionable with the French Right, so 
with the French Left; some may apply to the South Fa: 












Table 1. French Public Opinion on Pacific Problems 
(from IPSOS/Le Matin, 15 October 1985) 


No 
Good Bad Opinion 
What do you think of the French 
independent deterrent? 58% 27% 15% 


What do you think of French 
underground tests at Mururoa? 53% 32% 15% 


What is your general 


opinion of Greenpeace? 41% 20% 39% 
Should the French Navy stop 

the Greenpeace flotilla in (yes) (no) 
Mururoa waters? 56% 32% 15% 





the North Pacific, to the Pacific Rim, to the Pacific Basin; but 
they all conclude that the French are justified in their Pacific- 
oriented grand policies, and they are all equally disregarding 
of the rights and aspirations of the Pacific peoples themselves. 
The dominant fact is the national consensus, though this 
consensus is much more consistent within the political estab- 
lishment, Left and Right, than at the grass-roots level. A poll in 
October 1985 has shown that the extent of the consensus has 
been grossly exaggerated (see table 1). There are definitely 
dissenting voices, but they have found no consistent political 
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expression. Our peace movement and anti-nuclear movemer 
are rather weak indeed. Consensus, even incomplete, goe 
along with misinformation and gross ignorance on the part o 
French public opinion. The Rarotonga Treaty is almost ig 
nored. Nobody knows anything about U.S. Micronesia. Nc 
body wondered where the Rainbow Warrior came from an 
nobody cares about the ship’s last mission to Rongelap Atoll t 
rescue the islanders from the lasting effects of U.S. tests in th 
sixties. 


The Rainbow Warrior Affair and Its Aftermath 


The Rainbow Warrior affair is an almost perfect synthesi 
of French approaches and policies towards the Pacific at th 
state level, as well as among the people. The French respons 
to the affair shows: 


— mythological fantasies, for instance, about Greenpeace a 
legedly working for the Russians; 

— political inconsistencies; 

— consensus resulting from ignorance and lack of civic sense « 
responsibility; 

— misinformation; 

— overall state control of the whole affair and the military' 
dominance. 


Let me say, as a French peace activist and a French citize 
concerned with the long-term interests of France and it 
friendly relations with New Zealand, that I am stunned, humi! 
iated, and infuriated with the whole affair. Not only because c 
the scale of the operation, the fantastic amount of money 
skill, and organization involved, but also, and all the mor 
because of the utter contempt displayed by France, and ii 
military and political establishment, for New Zealand's dig 
nity as a country. The term *'state terrorism’’ has shocke 
some sections of French opinion, but such terminology is full 
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Capt. Dominique Prieur and Maj. Alain Marfart were the French DGSE agents involved with blowing up the Rainbow Warrior. /n New Zealand they 
were convicted and served time for manslaughter and arson, but in France they were made into national heroes. 


justified. An extraordinary explosion of jingoistic nationalism 
has developed around the whole affair. The Auckland trial was 
4 described as a bizarre piece of legalistic formalism, typically 
- Anglo-Saxon. The Turenge people were made national 
heroes. Defense Minister Paul Quiles presented them at 
Christmas with the greetings of the nation on all TV channels. 
The media went completely wild. Prominent intellectuals like 
Marguerite Duras opened fire on Greenpeace as an interna- 
tional outlaw. 

Hardly anyone contested the validity of the whole opera- 
tion, either against Greenpeace, or against New Zealand as 
such. The whole affair was seen as a piece of bad luck, and not 
as a gross trespassing of international law. The agents had been 
caught; they had not been smart enough. 

Compensation is seen as a ''deal." The French govern- 
ment and, even more, the French right-wing opposition, do 
seem to completely forget the fact that France has done wrong 
to New Zealand, whereas New Zealand has just applied to the 

* French agents international law as commonly accepted also in 
France, and applied it rather mildly. Finally, after some at- 
tempts on the part of Le Monde to question the validity of the 
early official versions and of the Tricot report, and after the 
resignation of Minister Hernu, the visit seemed *'bolted up”’ 
(verrouillée), a term used on TV by the new head of the Secret 
Service, General Imbot. No Parliamentary Commission of 
Enquiry was ever set up, in spite of earlier announcements that 
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they would be. Prime Minister Fabius had earlier pledged that President Mitterand conferring with Defense Minister Charles Hernu | 

if French citizens were implicated they would be brought to Hernu's resignation due to the Greenpeace scandal. Senior French off 
court. But the three men of the Ouvea crew, unavailable for knew Of and may EVEN Nave dumorrtee Me: operanon Pt a qua 0 "n 

N Zealand detectives wh hese detectives c Paris Greenpeace's campaign against French nuclear testing in the Pacifi 
dn e am etectives - en t ese detectives came to Faris, evidence suggested that Mitterand was in any way involved, but he later wen 
were easily interviewed by Tricot. They were allowed to stay to Mururoa and said that people in the region who opposed the testing wer 
free. The military had the last word (Ferenczi, Le Monde) as it "adversaries" of France. New Zealand prime minister David Hawke ri 
x had had the first—the first written mention of the whole sponded I by ing $ you oppose a particular policy of another 
e ss, ee ,? ami : x , country then you are its foe, Mitterand was ‘introducing a dangerous dimer 

project had used the term anticipate, meaning disposing of sion to relations between nations" [Canberra Times, /7 September [S5 


the Greenpeace ship under any conditions, under the signature 
of Admiral Fager, French navy commander in the Pacific. 


What Is the Alternative Policy 
for France in the Pacific? 


In my private capacity I consider that France has a genu 
ine contribution to make in the Pacific. Simplistic "French 


















Hols tien bashing"' gets us nowhere. France does not necessarily need to 

~<a} sve TE GOES choose between the two extremes of giving in and leaving or 

Er ie. Kore F ; E D e | Up s. hanging onto the Pacific Experimentation Center (Centre 
pom e F/R m ae, d'Expérimentations du Pacifique, CEP) and its territories with 


obstinancy as if they were essential to its status as a mid-sized 
world power, and because of this continuing to defy the gos 
ernments and priorities of the Pacific countries. Can we not 
reasonably project a transcendence of this rigid dilemma by 
recognizing that precedence should be given to regional objec 
tives over global strategy? Is it unthinkable for France to 
accept the idea that the countries of the South Pacific, formerly 
white dominions or Polynesian and Melanesian colonies 
should occupy a privileged position because they are er 
trenched in regional reality from the inside, and that therefore 
they are in the best position to oversee the interests, needs, and 
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cartoon bv Crowlev of the Palm Beach Post* 


l'hat sinking feeling: A hard blow against the hull of France's ship of state *From Newsweek, Vol. CVI, No. 14 (30 September 1985), p. ¥ 
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aspirations of their own region? This reversal of perspective, 
for which French ethnocentrism is indeed unprepared, has no 
element of ''de-Frenchification"' led by an obscure coalition 
of the *‘Anglo-Presbyterian ethic’’ and native custom still 
influential in these distant isles.” It is simply a clear acceptance 
of reality, especially of the fact that the independent statehood 
of each group of islands, however tenuous and limited it may 
be, is an tncontrovertible fact of political life in the South 
Pacific. It also implies acceptance that however weighty the 
dominance of New Zealand and Australia in the area, this is 
not seen as an outside influence, which is the case for France. 
France’s position is not of the same nature, so France does not 
necessarily need to go by the same ground rules. 

For France to affirm the supremacy of regional impera- 
tives would also be a refutation of occasional Australian and 
New Zealand tendencies to let themselves oversimplify by 
making France the one incredible adversary. It must be recog- 
nized that the United States controls even larger areas of the 
South Pacific through the places where it has sovereignty 
(Guam, Samoa, Hawaii), its protectorates of Micronesia, its 
communication networks, and its various fleets. The Pacific as 
an American lake is also incompatible with the primacy of 
regional interests. 

The problems of New Caledonia and French Polynesia, 
so hotly disputed today, can only gain by being restructured 
into a regional framework. After all, the New Caledonians are 
part of the white community ringing the Sea of Tasmania, ona 
par with the peoples of New Zealand, Tasmania, New South 
Wales, and Queensland. It is probably more future-oriented 
for the people of Noumen to recognize this very simple fact 
than for them to cling to the distant metropolis and its cele- 
brated hexagonal perfection as the preferred if not the sole 
point of reference. The Kanak people are very concerned with 
strengthening their alliance with the other countries of the 
'"Melanesian Arc’: Vanuatu, the Solomons, and New 
Guinea. In the same manner, while the CEP is structuring a 
tenuous, forced line of development for French Polynesia in 
the form of a privileged link with Paris—is it inconceivable 
that the Maohi'? would prefer to strengthen their alliance with 
the other cultures much closer to them in language, culture, 
and historical experience? The true allies of the Maohi and 
their most familiar reference points are Rarotonga and the 
Cook Archipelago. In today's Tahiti, overrun with cars, runa- 
way inflation, and an uncontrolled influx of immigrants caus- 
ing a population explosion, people long for immigration 
quotas, defense of basic collective rights, and automobile 
limitations as have been implemented by the Rarotongian 
authorities. 

If the French government could stop viewing things from 
the perspective of global strategy, French participation in the 
development of the technical and cultural South Pacific could 
be much enhanced. Regional public opinion finds it paradoxi- 
cal if not immoral that the 200-mile rule, for which the Third 
World fought so hard in the United Nations and other interna- 
tional forums, works in favor of the one Pacific power that 





9. R. Débray, Libération, 22 February 1984. 

10. This is the term French-speaking Polynesians use to designate their 
language and their people. Compare the change from “Indochinese” to 
“Vietnamese.” 





(along with the U.S.) has most delayed decolonization. By 
contrast, programs like those of IFREMER (formerly 
CNEXO) or ORSTOM for aquaculture or marine thermal w 
engineering'' are valued contributions. j 

French territories are French-speaking enclaves in a pre- 
dominantly English-speaking Pacific. This enclave situation 
means isolation from the neighborhood, Melanesian and Poly- 
nesian. For the Kanaks and the Tahitian people, a better 
command of English is part of their concern for support in 
the region within the South Pacific Forum. The fact that 
three Pacific archipelagos are French-speaking (or maybe four 
if we count Vanuatu where French along with English is still an 
official language) ought not to be defined as a minus but as a 
plus. These three archipelagos could become points of di- 
versification and therefore of enrichment in a regional context. 
Their future, freed of the perspective of a ‘‘besieged fortress”? 
within an alien English-speaking country, is that of French- 
English bilingualism or perhaps trilingualism since the local 


dialects are alive and well at Wallis-Futuna, New Caledonia, " 


and other countries where French-speaking Polynesians live. 
The French presence still has a future in the South Pacific. 
But it should be a presence acceptable to the states, countries, 
and peoples of the region, and therefore a presence based upon 
respect for regional priorities. France's contribution to the life 
of the region can assume its full value only if it accepts its 
position as an outsider. Above all France must recognize the 
validity of local aspirations for a nuclear-free and independent 
Pacific. The French military, the French nuclear bureaucracy, 
and the colonial-minded French privileged class may lose 
something, but France's involvement against the will and 
aspirations of the peoples of the Pacific would be replaced by 
a contribution based on mutual respect on equal terms. The 
future of the Pacific countries belongs first to the people of the ye 


region. ¥ 








11. The territories in the Pacific, Le Monde, 16 September 1984. IFREMER 
was formerly CNEXO, the Center for Exploitation of the Oceans (Centre pour 
d'Exploitation des Océans), and ORSTOM is the Office of Overseas Sci- 
entific and Technical Research (Office de la Recherche Scientifique et Techni- 
que d' Outre-Mer). 
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An Introduction to the Articles 


on New Zealand 


by Peter Van Ness 


The Labour Party government of New Zealand, led by 
Prime Minister David Lange, was elected to power in July 
1984, and shortly thereafter honored its campaign pledge to 
ban nuclear-powered and nuclear-weapons-armed ships from 
New Zealand’s ports. The United States tested the Labour 
government’s new policy by proposing a visit by the destroyer 
USS Buchanan in February 1985. It was refused. In December 

(1985 David Lange's government introduced comprehensive 
legislation in Parliament which, when enacted, will make New 
Zealand the first legally established national nuclear-free zone 
(NFZ),.* Presently, the Parliament’s Select Committee on For- 
eign Affairs and Defense, chaired by M.P. Helen Clark, is 
receiving submissions and will hold hearings on the NFZ 
legislation. Concurrently, a Committee of Enquiry on the 
Future of New Zealand Strategic and Security Policies has 
been established to undertake a full, formal review of New 
Zealand’s defense policy and the implications of the NFZ 
legislation. The Committee of Enquiry is chaired by Frank 
Corner, former N.Z. secretary of foreign affairs, ambassador 

ie to the U.S., and permanent representative to the U.N. It is 


*New Zealand may not be the first totally nuclear-free nation, In 1979 the tiny 

Microniesian Republic of Palau, with a population of 15,000 on 170 square 

miles and not yet fully independent of the U.S., became the first nation in the 

world to adopt a constitution that creates a nuclear-free zone around itself. 

This constitution bans the storage, testing, and disposal of nuclear materials 
within its territory without the approval of 75 percent of the votes cast in a 
referendum. The Palauans have been under extreme pressure from the United 
States to revise their constitution and accept the Compact of Free Association, 
which would allow the U.S. to operate nuclear-powered and nuclear- 
 weapons-capable aircraft and vessels while transiting Palau. In July 1986, 
owever, the Palau Supreme Court ruled in favor of the constitution and 
ned. **all things sounding of nuclear warfare.’ For fuller accounts of the 
< situation in Palau, see pp. 4-5 of the introduction to this issue, and the Microne- 
ian Support Committee, Palau: Self Determination vs U.S. Military Plans 
^ (Honolulu, HI: Maka'ainana Media, 1983). — Ep. 














sometime after the middle of this year. 
Since the visit by the USS Buchanan 


















Wellington, the United States has retaliated by 
intelligence sharing with New Zealand and by can 
military exercises and regular meetings of ANZUS, the. 
security pact linking the U.S., Australia, and 5 jew Zealanc 
parade of American officials has trouped through wel 
durin g the past year, lecturing the Lange governmen at 

*'responsibilities'' under the treaty, The official 
is that if New Zealand enacts the legisla 

"would be forced to review our treaty - 
Zealand under the ANZUS alliance." In an. 
cember 1985, U.S. assistant secretary of 5 
added: “I'm not saying the treaty will | | l 
saying that I believe our defense obligation : to! E ew d thes 3c 
will be effectively terminated. iori 

New Zealanders are not eager to lea 

majority would like to remain allied wi 
tralia. Public opinion polls done last year 
search Centre in Auckland show that about 7: 




























**In a meeting on 29 June 1986 prompted by im oe 
in New Zealand to put into law its ban onn 
ships, U.S. secretary of state George Shultz ai 
David Lange tried to resolve differences: on i 
meeting ended with Shultz telling Lange, “A 
company as far as the alliance is ione nud 
the United States no longer feels bound to defend Me 
war, but Lange expressed confidence that the U.S. w 
emergency if only to defend its own interests, A ser 
no formal notification of a rupture had been give 
went on to describe the withdrawal of security gua 
added that the meeting between Shultz and Lan: ge: à 
farther down the line" toward ending military: 
continue defense cooperation with Australia, he sad 
Washington Post, 28 June 1986.) —En. 
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Zealand citizens approve the Labour government ban on the 


entry of nuclear weapons into the country, but when asked if 


they had to choose between breaking defense ties with the U.S. 
as a cost of keeping out nuclear weapons or allowing nuclear- 
armed ships into N.Z. ports, they divided about equally (45 
percent each way in March 1985; and 44 percent for breaking 
with the U.S. and 48 percent for allowing in nuclear-armed 
ships in October 1985). New opinon polls will be taken as a 





George Shultz and the newly elected David Lange, July 1984 


photo by Gilbin of the Evening Post* 


part of the comprehensive defense policy review now 
underway. 

Wellington also has serious problems with Paris. Outrage 
at continued French nuclear testing at Mururoa atoll in French 
Polynesia has been a key unifying factor among the countries 
of the South Pacific, and perhaps the most important stimulus 
to the anti-nuclear initiatives taken in the region. The terrorist 
bombing of the Greenpeace flagship Rainbow Warrior in Au- 
ckland harbor last July by the French Direction Générale de la 
Sécurité Extérieure (DGSE) put additional strains on France's 
relations in the area. Two of the French agents were caught, 
and pleaded guilty to manslaughter in the death of Greenpeace 
photographer Fernando Pereira. They are now serving ten- 
year sentences in New Zealand prisons, while Paris is exerting 
economic pressure on New Zealand through the European 
Economic Community to try to gain their release. 

The three articles here on New Zealand deal with dif- 
ferent aspects of the present situation. Rita Ricketts presents 
an assessment of the history of New Zealand's relations with 
its ANZUS ally the United States. Then, Carolyn Stephenson 
interviews Helen Clark, a key Labour Member of Parliament 
and chair of the Select Committee before which the hearings 
on the NFZ legislation are being held. Finally, Peter Van Ness 
spells out some implications for U.S. foreign policy. 

29 March 1986 
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The United States, New Zealand, and ANZUS 


by Rita Ricketts* 


Whatever the outcome of the current ANZUS disagree- 
ment, New Zealand’s relationship with the United States will 
inevitably remain of crucial importance. An abhorrence of 
nuclear weapons must not result in our playing ostrich and 
pretending that the world out there doesn’t exist. 
| To do so would forfeit much of the political, economic, 
« and diplomatic advantage that has been hard won in the post- 
World War II search for independence, new markets, and a 
role in the South Pacific. It would also substantially i impair our 
ability to argue our anti-nuclear position. 

Nor would we be the only loser. As far as the United 
States is concerned, we have proved a reliable ally, showing 
ourselves ready and willing to make a physical commitment to 
peace and security. 

If we cannot afford to contract out of any of our important 
relationships (much less one with a superpower), neither can 
the United States allow itself to be seen as a bully-boy. This 
would do nothing to enhance its image as leader of the Western 
world. No one wants Wellington to become America's Prague. 
| Earlier this year our permanent representative to the 
- United Nations drew attention to the breadth of our relations 
< with the United States, and expressed surprise at the way the 
relationship was being characterized by so narrow an aspect as 
- defense arrangements. During the cooling-off period which 

has followed the deputy prime minister's less than satisfac- 
tory visit to Washington in September, some reflections on our 
links with the United States and the significance of the rela- 
 tionship for both parties are called for. 

It would be wrong, for instance, to see Geoffrey Palmer's 
tripasan unequivocal failure. Whatever the visit may not have 
achieved, it did at least keep the dialogue going and showed 
, the Am icans t the : seriousness with which we view the issue. 












as originally pee in New Zealand’ s major newspaper, 


This visit was followed up by visits to the United Nations 
Prime Minister David Lange and Geof 
the opportunity there to discuss the A’ 
present their views to different audien 
groups of officials. 

Importantly, it allowed them the é 
with people of their own generation dear 
world. Lange also appeared on American | 
and his speech delivered in San Francisco ii 
a hearing in an area where there is wid: 
policies of the present / American adi ni 


















ment must not be allowed & to eds Mie 
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The two countries have much i 


traditionally od together as Pacif 
operated in conventional defense in 
alongside Americans in both Korea an 
ground troops stationed in South east 
air force unit as part of the Sinai pe: 
dance with American wishes. And- 
America, economic and trade interests. 
Pacific have now become arguably more ir 
with Europe. 

As far as the Pacific is concerned, trade i 
be fostered in a climate of military and dee 
And yet if the Pacific is allowed to dev 
superpower rivalry, then history s 
economic uncertainty will be the likely ot 




















Neither the United States nor New Zealand (let alone any 
of the other Pacific countries) can predicate their policies on 
the dubious assumption that conflict will never result or that 
conflict will never affect the fundamental interests of the 
people they represent. 

As Lange has repeatedly stressed, it seems only common 
sense that the security of the Pacific is most likely to be 
preserved by the improvement of its economic growth. Given 
our size, we make a very significant economic contribution to 
this growth, and this is clearly an area in which the United 
States and New Zealand could successfully cooperate. 

But cooperation requires understanding and till recently 
we have known far more about the United States than Ameri- 
cans have known about us. This situation is slowly changing. 
Recent cultural events such as the highly acclaimed Te Maori 
exhibition have done something towards educating the Ameri- 
can public about our Maori and Pacific heritage. Other educa- 
tional, scientific, and artistic contacts and initiatives are per- 
haps less well known, but equally important. 

Apart from these common interests, there is the addi- 
tional fact of our developing bilateral trade relationships with 
the United States. 

Recent figures released by the Trade and Industry Depart- 
ment throw cold water on fears that the ANZUS row has so far 
harmed our trade. Both the percentage of exports to America 
and imports from America to this country are significantly up 
on last year’s figures. 

The United States is our third largest trading partner for 
both exports and imports, and the leading market for our beef 
and casein. It is a major source of investment and technology 
for our development, and if we put in the right quality goods 
and the required promotional effort, America will offer an 
expanding market for our nontraditional exports as well. 

The present Labour government has done much that 
should please the Americans. It has gotten rid of an artificially 
high exchange rate and freed interest rates and dealings in 
foreign currencies. It has abolished controls over prices and 
wages and cut down on subsidies paid to various industries. 
These policies open up opportunities for American banks. As 
the United States is committed to trade liberalization, our 
moves in that direction should have the effect of further stimu- 
lating trade between the two countries. 

From an American point of view, a strengthening New 
Zealand economy puts us in a better position to contribute to 
peace and security in the Pacific. That said, it is true that 
problems, particularly with agricultural trade, still persist, but 
these are old and well-rehearsed difficulties and in themselves 
have nothing to do with the current argument over ANZUS. 
Similarly the loss of protection afforded by the ‘‘injury test” 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade subsidy 
code was already in the cards long before the present disagree- 
ment occurred. 

Certainly on the economic level it is impossible to quan- 
tify the benefits of friendship with an ally as powerful as the 
United States. Like it or not, America is still the engine of the 
world economy and fluctuations in its performance cannot help 
but have a marked effect on New Zealand. 


Tangible 


A close look at the recent history of our relations with the 
United States prompts a number of general conclusions. While 


involvement with the United States cannot be said to have 
secured immediate benefits for New Zealand, the relationship 
in the past thirty years or so has produced less tangible benefits 
of considerable significance. 

First, we have had a friend well placed to influence the 
international marketplace who was unwilling to see a reliable 
partner go to the wall. Secondly, we gained a sympathetic 
hearing for our trade difficulties in a crucially influential quar- 
ter that helped to offset the pressures from determined and 
powerful American domestic lobbies. Thirdly, the approval 
and support of successive American governments has helped 
to boost our self-image at times of crisis, giving us the psy- 
chological strength to deal with radical changes such as British 
membership in the European Community. (Some of these 
benefits have of course been reciprocal. By seeing our hand, 
America has been able to encourage us to favor solutions 
which do not compromise its own vested interests.) 


But it is to the United States’ advantage to find an 
equitable solution to the present problem. It could 
show the world (and not least the New Zealand 
electorate, of whom 70 percent support a non- 
nuclear policy) that it really is capable of demo- 
cratic leadership. The United States should 
resume its generosity of vision and take into 
account our good track record. 


It was the need to look for wider support in our troubles 
with Britain which continued the process of ‘‘coming out” that 
had originally led to the signing of the ANZUS Pact in 1951. 
Carl Berendsen, who was New Zealand’s ambassador to the 
United States pt the time, said that the signing of the ANZUS 
Pact was ''a reaffirmation that these three countries, which 
have fought together in two great wars, have established a true 
and lasting comradeship and goodwill and a common trust and 
confidence." 


Dean Acheson, the United States secretary of state, reit- 


erated Berendsen's sentiments and stressed that ‘‘these ties are 
not new... the Tripartite Security Pact is new. And it only 
puts into words strong ties and purposes already in existence.’ 

New Zealand was finding its feet away from Mother 
England and looking for a more substantial involvement 
worldwide, and the United States was able to provide us with 
at least some of the means by which this process might. be 
achieved. There is little doubt that ANZUS has helped to 
provide us with an entree to the United States and particularly 
to the American top brass, an entree simply not available to 
most nonaligned small states. 

Why, then, if the United States/New Zealand connection 


is so multifaceted, has the ANZUS row assumed such monu- ** 


mental proportions and obscured the many positive aspects of 
the relationship? We have after all had our ups and downs with 
America before. We had our say over Palestine, the Suez, and 


Laos, and have more recently expressed reservations about 
_ American policy in Nicaragua. With others South Pacific na- 
J tions we are currently working to reach agreement on the Law 

of the Sea and the dumping of nuclear waste. 

Yet till the ANZUS dispute the relationship with America 
had survived unscathed. The crucial difference is that up to 
now the United States has allowed us to speak with a dissenting 
voice. In fact after the Vietnam War, as the Ellsberg papers 
revealed in the early 1970s, Americans actually wished that 
New Zealand and Australian criticism had been more vocal. 
This is tantamount to an acknowledgment that small powers 
can have a useful tempering effect on a superpower. 








ANZUS situation selects the difficelty a smal ler. wee 
has in managing an alliance relationshp with a larger, - st 
nation where perceived vital interests conflict. 
But it is to the United States’ advantage to find a 
table solution to the present problem. It could show tl 
(and not least the New Zealand electorate, of whom 
support a non-nuclear policy) that it réaliy is capat 
cratic leadership. The United States should resun 
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Interview with Helen Clark 


by Carolyn Stephenson 


Introduction 


Helen Clark, Member of Parliament and Chair both of the 
Select Committee on Foreign Affairs and Defense and the 
Labour Party Caucus Committee on the same subject, has been 
one of the leading figures in the development of the Labour 
Party policy on the nuclear port ban, which resulted in New 
Zealand's denying access to its ports to the USS Buchanan in 
February 1985. The response of the U.S. government has been 
.. to put the ANZUS alliance effectively in "'freeze,"" and New 
d Zealand is now in the process of enacting legislation to form- 
alize the port ban. Despite a visit by Deputy Prime Minister 
Palmer to consult with U.S. officials on the legislation, it 
. appears that there will be an adverse reaction from the U.S. In 
th s August 1985 interview, Carolyn Stephenson, Scholar-in- 
Residence at the Radcliffe College Project on Interdependence 
and a member of the Political Science Department at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, covers a variety of subjects centered around 
anti-nuclear developments in the South Pacific and the role of 
both Helen Clark herself and New Zealand in these events. 






P The Interview 


* Cs Helen, what is it like to be a small country in international 
lealing with a large country, in particular a small aily 
nied States when you don’ t agree with all of that ally’ s 































HC: Well, I think the first point is that sn 
different perspective on world events 
sense, it has been unusual for New 7 
as it has for as long as it has to Unit 
made the break, in a psychological sens 
are in control of your own affairs and th 
scribed from a foreign capital, which * 
you had as a New Zealander wat 
Zealand] governments loyally p part 
somewhere else. So what has come 
year, I think, is some feelings of 
internationalism, because it is felt that the c 
taken is one that is a pathsetter in internaati malev 
being a pathsetter for New Zealand. 

CS: What do you consider to be the impor! of ihe New Zealand 
action? 

HC: We are not the first, nor likely to b 
superpower to take independent actio 
that the impact has come about precis: 
status. It is significant, given previous 
of that superpower's policies. | 
CS: More specificially, what do you consider to w the impact 
on international affairs (particular iternatio 

ters), on New Zealand security, and on th; 
been involved in the creation of that policy? 








HC: The impact, in a personal sense, has been a feeling of real 
satisfaction, of empowerment, that New Zealand is playing an 
independent and principled role in world affairs, which is 
precisely what it is able to do now. 

CS: One of the major issues at this point is the question, not 
just of the policy of the nuclear port ban, but of the legislation. 
Why is the legislation necessary? 

HC: It’s necessary because this government has a commitment 
to Parliament as an institution taking the important decisions. 
So far our policy on a nuclear-free New Zealand has been 
implemented by executive action, but all along we had made a 
commitment that Parliament would have the final say on the 
nuclear-free policy. We have the kind of majority it takes, but 
we think it’s very important to go through the democratic 
forms, for a policy as important as this to be on the country’s 
statute books. We are, of course, not unaware that that means, 
should a future government opposed to this policy be elected, 
they would have to go through the unpopular process of repeal- 
ing the legislation. 

CS: ld like to ask you two questions at one time. Is the 
legislation the government is about to introduce a really signi- 
ficant new step? Similarly, what is the significance of the 
nuclear-free zone treaty signed at the Pacific Forum meeting 
last week? I want to ask these questions in relationship to each 
other: what is the relative significance? 

HC: The legislation represents nothing new. It is simply, as 
I’ve said, putting into New Zealand statute what is already the 
policy of the New Zealand government. The nuclear-free Pa- 
cific treaty recently concluded at the South Pacific Forum, in a 
sense, doesn’t change anything much either. We welcome it, 
however, as a first step toward building a genuinely nuclear- 
free South Pacific. 

CS: How extensive is public support for these policies, and do 
you think that the United States is fully aware of the domestic 
context in which they have been formulated and implemented, 
and the connotations of that? 

HC: There is enormous public support for these policies. 
There have been occasions during the past year when it has 
appeared that, were it not for the nuclear-free policy, the 
government might be in difficulty. Happily, things are better at 
the moment, but there is no doubt that the nuclear-free policy is 
one of the most popular policies, probably the most popular 
policy, that the government has promoted. Is the United States 
government aware of that? Maybe; maybe not. It may well be 
aware of it and be wanting to get rid of the government which 
gave birth to these ideas. It may well want to see the Labour 
government crippled by being seen to back down on something 
that is so popular. That would kill two birds with one stone, by 
putting a troublesome government out of the way and killing 
the policy at the same time. However, a less Machiavellian 
interpretation to put on U.S. reactions is to say that messages 
of the kind being expressed by the New Zealand public are not 
received very clearly in Washington because they are outside 
the paradigm of what is considered by the U.S. to be accept- 
able behavior by U.S. allies. 

CS: You spoke, in an earlier interview, of the necessity of 
"first breaking the psychological dependence on the U.S. 
nuclear navy.” How did that happen? How did it come about? 
HC: It came about over a number of years of campaigning 
against French and other nuclear weapons in the Pacific. There 
was consistent campaigning and opposition to nuclear 
weaponry in the 1972 to 1975 period of the third Labour 
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government. When it fell, the government which succeeded it 
made a virtue of the need for a military relationship with the 


United States at any cost. It became a major issue over the 


years, and as the United States insisted on the absolute neces-" 


sity of the nuclear warship visits for the ANZUS alliance, 
antagonism to those visits grew. The ironical aspect to all this 
is that the main reason for the warship visits is to insure that 
New Zealanders have the proper psychological frame of mind 
to accept nuclear weaponry as essential to their defense, and to 
accustom us to the idea that they should be here. It had entirely 
the opposite effect: the more they came, the less we liked 
them. 


HC: There is enormous public support for these 
policies. There have been occasions during the 
past year when it has appeared that, were it not for 
the nuclear-free policy, the government might be 
in difficulty. Happily, things are better at the mo- 

‘ment, but there is no doubt that the nuclear-free 
policy is one of the most popular policies, probably 
the most popular policy, that the government has 
promoted. 





CS: In a broader sense, on international security matters, the 


third thing that has happened, besides the port ban and the, 


» 


nuclear-free treaty, is the initiative that the government re- 


cently floated at the South Pacific Forum for a regional secur- 
ity pact of some sort. What role would that play and could you 
describe that a little more fully? 

HC: New Zealand has now defined for itself its defense in- 
terests, which extend from its own shores across the Tasman 
Sea to the east coast of Australia, around its own economic 
zone, and out to the Pacific Islands. It is logical, therefore, that 
we would take the first opportunity at the South Pacific Forum, 
with our South Pacific island neighbors, to suggest formalizing 
a little more security cooperation with New Zealand. The offer 
is on the table. 

CS: Do you think that the proposal for regional sec urity y 
cooperation is helpful or unhelpful to the U.S.? 

HC: I think that if the United States recognized its own best 
interests, it would see it as very helpful. I would think that the 
U.S. ought to look at what is happening in the South Pacific 
with a benign inference that it is a corner of stability, that it 
does not threaten U.S. interests. The South Pacific wants to be 
out of the nuclear front line, and that should not be seen as 
unhelpful to the United States. It should be seen as an area 
where it does not have to engage in direct controversy with the 
Soviet Union. It is a question of recognizing what America's 
best interests are. 

CS: There have been a number of different interpretations of 


New Zealand's action. One has been that New Zealand can bes» 


an example to the rest of the world in standing up the way it has 
done. Another, and certainly not conflicting, interpretation 
has been simply the right of every nation to make its own 


rN 


decisions. Does New Zealand see itself, in any sense, as an 
example to the rest of the world? 

HC: There will be many who see us as an example, and I 
personally hope that many do see us as an example; but, having 
said that, New Zealand is not crusading around the world in the 
capitals of the allies of the United States urging them to follow 
what we are doing. That would be quite outside the conven- 
tions for the conduct of international relations. Naturally we 
are not averse to being seen as world leaders. We have in the 
past been acknowledged to have led the world in the design of 
our social security system, for example. In the late nineteenth 
century, the Fabian Society spokespersons, the Webbs, came 
to New Zealand and were forthright in their praise for the 
initiatives in New Zealand which were almost unique at that 
time for workers’ compensation, social security, old age pen- 
sions, and so on. It was followed in 1935 by a Labour govern- 
ment that for fourteen years had the most forward-looking 
welfare-state legislation ever enacted anywhere in the world at 
that time. So there is in our history a consciousness that we 
have given leadership in the past That is not to say that we ask 
other governments to imitate us now, but we are happy to be 
seen as providing moral leadership. 

CS: To completely change the vein of the questions, I’ d like to 
ask you about the issue of women and peace. It has been said 
that women have different views on issues of peace and war as 
well as different styles of negotiating than their male counter- 
parts. Do you agree with that statement, and if so, does it hold 
with respect to women in parliaments as well? 





It became a major issue over the years, and as the 
United States insisted on the absolute necessity of 
the nuclear warship visits for the ANZUS alliance, 
antagonism to those visits grew. The ironical as- 
pect to all of this is that the main reason for the 
warship visits is to insure that New Zealanders 
have the proper psychological frame of mind to 
accept nuclear weaponry as essential to their de- 
fense, and to accustom us to the idea that they 
Should be here. It had entirely the opposite effect: 
the more they came, the less we liked them. 





HC: I think that throughout women's history there has been a 
very strong anti-militarist tendency. In New Zealand, women 
have, over the last few years, come to support anti-nuclear 
policies in very large numbers. I think this has accounted for 
the big swing in public opinion on the issue. We own a lot to 
Helen Caldicott [Australian pediatrician, and founder in the 
U.S. of Physicians for Social Responsibility] for her visit to 
New Zealand at a critical time. I don't think that women are 
going to retreat from that position. I think that it is now very 


“commonplace for New Zealand women to believe that their 


country should take unilateral action against nuclear weapons. 
CS: Is there an international movement as well? Is the coming 
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The Kiwi that roared 


together of women parliamentarians on these issues a signifi- 
cant action? 

HC: Yes,itis There was a meeting to form the World Women 
Parliamentarians for Peace in Stockholm in April 1985. At that 
meeting there were women members of parliaments from a 
wide variety of political systems and cultures, including those 
of the United States and the Soviet Union, and they were able 
to agree on a document within the space of two days of the 
conference. I think there is a greater willingness among wom- 
en to negotiate constructively for disarmament. 

CS: To wind up, if you were asked to address the question, on a 
world scale, what do you think is the most significant action 
that could be taken? 

HC: The negotiation of a CTB, the Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty. 


Since the interview, Prime Minister Lange introduced 
into Parliament on 10 December legislation that would declare 
New Zealand a nuclear-free zone. The legislation encompas- 
ses not only New Zealand's nuclear-free policy, but also 
brings into legislative force the South Pacific Nuclear-Free 
Zone Treaty and a number of other international agreements in 
the area of arms control and disarmament. Public submissions 
on the legislation are called for until April 1986, and will be 
followed by hearings by the committee which Helen Clark 
chairs. At the same time, New Zealand has instituted a Public 
Inquiry on Defense to examine the question of what New 
Zealand's defense should be if the ANZUS alliance should 
remain inoperative as a result of U.S. reaction to New Zea- 
land's nuclear-free policies. The impact on global arms con- 
trol and disarmament will depend on the actions of people and 
governments around the world in response to the initiatives 
taken by New Zealand. 





*From Maclean's, Vol. 98, No 40 (7 October 1985), p 64 
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New Zealand: What is the Problem? 


by Peter Van Ness 


In January, Representative Sam Stratton and ten other 
members of the U.S. House Armed Services Committee vis- 
ited down under to pressure New Zealand back into the nuclear 
fold of ANZUS. Stratton described the Lange Labour govern- 
ment’s policy of banning port visits by nuclear ships as New 
Zealand's wanting “‘to have its cake and eat it too’’— that is, 
denying the U.S. Navy access to its ports while continuing to 
enjoy the protection of the trilateral (U.S., Australia, and New 
Zealand) ANZUS security pact. The U.S. secretary of the 
navy, John Lehman, used stronger language, denouncing the 
New Zealand position as ''outrageous'' and the ‘‘height of 
irresponsibility.’’ From Stratton and Lehman's point of view, 
the problem is simply one of disciplining a small allied country 
that is creating difficulties for America's global security sys- 
tem. But they misunderstand what is happening in the South 
Pacific. Like many other U.S. officials, they do not com- 
prehend the problem. 

Wellington's policy is not just a ban on visits by nuclear- 
powered and nuclear-weapons-carrying ships. After one of the 
most thorough public deliberations of a foreign policy issue in 
any democratic society, begun in the early 1970s, the New 
Zealand Labour government has decided to enact legislation to 
establish formally the first nuclear-free nation. What New 
Zealanders are saying to Washington is: we feel safer outside 
of your nuclear umbrella than under it, and since the two 
superpowers in the arms rivalry have created such an increas- 
ingly unsafe world, we feel compelled in whatever small way 
that we can to provoke some positive change. Prime Minister 
David Lange, commenting on New Zealand's strategic posi- 
tion, has said, ''the fact is we are a distant island, of no 
strategic value; we have deployed no nuclear weapons and 


nobody has asked us to deploy any. We aren't threatened 
directly by an adversary.'' This fortunate geopolitical situa-"* 
tion no doubt helps to explain why New Zealand is the first to 
take such a step, but it does not explain why New Zealanders 
have taken such a radical anti-nuclear initiative. 

The problem is of the superpowers' own making, both 
regionally and globally. The irrational arms race between the 
United States and the Soviet Union is the problem, not tiny 
New Zealand's national nuclear-free zone. Living outside the 
United States, one gets a clearer understanding of the enormity 
of the fact that, quite literally, Washington and Moscow alone 
hold the fate of the world in their hands. Seemingly powerless 
to affect their decisions, the rest of the world looks on with 
growing dismay at the self-interested posturing of the two 
superpowers, pretending to be serious about nuclear dis- ^ 
armament. 

Washington is obviously-worried about the New.Zealand 
initiative. The United States fears especially that other allies, 
particularly key countries like Japan, might follow New Zea- 
land's example. And Washington should be worried, but not 
because of some pernicious ‘‘Kiwi fever’’ or cowardly ''nu- 
clear allergy.’’ Rather, New Zealanders and people all over the 
world, from Tokyo to Tulsa, are reacting to global conditions 
of mortal danger to the human race created by the superpowers 
themselves, a world climate capable of Nuclear Winter. As a 
New Zealand teacher recently commented, ‘‘Nuclear Winter 
gives everyone the right and responsibility to speak up.” TT 

To compound the problem, the bonds of trust between ` 
Washington and its South Pacific allies have been eroded by 
American obfuscation and hypocrisy. For example, probably 


many Americans still believe that the U.S. Navy’s policy 
"neither to confirm nor deny’’ the presence of nuclear 
weapons on American ships is designed to keep military se- 

 crets from the Soviets, as Caspar Weinberger and other U.S. 
military officials continually reiterate, rather than intended 
through obfuscation to minimize possible domestic political 
opposition in allied countries to visits by U.S. nuclear ships. 
As a U.S. Navy pilot vacationing in New Zealand told me last 
November, if the people of any country knew what these ships 
were actually carrying, no one would permit U.S. Navy ves- 
sels to make port calls. Who would voluntarily invite guests 
armed with nuclear explosives capable of destroying hundreds 
of Hiroshimas or Nagasakis to visit their port cities? 

The Soviets know by the design and mission of U.S. ships 
(as well as by means of their other intelligence capabilities) 
which American ships carry nuclear weapons and which do 
not. Prime Minister Lange, in order not to challenge the 
Navy's neither-confirm-nor-deny policy, is proposing under 

: New Zealand's nuclear-free zone legislation that he himself, 
with the assistance of an advisory committee, determine 
whether U.S. ships carry nuclear weapons or not. Certainly if 
New Zealand, without benefit of U.S. intelligence information 
(cut off last year as punishment for the port-ban), can discover 
on its own whether U.S. ships are carrying nuclear weapons, 
the Soviets can, too! 

U.S. hypocrisy is also a part of the problem. When Bill 
Lane, President Reagan's choice as the new ambassador to 
Australia, arrived to take up his post last December, he re- 
stated a well-known American policy: **We are all fighting a 
war against terrorism.” Yet despite Washington's widely pro- 
claimed opposition to international terrorism, the U.S. has 
refused to condemn France for its bombing of the Rainbow 

«Warrior in Auckland harbor last July that killed Greenpeace 
photographer Fernando Pereira—a terrorist act committed by 
the French secret service, as two of its agents have admitted in 
New Zealand courts. The Greenpeace ship had been protesting 
French nuclear weapons testing at Mururoa Atoll, and France 
is an important U.S. military ally. Is it that America’s allies 
cannot by definition commit acts of “‘terrorism’’? 

The time has come for the U.S. to face up to the problem 
that Washington has helped to create in the South Pacific 
Representatives of the South Pacific Forum (the thirteen- 
country regional organization founded fifteen years ago) have 
recently visited the capitals of all five nuclear weapons powers 
(U.S., USSR, China, Britain, and France) which will be 

invited to accede to three protocols to the South Pacific Nu- 

` clear-Free Zone Treaty concluded last August in Rarotonga. 
The treaty is a modest step, principally designed to keep the 
superpower arms race out of the region, to stop nuclear testing 
here, and to halt the dumping of nuclear wastes in the Pacific 
Ocean. It does not restrict any present U.S. nuclear activity in 
the South Pacific. For example, Australia can remain an active 
member of the American global nuclear weapons system by 
providing communication and surveillance facilities on 
Australian territory and welcoming U.S. Navy visits to 
Australian ports, while New Zealand, by contrast, can con- 
tinue to impose its anti-nuclear port-ban. The policies of both 
countries are completely in compliance with the limited 

«-SPNFEZ treaty. 

Nonetheless, the treaty represents an important initiative 
in regional cooperation in the South Pacific with respect to 
security questions, and both superpowers had been expected to 
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accede to the protocols of the treaty. Now, however, members 
of the visiting delegation from the U.S House Armed Services 
Committee have denounced even Australian cosponsorship of 
the treaty as ‘‘unrealistic.’’ 

Once again, the United States is telling 1ts smaller allies 
what is and what is not possible in the world, what can and can 
not be done. Such patronizing lectures to the governments of 
Australia and New Zealand only compound America's prob- 
lem in the South Pacific. They do not help to solve it 
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For more information, please contact: 


Micronesia Program, United Methodist Center for 
the United Nations, 777 United Nations Plaza, New 
York, NY 10017 ATTN: Susan Quass. 


Belau Pacific Center, Koror, Republic of Belau 96940 
ATTN: Roman Bedor. 


Nuclear Free & Independent Pacific Coordinating 
Committee, P.O. Box A243, Sydney South, NSW 
2000, Australia. Publishes bimonthly Pacific News 
covering Pacific anti-nuclear and independence 
issues. 


Peace Magazine Australia, GPO Box 1274L, Mel- 
bourne, Vic 3001, Australia, is published six times a 
year, with subscription rates of $420.69 for individu- 
als and $A24.00 for institutions, plus $A8.00 for over- 
seas surface mail or $A20.00 for overseas airmail. 


Peacelink, P.O. Box 2828, Christchurch, NZ, is a 
monthly magazine produced by the National Peace 
Workshop of New Zealand. It is NZ $1.50 an issue, 
with subscription rates of NZ $15.00 in New Zealand, 
NZ $19.00 for overseas surface mail, NZ $22.00 for 
airmail in Australia and the Pacific, NZ $32.00 for 
airmail elsewhere; back issues are available. 


Greenpeace NZ, Private Bag Wellesley St. Post 
Office, Auckland, New Zealand. Publishes reguiar 
material on French nuclear testing at Mururoa and 
other Pacific issues. 


Pacific Campaign to Disarm the Seas, 2257 Makarani 
Drive, Honolulu, HI 96817, U.S.A. Phone: (808) 845- 
6328. 


The Pacific Peacemaker, 309 18th Ave., #204, Seattle, 
WA 98112; phone (206) 323-3758. This project is 
winding down, but anyone sending a contribution will 
receive the remaining newsletters and may request 
back issues. 


The Asian-Pacific Committee of the American 
Friends Service Committee, 2249 E. Burnside, Port- 
land, OR 97214, phone, (503) 230-9427, has an Au- 
gust 1986 resource list of organizations and indivicu- 
als in the United States and Canada working to sup- 
port the Pacific peoples movement for independence 
and a nuclear-free Pacific. 


Half Life 


Deadly Snow 


by Robert Milliken* 


When Australian filmmaker Dennis O’Rourke’s new film 
Half Life is shown for the first time at the Melbourne film 
festival next week, the shock waves are likely to hit historians 
of the nuclear arms race around the world. The film, the result 
of a two-year investigation of the first U.S. hydrogen bomb 
explosion in the Pacific thirty years ago, has a chilling finding: 
that America willingly allowed hundreds of Pacific islanders to 
be exposed to radiation as an experiment during the test. 

The Americans exploded the H-bomb, code-named 
Bravo, on Bikini Atoll in the Marshall Islands, 2,000 kilome- 
ters northeast of Australia, on 1 March 1954. It was the height 
of the Cold War and this, the first deliverable hydrogen or 
super-bomb detonated by the U.S., heralded the opening of a 
terrifying new chapter of the arms race. 

Hundreds of people living on the tiny nearby islands of 
Rongelap, Rongerik, and Utirik in the Marshalls were exposed 
to massive radioactive fallout from Bravo, as tons of pul- 
verized coral and debris from Bikini were sucked up into a 
fireball 35 kilometers high and dumped on the islands down- 
wind. Children played in the deadly white fallout dust thinking 
it was snow. 

Six years earlier, the Americans had tested two atomic 
weapons at Bikini. They were modest by today's standards — 
at 20 kilotons each about as powerful as the bombs which 
devastated Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Before these blasts the 
islanders within a 500 kilometer radius of Bikini were evacu- 
ated as a precaution. 

Bravo was a different story. At 15 megatons, it was 1,000 
times more powerful than the Hiroshima bomb. It was also 
the biggest hydrogen bomb ever tested by the U.S. And, we 
now know, it was the ‘‘dirtiest’’ in terms of fallout: this was 
the bomb that really alerted the world to the dangers of radio- 





*Excerpted with editing from an article by Robert Milliken 1n Sydney's 
National Times, 21—27 June 1985 
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HALF LIFE, a film by Dennis O’Rourke, avail- 
able from O’ Rourke and Associates Filmmakers 
Pty Ltd, GPO Box 199, Canberra 2601 Australia 
(telephone 062-47-2331, telex ronin AA62238); 
and from Direct Cinema Limited, P.O. Box 
69589, Los Angeles, CA 90069 (telephone 1-213- 
656-4700). From Direct Cinema Ltd., for 16mm 
film U.S. $995.00 (purchase) and U.S. $150.00 
(rental); for video U.S. $350 (purchase) and 
rental not yet available. 
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activity. Yet none of the islanders were warned or evacuated 
before Bravo. 

The Americans have always argued that the fallout expo- 
sure was an accident. According to the official version put 
forward at the time by Lewis Strauss, then head of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, the upper level winds shifted 
suddenly after the blast and failed to follow their predicted 
pattern which would have taken the fallout away from Ronge- 
lap, Rongerik, and Utirik. 

But according to facts which emerge from Half Life, this" 
story was a smokescreen. The film accuses the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, in charge of the Bravo test, of knowing 
the islanders would be directly in the fallout's path and of 
doing nothing to move them.These assertions, culled from 
recently declassified documents, are backed up by interviews 
with two American weathermen and a radio operator who were 
stationed downwind from Bravo, and who insist that the fall- 
out disaster could have been avoided. One of the weathermen, 
Gene Curbow, is suffering from leukemia and is suing the 
U.S. government. He attributes his cancer, like that suffered 
by many Marshallese since Bravo, directly to radiation expo- 
sure. The people from Rongelap, the atoll closest to ground 
zero for Bravo, received the most lethal fallout dose. In the * 
four years after Bravo, women on Rongelap had a miscarriage 
and stillbirth rate more than twice that of unexposed women. 
More than 60 percent of those on Rongelap who were aged 
under ten when Bravo happened have undergone surgery for 
removal of thyroid tumors. In 1972 a teenager from Rongelap, 
Lekoj Anjain, who was a year old when contaminated in 1954, 
died of myelogenous leukemia. His was the first death of a 
Marshallese which the American authorities admitted was due 
to fallout. The boy's parents have since received $50,000 
compensation. 

Medical teams from the Atomic Energy Commission 
(now the Department of Energy) began examining the is- 
landers immediately after the Bravo blast and have returned to 
do follow-up tests at least once a year since then, as part of an 
official study of the exposed people. 


A document from the Brookhaven National Laboratory in 
New York, produced three years after Bravo, says: ‘‘The 
group of irradiated Marshallese people offer a most valuable 


= source of data on human beings who have sustained injury 


from all possible modes of exposure.’’ It is little wonder that 
the Marshallese have always believed they were being used in 
some planned experiment on radiation. 

Dennis O’Rourke was well placed to document their 
story. He is one of Australia’s leading documentary filmmak- 
ers, who has specialized for the past ten years in films which 
look at the impact of powerful outside forces on the traditional 
lives of people in Papua New Guinea and the Pacific islands. 

The title Half Life is a grim double play on the unit used to 
measure the decay of radioactivity and the fate of the Marshal- 
lese. This is probably O’Rourke’s most powerful film so far. 
He spent two years painstakingly researching it in the Mar- 
shalls and the United States, where he obtained documents and 
film which challenge the official version the Americans have 
stuck to for the past thirty years. 

Half Life was made with the involvement of the BBC in 
Britain. After its Melbourne film festival premiere it will be 
released commercially in Australia early next year. O' Rourke 
said last week: ''I never believed when I started the research 
that the Americans set out with a deliberate policy to expose 





Compelling and beautifully crafted, Dennis 
O’Rourke’s film reveals the effects of the U.S. nuclear tests 
on the lives of the inhabitants of the Marshall Islands, dots 


+ on the map of the Pacific Ocean. The film combines re- 
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cently de-classified U.S. Defence Department footage on 
the Bravo Test of 1954 with contemporary film and in- 
terviews with the people of Rongelap, who on that occasion 
were not evacuated from their island. . . . Officials claimed 
it was all a mistake, resulting from last-minute shifts in 
wind patterns. The evidence produced here reveals a re- 
strained but chilling picture of a cynical experiment con- 
ducted by the U.S. on an island population, the welfare of 
whom had been assigned to the U.S. at the end of World 
War II. The Atomic Energy Commission knew that it had 
in the Marshallese an ideal source for secret research into 
the effects of radiation on human populations. The islands 


. were under the direct administration of the U.S. military 


and were off-limits to the outside world; therefore the 
secret was kept safe. The terrible crime committed against 
an innocent, trusting people—referred to continually as 
“savages” by newsreel narrators of the 1940s—and pre- 
sented here, is an agonizing, angering film experience. It 
ends with the islanders about to celebrate their indepen- 
dence and a taped message from President Reagan assur- 
ing the islanders **You'll always be family to us.?? It gives a 
bitter new meaning to the term ‘‘nuclear family.'' 


—David Stratton 
in the Edinburgh Film Festival program 
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the Marshallese to radiation, although I met a lot of people who 
asserted that they did. But at the end of the project I can say that 
they certainly allowed the exposure to happen, and they have 
used the victims ever since as guinea pigs to study the long- 
term effects of radiation on human beings who have to live in a 
contaminated environment... 

‘“In a sense, the Marshallese are the first victims of World 
War III. They are the first culture in the history of our race 
which has been effectively destroyed by radiation. And they 
are a small culture—the end of the line Decisions were made 
to deliberately allow these gentle and trusting people to be 
exposed to radioactivity. In the name of national security the 
U.S. has irreversibly destroyed the fragile world of the Mar- 
shall Islanders for countless generations to come.’’ 

O'Rourke insists that his film 1s not anti-American [f 
anything, he is more angry at the United Nations for the wav it 
has stood by and watched the U.S. abuse its trusteeship in the 
Marshalls by using the islands as a weapons testing ground 

"" My aim was to make a film about what has happened to 
all of us, not just the Marshall Islanders. There are no villains 
as such, just scientists, soldiers, politicians, and bureaucrats 
who believe that they were and are doing the right thing, and 
who unleashed this monster on the world ”’ 

* "The Marshall Islanders are the evidence for all the world 
to see.” 





...Slowly, meticulously and to ironic steel-guitar 
music, O'Rourke builds up a more or less irrefutable case 
for Rongelap Atoll and its inhabitants having been used as 
guinea pigs. The film's greatest strength lies in the fact that 
it is neither strident nor emotional, though the material 
must have made that tempting. 

But no one who has seen it is likely to forget the 
unstressed contrast between a racist fifties documentary 
about a visit to a U.S. medical research centre by a group of 
Marshall Islanders, and the quiet account, by the father of 
one of the group, of his son's subsequent death. 

Intelligent, moving, and unmanipulative, Haif Life is 
the kind of film that justifies festivals, demonstrating audi- 
ence response for films of which distributors are likely to be 
wary, but which deserve to be seen in public, rather than 
on television. Coming near the end, Half Life was Mel- 
bourne's coup. 


—Nick Roddick, reviewing the 1985 Melbourne 
Film Festival in Cinema Papers, September 1985 


A major highlight of film festivals in Melbourne, 
Edinburgh, London, Nyon, Florence (Grand Prix for Best 
Film), Berlin, and San Francisco. 





Books to Review 


The following review copies have arrived at the office of the 
Bulletin. /f you are interested in reviewing one or more of 
them,. write to Bill Doub, BCAS, P.O. Box R, Berthoud, 
Colorado 80513. This brief list contains only books that have 
arrived since the last issue. Please refer to the list in the 
previous issue as well for other books currently available from 
BCAS. Reviews of important works not listed here will be 
equally welcome. 


Young Whan Kihl and Lawrence E. Grinter (eds ), Asian-Pacific Security: 
Emerging Challenges and Responses (Boulder, CO Lynne Rienner 
Publishers, Inc. 1986) 


Southeast Asia 


Daniel C. Hallin, "The Uncensored War". The Media and Vietnam (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1986) 

Gillian Hart, Power, Labor, and Livelihood: Processes of Change in Rural 
Java (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1986). 

James C. Scott and Benedict J Tria Kerkvliet (eds ), Everyday Forms of 
Peasant Resistance in South-east Asia (London: Frank Cass & Co., Ltd., 
1986). 

A. B. Shamsul, From British to Bumiputera Rule: Local Politics and Rural 
Asian Studies, 1986) 


South Asia 


Marshall M. Bouton, Agrarian Radicalism in South India (Princeton, NJ. 
Princeton University Press, 1985). 

Mick Moore, The State and Peasant Politics in Sri Lanka (Cambridge, 
England: Cambridge University Press, 1985) 
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The Riverdale Company, Inc , 1986). 
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Paul Manning, Hirohito: The War Years (New York: Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1986). 

Joo-Hong Nam, America’s Commitment to South Korea: The First Decade of 
the Nixon Doctrine (Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 
1986). 

Yoshitake Oka, Five Political Leaders of Modern Japan: Ito Hirobumi, 
Okuma Shigenobu, Hara Takashi, Inukai Tsuyoshi, and Saionji Kim- 
mochi (Tokyo: University of Tokyo Press, 1986) 


East Asia 


Daniel M Crane and Thomas A. Breslin, An Ordinary Relationship. Ameri- 
can Opposition to Republican Revolution in China (Gainesville, FL. 
University Presses of Florida, 1986) 

Emily Honig, Sisters and Strangers: Women in the Shanghai Cotton Mills, 
1919—1949 (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1986). 

James C. Hsiung (ed.), Human Rights in East Asia. A Cultural Perspective 
(New York Paragon House Publishers, 1985) 

Xiao Hong, Market Street: A Chinese Woman in Harbin (Seattle, WA 
University of Washington Press, 1986) 
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Fishing, Underwear, and Hunchbacks: 
Humor and Politics in the Philippines, 


1886 and 1983 


by Vincente L. Rafael* 


One hundred years ago, in 1886, Jose Rizal’s first novel, 
Noli me Tangere (usually translated as ‘‘The Social Cancer’’) 
was published.’ Banned by the Spanish authorities in Manila, 
its author was eventually charged with subversion and ex- 
ecuted by firing squad in 1896. That the Spaniards, especially 
those belonging to the friar orders, should have been disturbed 
by Rizal’s writings is not surprising. As major documents of an 
emergent nationalist consciousness, Rizal’s novels stood the 
logic of colonial rule on its head and so carnivalized its discur- 
sive authority. 

On 24 February 1986 one of the most startling moments in 
the recent history of the Philippines occurred. ‘‘People’s 


power” took over the Marcos-controlled television station, - 


channel four, and literally pulled the plug on one of the then- 
president's rambling speeches. Marcos's screen image sud- 
denly flickered, his face exploding into a jumble of vertical/ 
horizontal patterns as his voice dissolved into an intermittent 
electronic hiss. In this way the subsequent break up of the 
political and economic hold of the Marcos regime, like the 
earlier Filipino challenge to Spanish rule, was signalled by the 
inversion and expropriation of that regime's signifying 





*This paper was delivered at the 1986 Association for Asian Studies Annual 
Meeting in Chicago. I would like to thank Jim Siegel, Ben Kerkvliet, and Ben 
Anderson for their helpful comments on an earlier draft. 
I. Jose Rizal, Noli me Tangere (Quezon City: R. Martinez and Sons, 1958). 
This is a facsimile of the first edition published in Berlin in 1886. Jose Rizal 
(1863-1896) belonged to the fin-de-siécle generation of wealthy and well- 
educated Filipinos who had profited from the Philippines' inception into the 
capitalist world economy starting around 1750 [See Alfred McCoy and Ed. de 
lesus, eds., Philippine Social History (Quezon City: Ateneo de Manila 
University Press, 1982) for detailed discussions of the socioeconomic proces- 
ses of this transformation]. As part of the politically expectant bourgeoisie, 
Rizal was also a key figure in the Filipino movement to lobby for reforms in 
Spain on behalf of the Philippine colony. He eventually returned to the 
Philippines, only to face charges of subversion for having written the Noli and 
its sequel, El Filibusterismo (The Subversive, 1891). After a period of exile, 
the Spanish authorities ordered his execution on charges of fomenting the 
revolution of 1896. Rizal has since been memorialized as the ‘‘father’’ of 
Filipino nationalism, his novels translated into nearly every major Philippine 
language, and since the 1960s legislated as required reading in all of the 
country's universities. The standard biography on Rizal is Leon Ma. Guer- 
rero's The First Filipino (Manila: National Historical Commission, 1974). 


authority. 

What might be the connection between the writing of a 
novel in the late nineteenth century and the takeover of a 
television station in the late twentieth? In both cases the strug- 
gle over the production and dissemination of signs and mean- 
ings was a critical aspect of the fight over political authority. In 
this paper I want to examine what often has been regarded as a 
marginal feature of this semiotic battle: that of humor and 
jokes. By looking at some instances of what I take to be the 
radical and radicalizing potential of laughter, I hope to suggest 
other ways of understanding the development of popular polit- 
ical sentiment in Philippine history. 


Roughly halfway through his first novel, Noli me Tan- 
gere, Rizal gives us a hilarious description of one kind of 
native response to Spanish clerical authority. It occurs in the 
midst of a long-winded and bombastic sermon—‘‘a kind 
everyone always gives’’-—by the Dominican friar Damaso. 
He begins by addressing the people in church with a biblical 
quotation in Latin and proceeds first in Spanish, then in native 
vernacular, Tagalog. In listening to the Spanish portion of his 
sermon, 


The unlettered natives . . . caught nothing from this section except 
(no pescaron del parrafo otra cosa que) the words guardia civil 
(constabulary), tulisan (bandits) and San Diego y San Francisco; 
they observed the sour face of the lieutenant and the bellicose 
gesture of the preacher and deduced that the latter was upbraiding 
the former for not pursuing the bandits. San Diego and San Fran- 
cisco would, however, carry the matter out themselves, and very 
well indeed, as could be seen in a painting in a Manila convent 
which showed San Francisco, armed only with his cincture, with- 
standing the Chinese invasion during the first years of discovery. 
The devotees were then pleased, and they thanked God for his 
assistance, not doubting that once the bandits had been dispersed 
San Francisco would destroy the guardias civiles as well. They 
redoubled the attention with which they followed Fray Damaso as 
he continued,’ 





2. Rizal, Noli me Tangere, op. cit, p. 170. 
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The laughter in this as in other similar passages in the 
book arises from witnessing the crowd in church skidding from 
word to word without connecting what they hear to the mes- 
sage— banal as it was tendentious—of what was being said. 
Instead, they **fish out"' (pescar) from the stream of the friar's 
sermon discrete words, arbitrarily attaching them to other 
imaginings. Curiously enough, the drift away from the content 
of the sermon only pulls them back with *'redoubled atten- 
tion’’ to Fray Damaso's words. 

On one level this scene can be read as an instance of the 
failure of authority in a stultifying colonial regime to legiti- 
mize its claims to power. But on another level it can also be 
seen in terms of the way in which one sort of Filipino response 
acts to decontextualize the means with which that authority 
represents itself. It does this by short-circuiting the linkages in 
the priest's message, the language in which it is put, and the 
effect both were intended to have on the listeners. The words 
of the friar rouse in the native listeners thoughts that have only 
the most tenuous connections to what is actually being said. 
This is not surprising inasmuch as Fray Damaso speaks in 
Latin and Castilian, languages that had remained largely in- 
comprehensible to the great majority of the colonized despite 
three-and-a-half centuries of Spanish rule. What is remarkable 
about their response, however, is that it does not simply 
become a question of boredom, indifference, or rejection. 
Indeed, they anxiously attend to Damaso's voice, hoping to 
catch some of the words that are thrown their way. It is as if in 
those words they see possibilities which, as they crystallize in 
their minds, mitigate the interminable verbal assaults hurled 
from the pulpit. To the extent that such random possibilities 
occur, the native listeners manage to find for themselves 
another place from which to confront colonial authority — one 
that would appear to be tangential to the position of subordina- 
tion ascribed to them by the Spanish priest. The penchant for 
‘*fishing out'' discrete words from the friar's sermon results in 
some kind of native submission. But it is one purchased at the 
expense of marginalizing the meaning and intent behind the 
discourse of authority. What is depicted here is, therefore, not 
the affirmation of a synthetic order premised on the undistorted 
consensus between ruler and ruled. Instead, a structure of 
domination comes about through the fragmentation and her- 
meneutic displacement of the very basis of consensus: 
language. 

It should be noted, however, that the politics implicit in 
this scene of fishing is apparent primarily to the author and his 
readers. Its humor emerges out of a tacit complicity estab- 
lished between the two parties. Faced with what seems like a 
comic conquest, Rizal in this instance does not take on the 
moralizing tone he is wont to assume in criticizing clerical 
obfuscation and native superstition. Instead, he adopts a narra- 
tive position as the teller of one in a series of funny stories 
which sporadically surface in the novel. Here it is the joke of 
conversion. 

Why does Rizal relate this and other similar anecdotes? I 
think it has to do with the thrill of being able to reproduce and 
thereby manage the oppressive absurdity in which both Span- 
ish authority and native subjects were caught—an absurdity 
involving the near-chaotic exchange of signs that made it 
impossible to identify, much less institutionalize, positions 
that were either clearly opposed to or in collaboration with the 
colonial order as represented by the Church. Rizal relishes 
moments like these because he is anxious to let readers know, 
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A banner at a demonstration in Manila following the Aquino assassination n 
1983. 


and hence confirm, the fact that he is able to move to another 
position where he remains partly immune to this historical 
farce. By hooking onto scenes like those in the church, the 
author manages to fish for the reader s sympathy while angling 
for larger political game. In so doing, Rizal momentarily put: 
aside the task of decrying what he had earlier in his nove! 
referred to as the ''cancer'' of epistemological uncertainty 
plaguing colonial society in favor of sorting out the terms for à 
critique of that society. 


A century after the publication of Rizal s novel, Filipinos 
found themselves engaged once again in an analogous process 
of sorting out expressive possibilities with which to rid them 
selves of yet another oppressive regime. What has eventually 
emerged as the most popular alternative mode of political 
discourse, ''people's power," is difficult to circumscribe 
Widespread opposition to Marcos was put forth not so much in 
the terms of a single language but precisely through the con 
catenation of a multiplicity of idioms. Notions of traditional 
reciprocal obligation (e.g., utang na loob and hiya), religious 
rhetoric, and Marxist, liberation theology, and liberal-demo 
cratic concepts were simultaneously mobilized to counter the 
New Society. *'People's power'' thus appeared not so much as 
an ideological summation of these various idioms as a resonant 
acknowledgement of their irreducible and irresistible 
diversity. 

The surfacing of new languages of dissent first became 
apparent following the assassination of the popular oppos! 
tionist figure, Benigno ''Ninoy'' Aquino, on 21 August 1983 
Indicative of this were such phenomena as the mushrooming o! 
alternative media and the surge of anti-Marcos demonstra- 
tions. Such manifestly political signs have attracted the atten 
tion of the Western press and scholarship. What hasn t re 
ceived any kind of consideration, however, was the explosion 
of post-assassination jokes which invariably accompanied all 
other manifestations of opposition. In what follows, | want to 
ask if any parallels can be drawn between the scene of fish- 
ing—on the part of both the author of the Noli and the people 


courtesy of Cindy Lites 





Demonstration in Manila. A statue of the national hero Andres Bonifacio 
declares his support of the opposition by wearing a sign saving ''Marcos 
Resign.” The placard at left with the red jockey shorts tacked on it reads: 
‘Siya nga Kaya?"' (Just who was it, really , . .?) 


in church—and the remarkable proliferation of post-assassi- 
nation humor that characterized the months immediately after 
the killing. Is it possible to establish a link, however tentative, 
between humor and politics that might be said to be specifi- 
cally Filipino? And how is it that such links become acutely 
evident in times of turmoil? 

In his perceptive essay, ''The Past in the Present,’’ Rey- 
naldo Ileto has suggested that Aquino’s death instigated the 
sudden decentering of Marcos's authority.? In this regard Ileto 
has stressed the crucial importance of Aquino's corpse in 
triggering the mood of popular protest. Its extended display 
dressed in the same blood-soaked and bullet-pierced clothes 
had the effect of calling forth massive outpourings of awa 
(pity) and damay (sympathy) reminiscent of public feelings 
generated in the past by the martyrdom of the likes of Rizal and 
Bonifacio. Converted into an icon, Aquino's dead body served 
as a locus for articulating dissent in ways that were at once 
traditional and radical. ''This Ninoy,” Ileto writes, '*whoever 
he really was, is the body to which all those subversive mean- 
ings which used to float aimlessly around or were displaced 





3. In The Philippines After Marcos, edited by R. J. May and F, Nemenzo 
(London and Sydney: Croom Helm Ltd., 1985), pp. 7-16. 


Demonstration in Manila, September 1983 


into the religious realm have now adhered, thus making it a 
potent centre to challenge the old . . .''* 

This is to say, however, that Ninoy's corpse was as much 
an icon as it was an overdetermined sign. As such, it was itself 
decentered, invariably pulled along different trains of associa- 
tion in such a way as to render it available for other sorts of 
appropriation. To begin with, there was not one dead body on 
the airport tarmac on that August day of 1983, but two: the 
ex-senator's and that of his alleged gunman, Rolando Galman. 
The latter had similarly figured in the controversy over the 
assassination. 

The government had claimed that Galman was a Com- 
munist hit-man, while popular belief had it that he was simply 
a scapegoat set up by the state in order to conceal its responsi- 
bility for the murder. In thinking about Ninoy, people were 
also drawn to juxtapose his dead body with that of Galman. 
Unlike Aquino, however, Galman was a complete unknown. 
His identity was first established only days after the assassina- 
tion upon the disclosure of his nickname, *'Rolly,'' stitched on 
his underwear. 

Side by side with the gory image of Ninoy's corpse, one 


— ————— 


4. Ibid., p. 13. 
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was drawn as well to think of Rolly’s jockey briefs. This 
obscene incongruity in turn generated a spate of Galman 
_ Jokes.? Aquino was said to be DOA, dead on arrival; Galman, 
DOD, dead on departure. The latest in men's underwear from 
"Pierre Galman'' appeared in three new exciting colors: 
bloody red, tarmac orange, and military blue. And mock 
advertisements for such briefs promised that wearing them 
would “bring out the killer in you!’ Public statues suddenly 
started to sport such underwear. Demonstrators carried plac- 
ards with men's underwear attached to them, serving as pro- 
motional gimmicks for the latest movie, ‘‘A Brief Encounter 
with History," produced appropriately enough by Avescom 
productions— an allusion to the Aviation Security Commis- 
sion— and directed by**?.’’ And if there was any question as 
to who''?"' was, the following stories allayed such doubts: 


When Ninoy met Rolly in the hereafter, he noticed that the fellow 
had sixteen bullet wounds and bruises all over his body. When 
asked what had happened, Galman explained: ** Well, there were 
seven other planes that arrived before vours. So I was thrown out 
of the van eight times and shot twice each time. ”’ 


Another case of miscommunication: when Aquino's plane arrived 
General Ver telephoned Marcos. Ver: ‘*Sir, Aquino has arrived.” 
Marcos (alarmed): ''Shit!'" General Ver then relayed this message 
to General Custodio of Avescom, telling him, ''Sabi ng boss, 
‘Shoot!’ (‘The boss said ‘Shoot!’’’) And the rest is history. 


An odd sort of history, we might observe, one that in- 
sisted on shifting back and forth between the public display of 
pity and anger on the one hand and the avid telling and retelling 
of jokes on the other. Just as Ninoy's corpse was transfigured 
into an emblem of state oppression, the image of Rolly's briefs 
was hoisted from his dead body in response to the govern- 
pa ment’s version of the events. This defiance, however, was not 
constituted by a discourse of confrontation. Instead, it took the 
form of puns that served to spoof and thereby deflate the state’s 
claim that Galman was a hired killer. In the face of a set of 
outrageous events and their official reconstruction, people 
decided to go fishing. They hooked onto a scrap of clothing, 
English expletives and double entendres, fragments from 
movie and fashion advertising, and even quasi-religious sce- 
narios: metonyms that could be mobilized to generate even 
more outrageous statements that did not so much expose as 
overwhelm the epistemological bankruptcy of the Marcos 
state. 

That bankruptcy, which had become increasingly evident 
. in the last few years of the Marcos regime, was of a specific 

sort. From Marcos's ghost-written, multi-volume revision of 
Philippine history, Tadhana (Destiny) to his Mt. Rushmore- 
like bust in Northern Luzon; from Mrs. Marcos's extravagant 
‘circuses such as the Manila International Film Festival to the 
amassing of wealth abroad by the first couple and their cronies, 
the Marcos regime had sought not only to hoard the country's 
economic resources, but also to monopolize the production 
and circulation of the signs of authority and determine the 





á 5. The 28 October 1983 issue of the oppositionist paper, Mr. & Ms. is 
devoted to a collection of post-assassination humor. See especially Doreen 
Fernandez's short piece, ‘Top of the Pops” for Galman jokes, p. 8. A 
number of the jokes that follow were also taken from personal correspondence 
with Bayani S. Rafael. 


rewriting of Philippine history. It was in this sense analogous 
to the decadent Spanish colonial order that Fizal wrote about. 
Just as colonial authorities arrogated to themselves the right to 















speak of and for the natives, the Marcoses attempted to erect a 
set of semiotic facades that would ward off crit 
abroad while deflecting confrontation from within. 
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From this perspective, we can perhaps understand 
the exhilaration that came from telling and retell 
ing these jokes. It was one that involved n 
crystallization of issues nor the consoli 
ideological positions, but rather the d i 
something that had been repressed. Within th 
context of recent events, whai was found was the 
possibility of reclaiming the mechanisms and re- 
sources for the production of new met 8 
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momentous. These Hes range 1 | from t the wi 
of “subversive” novels, to the eruption a 


uprisings, and most recently, the overthrow of a 
despot. 





Yet it is also important to distinguish between the two 
regimes. Catholicism served as the first and last justification of 
Spanish rule, the definitive code and the ultimate ideological 
refuge of colonial domination. Bv contrast, the authority of the 
New Society was not anchored to anv cleariy identifiable and 
rigorously delineated ideology. Instead, what obtained was a 
bizarre political style that was rooted in the wish to evade 
politics altogether. 

One way of getting a sense of this style is to look at some 
of the interviews granted by Mrs. Marcos, wife of the p Si 
dent, ex-governor of Metro Manila, former head of the Mini 
try of Human Settlements, and frequent envoy to dip 
affairs. In a piece that appeared in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 
for example, Imelda is quoted as responding to her critics in 
the following fashion: 







O.K., they don’t like my face. But I can be a good friend. feel like 
the Hunchback of Notre Dame. Here was this man, but 
beautiful spirit, you know? It is my favorite movie, The ey call me 
corrupt, frivolous. | am not at all privileged. Maybe the AL 
privileged thing is my face. And corrupt? God! 1 would not look 
like this if I am corrupt. Some ugliness would settle dows my 
system!^ 






Typical of Imelda's disclosure, the above passage fits 





6. From Seth Mydans, '""Maligners Are Misinformed, Mrs. Marcos Tells 
Interviewer,” Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 30 November 1985, p. - 
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Banner reading ""Diktador ng Uganda—Idi Amin 

Diktador ng Pilipinas— Hindi Aamin'' 
[Dictator of Ugandu, Idi Amin; Dictator of the Philippines, won't admit 
f+.» A 


from one disconnected thought to another. She seems to be 
saying that the criticisms leveled against her are false as these 
do not register on her face. But the image of the Hunchback of 
Notre Dame promptly cancels out this possibility inasmuch as 
the correspondence of truth and appearance has been reversed 
in the figure of the movie monster. In the same interview, she 
describes herself as a ‘simple woman with simple tastes. One 
of the good things about what little I know is that I am basically 
humble, basically humble...'' This is reiterated in another 
interview where she says that ''My only dream is to a have a 
little house by the sea.’’’ One of her many ''dream houses" 
exists in her hometown in Tacloban, Leyte. It has twenty-one 
bedrooms, two formal dining rooms, and an enormous ball- 
room. In each of the fourteen guestrooms, dioramas depicting 
various scenes from her life have been installed. The surreal 
feel of her ''little house by the sea’’ is further highlighted by a 
massive shrine of the Santo Nino with ‘‘the first couple as 
stand-ins for Adam and Eve.' 

Here, the disjunctions between signs and their referents 
are so wide as to place Imelda's discourse beyond questions of 
mendacity or hypocrisy. This is because her thoughts cohere 
not on the basis of any kind of internal logic but only to the 
extet that these are tenuously linked to a certain ''I."" Yet this 
"D" is an elusive one, similar to that of the people attending to 
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7. From Anthony Barbieri, Jr., "Playing the Role of the People's Star,” 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 24 October 1984, pp. B1- B3. 





the sermon that Rizal had written about. It is one that is 
dispersed over a random assortment of material artifacts and 
mental associations. Because Imelda's words are no more than 
floating signs aimlessly clinging to the general clutter and 
debris of her mind, they end up confounding her interlocutors 
who expect a semblance of ''reason'' in her interviews. In 
listening to her, one is inevitably thwarted from offering any 
kind of systematic challenge to her assertions. Herein lies the 
power of Imelda's discourse: by disassembling the self, it 
allows the speaker to escape the prospect of sustained contes- 
tation. Both interviewers and readers are left bereft of a posi- 
tion to confront her from inasmuch as they are unable to 
delimit and identify the *'T'' that speaks. 


In the face of a set of outrageous events and their 
Official reconstruction, people decided to go fish- 
ing. They hooked onto a scrap of clothing, English 
expletives and double entendres, fragments from 
movie and fashion advertising, and even quasi- 
religious scenarios: metonyms that could be mo- 
bilized to generate even more outrageous state- 
ments that did not so much expose as overwhelm 
the epistemological bankruptcy of the Marcos 
state. 
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In effect, Imelda’s discourse contains neither sense nor 
punchline. Instead, it comes across as a series of bad jokes. 
The tendentiousness of these types of jokes, as Samuel Weber 
has pointed out, springs from the way they frustrate the listen- 
er's expectation of finding a ''pleasurable sense’’ hidden in all 
the nonsense. The teller of bad jokes derives his/her pleasure 
precisely from duping the hearer. *'The listener has been had, 
the joke... is on him... (leaving) him no choice but to 
assume his duplicity by ceasing to listen and beginning to tell: 
another story ...''" Indeed, one who listens to Imelda's in- 
terminable rambling can do little else than pass her stories on. 
This gesture again brings to mind Rizal's novel. Just as the 
author had felt compelled to retell a scenario whose '*mean- 
ing"' was the elision of meaning as such, one is unable to reject 
or refute Imelda's jokes and can only repeat them. In the 
process of doing so, one finds oneself constrained to trade off a 
political posture for a narrative position. 

Nonetheless, it could be argued that this move from an 
overtly political to a narrative stance can be as provisional as it 
Is strategic. I have tried to hint at this in my notes on Rizal's 
Noli. Of course, avenues for direct confrontation in the Philip- 
pines have been available before and after 1886 and the revolu- 
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8. ''The Devaricator: Remarks on Freud's Wirz, in Glyph I (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1977), pp. 1—27. See especially Weber's 
discussion of the Aufsitzer (i.e., nonsense joke), pp. 18—19, 26. 
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tion that followed a decade later. But the post-assassination 
humor of 1983 suggests another route related to yet distinct 
from this sort of political engagement. 





What might be the connection between the writing 
of a novel in the late nineteenth century and the 
takeover of a television station in the late twenti- 
eth? In both cases the struggle over the production 
and dissemination of signs and meanings was a 
crucial aspect of the fight over political author- 
ity. . . . By looking at some instances of what I take 
to be the radical and radicalizing potential of 
laughter, I hope to suggest other ways of under- 
standing the development of popular political sen- 
timent in Philippine history. 





Alongside the Galman jokes I’ve mentioned, new Marcos 
jokes also enjoyed enormous circulation. Like the former, the 
latter consisted mostly of puns. For example, among placards 
that urged Marcos to resign in the wake of the assassination, 
demonstrators displayed banners reading ''Diktador ng 
Uganda: Idi Amin; Diktador ng Pilipinas: Hindi Aamin!” 
[The Dictator of Uganda; Idi Amin; the Dictator of the Philip- 
pines: won't admit (...)].” Here, the Tagalog phrase, hindi 
aamin, **won't admit," is made to stand in a homophonic 
relationship with *'Idi Amin'' in such a way as to cause the 
mind to swerve away from the problematic connection be- 
tween the two countries, Uganda and the Philippines. But 
there is also something more. The Tagalog version leaves one 
not only delighted by the clever word play, but tantalized as 
well by what exactly it is that the Philippine dictator **won't 
admit." It is as if in relaying the joke, both teller and hearer 
also manage to keep something for themselves: in this case, the 
knowledge that something has been kept out of the discursive 
clutches of the New Society. It is this public knowledge, 
owned by all because left unspoken, that is then withheld from 
the privatizing hegemony of Marcos's empire of signs. 

A similar process is at work in other jokes. A classic 
example is the *‘Nag-iisa’’ (By yourself) series that capital- 
ized on the oppositionist slogan, ''Ninoy: Hindi ka nag-iisa!’ 
(Ninoy: You are not alone!). This battlecry underwent the 
following permutations: 


Macoy: Nag-iisa ka! (Marcos you are alone!) 

Imelda: Naka-isa Ka! (Imelda: you put one over. . .!) 

Galman: Naisahan ka! (Galman: you had one put over on you 
by...!) 





9. I am grateful to Cindy Lilles for sending me photographs of this and other 
banners that appeared during the months following the assassination in 
Manila. 


The Filipina writer Belinda Olivares-Cunanan has drawn 
attention to the essential untranslatability of the last two 
phrases of this series.'^ Imelda is said to have put one over, 
while Galman is said to have had one put over on him. But over 
and by whom? In the Tagalog version, this joke, like the 
‘*Diktador’’ one before it, allows for the absence of a preposi- 
tional object in a way that would not be the case in an English 
translation. Like the Galman jokes, the humor here is pecul 
iarly vernacular in ways both grammatical and epistemologi- 
cal. The joke works by establishing a complicitous relation- 
ship between Filipino tellers and hearers that simultaneously 
excludes the nonvernacular speaker on the one hand, and the 
proponents of state power on the other. This double exclusion 
is in turn productive of a shared knowledge based on a com- 
mon idiom of jocularity that defers confrontation just as it 
distances itself from discursive co-optation. As such, post- 
assassination humor can be seen to imply an oblique political 
praxis, one which invariably exceeded conventional political 
alignments such as Left and Right. 

From this perspective, we can perhaps understand the 
exhilaration that came from telling and retelling these jokes. It 
was one that involved neither the crystallization of issues nor 
the consolidation of ideological positions. but rather the dis- 
covery of something that had been repressed. Within the con- 
text of recent events, what was found was the possibility of 
reclaiming the mechanisms and resources for the production of 
new meanings. The historical record tells us that in the Philip- 
pines the consequences for such a discovery have often been 
momentous. These have ranged from the writings of "'subver 
sive’’ novels, to the eruption of mass uprisings, and most 
recently, the overthrow of a despot. Perhaps this is partly 
because, as Freud has noted, jokes unlike dreams are ineluct 
ably social, depending for their effects upon a community of 
hearers who at any moment can also assume the position of 
tellers.'' It is in this sense that we might speculate about the 
nature of post-assassination humor, as that which suspends 
historical reckoning, while at the same time opening up the 
possibility for its realization. 


10. *'Batu-bato sa Langit,’’ Mr. & Ms., 28 October 1983, pp. 8-10. 

11. Sigmund Freud, Jokes and Their Relationship to the Unconscious, trans- 
lated by James Strachey (New York: W. W Norton & Co., 1960), pp 
179—180. 
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May Day, 1985 
by Kenyalang* 


The scene: In the Malacanang palace, Manila, the Philippines. Presi- 
dent Ferdinand E. Marcos meets the Roman Catholic archbishop of 
Manila, Jaime Sin, for the first time in months. 


President Marcos: Cardinal, I want your blessings. I will run 
for president again in 1987. Please pray for my success. For the 
good of the country, I am thinking of changing our present 
electoral machinery in favor of that of the United States. 


Cardinal Sin: You have been in power for twenty consecutive 
years already. What the Filipino people need is a change of 
president, not the voting system. 


President Marcos: I am too young to retire; I am only sixty- 
seven. Moreover, other presidential aspirants have a tendency 
to talk too much, and a self-indulgent idea of self-importance. 
You know, I really admire the American style of voting be- 
cause the results are known immediately after the election. 


Cardinal Sin: Well, then, isn't the Philippine style of voting 
even better? We already know who has won before the 
election. 


*The dialogue above has been put together, based on the following sources: 
William Branigin, *'Marcos says rebels will fail: Philippine president to 
create ‘more battalions’, Washington Post (30 May 1985); and Don 
Oberdorfer, '''Abuses' abet Communists, Sin tells press: cleric raps 
Marcos,'' Washington Post (30 May 1985). 
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. Manila (28 October 1983). courtesv of Vincente Rafael 


From Mr. and Mrs. 


Poems by Mila D. Aguilar 


Introduction 
by Carolyn Forché 


| Within the Philippine archipelago of over seven thousand 
* islands, there operates another archipelago of 174 prison camps 
and detention centers, where President Ferdinand E. Marcos 
: confines - his opponents by decree, despite his announced 
suspension of martial law four years ago. 

_A “typical” isolation cell measures three meters square 
(with toilet), where prisoners are kept padlocked but for brief 
exposures to daylight. In the camps, men and women relieve 
themselves in buckets; where toilets and sinks are available, 
they are often clogged. The air is sepia with dust, fruitflies, 
and mosquitos, so that prisoners have written that even the 
occasional breeze seems trapped inside. There is little water 
available for bathing, in some places only the rain, collected 
at intervals of six and eight months. The daily food budget of 
> " thirty to fifty cents (U.S.) is skimmed by “caterers” and guards, 
to allow only rice gruel, perhaps a small fish, a little coconut 
milk or soya, a rare egg. The drinking water is polluted. 
Prisoners suffer from malnutrition, vitamin deficiencies, beri- 
beri, tuberculosis, malaria, and amoebic dysentery. Medicines 
are scarce. 

Upon apprehension, detainees are taken to what the 
military refers to as a “safe house,” for a period of interrogation 
under torture which can last as long as a month. They are then 
transferred to a camp, provincial jail, barracks, or “rehabilita- 








* *Carolyn Forché is a member of the Freedom-to-Write and Silenced Voices 
is Committee of the PEN American Center. This introduction was originally 
- published in October 1985 in cooperation with the PEN American Center in 
A New York. 
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tion" center. Torture methods include beatings, electric shock 
cigarette burns, thumbtacks forced under f : à 
deprivation, sexual molestation, and the water ritual, - 

a victim's face is tilted back, and the mouth and no 
to near drowning. Those who survive complain of c 
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leg cramps, insomnia, failing vision, and p i 
imbalance. For the latter, a word has been ce he 
Philippine dialect Cebuano: the word burvong. “su otf 
food that has begun to ferment due to pro! dst no) 


and psychosis (buang) Without Engl od 
describes the state of anxiety, fear. mental lethargy, and 
disorientation that afflicts those who succumb to it. 

Mila Aguilar, a Filipina poe has bi 
a year, speaks of her poetry as among her defenses 
buryong. On 6 August 1984 she was ar arty ah 
Cynthia Nolasco and Willie Tolentino in L 
City, by the Metrocom Intelligence and Security t 
of the Philippines Constabulary. The three w 
and taken at gunpoint to Camp Crame, where Mila was 
into isolation in a windowless room and, accorditie to A 
International, endured beatings, kicking, stri 
shock, and sexual molestation while being held 
for interrogation purposes. The original mil 
"subversion/rebellion and/or conspiracy to comr 











1. Bienvenido Lumbera, in the foreword to Why Coge Pigeons? Free Mila 
Aguilar Committee. 


civil court to mere violation of Presidential Decree 33, “illegal 
possession of subversive documents.” Mila's companion, 
Cynthia Nolasco, categorically denies that the three were in 
possession of such documents, insisting that “they must have 
come from a military storehouse” (Malaya, 23 January 1985). 
The civil court set bail at P600 ($33 U.S.), which the three 
paid in cash, but before they could be released, the military 
produced antedated Presidential Detentive Act[s] legalizing 
incarceration for up to one year without charges. So began an 
unusual and telling confrontation between Philippine courts 
and the military. Mila Aguilar was kept in solitary confinement, 
then taken before Military Commission No. 25 and charged 
with subversion; before Special Military Commission No. 1, 
she was charged with rebellion. On the grounds that all such 
military commissions were to have been abolished with the 
lifting of martial law, the poet refused to enter a plea before 
these tribunals, so as not to recognize their legitimacy. The 
three then petitioned for mandamus (an order issued to an 
office, agency, or corporation to follow an order). On 16 
November, the civil court denied the military’s motion, and 
on 19 December, the Supreme Court ordered the release of 
Nolasco and Tolentino, despite the Presidential Detentive 
Act[s]. They were released, but Mila remained in solitary. By 
early September 1985, the Supreme Court is expected to hear 
the case of Mila Aguilar, but if the court orders her release, it 
may be that only intensified international pressure can force 
the military to comply. 

Could such pressure bring Mila Aguilar her freedom? The 
Philippines section of PEN International views her chances as 
"about nil," but the efforts of such writers as Noam Chomsky, 
Nadine Gordimer, Denise Levertov, Audre Lorde, Norman 
Mailer, Arthur Miller, Grace Paley, Adrienne Rich, and Alice 
Walker have, in concert with other international efforts, 
secured her release from solitary and her transfer to Bicutan 
Prison, considered a government "showcase." The Philippine 
PEN asserts that Mila is not in prison solely "for her writing," 
but because "the military believes that [she is a member of] a 
Communist conspiracy that is behind the insurgency of the 
New People's Army. ... The Communist Party in the 
Philippines is illegal and many members of PEN . . . have for 
some time now been arguing for its legalization so that 
membership in it should not be cause for imprisonment." While 
continuing its work for Mila's release, Philippine PEN “would 
very much like to see . . . our American colleagues appeal to 
Washington so that no aid should be given to Marcos aid 
which only entrenches him in power and lengthens the agony 
of the Philippine people.” 

According to the Philippine government, the country 
carries a foreign debt of $26 billion, making it the fifth largest 
debtor nation in the world, behind Brazil, Mexico, Argentina, 
and Venezuela.’ The Philippines Resource Center believes the 
debt higher, and its ranking third. Since the assassination of 
opposition leader Benigno Aquino in 1983, the value of the 
Philippine peso has decreased by more than half. The Philippine 
government admits that 75 percent of its population falls below 
the poverty line, by its own standards of poverty. Philippine 
labor is the cheapest in all of Asia, and the U.S. accounts for 





2^ Internal communiqué, PEN International. 
3. San Francisco Examiner, 16 June 1985. 
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as much as half of all foreign investment. During Fiscal Year 
1985, the U.S. has provided $270 million in military and 
economic aid, while U.S. lending institutions contributed $1.1 
billion to Philippine coffers. The World Bank supplemented 
this with $300 million, and the International Monetary Fund 
added $615 million.* Critics contend that the rule of Marcos 
is completely dependent on such aid. 

Between 1983 and 1988, the U.S. is providing $900 
million in compensation to the Marcos government for the 
maintenance of Subic Naval Base in Bataan and Clark Air 
Field in Pampanga. Subic is the headquarters of the Seventh 
Fleet, charged with protection of the Asian-Pacific Basin and 
Indian Ocean oil routes. (Part of the money is earmarked for 
an "Economic Support Fund" to assist people in the regions 
surrounding the bases, but the effective channeling of these 
funds has been called into question by observers in the region.) 
These bases are the largest maintained on foreign soil by the 
United States. The strategic reliance of the U.S. on the 
Philippines is not a matter of dispute. But since 1972, "the 
number of political prisoners and torture victims ... has 
topped 70,000. The number of deaths resulting from guerrilla 
warfare around the country has mounted to six figures." 

On 2 June 1985, President Marcos announced that "the 
Philippines may have to call for military help from its allies 
to fight communist rebels. If the integration of aid and 
foreign-trained troops is so massive that it is equivalent to 
outright attack, then we may have to ask for the help of allied 
troops as provided for in the mutual defense pact." In a 
published interview prompting that announcement, Marcos is 
quoted as saying that he "might ask the United States to send 
in combat troops... ." According to the New York Times, 
"diplomatic and other sources, including members of the 
Marcos government, say they believe outside help for the rebel 


+. 


movement is minimal and limited largely to support from* 


private or religious organizations. . . . Sagging service morale, 
which has affected performance in combat, and widespread 
allegations of abuses by the military against civilians are 
blamed for much of the support the rebel movement has been 
winning in the countryside" (NYT, 2 June 1985). 

Nadine Gordimer has written of a “double demand" imposed 
upon writers in regions of political conflict, . . . the first from 
the oppressed to act as spokesperson for them; the second, 
from the state, to take punishment for being that spokes- 
person."^ In recent months, writers and journalists in the 
Philippines have borne that burden. According to the Philippine 
National Press Club, "The Philippines accounted for nearly 
one quarter of the global total of 29 reporters killed in 1984." 
The slain journalists include: 


€ Manuel Julian, 28, à newspaper columnist of the San Pedro 
Express, who was shot dead by gunmen inside a movie theater 
in Davao, about 600 miles south of Manila on 2 June 

€ Nabokodonosor Velez, 47, a commentator for the labor-run 
DYLA radio station in Cebu, about 360 miles south of Manila, 
who was attacked by six gunmen on | June as he watched his 
19-year-old daughter compete in a beauty contest 
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. Philippine Resource Center. 
"Marcos's Secret War in America," The Nation, 12 May 1984, pp. 577-579, 
. Nadine Gordimer, “The Essential Gesture,” Granta no. 15, pp. 137-151. 
Philippine Resource Center. 
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€ Charlie Aberilla, 64, a radio commentator and columnist with 
the Mindanao Scoop in Ilagan, shot down in the announcer's 
booth at radio station DXWG (while on the air, pleading for 
his life) 

@ Arturo Yonzon, La Union reporter, shot dead at point blank 
range in San Fernando in April 1985, apparently as a result of 
an exposé he wrote about a legal protection racket 

€ Tim Olivares, a reporter for Tempo, who disappeared in 
February and is presumed dead after publishing reports of a 
drug-smuggling scandal 

€ Vicente Villordon, like Velez, a commentator on Cebu City's 
DYLA radio station, shot dead by unknown assailants as he 
was leaving work in December 1984 

€ Alex Orcullo, editor of Mindaweek, "executed" at the roadside 
in front of his wife and son in Davao City in October 1984 

€ Jacobo Amatong, publisher and editor of the Mindanao 
Observer, gunned down with human rights lawyer Zorro Aguilar 
in Dipolog City in September 1984 

€ Noe Alejandrino, a reporter for the Manila Business Weekly, 
murdered in Bocaue, Bulacan, in September 1984 

€ Geoffrey Siao, a reporter with the Philippine Post, killed in 
March 1984 reportedly for his exposé of irregularities involving 
government officials.* 


When Jacobo Amatong was taken to the hospital, he 
managed to whisper “army——-army—army” before his death. 
No one has been charged with the killing." 

During 1984, a documented 4,168 people were detained 
for participating in public demonstrations and other opposition 
activities. Of that number, 851" remain in prolonged detention, 
an unfavorable condition compared to mere imprisonment, 
wherein the prisoner is sentenced to a given period, and at 
least knows the date of its termination. lronically, these 
detainees are themselves among the fortunate, having escaped 
being “salvaged” by the military. Among the Philippine 
- contributions to the twisted euphemology of the latter twentieth 
century, is this word salvage, which in Philippino military 
parlance means “to save" information extracted from a victim 
before destroying the source, or "to save" a Marcos opponent 
from a life of opposition. Last year, there were 538 documented 
cases of “salvaging”; during the first three months of 1985, 
another ninety-three. A case is only considered documented, 
however, when a body is actually found. 

The Philippine Supreme Court has come to the aid of such 
voices in the past, stirring hope for the outcome of its decision 
regarding Mila Aguilar. Last year, the government "withdrew 
subversion charges against We Forum publisher Jose G. 
Burgos, Jr., and twelve columnists and staffers three months 
after the Supreme Court ruled a July 1983 raid on the tabloid's 
premises illegal. The bulk of prosecution evidence against 
Burgos and others consisted of documents seized during the 
raid, and as a result, government lawyers admitted their case 
was weak. Government attorneys also attempted to block a 
Supreme Court ruling that ordered the return of We Forum's 
confiscated equipment, but eventually lost in this effort as well. 
We Forum was relaunched on 21 January [1985]. 

“For these writers," writes Gordimer, “there is no 
opposition of inner and outer demands. As they are writing, 
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* 8. Committee To Protect Journalists, news bulletin, 7 June 1985. 
9. Philippine Resource Center. 

10. Philippine Resource Center, San Francisco. 

11. Committee to Protect Journalists, Updaie, April 1985. 
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they are at the same time political activists im the concrete 
sense: teaching, proselytizing, organi izing. When they are 
detained without trial it may be for Won: PEN have written, 
but when they are tried and convicted on crimes of consc iet e 
it is for what they have done as ‘more than a writer. " She 
quotes Camus: "It is from the moment when I 3 rali no longer 
be more than a writer that I shall cease to write." 

“Tam tempted to join/ The black rosary passi 
they say wards off evil./ But I do not ios 
now I find refuge/ In writing a poem" 
Written Amid Struggle." Int To a Foreigner ^ 
that you accuse me of sloganeering/ and heii 
writing lines like! “Damn the U.S. Marcos dictatorship 
replies to this in still another poem: {n the face of class murder. 
How can we be lyrical? One is reminded of Nerada s response 
to those who warned him against the inciustor 
his poetry: the truth is, I do not wish to pi ea é 

Those who know Mila speak of her as a precocious chi 
who wrote and illustrated her first book (about rabbits) v 
still in first grade, who began writing poetry ai the age of r 
and continued through school to produce work in all gen 
By eighteen she'd completed undergraduate studies in E 
and the Humanities, and while studying for her Master's, tau 
English at the University of the Philippines and contributed 
regularly to Graphic magazine. "She was an artist then.” 
remembers her sister, “who believed in art for its own sake.” 
She developed “expensive hobbies” like photography and was 
possessed of indefatigable energy. Her sister recalls that in 
1967, when President imag B. Johnson visited the Philip- 
log getner against 
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of the crowd, but was, despite this, radiant. It s as a student 
that she was drawn to opposition of Marcos. At the time of 
her arrest, she was serving as assistant director of an adult 
education program at St. Joseph's College, delighted that she 
would at last be able to provide for her twelve-year-old son, 
Dodoy, whose father was killed by the multary in the 
mid-seventies. Both Mila and Dodov suffer from asthma, bui 
the child stays often with his mother in her cell, despite the 
dust that aggravates the condition. Dodoy ‘lesioned relatives 
in the United States recently, asking that more letters be sen 
hurriedly on his mother's behalf. 


















Pigeons" to PEN President Norman Mailer: “ 
kind to support my release without the benefit ai f ha aving: 
me. I hope I am equal to your trust. Sincerely. 


Mile Aguilar.’ 





12. Nadine Gordimer, op. cit. 
13. To date Aguilar has published three volumes of poetry; A Cx 
Precious as a Rice Seedling. New York: Kitchen T: 
from Kitchen Tabie Preses P.O. b 2198. pote 








Fishy Afoot Press, 1985, aake on Phili Hp spines ; Re der, Box 
101, Mansfield Depot, CT 06251 for U.S.$3.00 plus $1.00 for mailing, and 
Why Cage Pigeons? Manila, 1986, also available from the P AMEN ps enrch 
Center for U.S.$3.00 plus $1.00 for mailing. 







The Poems 


The Chicken and The Coop 


Funny how 

little things 
sometimes amuse us, 
though they carry 
meanings bigger 
than we thought. 


There he was, 
this friend of ours, 
vexed by a hen 
who'd nested in 
his pigeon’s coop. 
Many times 

he shooed her off, 
but cackling 

she protested 

and returned 

just where 

she'd rested. 


Confounded, he complained 
to the hen's owner. 
Remove the egg, we said, 
and she'll resign 

her new-found post. 

But the hen still cackled. 
Her owner cleared 

a vacant cage 

and started reassembling 
there her nest. 

She kept cackling, 

but I thought, 

well, anyway 

the problem has been solved, 
and in time 

she'll settle down. 


But soon enough 

I saw him 

worried once again. 

His pigeons wouldn't 
get back to their coop. 
They'd found another, 
just some meters distant, 
and it seemed 

they liked it there. 

But he wouldn't 

be comforted 

by that thought, 
insisting that they go back 
to their coop. 
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Mila Aguilar: ''What got me out was support both nationally and internation- 
ally.'' From The Guardian, New York (12 March 1986), p. 1. 


Funny how 

little things 
sometimes amuse us. 
There he was, 

friend though he be, 
insisting on his petty 
owner's rights. 

They were just fowl 
to him, perhaps, 

and how could fowl 
dare even have the brains 
to forge arrangements 
entirely on their own? 


As I stood 

doing my own task 

the hen kept cackling, 
the pigeons firmly fixed 
in their choice coop. 
Silently I too 

went cackling, 

with the smile of one 
who knows, 

and is amused. 





As The Dust 


You ask 
why the sadness. 


I would be 

as coal 

by the infinite 
load of the earth 
reduced 

to a single 
precious diamond. 


But the infernal dust 
permits it not. 

The most radiant 
inner light 

could be lost 

in one brush 

with the wind 


carrying this 

ungodly mantle. 

It creeps 

through closed doors 

in the dead of night, 

I would have you know, 
after you’ve so diligently 


Swept and husked 

and cleansed your soul. 
You would think 

it were a breeze, 
imprisoned here 

but ah, that breeze 

has its designs, 


So vulgarly obvious 
weaving dastardly tales 
with the dry 

devilish dirt. 

With wet cloth 

we keep wiping, 

trying desperately 


To put some sheen 

into our dulled lives, 
but they would not 
permit it. 

Cowardly they creep in 
with their petty intrigues 
designed 


. To envelop and mummify, 
‘rendering us 

friendless and forgotten. 
Yes, they would have me 
roll in the dust 

the better to bite it. 

So you asked: 


As the dust, I say, 
so is my interminable sadness. 


The Jigsaw Puzzle 


There was this 

500-piece 

jigsaw puzzle 

we worked two nights, 
courtesy of some kind relative 
of hers, who thought maybe 
to give us some diversion 
in a prison which 

had cut us off our livelihood, 
and in the process 

cut us up. 

We started systematically, 
she on the corners, 

I on the body of 

what the company had 
with some dispassion called 
a “preening peacock.” 

The body I put together 

in no time, 

except I had great difficulty 
with one dark angle 

of the crown. 

The edges were not easy, 
and I had to help 

until we’d gotten up 

the frame and center, 
finally recognizable. 

And then we slept, 

content that we’d done 

half the work. 
Reassembling 

erstwhile ordered lives 

is not that easy, 

and sometimes 

one has to rest. 

We resumed 

the night after, 

from a day of entertaining 
visitors, gaily making out 
as if we were still whole. 
Her mother had even helped 
put in some rather 
problematic pieces, 

with the loving expertise 

of one who cares. 


For that I shall be always grateful 


I had thought 

it would not be so hard, 

but as we were just beginning 
this second part 


of putting back our shattered lives 


my friend warned 

it was to be more difficult 

I could only trust 

her vast experience 

in this particular endeavor, 
she had started very young 
with jigsaw puzzles 

of both kinds. 

I found out in time of course 
she was correct; 


between the frame and body 
the preening peacock’s eyes 
looked all the same. 

She had the patience to fit in 

each little piece of feather 

to each void, 

but that method managed 

only to confound me, 

so at first I bent back 

on my native sense of form, 

and that worked ww 

on the eyes at least. 

The other parts 

I grouped together 

in their various shades 

of brown and muddy green, 

leaving her 

to her painstaking method. 

And then I'd sit down to despair, 

"We'll never get it done, 

we'll never get it done," 

half meaning it, 

but half uus us both on, I gave the boy 
knowing her contrariness, a pair of pigeons 
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Pigeons for My Son 


and my own. a yii 1SO 
And then T'd stand agai | [hid taped wi 
en ld s again They had taped wings, 


to help, preferring the long view. 
By the last hundred pieces and the instructions were 


we were so excited specifically 
we barely noticed to keep them on for weeks 


that the cocks had crowed. > they’d gotten used 
At six a.m. to their new cages. 
Tadlod He never liked 


the padlock on our quarters 
was removed, the thought of me 


but we were still at work, in prison, his own mother, 
on our last fifty. and would never 

stay for long 

and rarely even came 

to visit. 

So perhaps 

I thought of souvenirs. 

But the tape from his pigeons 
he removed one day, 

and set them free. 


We could not stop, not anymore, 
despite the bustle around camp— 
such is the business of 

putting lives in shape again. 

I warned her not to be surprised 
if we missed a piece or two, 

but she would not hear of it. 
“What you say? What you say?” 


she'd kid me after each You'd think 
triumphant click of cardboard, Mat wou HAYE SUBE OOTUES 
and I'd smile back or made me sad at least 


just as triumphant. but I guess we're of one mind. 


Wh e pigeons 
By eight a.m. only one piece tas ke ABMS 
was left; we looked Rees who prefer free flight. 
but could not find it. in the vaster, bluer skies? 
Had some envious party, 
man, child or beast, 
carried it off, I wondered to myself. 
But we cared little, both of us, 
for this one missing: piece. 
The point was, 
we'd made it! 
And so, victorious, 
we snuggled into bed, 
and left the picture 
on the table, whole except for one small piece— 
for days on end, 
for all who dared to see. 14 
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Politics of Alienation and Polarization: 


Taiwan’s Tangwai in the 1980s 


by C.L. Chiou* 


Introduction 


After a quarter-century power struggle on the Chinese 
mainland, in 1949 the Chinese Communists (CCP) defeated 
the Nationalists (the Kuomintang or KMT) and forced Chiang 
Kai-shek and his totally demoralized army and government to 
retreat to Taiwan, an island that had been returned to China in 
1945 after fifty years of colonial rule by the Japanese. By 1949, 
the original residents of the island, the Taiwanese, most of 
whose ancestors had come from the mainland two or three 
centuries earlier, had already gone through the initial welcom- 
ing of the Nationalists and enthusiasm for going back to China 
in 1945, and the subsequent great shock, anger, and disappoint- 
ment of the February 28, 1947 Uprising, and the suppression 
and massacre that followed it.' The February 28 Uprising 
resulted from harsh and oppressive Nationalist policies that 
forced the generally passive Taiwanese people, particularly the 
intellectuals, to resort to a series of protest demonstrations, 
some of them violent. In response, the Nationalist army led 
by General Chen Yi carried out a bloody purge, a massacre of 
the Taiwanese sociopolitical elite. The Uprising has since been 
regarded by many Taiwanese as the most important historic 
event in contemporary Taiwanese history, a revolutionary fight 
against injustice and tyranny. The supporters of the Taiwan 
independence movement have looked upon it as the beginning, 
the source of inspiration and legitimacy for their movement. 
In 1949 the six million Taiwanese were no longer happy, and 





* This paper was originally presented at the 6th Biennial Conference of the 
Asian Studies Association of Australia, 11-16 May 1986, Sydney It has been 
updated and revised since then. Due to the subject matter, Wade-Giles 1s used, 
and Chinese personal names are in the Chinese order with surnames first The 
editors would like to thank David Shaw for helping with the editing and 
supplying some of the cartoons 

1 George H. Kerr, Formosa Betrayed (Boston, 1965), Douglas Mandel, The 
Politics of Formosa Nationalism (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1970); Peng 
Mingmin, A Taste of Freedom. Memoirs of a Formosan Independence Leader 
(New York, 1972). 
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they were suspicious and resentful of the sudden influx of the 
one-million-strong Chinese mainlanders who had just been 
decimated and forced by the Communists to flee to Taiwan 
and were to rule over the Taiwanese as another colonial power. 

The seeds of distrust and animosity between the Taiwanese 
and the mainlanders were sown the moment Chiang and his 
Nationalists landed in Taiwan, immediately declared martial 
law, suspended the constitution, and initiated a series of * 
emergency measures to consolidate their shaky government 
and to continue their anti-Communist crusade.” Martial law has 
since been continuously imposed on the Taiwanese people, in 
spie of the relative peace in the Taiwan Strait and the great 
economic, social, and political changes that have taken place 
in this island state during the last thirty-six long years. This is 
surely one of the longest periods of martial law in human 
history. 

The Korean War erupted in June 1950. Before Mao 
Tse-tung could master enough naval forces to cross the Taiwan 
Strait to militarily "liberate" Taiwan, the U.S. Seventh Fleet 
was ordered by President Truman to enter the Strait and 
*neutralize" the military tension between the two sides. By the » 
end of the war, the U.S. had become the loyal and strong ally, 
the protector, of Taiwan. In 1954, the American and Nationalist 
governments:signed a mutual defense treaty effectively putting 
Taiwan under the U.S. military umbrella. 

Since the Korean War and U.S. military support, except 
for some tension and anxiety created by the 1958 Kimen-Matsu 
crisis there really hasn't been any meaningful Chinese Commu- 
nist military threat of "liberation" of Taiwan.? Still, the KMT 
has continued to insist that they are the legitimate government 








- +, 
2. Ibid. See also Richard C Kagan, "Martial Law in Taiwan," Bulletin of 
Concerned Asian Scholars, 14:3 (July-September 1982), pp. 48—54. 


3. Thomas E. Stolper, China, Taiwan, and the Offshore Islands (Armonk, 
New York/London, 1985). 


of all China, including both Taiwan and mainland China, and 
that one day they will go back to “exterminate” the Communists 
on the mainland and reclaim their rightful throne in Nanking 
to rule China. They have continued to justify their position by 
saying that because they are constantly at war with the 
Communists they have to maintain martial law, prohibit 
freedom of speech, the press, association, and the other basic 
human and political rights stipulated in the 1947 Republic of 
China (ROC) constitution. 





No matter how the Taiwanese tangwai like to 
compare Taiwan with South Korea and the 
Philippines, they are not like Kim Dae Jung and 
Kim Young Sam’s New Korea Democratic party, 
a party that might win the 1988 presidential 
elections. They are also not comparable to the 
New People’s Army in the Philippines, a military 
insurgent force that receives substantial mass 
support and fought a credible guerilla war in the 
countryside against the totally corrupt and in- 
efficient Marcos regime. Chiang Ching-kuo’s 
political acumen seems just slightly superior to 
that of Chun Doo Hwan in South Korea, and his 
government seems less corrupt and despotic than 
Marcos’s was. 





Under U.S. military protection the Nationalists applied 
martial law to justify and protect their authoritarian one-party 
rule, to stifle political opposition and dissent, and as much as 
possible to prevent democratization from developing in Taiwan. 
Meanwhile, on the other hand, Chiang and his technocrats had 
learned their lessons well on the Chinese mainland, and by 
applying an effective mixed economy of state capitalism and 
free enterprise, they created an impressive economic miracle, 
one of the “four little dragons” in Asia. During the last thirty-six 
years, Taiwan has achieved an annual economic growth rate 
of 8-9 percent, raising its per capita income from less than 
US$100 in 1949 to more than US$3,000 in 1985 

Rapid economic development and improved education have 
produced in Taiwan a growing middle class with rising political 
consciousness and expectations, thus increasing demands for 
political participation and democracy. The economic miracle, 
coupled with traditional Chinese authoritarian political culture, 
however, has also somehow helped the KMT to maintain the 
status quo and to delay significantly, if not stop, the inevitable 
tendency toward democratization 

For more than three decades these two opposite forces, one 
conservative and authoritarian as represented by the ruling 
Nationalists and their supporters, the other liberal and demo- 
cratic, basically those who oppose the KMT authoritarian rule 
and subscribe primarily to Western liberal democracy (such as 
Lei Chen, his followers, and the present tangwai), have 
continued to develop and fight against each other in a dialectic 
way in Taiwan’s intriguing politics. It has also been in this 


Photo by Rebecca Cantwell 





Left to right workers, the government, and capitalists The caption says 
“Don’t blame him, he's still a baby '' The KMT coddles the capiutalists » hile 
the rich get richer and the poor get poorer Wall poster in Taipet before the 
December 1980 election 


unique, or rather abnormal, political atmosphere that the 
Tarwanese political dissidents, the earlier opposition as well 
as the later tangwaz (literally outside of the party, the KMT), 
have tried desperately to find their way. their existence and 
development 


The Lei Chen Affair 


Squeezed between the Communists and Nationalists 1n the 
1950s, a group of liberal democrats, mostly western-educated 
intellectuals, decided to form a “third force” to seek a 
democratic solution to the dangerous question of the 
Nationalists trying to recover mainland China Under the 
leadership of Hu Shih, Lei Chen, and Yin Hai-kuang,. they 
published a journal called the Free China Fortnightly (Tzu-yu 
chung-kuo) Hu was an internationally famous scholar and 
former ROC ambassador to the U.S., Le: was a former aide 
to Chiang Kai-shek and one-time troubleshooter for the KMT. 
and Yin was a philosophy professor at the National Taiwan 
University, and probably the strongest critic of the Nationelist 
government They were all mainlanders, but they had support 
from a small group of highly-respected Taiwanese landlord 
intellectuals, such as Li Wan-chu, Kao Yu-shu, and “uo 
Yu-hsin. Li was an influential newspaper publishei Kac was 
later elected to the Taipei mayoralty and 1s now a minister 
without portfolio in the Executive Yuan (the cabinet) Kuo led 
the Taiwanese dissident movement for more than two decades 
and was a powerful voice against the government. Tragically, 
he was exiled in the United States for the last few years of his 
life and died there in 1985. 

Together they were a formidable though elitist politica! 
force for reform The views expressed in the Free Cna 
Fortnightly are critical of the KMT's authontarian jule, 
anti-Communist myth, and corrupt policies They advccate 
political reform, democratization, and a return to constitutional 
government Finally, Lei and his supporters tried to form a 
new political party called the Chinese Democratic party. Luring 
the height of Lei's attempt to form the party in 1960. Chiang 
Kai-shek ordered the arrest of Lei, Fu Cheng, editor of the 
Fortnightly, and two others and put them on trial uncer martial 


courtesy of David Shaw 





The Japanese invade and occupy Tatwan 
in 1895 





The KMT and the Taiwanese from 1945 until 
1949. 


Japanese. 





The Taiwanese, who now appear to have au- 
thority, wonder what to do as they are still 
faced with a possible threat from the Chinese 
Communists 


law. They were accused of treason and sentenced to long prison 
terms.* 

The Free China (or Lei Chen) affair, as it is now known, 
clearly had a number of political implications for opposition 
politics and the process of democratization 1n Taiwan. First, 
the affair showed that the KMT would not hesitate to apply 
the full weight of martial law to crush political dissent, 
particularly any attempt to form an opposition party. Since 
1960 the Nationalists have not altered this tough policy 
position. From that day unmistaken notice was given that no 
organized party opposition to KMT rule would be tolerated as 
long as the state of "rebellion suppression" (kan-luan) continued 


4 For a moving account of the Lei Chen affair, see Lei Chen, Lei Chen 
hui-i-lu (Lei Chen's memotrs) (Hong Kong, 1978) 





In 1945 the Nationalists (KMT) get rid of the 





The KMT appears to offer authority to the 
Tarwanese while not actually doing so as the 
Chinese Communist threat continues to be 


part of the picture. 
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The history of the legitimacy of the 
KMT government in Taiwan. The 
words, fa-t'ung, on the gown mean 
"legally constituted authority.” 
[From Pa-shih nien-tai (The eigh- 
ties), 34 (15 April 1984), p. 80. 
Courtesy of C. L. Chiou.] 





The Chinese imperial government and the 
people of Taiwan before 1895. 





In 1911 the Japanese continue to oppress the 
Taiwanese as the revolutionaries take over 
from the imperial government in China 





The Communists throw the KMT out of 
China as the Taiwanese watch 


to exist in China and Taiwan. 

Second, it should be quite clear to the Nationalists that 
Lei Chen’s democracy movement was not a mass movement 
but an elitist one that attempted to bring both the indigenous 
Taiv anese-and-mainland Chinese liberal forces together to form 
a third democratic power structure in the complex Nationalist- 
Communist political struggle. On the one hand, Lei’s attempt 
presented a potentially powerful Taiwanese factor that scared 
the Nationalists, and they were not prepared to tolerate it. On 
the other, the Free China affair abruptly ended the first and 
only chance to bring the Taiwanese and mainlanders together 
constructively to prevent the seemingly inevitable Taiwaniza- 
tion of the anti-KMT forces in the future. The political price 
the Nationalists were to pay for this anti-democratic action was 
high. 

In the next ten years, Taiwan experienced rapid economic 
development but a cold political "winter" in which no 
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How to win an election The man on the right asks, ‘‘If you were President 
Carter and the election were held in Taiwan, what sort of bright idea could 
you come up with?'' The man on the left says, ''Oh s--t! I'd have Reagan 
arrested and then hold the election '' This, of course, is a technique the KMT 
often uses to win elections Cartoon ui a tangwat magazine dui ing the 1980s 


meaningful opposition and dissenting opinions existed. The 
weak intellectual voice of the literary journal Apollo (Wen- 
hsing) was the only mild criticism heard on the island.° 

In the early 1970s the cold “Taipei winter" finally ended. 
The economy was flourishing and Chiang Ching-kuo, Chiang 
Kai-shek's eldest son, began to take over power from his aging 
father. The young Chiang was energetic, reform-minded, and 
projected a charismatic populist image. Under his direct urging 
and encouragement, a large group of intellectuals, most of 
whom had just completed their graduate studies ın the U S. 
and other western countries, began to hold seminars and publish 
journals, such as The Intellectual (Ta-hsueh tsa-chih), advocat- 
ing political reforms. They asked for the abolition of martial 
law, restoration of full human rights, and a return to 
constitutional democracy This activity was called the "Taipei 
spring." 


“Taipei Spring" 

However, just like its counterparts 1n China, the 1956 
Hundred Flowers Campaign and 1979 "Peking spring," the 
“Taipei spring" unleashed a latent political reformist force that 
severely shocked the complacent KMT establishment to its 
roots. The reformist demands were just too many and too 
far-reaching to be acceptable to the conservative Nationalist 
power elite. Just as in the cases in China, the KMT's response 
was swift and harsh. The "spring" began in October 1971 when 
fifteen scholars associated with The Intellectual, including later 
tangwai activists such as Chang Chun-hung, Hsu Hsin-liang, 
and Chen Ku-ying (Chen Guuying), all of whom will be 
discussed in more detail below, 1ssued a joint "Declaration on 
National Affairs." The "Spring" ended in late 1972 and early 





5 For an interesting discussion on this, see Chen Guuying, "The Reform 
Movement among Intellectuals in Taiwan since 1970," Bulletin of Concerned 
Astan Scholars, 14 3 (July-September 1982), pp 33—34 


6 Ibid, pp 32-38 
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1973 when the authorities closed in on the reformists. fired 
fourteen lecturers and professors from the National Taiwan 
University's philosophy department, and arrested some dissi- 
dents The Intellectual was “reorganized” and eventually 
stopped publishing 


Chiang is running out of time and the KMT ts 
running out of anti-Communist rhetoric anc 
political excuses. Soon they have to face the 
rapidly evolving democratization question in 
Taiwan. The tangwai, alienated, frustrated, po- 
larized, and fragmented though it may be, is stili 
potentially the most viable and powerful politica: 
force that the KMT will have to deal with either iri 
a democratic situation or in a revolution. When 
the time comes, more likely sconer than later, i; 
democracy is still not a viable alternative, another 
Chungli or Kaohsiung violent confrontation wit 
quite probably challenge the K MT again on their 
‘Island China.” After that, recent events in the 
Philippines and South Korea may no longer loo.: 
quite so remote from the shores of Formosa, the 
“island beautiful.” 


About one hundred intellectuals who had grouped looscly 
together to push for this “reform to protect Taiwan” (Ke-/sin 
pao tai) movement soon dispersed and split into various 
political and ideological factions. The KMT’s initial suppres- 
sion seemed successful. But a Pandora’s box had been opened 
and out of it came the new radicalization, Tarwanization. and 
polarization of politics in Taiwan 

Taiwan’s tangwai politics began to flourish Radicalized 
Taiwanese scholars from The Intellectual group, such as Chang 
Chun-hung and Hsu Hsin-liang—at that time still the KMT » 
young blood—began to join with the original Taiwanese 
tangwai leaders (such as Kang Ning-hsiang and Huang 
Hsin-chieh, both members of the Legislative Yuan who have 
since become two of the most important fangwar leaders) io 
form a new anti-KMT political force In mid-1975 they stated 
publishing a new political journal, the Tansan Political Review 
(Taiwan cheng-lun). The first issue of the Review appeared in 
August, sold tens of thousands of copies overnight, and created 
a political storm on this generally politically docile island state 
The articles in the Review went further than either the. Free 
China Fortnightly or The Intellectual in asking for extensive 
political reform and Taiwanization of the Nationalist political 
system. Indeed, they began openly challenging the constitu- 
tional legitimacy of the KMT government. and advocaung 
"Taiwanese consciousness” and "Taiwanese nationalism 
attitudes that are anathema to the Nationalist “great Chinese- 
ness" and Han chauvinism. In the Review's filth issue 
(December 1975), there was an article entitled “Two Mental 
Attitudes— Talks with Fu Chun and Professor Liu " KMT 
authorities accused the piece of “inciting insurrection” and 


closed down the journal.’ Subsequently the deputy editor of 
the Review, Huang Hua, was tried and sentenced to a long 
prison term. 

The stage was thus set for the tangwai movement to get 
into high gear and develop into an increasingly radicalized and 
polarized political force. In 1976, in addition to Huang Hua, 
a number of more militant political dissidents such as Pai 
Ya-tsan, Yen Ming-sheng, and Yang Ching-hai were arrested, 
accused of sedition, and sentenced under martial law to terms 
varying from ten years to life imprisonment. The KMT's 
suppression of political dissent finally came into open conflict 
with the growing tangwai movement in the November 1977 
local elections for the provincial assemblymen and county-city 
executives. This was the first time the tangwai was able to 
really challenge and publicly pressure the KMT. 





The Free China (or Lei Chen) affair showed that 
the KMT would not hesitate to apply the full 
weight of martial law to crush political dissent, 
particularly any attempt to form an opposition 
party. Since 1960 the Nationalists have not 
altered this tough policy position. From that day 
unmistaken notice was given that no organized 
party opposition to KMT rule would be tolerated 
as long as the state of "rebellion suppression" 
(xan luan) continued to exist in China and 
Taiwan. 


Both Chang Chun-hung and Hsu Hsin-liang resigned their 
KMT membership and KMT party posts to contest the 
elections. Under an informal tangwai banner and an ad hoc 
campaign organization, they put up a credible fight; they won 
more than 30 percent of the votes, four out of twenty 
county-city executive positions, and twenty-two out of seventy- 
seven provincial assembly seats. Under the restrictive political 
circumstances, it was no mean achievement. In particular, 
Hsu Hsin-liang's impressive victory in Taoyuan county created 
the first tangwai mass movement and the violent Chungli 
incident. In the Chungli incident, thousands of tangwai 
supporters suspicious of the KMT’s ngging of the elections 
stormed and burnt down the main police station, while a 
powerful contingent of riot control troops stood by. Hsu's 
charismatic personality was able to create such a mass appeal 
that at the crucial moment the KMT was forced to back down.? 
Following the incident and the elections, the KMT's organiza- 
tional head, Lee Huan, then one of the most powerful men in 
Taiwan, stepped down. With him, the liberal faction of the 
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7 Ibid., pp 36—38 


8 J Bruce Jacobs, “Political Opposition and Tarwan's Political Future,” 
Australian Journal of Chinese Affairs, 6 (30 January 1981), pp 22—44 Jacobs 
has an interesting though somewhat different interpretation of these elections. 
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Gamblers on election day (6 Dec. 1980) have no fear of being raided by the 
police who are much too busy ‘‘monitoring’’ the activities of the opposition 

The signs on the walls say, ''Today ts the best day, the police won't raid us,"’ 
and ''You are urged to participate fully in the election '' In fact, since they 
know the elections are a one-sided farce, many people do not vote Wall 
poster in Taipei before the December 1980 election. 


KMT faded into insignificance if not obscurity. 


Formosa Fire 


When the dissidents were still part of the KMT, the 
anti-Communist conservatives among them were in the ascen- 
dent, but when they achieved some electoral success, the 
expanding radical Taiwanese faction led by Huang Hsin-chieh, 
Hsu Hsin-liang, Chang Chun-hung, and the highly politicized 
Presbyterian Church led by Rev. Kao Chun-ming, moved 
rapidly to a radical "Taiwanese independence" position. 


Further political polarization developed. 
As the scheduled November 1978 national elections for 


the Legislative and Control Yuans and the National Assembly 
(together they form the ROC parliament) approached, it looked 
as if the tangwai was set to achieve further victory. The various 
factions of the tangwai movement were able to get together to 
form a united front and mount a noisy, colorful, and effective 
campaign. Unfortunately the U.S. announced its agreement 
with the People's Republic of China (PRC) right in the middle 
of the campaign, saying that Washington would officially 
recognize Peking on 1 January 1979 and simultaneously 
withdraw recognition from the ROC. To meet tbe allegedly 
pending national crisis, the KMT swiftly seized the opportunity 
to postpone the elections and stopped all political activities. 
The momentum of the tangwai movement was thus 
temporarily halted. However, in mid-1979 the moderate 
faction, later called the Kang faction and led by Kang 
Ning-hsiang, published a journal called The Eighties (Pa-shih 








9 For a detailed account of the Chungli incident, see Lin Cheng-chieh and 
Chang Fu-chung, Hsuan-chu wan-sut (Long live elections) (T aipet, 1978) 
Both Lin and Chang were campaign workers for Hsu and have been active in 
tangwai politics ever since Lin, a mainlander, was elected to the Taipei 
municipal assembly ın 1981 Chang was involved in the later Formosa 
Kaohsiung incident and served a Jail term. He is now a radical in the tangwat 
editor and writers association. One KMT high official told the author in early 
1986 that right after the Chungli incident, Chiang Ching-kuo personally visited 
Hsu and urged him to calm down the heated situation 
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nien-tai). The “socialist” faction, grouped under its popular 
literary magazine China Tide (Hsia-ch'ao) and led by famous 
writers and liberal scholars (although most of them favored 
national reunification) such as Huang Shun-hsing, Chen 
Ying-chen, Wang Tuo, Su Ching-li, and Chen Ku-ying, also 
flourished, and departing from its original literary emphasis, 
increasingly took part in political activities. Meanwhile, the 
radical Taiwanese faction moved even more quickly, decisi- 
vely, and militantly by publishing the action-oriented Formosa 
magazine and pushing for mass mobilization and organization 
throughout the island. The Formosa spark was to spread rapidly 
into a prairie fire in the tinder-dry politics of Taiwan. 

Joined by the Presbyterian Church, local family factions 
such as Kaohsiung’s Yu Teng-hua and Yunlin's Su Tung-chi 
families (both fearless political activists with strong grass- 
roots support) and a few other mainland politicians such 
as Fei Hsi-ping (an elder statesman and a member of the 
Legislative Yuan), by 1979 the tangwai had indeed become a 
formidable force, certainly the most powerful political opposi- 
tion Taiwan had ever seen in its history. The showdown 
between the KMT and tangwai was supposed to come in the 
rescheduled national elections. 

Before the elections could take place, however, the 
Formosa tangwai created repeated and sometimes violent 
confrontations with the KMT authorities, culminating in the 
bloody Kaohsiung incident on World Human Rights Day, 10 
December 1979," In the incident tangwai demonstrators 
clashed violently with the security forces, resulting in a number 
of serious casualties. Unlike the 1977 Chungli incident, in this 
case the KMT conservatives argued for and won permission 
to wipe out the tangwai in a series of sweeping arrests. More 
than sixty tangwai activists, the main force of the rangwai 
movement, were arrested, tried, and sentenced to prison terms 
ranging from three years to life. It was the largest political 
incident in Taiwan since the 28 February 1947 massacre. 

Formosa's central figures, Huang Hsin-chieh, Chang 
Chun-hung, Shih Ming-te, Lin Yi-hsiung, Lu Hsiu-lien, Yao 
Chia-wen, Chen Chu, and Lin Hung-hsuan were tried by the 
military courts and sentenced to prison terms ranging from 
twelve years to life, while Wang Tuo, a famous writer, Chen 
Fu-chung, editor of Formosa, and about fifty others were tried 
by the civil courts and sentenced to three- to eight-year jail 
terms. Huang Hsin-chieh, although only in his fifties, was a 
Legislative Yuan member for life and had been active in the 
tangwai movement for a long time. He was not really an 
intellectual like many of the others sentenced, but a hard-hitting 
politician with loyal support from the working and probably 
middle classes in the Taipei metropolitan area. Chang Chun- 
hung, a political science graduate from the prestigious National 
Taiwan University and former editor of The Intellectual, was 
famous for his penetrating political writings. Yao Chia-wen 
and Lin I-hsiung both were law graduates from the National 
Taiwan University who in spite of their poor family back- 
grounds had become successful in their law practices. They 
had become famous for their efforts to set up free legal aid for 
the poor and helpless, in their court case against the electoral 





10. Jacobs, “Political Opposition.” For a complete documentation of the 
Kaohsiung incident, see Kaohsiung shih-pien chuan-chi (Special collection on 
the Kaohsiung incident) (New York, 1981). 
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commission for Kuo Yu-hsin in 1976, and in ther briliant 





court defense of the tangwai activists in the aftermath of the 
violent Chungli incident. 








Rapid growth and improved education uve 
pt oduced i 1m Taiwan a growing middi le « saet wl 







thus creating Puit Jor political p« f Marti 1 
and democracy. The economic mirad spled 
with traditional Chinese hoan i po Nice: 
culture, however, has also somehow helped the 
KMT to maintain the status quo and to delay 
significantly, if not stop, the inevitable tendency 
toward democratization. 











in T aoyun. 
also a y and 
famous because of her Master's degree from the Harv. rd Law 
School and pioneer feminist activities in male chauvinisi 
Taiwan. Chen Chu, a former personal secretary of Kuo 
Yu-hsin, was a young lady from a poor, smal: village in eastern 
Taiwan with strong Christian faith and unyielding commitment 
to the tangwai cause. Lin Hung-hsuan, a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, was unknown until the Kaohsiung incident. Among the 
eight, Shih Ming-te was most unusual. After high school he 
went to the Nationalist military academy, where he got into 
political and “ideological” trouble and was sent to prison in 
Lutao (Green Island), a small island southwest of Taiwan where 
many political prisoners have been kept since the F 
Uprising. In 1966 after serving fifteen years of his B 
he was pardoned and released as a result of Chiang Ching 
presidential inauguration. He immediately joined the etl 
movement heart and soul. He was an effective organizer. As 
the general manager of the Formosa magazine he c i 
most, if not all, Formosa mass demonstrations, inc 
Kaohsiung Human Rights Day march. Most people È 
that among this group of Formosa radicals only Shi 
real revolutionary.* The others are considered to be 
alienated intellectuals who advocated liberal 
forms rather than violent revolution. 
Although the Kaohsiung trials were relat: pe 
the defendants got the chance to express ther political vie ws. 
the sentences were harsh. In addition. bec anse th y t 
hide Shih Ming-te during his one-month atte rapt to escape the 
authorities, four members of the Presbyterian clergy, including 


Lu Hsiu-lien was from a well-to-do family 
law graduate from the National Taiwan University 































Reverend Kao Chun-ming, were also tried and sent fo jadis for 
complicity. 
Suddenly Taiwan's tangwai movement had entered a 





* It should probably be mentioned that, ai igasi ac 
International, Shih Ming-te never advocated the use of: 






chilly winter. Moderate Kang Ning-hsiang, though also deeply 
involved in the Formosa affair, was the only survivor of the 
purge. Certainly the Formosa phenomenon was a clear 
indication of how extreme the political polarization between 
the tangwai and the KMT had become. Although it cannot be 
proved yet, there are suggestions that the KMT's conservative 
security-intelligence organizations manipulated or possibly 
even started the Kaohsiung riot to create the necessary pretext 
to wipe out the increasingly menacing fangwai movement." 


Internecine Struggle 


In the aftermath of the Kaohsiung incident it certainly did 
not look good for the tangwai. In addition, during the pretrial 
period an unknown assassin or assassins killed Lin I-hsiung's 
mother and twin daughters in cold blood on 28 February 1980. 
The case has not been solved and has since continued to hang 
over the fangwai movement like a dark ominous cloud. In 
mid-1982 à young mathematics professor from Carnegie-Mel- 
lon University in the U.S., Chen Wen-cheng, died mysteriously 
on the National Taiwan University campus right after a long 
interrogation "interview" by the Taiwan Garrison Command, 
the chief martial law administrator, for his pro-fangwai 
activities in the United States. In late 1984 the intelligence 
bureau chief of Tarwan's defense ministry, Wong Hsi-ling, sent 
three assassins to California to murder the Chinese-American 
writer Henry Liu, a critic of the KMT and author of a 
controversial biography of Chiang Ching-kuo." All three 
murder and mysterious-death cases and the Formosa mass 
arrests are constant reminders to the fangwai activists how 
fragile and dangerous their dissident life is. 

After the Formosa trials in mid-1980, the totally de- 
moralized tangwai immediately faced the rescheduled national 
elections later in the same year. Miraculously the gloom and 
despair seemed short-lived and disappeared quickly once the 
campaigns were underway. Hsu Jung-shu and Chou Ching-yu 
(the wives of Chang Chun-hung and Yao Chia-wen), Huang 
Tien-fu (Huang Hsin-chieh's brother), rangwai defense lawyers 
You Ching and Chang Te-ming, and other relatives and 
Formosa supporters, although mostly political novices, 
grouped together quickly and created quite a political phenome- 
non throughout the island. The phoenix had risen from the 
ashes. The campaigns attracted grass-roots support and rejuve- 
nated the Formosa mass movement. 

Chou, Hsu, and others, along with the rangwai moderates 
Kang Ning-hsiang and Huang Huang-hsiung (a historian and 





I1. One story about how the security organizations used underworld gangsters 
to stir up the riot and another story about a former mayor of Kaohsiung and 
his involvement with the underworld figures and the incidents were related to 
the author by à number of people, including two respected lawyers who had 
investigated the Kaohsiung incident. By early 1986, most of the Formosa 
prisoners had served their terms or been paroled. Among the eight tried by 
the martial law, Lin [-hsiung and Chen Chu were paroled, and Lin is now 
studying in the States. Lu Hsiu-lien and Lin Hung-hsuan got cancer while in 
prison and were paroled on medical grounds. Huang Hsin-chich, Chang 
Chun-hung and Yao Chia-wen were still serving their 12- and 15-year 
sentences, while Shih Ming-te. reportedly ill, was serving his life sentence 
12. David Jenkins, "The Politics of Prosperity," Far Eastern Economic Review 
(FEER), 17 December 1982, pp. 30—34; Robert Manning, "Who Killed Henry 
Liu?" and Carl Goldstein, "A Cause for Concern," FEER, 22 November 1984, 
pp. 34—36; Carl Goldstein, "Unanswered Questions," FEER. 2 May 1985; 
and Tıme. 15 April 1985, pp. 12-13 
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Henry Liu. the Chinese-American writer and critic of the KMT who was 
assassinated in the fall of 1984 


lecturer), all obtained many votes and were elected to the three 
houses of the Nationalist parliament. Although another group 
of so-called "remnants" from the Formosa group including 
relatives and defense lawyers of the imprisoned members of 
the rangwai won quite a few seats in the Taiwan provincial 
and Taipei municipal assemblies, the 1980 and 1982 local 
elections were unlike the tangwai victories in 1977 and 1978 
in that two worrying political trends emerged. While the earlier 
two elections had brought increasing polarization but consider- 
able democratic optimism and less political alienation, the latter 
two began to show, in addition to polarization, increasing 
alienation from and animosity towards the KMT along with 
increasing Taiwanization of tangwai politics. 

Political alienation made the tangwai increasingly regard 
the Nationalists as “the enemy of the people" who would 
maintain their authoritarian rule by any means and would never 
allow meaningful democracy, political opposition, and 
Taiwanese political participation to develop and grow. Taiwani- 
zation led the ftangwai to increasingly advocate “Taiwan 
independence.” Alienation and Taiwanization together made 
the Formosa faction of the rangwai look and sound more and 
more like a revolutionary movement and less like a democratic 
reformist one. These trends began to scare the moderate 
tangwai and the majority of Taiwanese people who had just 
begun to enjoy the fruits of thc economic miracle and were 


steadily coming to regard themselves as part of the growing 
middle class. The new developments also scared the KMT and 
caused them to become even more defensive, conservative, 
and antagonistic. On the eve of the 1983 national elections for 
the Legislative Yuan, the tangwat movement split and became 
engaged in an internecine factional dispute ° Spearheaded by 
Hsu Jun-shu’s Deep Plowing (Shen-keng) and Lin Cheng- 
chieh's Progress (Ck ien-chin), a group of young tangwai [the 
"new generation” (hsin-sheng-tai), most of them frustrated, 
alienated, and anti-KMT recent university graduates] waged a 
damaging campaign against Kang Ning-hsiang and his moder- 
ate faction Joined by the eccentric, sardonic “guru” of the new 
generation, Lee Ao, the campaign accused Kang of becoming 
soft on the KMT, making too many compromises with the 
ruling elite, losing his tangwai spirit and commitment, and 
thus becoming unfit to lead the tangwai movement. 

During the height of the anti-Kang campaign the author 
carried out an extensive survey of the moderate and radical 
factions of the tangwai movement I even tried without success 
to bring the disputing parties together to engage in a series of 
dialogues and discussions. Compared with the impression I got 
in the violent Kaohsiung incident, that of the 1983 anti-Kang 
campaign was very different. The tangwai seemed to have run 
out of steam, lost their vision, and alienated themselves from 
one another and even more from the KMT The young tangwai 
talked in terms of the Maoist theory of contradiction and 
revolution without any real understanding of what it means. 
They criticized and condemned Kang yet admitted there existed 
no one capable of replacing Kang as the tangwai leader. They 
advocated revolutionary struggle against the authoritarian KMT 
yet accepted the fact that Taiwan was not in a revolutionary 
condition. They supported some form of “Taiwan indepen- 
dence” but dared not openly advocate it 

It was a confusing ideological and political campaign. It 
did not purge and rectify any deviationism or revisionism in 
the tangwai movement but managed to confuse the Taiwanese 
voters and to lose about 8 percent of the movement's electoral 
support. In the November 1983 elections Kang and his 
moderates, 1ncluding Huang Huang-hsing and Chang Te-min, 
unexpectedly lost their seats in the parliament.'^ Due to the 
infighting, two of the Formosa faction candidates, Huang 
Tien-fu and Hsu Kuo-tai (Hsu Hsin-liang's brother), also lost 
crucial contests. Only the return of Fung Su-ming, the wife of 
tragedy-stricken Lin I-hsiung, from the United States saved the 
day for the tangwai. She inspired a massive outpouring of voter 
sympathy and was elected with the highest number of votes. 
The two Kaohsiung defense lawyers, Chang Chun-hsiung and 
Chiang Peng-chien, also barely squeezed through and were 
elected by narrow margins. The fangwai was in trouble. With 
the downfall of Kang, the damage had been done and the 
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13 CL Chou, “1983 Taiwan tangwai te lu-hsten tou-cheng (Line struggle 
in the 1983 Taiwan tangwat)," Chiu-shth Nien-tai (The Nineties), 163 (August 
1983), pp 36-39, the paper was also presented at the First Conference on 
“The Future of Taiwan," Peking, August 1983 See also my “Taiwan min-chu 
cheng-chi te chueh-han (Defects ın Taiwanese democracy),” Chung Pao 
Monthly, 47 (December 1983), pp 18-2] 

14 United Daily News and Central Daily News (in Chinese), 4, 5, and 6 
December 1983 For an interesting analysis of the tangwar 1983 election 
defeats, see Progress (Ch'ien-chin), 198 (1 December 1983), pp. 6—41 In 
Chinese 
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wounds have not healed since. 


“Warring States" 


Out of frustration and desperation dunng the next two 
years (1984—85), the tangwai went into a strange “warring 
states” (some call it “spring and autumn") period of soul 
searching and "guerillaism," particularly in their fight with the 
KMT for freedom of the press and association, and the right 
to organize political parties. In that two-year period the fangwat 
had managed to publish more than thirty political journals 
ranging from Kang's The Eighties, Lin's Progress, and Hsu's 
Deep Plowing to the most radical New Tide (Hsin ch'ao-liu) 
and Freedom Time (Tzu-yu nien-tai) series published by the 
militant new generation grouped under the 7angwa: Editors 
and Writers Association." All of these journals, most of them 
weeklies, reported on tangwai activities, expressed and advo- 
cated various dissident ideas and views, and published banned 
materials such as the past and present "secrets" of the Chiang 
family and the KMT, the so-called "KMTology" (Kuomuig- 
tang-hsueh). Often they were more mudslinging exercises than 
rational political discussions. The purpose was to show the 
ugly and shady side of KMT leadership and government 

The irritated and angered KMT felt compelled to ban the 
journals one after the other, while the rangwa: prepaied a 
number of “spare tires,"* that they used to continue to publish 
and carry out their propaganda campaign against the Nation- 
alists. More interestingly, 1n order to avoid premature raids by 
the security forces and confiscation of their magazines in the 
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15 For rangwa: publications, see Carl Goldstein, “Publish at Your Perl.” 
and “The Straight and Narrow,” FEER, 26 December 1985. pp 26-27 30-31 
Li Wan-tai, "Yeh-huo Shao-pu-chin, Ch’ un-feng Chu Yu Sheng (Wild fire 
cannot burn it out, spring wind blows and it grows again). The Eighties, 33 
(4 April 1984), pp 11-18 


* This technique consisted of registering the title of a journal, which did not 
actually exist yet, with the government; then, when the journal they weie 
publishing was banned, they would immediately continuc publishing using the 
new title and registration number they had on hand 
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Police often chase away illegal street vendors the wa) the KMT harasses the 
opposition Wall poster in Taipei before the December 1980 election 
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printing factories or on the way to the newsstands and book 
shops, tangwai workers were constantly involved in a cloak- 
and-dagger game with the security-intelligence people.'^ It was 
a farcical political guerilla warfare that defied any rational 
political common sense. 





In this political power game the KMT chieftans, 
both old and young, are shrewd and effective 
performers. They will never give in unless abso- 
lutely necessary. The tangwai with their limited 
resources and room for operation under martial 
law have to tread a thin line between legal and 
illegal, nonviolent and violent, and reformist and 
revolutionary; and they must push and struggle 
relentlessly to force the KMT to return to consti- 
tutional government and democracy. 


More seriously, some of the KMT high officials began to 
initiate defamation suits against the tangwai magazines. In the 
celebrated cases of the KMT's provincial party chief Kuan 
Chung against Lei Yu-chi, member of the Legislative Yuan 
and publisher of the Sound of Thunder (Lei sheng), and of 
Professor Feng Fu-hsiang, a KMT theoretician, against Huang 
Tien-fu and Chen Shui-pien, another famous Formosa defense 
lawyer, Taipei municipal assemblyman and president of the 
Neo-Formosa Weekly (Feng-lai-tao), the courts handed down 
stiff sentences, including prison terms and huge fines, against 
the defendants, crippling them both politically and financially." 
To many observers the suits certainly looked more like political 
persecution than fair and just judicial trials. 

The second major feature of this “warring states" period 
involved the desperate attempts of the tangwai to form political 
associations and a party. In addition to the Tangwai Editors 
and Writers Association, those tangwai members who held 
offices in the legislative and executive branches of the 
government also formed a Tangwai Public Policy Research 
Association, and during the elections the tangwai candidates 
and campaigners formed an ad hoc support committee called 
hou-yucn-hui to coordinate the campaigns. According to the 
martial law, all three associations were illegal, and their 
activities were constantly harrassed by the security-intelligence 
organizations. In spite of valiant attempts by You Ching, a 
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16. Lin Chueh, "Ho Ching-tsung tou-tao-ti (Fight the Garrison Command to 
the end)," The Peimei News, 4 March 1986 


17. For Ler's trial, see United Daily News, 3 July 1985; and Kang Wen-hsiung, 
"Lei Yu-chi lang-chung p'eng Kuan Chung (Dr. Lei Yu-chi clashed with Kuan 
Chung)," The Asian, 72 (28 June—4 July 1985), pp. 24—26 For details on 
the case of Feng versus Chen, see Hsiao Hsin-1, "Chi-chih. kuan-shth shui 
wu-lt (Who 1s without reason in the seven-word trial)?” Chiu-shih Nien-tai, 
187 (August 1985), pp. 36—41, and Chang Feng-lung, Tu: Feng Fu-hsiang 
so-pien-ch'u te “Hsin Ma-k'o-ssu p'i-pan" te p't-pan (Criticism. of Feng 
Fu-hsiang's Criticism of Neo-Marxism) (Taipei, 1985) 
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brilliant Formosa defense lawyer who was later elected to the 
Control Yuan, highly respected Feng Hsi-ping, and Lin Cheng- 
chieh, Taipei assemblyman and publisher of the Progress, to 
bring these organizations together, end their constant bickering, 
and form a semi-political party, the tangwai activists were too 
divided and radicalized to rationalize and organize their 
behavior and structure into a unified and constructive political 
opposition.'* 

The result of this divisiveness was a further weakening 
of the tangwai position. In October 1984 the Henry Liu affair 
enormously damaged the KMT’s internal political stability, 
credibility, and international political image In early 1985 
Taiwan’s economic establishment and political order were 
further shaken to their very roots by the incredible Taipei Tenth 
Credit Cooperative scandal." Following these events a series 
of economic-political blunders including the embarrassing 
arrest of Lee Ya-ping, publisher of a Chinese newspaper in 
California, greatly troubled the KMT administration and clearly 
showed tbe weakness and deficiency of the aged and tired 
Chiang Ching-kuo leadership.? 

Yet ın the November 1985 local elections for county-city 
executives and provincial-municipal assemblymembers, the 
tangwai was not an organized opposition, and it was unable 
to capitalize on all these misfortunes, scandals; and disasters 
that had beset the KMT. In fact, the tangwa: suffered a couple 
of crucial losses in Kaohsiung city and Tainan and Taoyuan 
counties, and its total electoral support dropped by about 2 
percent." Only their Taipei municipal assembly election 
victory saved them from a serious disaster Still, ıt was a 
setback, a lost chance at the least 

The February 1986 local elections of county-level assem- 
blymembers and town-level executives again showed similar 
results. The tangwai, without a party organization or a unified 
leadership, was going nowhere.” 

Another great defect of tangwai politics was shown by 
the farcical mass resignation of fourteen tangwai provincial 
assembly members in June 1985.” Protesting the illegality of 
the structure of the Taiwan provincial government, the fourteen 
took an unprecedented step by resigning en masse from the 
assembly to show their frustration and disgust. Initially it 
looked like a masterly political move that would show the 





18 In a long interview with You Ching and Professor Hu Fu, they told the 
author about these attempts to form a ftangwai party and semi-party 
organizations In mid-1985, Professor Hu Fu and two other liberal professors 
from the National Taiwan University tried to mediate between the tangwai 
and tke KMT to allow the former to be organized into a legal semi-party. Due 
to the internal disunity, the attempts fell through Both You Ching and Hu Fu 
described in great detail the mediation process they were involved in and the 
reasons and circumstances which caused the failure of the mediation. See also 
Carl Goldstein, "Room for Dissent,” FEER, 5 September 1985, pp 23-30. 
19 See note 11 

20 Carl Goldstein, “Kuomingtang Losing Its Cool,” FEER, 30 October 1985, 
pp 20-21 


21 Central Daily News and United Daily News, 17, 18 November 1985 For 
the fangwar's assessments of the elections, see articles in The Eighties, 91 
(16—22 November 1985). 

22 Central Daily News and United Daily News, 3 February 1986. 

23. Carl Goldstein, “Test for the KMT,” FEER, 6 June 1985, p 28. See also 
“Tangwat sheng-i-yuan. chi-ti chung-tsu (Mass resignation of the provincial 
assemblymen)," The Asian, 66 (19-23 May 1985), pp 6-17, and articles in 
The Asian, 69 (7—13 June 1985), pp 16-22 


strength of the diverse tangwai forces. However, less than 
forty-eight hours later the unity cracked. Divided and con- 
quered, the mass resignation turned into a black political 
comedy. Eventually only three of the assembly members stuck 
it out and refused to accept any compromises. 


Tangwai at the Crossroads 


During late 1985 and early 1986, between the two local 
elections mentioned above, the author spent two months in 
Taiwan and carried out an extensive study of the tangwai 
movement. Wide-ranging contacts and interviews with both 
KMT and tangwai leaders were made. The results do not augur 
at all well for the tangwai and democracy in Taiwan.” 

After more than thirty years of interaction between the 
KMT and the political opposition in Taiwan, most of the KMT 
leaders—even some of the more liberal ones—believe that: 
(1) the tangwai has not accepted and supported and will not 
accept and support the ROC constitution and constitutional 
government; (2) the tangwai has not been and will not be a 
loyal opposition party; (3) all the tangwai movement wants is 
to overthrow the Nationalist government and to seize political 
power by any means available; and (4) the tangwai has never 
declared that they are not advocates of Taiwan independence, 
and in fact they are part of the insidious Taiwan independence 
conspiracy. 

Although politics in Taiwan has become more pluralistic 
and complex now and the KMT can no longer come right out 
and openly accuse the tangwai of sedition and treason, in 
private and off the record many KMT loyalists certainly have 
no secrets or subtlety in expressing what they think about the 
tangwai, particularly the Formosa faction of the tangwai 
movement, and what they would like to do with them. In fact, 
even the term "tangwai" has become so irritating and 
uncomfortable for the KMT hierarchy, both as an increasingly 
organized opposition force and a popularly accepted symbol 
of dissent and rebellion in Taiwan, that in January 1986 they 
sent out a directive to all KMT and KMT-affiliated organiza- 
tions (just about every organization in Taiwan) asking them 
not to use "tangwai" to identify the opposition members any 
more.” The directive tells them to refer to tangwai people 
using names ranging from "social persons" and "political 
enthusiasts" to “extremists” and “conspirators.” 

More importantly, in early 1986 when the tangwai led by 
You Ching, Hsieh Chang-ting (another famous Formosa 
lawyer and a two-term Taipei municipal assemblyman), and 
other militants tried to defy the KMT ban and push for 
expansion of their illegal public policy research association 
down to the grass roots and even attempted to organize a new 
political party, the warnings and threats, official and unofficial, 
overt and covert, came through loud and clear.” All the KMT 
and tangwai leaders the author interviewed unanimously agreed 
that just as in the 1960 Lei Chen case, if the tangwai announced 
it had formed a political party, the KMT would have had no 
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choice but to immediately arrest the main characters of the new 
party. The unequivocal stand of the KMT on this crucial 1ssue 
is so anti-democratic in the eyes of the fangivai activists that 
according to You Ching a violent and tragic showdown 1s 
almost inevitable—if not now, in the near future. 

Although still lacking enough support, You Ching for one 
would like to see the showdown take place as soon as possible 
To him and a number of the more radical tangwar, they have 
delayed this inevitable confrontation too long, and it ıs hurting 
and suffocating the tangwat movement. Certainly facts speak 
for themselves. From the 1975 Taiwan Political Review to the 
1979 Formosa, then to the mid-1980s “spring and autumn” 
and “warring states," without a political party the rangiwat 
movement has gone nowhere. Indeed it has declined rather 
than grown. In early 1986 all tangwat activists, young and old, 
moderate and militant, who were interviewed by the author, 
agreed that without a well organized party or semi-party the 
tangwai would not only be getting nowhere and would be 
unable to fight the powerful and efficient KMT party organiza- 
tions, but would also become increasingly unorganized, 
alienated, and frustrated. 

So the tangwai believed they had no choice but to push 
for the establishment of semi-party organizations, namely by 
initially setting up branches of the Tangwai Public Policy 
Research Association (headed by You Ching and Hsieh 
Chang-ting) in cities and counties, and eventually organizing 
a full-fledged political party. With the KMT's attitude just as 
adamant and uncompromising as ever, the stage seemed set 
for an immediate explosive confrontation In an important party 
meeting, on 16 April 1986 the KMT passed two policy 
resolutions. First, the government would send official letters 
to the Tangwai Public Policy Research Association ordering 
them to dissolve their organization voluntarily If the associa- 
tion refused to do so, the government would carry out the 
banning of the association by force if necessary. Second, before 
the association began to set up its branches, the KMT would 
initiate dialogues through available channels with the tangwar 
to talk them out of starting." These resolutions were widely 
publicized the next day 1n the news media 

The Tangwai Public Policy Research Association held an 
executive meeting on 18 April and decided to accept the 
applications from Kang Ning-hsiang and others to establish 
branches in their respective localities. Because of his usually 
more cautious and calculating behavior, Kang's active involve- 
ment 1n this affair caused a lot of attention and interest The 
United Daily News reported on 24 April that the government 
was ready to take action and bring the recalcitrant tangwar to 
court. A threat of two-year prison terms was circulated loudly 
if not officially. The next day, on 25 Apnl, Hsiao Tien-chan, 
a deputy secretary general of the KMT Central Policy 
Committee and one of the two KMT high officials assigned to 
carry out "united front" work with the tangwati, openly stated 
that the message had been delivered, and threatened that if the 
tangwai refused to comply with the KMT demands, actions 
against them would begin right away.” He gave the tangwai 
until midnight to respond to his statement.It was an ultimatum, 
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The Tatwanese people and the KMT The banner says, ‘‘We will stand 
together with the people forever '' Wall poster in Taipei before the December 
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pure and simple. 

This incited angry reactions not only from the more radical 
president of the association, You Ching, but also from the 
more moderate Kang Ning-hsiang.? You Ching declared that 
the tangwai had the resolution, capability, and constitutional 
rght to form a political party. He counter-threatened that if 
the KMT continued to apply martial law to suppress human 
rights in Taiwan, they would have to bear the consequences. 
Kang, on the other hand, equally strongly condemned Hs:ao's 
announcement. He said that during its forty-year rule in Taiwan 
the KMT had consistently maintained they would institute 
constitutional democracy. If the KMT could not even tolerate 
a few branch offices of the Tangwai Public Policy Research 
Association, this sort of anti-constitutional behavior could only 
mean that the KMT had never been sincere and willing to 
develop and establish democracy in Taiwan. Thus in late April 
and early May the political atmosphere in Taiwan was tense. 
People were very nervous about what the future might bring. 

Meanwhile other serious political events were rapidly 
developing. First, the militant tangwai led by the Tangwai 
Editors and Writers Association were preparing to hold a mass 
rally called the "May 19 Green Action" to protest the imposition 
of martial law thirty-seven years previously on 18 May 1949. 
It was clear that the rally would inevitably result in clashes 
with the security forces." Second, the impact on Taiwan of 
the people's revolution in the Philippines was having its 
spillover effects, and the reported attempt of U.S. Senator 
Edward Kennedy, Congressman Steven Solarz, and others to 
establish a "committee on democracy in Taiwan" began to 
attract much public attention and criticism.” Third, a group of 
Taiwanese political dissidents exiled ın the U.S., led by the 
former Taoyun magistrate, the volatile and charismatic Hsu 
Hsin-liang, and the former dean of the faculty of law at the 
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National Taiwan University, Peng Ming-min, announced on 1 
May that they had formed a committee to set up a new Taiwan 
Democratic party ? As the provisional chairman of the 
committee, Hsu declared that he would bring the party back 
to Taiwan to form a legitimate opposition and to push for the 
abolition of martial law, the release of political prisoners, and 
other democratic reforms. 

Fourth, on 3 May a China Airlines Boeing 747 cargo 
plane on a routine flight from Bangkok to Taipei suddenly 
changed its course and landed in Canton where its pilot, Wang 
Hsi-chueh, asked for political asylum. The defection shocked 
Taiwan badly and provided the Chinese Communists with a 
golden opportunity to initiate a powerful "united front" 
offensive. In the end Taiwan had no choice but to accept 
China's offer of direct negotiations for the return of the plane 
and the other crew members, something the Nationalists had 
always insisted that they would never do. 


*May 10 Dialogue" 


Put together, these sensitive and difficult political prob- 
lems and developments exerted tremendous pressure on the 
Nationalists. However, as in early May when things looked 
gloomy and hopeless, Chiang Ching-kuo himself unexpectedly 
told his KMT Policy Committee on 7 May that they should try 
to develop dialogues with people of all walks of life in society, 
based on sincerity and faithfulness, so that political harmony 
and the people's welfare could be maintained and preserved.™ 

Incredibly and immediately on 10 May through the 
mediation of three liberal professors of the National Taiwan 
University, Fu Fo, Yang Kuo-shu, and Li Hung-hsi, reformists 
of The Intellectual generation, and an elder KMT statesman, 
Tao Pai-chuan, an advisor to Chiang Ching-kuo and a strong 
advocate of democratic reforms, three KMT Policy Committee 
deputy secretaries-general, Hsiao Tien-chan, Huang Kuang- 
ping and Liang Su-jung, met with six tangwai leaders including 
You Ching, Kang Ning-hsiang, Hsieh Chang-ting, and others.” 
One tangwai leader, Huang Tien-fu, who belonged to the 
radical Formosa faction, had been invited but was noticeably 
absent, clearly indicating the disunity of the tangwai. 

The five-hour meeting resulted in a joint announcement 
that contains a tbree-point agreement. The most important point 
is that the participants in the dialogue agreed that the 
establishment of the Tangwai Public Policy Research Associa- 
tion and its branches should be allowed. However, they failed 
to agree on the name of the association or settle the question 
of official registration of the association. On the former, the 
KMT wanted the tangwai not to use "Tangwai" as part of the 
association's name, while the tangwai felt the term had special 
meaning and significance for their struggle and were reluctant 
to give it up. On the latter, the KMT wanted the association 
to be formally and officially registered as a lawful social 
organization, while the tangwai argued that since the KMT 
and two other minor parties, the Youth party and Democratic 
Socialist party, had not been registered, their association, as a 
‘party’ in fact if not in name, should not have to register either. 
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On 10 May the Formosa faction headed by Chen Shui- 
pien, Huang Tien-fu, and others formed the first Taipei branch 
of the association. On 15 May Kang Ning-hsiang led his 
moderate faction to form the capital branch of the association, 
again indicating the serious split of the tangwai movement in 
Taipei. Similar problems of factional splits and fights took 
place in Taoyuan, Hsinchu City, Kaohsiung, and other places. 

However, in addition to the apparent fragmentation of the 
tangwai movement, such as Huang Tien-fu's boycotting the 
dialogue and the infighting for control of the branch offices, 
the criticism, condemnation and resistance to the dialogue came 
thick and fast, both from inside the KMT and among the ranks 
of the tangwai. On 17 May three conservative KMT theoreti- 
cians loudly condemned the dialogue as a sham, a political 
farce, and a surrender to the tangwai."" They declared that this 
sort of compromise with the tangwai could create a confidence 
crisis, a loss of faith among KMT loyalists, and lead to serious 
political problems. They predicted that a policy of compromise 
like this would only lead to political disasters like those that 
had just happened in the Philippines and South Korea. On the 
other side, both You Ching and Kang Ning-hsiang were vehe- 
mently criticized and condemned by some radical tangwai as 
political showmen and traitors to their cause.” 

Thus by the time the second round of talks was supposed 
to take place on 24 May, both sides found that the initial 
euphoria and the feeling of breakthrough and success created 
by the “May 10 dialogue” had quickly dissipated, and the 
sobering reality of the deep differences, alienation, and 
polarization existing between the two sides had returned to 
haunt them. In the “May 24 dialogue,” neither side would 
budge an inch on either the name question or the registration 
question. The dialogue ended without any agreement being 
reached. 

On 30 May the libel suit against Huang Tien-fu and Chen 
Shui-pien ended with the court handing down a guilty verdict. 
Each was sentenced to an eight-month jail term, and a large 
fine was imposed. Before they went to jail on 10 June, a mass 
rally was held before the Taipei Municipal Assembly, resulting 
in a ten-hour face-to-face standoff with the police.” 

Thus when the scheduled third round of dialogue was 
supposed to take place on 6 June the tangwai chose to postpone 
it indefinitely. They gave the rather lame excuse that one of 
the professors, Fu Fo, was overseas and could not attend the 
meeting. Clearly the dialogue had reached a dead end. The 
KMT tried on a number of occasions to reopen the dialogue, 
but the tangwai did not respond to the invitations officially, 
although unofficially they expressed their reservations about 
the KMT’s sincerity and willingness to make more substantial 
concessions. The tangwai seemed to conclude that the KMT 
was only trying to score propaganda points and was not inclined 
to let the tangwai get away with any real gains. They argued 
that if the KMT would not even allow them to keep the term 
"Tangwai" as part of their name, what chances were there for 
them to be allowed to form a bona fide political party and to 
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push for more substantive democratic reforms? 

On 18 July the KMT sources indicated that they had run 
out of patience, and if no further dialogues were held between 
the two sides, the government would again declare the Targwa:i 
Public Policy Research Association and its branches illegal and 
take action to get rid of them.” 


The Future 


As of July 1986 the short experiment of democratic 
political dialogue between the KMT and the tangwa has 
created some initial hope and some wishful thinking but no 
real breakthrough, no real democratic development The 
politics of alienation and polarization has returned more or less 
to its pre-" May 10 dialogue” condition. At the moment it seems 
the KMT has no alternative but to continue to pursue the 
dialogue course with the tangwai. However, unless the KMT 
is prepared to make further substantive concessions, no one 
can be really optimistic about the future of the dialogue 

As for the above-mentioned attempt of Hsu Hsin-liang to 
bring his "Taiwan Democratic party" back to Taiwan, clearly 
the KMT will not follow either the Philippine experience with 
Ninoy Aquino or the South Korean experience with Kim Dae 
Jung. Hsu may want to imitate Aquino or Kim, but Chiang 
Ching-kuo certainly would not like to follow 1n the footsteps 
of Marcos or Chun Doo Hwan. Still there is no question that 
with Hsu’s charismatic leadership, his return to Ta1wan—f he 
can pull it off—will no doubt create an immense political 
impact on both the tangwai and the KMT. 

Hsu’s pending action is certainly worrying the KMT. 
Senator Kennedy’s proposed committee on democracy in 
Taiwan is likewise making the KMT very uncomfortable. Still, 
in the final analysis, the tangwai struggle in Taiwan led by the 
moderate Kang and the radical Formosa and “new generation" 
activists, which forced the KMT in the 1977 Chungli incident 
and in the "May 10 dialogue" to exercise self-restraint and to 
make some concessions (though mostly symbolic rather than 
substantive), will be the most crucial and decisive factor in 
determining the political future of Taiwan *' In this political 
power game the KMT chieftains, both old and young, are 
shrewd and effective performers. They will never give 1n unless 
absolutely necessary. The tangwai with their limited resources 
and room for operation under martial law have to tread a thin 
line between legal and illegal, nonviolent and violent. and 
reformist and revolutionary; and they must push and struggle 
relentlessly to force the KMT to return to constitutional 
government and democracy. 

The coming 6 November 1986 parliamentary elections 
will be another test for both the KMT and the tangwai. The 
elections, in which only a few contests will be decided, will 
not be that meaningful and decisive democraticaffy They will 
only roughly indicate the unity and strength, as well as the 
fragmentation and weakness, of the tangwa: and the authonta- 
rian or democratic inclinations of the KMT. 

As of now the cruel reality of Taiwanese politics does not 
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indicate substantial democratization or warrant optimism. 
Political developments in Taiwan since 1949 certainly suggest 
that both the KMT and the tangwai are to blame for the failure 
of democracy in Taiwan, with the former deserving much more 
criticism and condemnation than the latter. Political polariza- 
tions have taken place and continue to take place not just 
between the KMT and the tangwai but also between the 
moderate and militant factions within the tangwai. Both 
polarizations are serious but not yet extreme. They have the 
potential to develop into violent confrontations, though not 
necessarily a violent revolution. Certainly, polarization has 
severely hurt the democratization process in Taiwan. 

Presently the tangwai is factionalized, fragmented, frus- 
trated, and embittered. One the one hand, most of the tangwai 
members believe the KMT is totally authoritarian, corrupt, and 
beyond democratic reform and salvage. They believe the KMT 
will never allow them to become a significant loyal opposition, 
even less a viable and workable alternative. On the other hand, 
they are also very well aware that an economically growing 
Taiwan under the efficient control of the KMT does not present 
the necessary revolutionary conditions to make the KMT “the 
enemy of the people.” There 1s just no possibility for them to 
carry out a revolutionary struggle to overthrow the Nationalist 
regime. The tangwai supporters are not ready for such a 
struggle, and neither are the Taiwanese masses. 

No matter how the Taiwanese tangwai like to compare 
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Taiwan with South Korea and the Philippines, they are not like 
Kim Dae Jung and Kim Young Sam’s New Korea Democratic 
party, a party that might win the 1988 presidential elections. 
They are also not comparable to the New People’s Army in 
the Philippines, a military insurgent force that receives 
substantial mass support and fought a credible guerilla war in 
the countryside against the totally corrupt and inefficient 
Marcos regime. Chiang Ching-kuo's political acumen seems 
just slightly superior to that of Chun Doo Hwan in South Korea, 
and his government seems less corrupt and despotic than 
Marcos's was in the Philippines. 

Still, Chiang is running out of time, and the KMT is 
running out of anti-Communist rhetoric and political excuses. 
Soon they have to face the rapidly evolving democratization 
question in Taiwan. The tangwai, alienated, frustrated, 
polarized, and fragmented though it may be, is still potentially 
the most viable and powerful political force that the KMT will 
have to deal with either in a democratic situation or in a 
revolution. When the time comes, more likely sooner than 
later, if democracy is still not a viable alternative, another 
Chungli or Kaohsiung violent confrontation will quite probably 
challenge the KMT again on their "Island China." After that, 
recent events in the Philippines and South Korea may no longer 
look quite so remote from the shores of Formosa, the "island 
beautiful." 
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A Report on Student Protests at Beijing 


by Gordon H. Chang 


Four thousand Chinese students at the rally at Beijing 
University emotionally debated whether or not they should 
parade over to the special meeting of the country’s leaders to 
protest what they believed was a Japanese economic invasion 
of China. After an hour of indecision the crowd agreed to 
confront the officials and surged toward the campus gates. 
Finding them locked, the students fumed, sang patriotic songs, 
and derisively hooted down school administrators who tried to 
mollify their passions. Finally they dispersed, but many stu- 
dents vowed to continue their movement. 

The scenario could have been from any one of a number 
of incidents from the rich history of Chinese student anti- 
imperialism. In fact it was played out just last 18 September, 
the anniversary of the start of the Japanese invasion of Man- 
churia in 1931. This time the students were not led by under- 
ground Communist party cadres, but implied that some in the 
party leadership were responsible for a host of the nation's ills. 

For a week before the demonstration, activists led by 
some graduate students in the physics department conducted a 
vigorous ''big character poster" campaign to remind students 
of China's tragic history at the hands of the Japanese mili- 
tarists. Every day these posters became more inflamatory. 
Starting out with an innocuous call for making 18 September a 
national holiday, some anonymous authors escalated their 
rhetoric to the level of accusing Chinese leaders of corruption 
and selling out national dignity and sovereignty. Students 
debated with one another through these posters, working into 
the night laboriously copying the latest broadsides by flash- 
light and then hurrying back to their dorms to prepare re- 
sponses. 

The language fired the imagination of the students, who 
were proudly aware that Beijing University students had 

initiated the great May Fourth movement of 1919 that began 
; China's modern revolution. One graduate student, Li Weim- 
ing (not her real name) asked, ''Why do our country's leaders 
„allow Japanese businessmen to sell us shoddy goods, negotiate 
-unfair contracts, and profiteer from our efforts to modernize?” 
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generation ’ one heard so much about just a few years ago. An 
entering freshman today was not yet born at the outbreak of the 
Cultural Revolution and received most of his or her education 
during the relatively stable and promising period of the last ten 
years. 

Some are responding to the patriotic call with open anti- 
foreignism, a dark undercurrent in Chinese society. Liu Li, 
another student, hates Japanese. He refuses to talk to any of the 
hundred or so Japanese studying on campus. He and his friends 
all joined the 18 September protest and wanted to march to the 
Great Hall of the People where the special party meeting to 
remove elderly members from the Central Committee was 
being held. When asked what concrete things he wanted to 
present to the nation's leaders, he had no answer, except ''Our 
feelings.” Did he want to present his case to the foreign press, 
ever curious for a story? Definitely not, since he did not want to 
embarrass his country. He naively believed that a big student 
demonstration in Tian An Men Square in the nation's capital 
could avoid attracting intense foreign attention. 

Chinese students benefit immensely from the ''open pol- 
icy" and other post-Mao reforms. They have new educational 
materials, opportunities to go overseas for study, exchanges 
with foreign schools, and an invigorated academic environ- 
ment. Yet they are also finding the rapid changes in society 
bewildering. Lashing out at the Japanese and present govern- 
ment policies was in some ways detrimental to their own 
interests in educational reform and the effort to normalize 
Chinese social and cultural relations with other countries. Life 
was restricted before the reforms but it was simpler. 

The fervor of the protests originates from the traditional 
Chinese student sense of responsibility for the country's des- 
tiny. The students of Beijing University are proudly aware that 
the rest of China's students closely watch what happens at their 
school, and, in fact, students in several other cities emulated 
the Beijing protest not long afterwards. What the students were 
acting out had national significance, and they knew it. 

The national government also knew it and they quickly 
went into action following the demonstration. Top leaders of 
the Communist party immediately devoted their full attention 
to the student ferment. Dozens of student leaders were invited 
to Central Committee headquarters at Zhongnanhai to discuss 
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grievances and listen to the party's side of the story. News- 
paper articles immediately appeared telling of successful gov- 
ernment efforts to have the Japanese make good on their deals, 
such as recalling thousands of faulty trucks. Other articles 
emphasized the benefits of China's reforms to students and the 
nation as a whole. 


From one extreme, some students, although they 
would have denied it, sounded as if they wanted a 
return to the autarchy of the Cultural Revolution. 
What good was this ‘‘open policy’’ that allowed 
Japanese and other foreign-made goods to flood 
the country? they asked. Others demanded greater 
liberalization, a wider ‘‘open policy’’ at home as 
the path to national strength and modernization. 
These students demanded more rights in order to 
oppose the misuse of government power. 


None of the official literature condemned the student 
protests, but carefully separated what was thought to be posi- 
tive from the negative. Patriotism was fine, but not anti-gov- 
ernmentism; after all, editorials said, it was the Communist 
party that led the anti-imperialist movement in the past and 
continues to lead the country forward. China's ''open policy 
is a valuable and essential aspect of the modernization effort, 
and student activities must not damage China's foreign rela- 
tions. The irresponsible and undisciplined activities and criti- 
cism that had characterized the Cultural Revolution would not 
be allowed to reappear 

The party members among the faculty and students also 
conducted a sophisticated and sensitive campaign to dissuade 





further protests. The vice-mayor of Beijing even came to live 
on campus to talk with students as 9 December approached, 
the anniversary of the famous anti-Japanese-aggression move- 
ment of 1935. Huang Hua, former foreign minister and a 
leader of the original 9 December movement at Yenjing Uni- 
versity, and other prominent former student leaders returned to 
campus to explain that studying diligently and uniting with the 
Communist party and its policies are the most effective ways to 
advance China’s interests. 





Top leaders of the Communist party immediately 
devoted their full attention to the student ferment. 
Dozens of student leaders were invited to Central 
Committee headquarters at Zhongnanhai to dis- 
cuss grievances and listen to the party’s side of the 
story. Newspaper articles immediately appeared 
telling of successful government efforts to have the 
Japanese make good on their deals, such as recal- 
ling thousands of faulty trucks. Other articles em- 
phasized the benefits of China’s reforms to stu- 
dents and the nation as a whole. 





The extraordinary attention the party gave to the student 
ferment was reflected in the mass rally formally held to mark 
the anniversary of the 9 December movement. More than 
6.000 college and high school students in the Great Hall of the 
People listened to Vice-Premier Li Peng, Hu Qili, Yao Yilin, 
and other top leaders encourage students to conform to the 
"historical tides'" moving China forward. Shortcomings cer- 
tainly exist in the reforms, and Li stressed that the government 
welcomed constructive criticisms, but he warned that only 
through political stability and unity would the situation con- 
tinue to improve. 








Right after the 18 September event many students had 
predicted that even larger protests would occur on 9 Decem 
ber, but the day passed without incident. Student sentiment 
had shifted and most spent the day at officially sponsored 
commemorative rallies or cultural events. The most disruptive 
activities were the forays of the foreign journalists onto 
campus looking for a story. (Several subsequent small dem 
onstrations of students from Xinjiang calling for an end t 
nuclear testing in their province are of a different nature 
Although more pointed, they are probably less representative 
of the sentiments of most Chinese students 

Certainly, intimidation of students lay in the background 
Rumors of expulsions floated around, but as one young student 
party member said, **Our leadership wouldn't be so stupid as 
to do something like that. Students across the nation would 
have risen up if the administration had acted in such a heavy 
handed way." In fact, persuasion, not coercion, had charac 
terized official response to the protests 

The party had successfully convinced most students tha! 
the current policies are in the best interest of the nation and that 
students can play a vanguard role in the socialist moderniza 
tion of the country by studying hard and preparing to be 
tomorrow's responsible leaders. But the reforms associated 
with Deng Xiaoping are revolutionizing Chinese society, not 
just economically but socially. The Chinese student protests 
reflect the difficulty many Chinese are having in responding to 
this transformation. Chinese students, and the Chinese in 
general, are learning new ways to relate to their government 
to foreigners, and most importantly, to themselves, and it is 


not easy. E 





Children of Nagasaki 


translated and introduced by Kyoko Selden 


The following seven accounts of the Nagasaki A-bomb 
are selections from Genshigumo no shita ni ikite (Living under 
the atomic cloud), edited by Nagai Takashi (Tokyo: Sank6 
Shuppansha, 1949), and were also included in Nagai Takashi 
Zenshu (Tokyo: Kodansha, 1971). Genshigumo no shita ni 
ikite is a collection of compositions by Yamazato Elementary 
and Junior High School students in Nagasaki. The authors of 
these seven selections, written a few years after the war, were 
between four and ten years old at the time of the bombing. 

Nagai Takashi (1908-51), the editor, was a Catholic 
scientist and author. He was born in Matsue, Shimane Pre- 
fecture, the son of a doctor. In 1928 Nagai entered the Naga- 
saki Medical College (now Nagasaki University) where he 
later taught radiology. 

The city of Nagasaki has a Catholic background. In the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, half of Japan's 
early Christians lived here, with Urakami as a Catholic center, 
When the Tokugawa government banned and persecuted 
Christianity, many Christians went underground. In Nagasaki 
the faith survived the trials. At the time of the bombing, some 
10,000 Catholics were said to be living in Urakami. 

Nagai Takashi was baptized in 1934 prior to his marriage. 
His wife, who was from a traditionally Catholic family, was 
killed and their house was destroyed by the bombing. Like the 
Nagais, some Yamazato school children were also Catholics, 
as exemplified by the first and fourth stories of the present 
collection. | 

Nagai had already contracted leukemia in the radiology 
laboratory before the bombing, but injuries from the bomb 
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aggravated his condition. From his sickbed he directed the 
rescue operations of the University Hospital, studied the ef- 
fects of the bomb, and wrote several books. Among his best 
known works are Nagasaki no kane, translated by William 
Johnston as The Bells of Nagasaki, (Kodansha International, 
1984), and Kono ko wo nokoshite (Leaving these children). 
The former describes the Nagasaki A-bomb as experienced by 
the author and his colleagues at the Nagasaki Medical College. 
The latter is a testament expressing his feelings for his two 
children, Makoto and Kayano, whom he knew he was to leave 
soon. Kayano is the author of the second story in the following 
selections. We of Nagasaki: The Story of Survivors in an 
Atomic Wasteland, written for English publication and trans- 
lated by Ichiro Shirato and Hubert B. L. Silverman (Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1951), contains the stories of five adults and 
three children, relatives and neighbors of the author, including 
his own two children. Nagai's more technical writing, Naga- 
saki Idai genshi bakudan kyugo hokoku (Report of Nagasaki 
Medical College A-bomb relief activities) was discovered in 
1970. All these works are included in the Nagai Takashi 
zenshu (Kodansha, 1971).* 





*On Dr. Nagai and the aftermath of the bombing of Nagasaki, see Sadao 
Kamata and Stephen Salaff, ‘The Atomic Bomb and the Citizens of Naga- 
saki," BCAS, 14:2 (Apr.-June, 1982), pp. 38—50, especially p. 44. 





In the Iwakawa-machi area of Nagasaki, the torii of the Sanno Shrine alone stayed mysteriously upright and unharmed. ( Photograj 
Yosuke at about 1 1:00 a.m., 10 August 1945, the day after the bombing.) 


Tsujimoto Fujio (five at the time of the bombing) 


When the atomic bomb fell, I was safe, being in the air 
raid shelter dug into a slope in a corner of the Yamazato 
Elementary School playground. I am afraid that Grandmother, 
my friend Naoshi Tagawa, and I were the only ones spared 
among those who were at the school at that time. 

If any survived, there must have been just a few. For 
everybody is now dead. . . . 

— As the alarm sounded, old folks and children in Ueno- 
machi all escaped to the shelter as we were supposed to. Since 
there was a civilian guards' headquarters and a first aid post at 
school, guards, doctors, and many other adults were there too. 
School teachers were also at work there. 

Since no airplanes came, the alarm was cancelled. Every- 
one went outside the shelter. Many children were playing in 
loud voices all over the playground. 

Adults and teachers also all came out to the playground to 
relax. The playground was full of people and noise. 

—lI heard a sound. 

Other children were making so much noise that they 
didn't seem to hear it. 

Grabbing my grandmother's hand, I ran toward the 
shelter. 

"Enemy plane,' 





*This photo and the next one are from Genbaku no kiroku (The records of the 
atomic bombing) (Nagasaki: Nagasaki International Cultural Hall — Atomic 
Bomb Materials Center, no date), pp. 20 and 26. 
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shouted, hitting the bell. 

All the people in the playground rushed to the shelte: 

| was the very first to run into the shelter, all the way to the 
back. 

Already then, there had been a flash 
against the wall by a strong wind 


And | was hurled 


As I looked out after a while— all across the playground 
were human beings, as though blown over 

So many lay there that the dirt of the playground could 
hardly be seen. Most were dead and immobile. 

However, here and there some kicked their legs or raised 
their hands. Those who could move crawled into the shelter 
So the shelter was full of injured people 

My big brother and little sisters, who had also been slow 
in running into the shelter, were crying with burns. Grand 
mother had taken out her rosary and was praying. | sat at the 
shelter entrance waiting for my mother and father 

As much as thirty minutes later, Mother finally came. She 
was covered with blood. 

She had been hit when she was preparing lunch at home. | 
cannot forget my joy when I clung to he: 


Although we waited and waited, my father never ap 
peared. 

He had gone out in the morning to work as a civilian 
guard. 


Those alive died in pain one by one. My little sisters died 
the day after. 

As for Mother, she, too, died the following day 

Then big brother died. I thought | would die, too. Fo 


everyone who slept side by side in the shelter was dying. 
But Grandmother and I survived, perhaps because we 
didn’t get radiated as we were all the way back in the shelter. 
Grandmother and I went around every day after that 
examining the faces of dead bodies. It was to look for Father. 
But, whether alive or burnt to death, Father was nowhere to be 
found. 


Those who survived collected wood in the playground 
and burnt many corpses there. 

My big brother was also burnt. Mother, too, became 
bones before my eyes, and fell crumbling between the embers. 
I gazed at this, crying. 

Grandmother watched it saying her rosary. 

If you go to heaven, you can see your mother, Grand- 
mother says. Grandmother is already old, so maybe she can go 
to heaven soon, but since I'm still a child, it'll be tens of years 
before I can see my gentle mother, play with my big brother, or 
talk with my lovely sisters. 


I entered Yamazato Elementary School. I'm a fourth 
grader now. The playground is all cleared, and many friends 
are happily at play. Those friends don't know that many 
children died and were burnt here. 

I, too, cheerfully play, running around the playground 
when I’m with my friends. But sometimes I remember that 
day. 

And, crouching where Mother was burnt, I touch the dirt 
there with my fingers. 

When I poke deeply with a bamboo stick, pieces of black 
coal come out. When I stare at the spot, Mother's face dimly 
appears in the earth. 

When I see other children walking on that place and 
stepping on it with their feet, I get mad. 

Each time I go out to the playground, I remember that 
day. The playground is sweet. And it is sad. 


I will attend this school four or five more years. 
I wonder if I will feel like this every day during that time. 


Grandmother and | had a funeral for my mother, big 
brother, and little sisters, and buried their bones under the 
tomb. But although father's cross stands there, his bones are 
not underneath. 

Father, Father, where are your bones? 

Where are you sleeping, Father? You left that morning in 

good health. 





Grandmother and I now live alone in a shack we built on 
the ruins of our house. Although she is over sixty, she goes to 
hunt for baby clams in the lower reaches of the Urakami River, 
because we can't eat unless she works. In the evening she 
comes home soaking wet. 

By selling those baby clams, we two are living. 

In the old days, we had a store. We sold soy sauce, salt, 
soy bean paste, sweets, and even toys. Moreover, Father was a 
master of well digging, and made good money. We dressed 
well. 


I want us to be back in the old days once again. I want my 
mother, I want my father, I want my big brother, and I want my 
little sisters. 
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If everyone were alive, we'd be able to live in a house 
where the rain doesn't leak in. Grandmother wouldn't have to 
work so hard, and I could study more happily. 

I wouldn't have to lose in fights with other children. 
Grandmother goes to the cathedral to attend mass every morn- 
ing. She also says her rosary. Then she says to me, ''Every- 
thing is God's providence. It’s all right, it's all right.” 

— 1 wish I could have her clean heart. 


Nagai Kayano (five at the time of the bombing) 


My brother and I were in the mountain house in Koba. My 
mother came from Nagasaki with clothes. 

"Mom, did you bring Kaya-chan's, too?" 

I asked right away. My mother said, 

“Yes, I brought lots of Kaya-chan's clothes, too," and 
stroked my head. 

This was the last time that she stroked me. 

My mother said, 

** Next time there isn't any air raid, come down to Naga- 
saki again, okay?” 

And she left right away in a great hurry. 


After the bomb had fallen, it was my father who came to 
the mountain house in Koba. Father's ears and head were 
wrapped in bandages. 


After Father’s wounds had healed, we went down to 
Nagasaki, all of us together. 

My house had been a big one, and my mother had been 
there. 


We built a house of zinc sheets on the ruins. Later we put 
in two glass panes to make it brighter. We slept there, but it 
was tight, and what was troublesome, my brother's legs kicked 
me. 

Though the house was built, Mother didn't come, no 
matter how long we waited. 


Now Father is always in bed. His hands can move, but his 
body can't. When he goes out, he is put on a stretcher. 

I wish father could walk soon. 

Then I'd like to go to the mountain holding hands with 
him and draw pictures. 


Kawasaki Sakue (eleven at the time of the bombing) 


As a lot of bombs fell on Uragami on August |, we all hid 
in the big air raid shelter in Aburagi Valley. Since there were 
air raids every day after that, we just stayed there. On the 8th 
we went home for the first time. And everyone in the family ate 
together. It was really a long time since the whole family had 
gathered. 

My mother said, 

"It's hard to tell when we can be together again, so 
tonight let's have a regular Neighborhood Unit meeting.” 

The meeting was held at our place. My mother said to the 
neighbors, 
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Some water for the injured who were near death's door. They didn't have the strength to drink themselves 
and the water only moistened their lips for death. (Photographed by Yamabata Yosuke on the morning of 10 
August 1945, the day after the bombing.) 


"When we die, let's die together holding hands. `’ 

Everybody laughed aloud together. My mother, too, 
laughed cheerfully. 

The following day — 

Somehow we didn't feel much like leaving Mother. Al- 
though the air raid alarm sounded, we kept on playing inside 
instead of running to the shelter. My mother said over and 
over, 

“I feel as though it may be dangerous today, so take 
shelter quickly.” 

Still we dillydallied. Finally my mother pressed our lunch 
to us, and made us go to the shelter, as though chasing us out. 
My mother alone remained in the house, and worked busily, 
pumping water and taking off rain doors to prepare for air 
raids. 

We were playing in the big shelter that all the people in 
town had dug together at the foot of the mountain. 

It flashed—I remember that, if nothing else. Did I lose 
my senses when I was blown over by the wind from the 
explosion? When I came to, people were squeezed tightly in 
the big shelter. Where on earth had this many people come 
from? I could hardly tell how many hundreds were there. 
Moreover, more people continued to enter through the en- 
trance of the shelter. Swollen like pumpkins, they tottered in, 
crying and shouting. Most people were naked, stripped of their 
clothes. 

More and more squeezed in and soon I couldn't even 
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move. Even so, feeling paralyzed from staying still too long, |] 
tried to move a little. Each time I did, people near me screamed 
in pain. They all had bad burns and injuries 

What kind of big air raid had happened? It must have been 
something unusual, I thought. No matter who I asked, the only 
answer I got back was *‘totalled,™” and no one knew the truth 

Parents' voices calling their children, children's crying 
voices wanting their parents— many voices crossed one 
another in disorder, hit against the mud walls and echoed 
back, merely sounding wharr wharr wharr like groaning 

[ started to worry about my mother. Was my father safe 
And my big brother? 

Although time passed, none of my family appeared at the 
entrance to the shelter. I was too terrified to go out. The noise 
of the airplane, probably flying low, was constant 

The air in the trench gradually grew foul. | thought | was 
going to choke. I started to feel sick 

About five o'clock, my father came in looking healthy 
We were so very, very happy that we cried aloud togethe: 

Immediately my father held me up and took me out of the 
shelter, slipping between and straddling over many people 
How good the outside air tasted! 

| came to know the air for the first time then 

I suddenly pepped up. And I started to care for the in 
jured. Care— well, since I didn't know what to do, | asked 
them, ** What would you like?” Everyone equally answered, 
**Water!'' I searched around in the neighborhood, but clear 


water was nowhere to be found. Although there was a little 
pool of water in front of the shelter, that water was muddy and I 
couldn't let the injured drink it. As I remained at a loss, an 
injured person crawled out of the shelter, and I am sure he 
badly, badly craved water, for he put his mouth to the water by 
himself and gulped the muddy water as if it tasted good. Then, 
satisfied, he tried to crawl away, but before one minute passed, 
he dropped to the ground and no longer moved. When I went 
near him, he was already dead. 

One by one, the injured crawled out, drank from this 
muddy water, and, soon after finishing drinking, died without 
exception. Seeing this, I sank into thought: 

"How poor human beings are. They die from a single 
mouthful of water. '' 

A woman came to look for her child. She called the 
child's name in a loud voice, but no answer came from any- 
where. The woman went around taking a look one by one at 
those who died after drinking water. Suddenly she clung to 
one, This was the child she was looking for. The mother lifted 
up the corpse of the student, called his name loudly with her 
mouth pressed to the ear, beat the chest, patted the fingers, 
trying everything she could do. Gradually she seemed to go 
insane. 

The mother resembled my mother in age and appearance. 
The student, her child, looked very much like my big brother. I 
thought of my mother and big brother. Neither had come back. 
My big sister didn't show up, either. 

Suddenly, the mother let go of the body of her child and 
stood. She ran to those who were caring for the injured and 
grabbed both hands of one of them. 

= Why didn't you save my child?" the poor mother cried 
hysterically. 

I almost thought that the mother might now pummel and 
kill me. 

A student came reeling, supporting himself on someone 
else's shoulder. On looking carefully, it was my big brother 
who was in medical school. We ran to meet him. He was 
breathing with difficulty. 

On the way back to the shelter supporting my brother, as 
we approached the side-hole, we saw a young man lying there. 
It was a neighbor. Glancing at him, I was shocked. His belly 
was torn open, and his intestines had come out. Perhaps 
hearing our footsteps, he shouted in a loud voice. 

"Bring something ...can't you see what pain Pm in?... 
do something!... kill me!... come on... bring me some- 
thing sharp! ... o what pain! ... come o-on. . . who?" 

He was no longer conscious. Before our eyes, he dropped 
dead. I was so terrified that I went this way and that in a fluster. 
My body shakes even now when I recall this. 

That night we spent looking after my brother, quite beside 
ourselves. A lady from the same neighborhood unit was alone 
with big injuries, and we also cared for her. Since my mother 
never appeared after all our waiting, I cared for this lady with 
all my heart, pretending that she was my mother. However, 
this lady breathed her last before dawn. | started to worry 
seriously about my mother now. 

Since there was no doctor there, when the day dawned we 
took my heavily injured brother to the university hospital. Of 
the two remaining smoke stacks of the hospital, one was bent 
in the middle. Under it a temporary first aid post was open, and 
> professors and nurses of the university who had survived were 
busily working. If my brother had been healthy, he would have 
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been helping many patients with them. 

A doctor gave my brother many shots. Watching this, T 
was very happy. I felt certain that he would get better. 

But after all it was no good. On the fourth evening he 

called me and said in a faint voice, 

'"QGood-bye. We must part. Sakue, carry on with my 
dream. Study hard, and achieve what I was always saying I 
would do.’ 

He seemed to speak more, but I only saw his lips move 
and heard no words. Then he died. 

What he had always said was this: 

"I will study hard, become a worthy person, become a 
fine doctor, and let the world know my name." 

These words now became my duty. In my head these 
words are always alive. 

After that we returned to our old home again. The house 
was crushed, half burnt. Sitting in front of it, we waited for our 
mother to appear. Feeling that she might turn up unexpectedly, 
we waited vacantly, unable to work at all. 

Many, many people passed before us, 
corpses, 

In time, we started to feel that my mother and big sister 
might have been under the house. So we decided to dig under 
the crushed house. We dug and dug but we couldn’t find them. 
Even then, we kept on digging as though drawn by something. 

After digging all day, finally we came across something 
black. Encouraged, we dug on, and as expected found it to be a 
corpse. Was it my mother? My sister? Or a stranger? We dug 
around it to expose the entire body. The body was burnt black. 
Now we were to unearth the head. 

The head—- strangely, it was whole, unburnt. It was my 
sister. 

It was my sister, whom I had wanted to see so badly every 
day. Imagine my joy when I saw her face . . . I smiled despite 
myself. 

Then I suddenly became sad and cried. 

Now it was just my mother. The following day, and the 
day after, we patiently looked around for her. Maybe it was 
due to our efforts, or maybe my mother's soul pulled us: finally 
her corpse was found close by at a neighbor's place. She was 
dead facing the lady of the house. Frobabiy they had been 
talking about something. 

Surrounding my mother's body, we cried and at once felt 
relieved. | 

However, since we did not know what to do with the 
bodies, we just left them the way they were. We found not even 
one green leaf as far as we could see, let alone flowers for 
offerings. 

There were many chores which we survivors had to attend 
to. We could not afford to stay with my mother and sister. 

After a week, everybody started to incinerate corpses. It 
seemed that rigid rules had already disappeared. Survivors 
burnt close relatives separately one by one. Unidentified 
bodies were piled together and burnt. 

On the burnt fields of Urakami that now were in clear 
view, flames burning people were red here and there. 

My mother burnt red. 

My sister, too, burnt red. 

And they became a few bones. z 

Picking up those bones, we put them in the fireplace. 
Since this was such poor treatment, I was afraid that my 
mother and sister might resent us. 
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T" Since this ended it, we decided that we would retire to the 
- country. While we were preparing to move, from somewhere, 
. we don't know where, a girl of about three appeared in front of 
. us, and seeing me, she said, "'big sister," and clung to me. 
Surprised, I looked at her, but I did not recognize her at 
all. I asked her name, but couldn't find it out. We had no idea 
_ whose child she was. 
| "I'm not your big sister," 
said, 
** Yes, big sister, my big sister,’ 
smiling. 
I was sure that this child survived alone and that she had a 
big sister who looked like me. She was a really lovely girl. We 
“decided to raise her until some relative appeared. The girl 
became used to us right away. Lonesome as we were, having 
lost three members of the family, we started to laugh again and 
welcomed her as a new family member. Induced to laugh by 
the lovely little girl, we summoned new courage, and worked 
busily preparing to leave Nagasaki. 

After three days, when we were just about to leave, the 
girl disappeared. All of us searched, going separate ways, but 
we could not find the lovely girl. 

We left for the country, giving up our search. What on 
earth was that little angel girl? 


I said again and again, but she 


' and just clung to me, 





Sakaki Chizuyo (four at the time of the bombing) 


When the air raid alarm sounded, everyone went into the 
shelter. We took the rice still in the pot in which it had been 
|. .€ooked. When the alarm was cancelled, we ate together in the 
* shelter. Grandma, Father, Mother, big sister, little brother, 
B Kah- bó, and I were all there. 
7 Dad said, 
“Shall we go out and see?” 
So we went out. The sky was all blue. 
Mom said, 
“Tm going home to see. I'll be right back. 
Dad and Mom went home. 
After that, someone came running, screaming, 
“A bomb's falling —!"' 
=. Grandma and we three children were so surprised that we 
ran into the shelter and stayed still, pressing ourselves to the 
wall all the way in back. 


| _ After a long while, when we went outside, still scared, 
"every house, every one of them, was flat. 
| Then Dad and Mom came running hard. 

J We ate the rice from the pot. Since we had to leave some 
| for tomorrow, we ate one bowl each. We slept just like that in 
^a the snelter. 
| The following day, Dad and Mom went to Koba and built 
a hut. — 

We moved into this hut. 

Soon after that, Dad and Mom started to have pains. And, 
very much in pain, they died of atomic disease. 
















A So, Grandma went to the rice refining place. Big sister 
was taken to a relative's house. Kāh-bō was taken to the 
yachi family. 


I was taken to Aunt Yaeko's. 
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Aunt Yaeko married. So she took me with her io dns 
house we live in now. And Yamazaki Chizuyo, I am told, 


changed to Sakaki Chizuyo, which is now my name. 


At the Sakaki's there is a big sister who goes to girls’ 
school. When I’m bad, she scolds me, 

"Chizuyo!" 

Usually, she is nice and calls me. 

'"Chizu-chan. 

My new dad is also a kind dad. 

By now, I call Aunt Yaeko "Mom. Mom sometimes 
scolds me out of respect for Dad and mv big sister. 





When I’m sad, I think of my cid mom. 


Kataoka Yasuo (ten at the time of the bombing) 


That day I had been babysitting since the morning. 

The air raid alarm was cancelled, so | took the baby to 
Mother for nursing. Mother was working in the fieid. Even 
while the baby was nursing, | was restless because | hacen s an 
air raid mi ight begin again at any moment. 

When the baby had as much milk as he wanted, i went 
home with him. Then I sat at home, but Í couldn't keep my 
mind off air raids, and I couldn't settle on babysitting. study, 
or play. 

So, I held my baby brother and sat on the veranda where 
we could see Mother in the field. — At that moment, a white 
light pierced my eyes. 

Still holding my little brother, without thinking I went fai 
on my tummy. Something like dust filled the whole place, 
choking us. At last, I could no longer breathe. 

When I came to, the baby I thought I stili held was nal 
there any more. Frantic, I tried to look for him, However, my 
body did not move. | writhed with ali my might, but sal! 
could not move. And it was all dark around me. 

Before I knew it, I was voicing a prayer over and ove 
again: “O merciful Lord, deliver us.” 





























When I opened my eyes unthinki: Bh Hy, y, 
narrow white thing before my eyes. When 
something like a cloud. After I thougt 
realized that it was the outside light pe t 
of the crushed house— I was under the house. 
Now with a really desperate eff. 
strength and tried to move my body. Thi 
pull my hands and legs through big p pieces wood: 
move my body. I tried hard to get out, aiming reward 
strip of sky between the pillars. And Í just t ba pii ü 
climb out. At the same time my big sister ais 
baby was no longer in my arms. 
Although I thought only our house ! 
looked around, every house was totally ena What : 
of big bomb fell, and where, | wondered and wondered 
Terrified, I ran in to the shelter in the mountain, holding th 
baby. There were two people who had bad burns. Whe: 
found them to be Mother and little brother, | was startled. 
was really strange that people in the field < could have burns. 
I ran to my mother right away and clung to her. 
*'Cheer up, cheer up," 


















I said, but at heart I worried and worried that Mother 
might die soon. So, I prayed to the Lord with all my heart. 

Mother said to my little brother who was in pain by her 
side, 

‘*Pray to the Lord. Ask the Virgin Mary to pray for you." 

Without resisting, my little brother started to recite "Ave 
Maria.” Hearing my little brother's voice of prayer under his 
painful breath, I couldn't believe that my little brother whom I 
had played with until this morning was really going to die, and 
I was so sad that I wanted to tear my heart. Mother, too, looked 
in pain, reciting a prayer. 

Father whom we had waited and waited for finally 
showed up in the late afternoon, looking unhurt. I was so 
happy that my nerves relaxed despite myself. 

My brother continued to pray “‘Ave Maria" all this 
while, but after dark he suddenly became silent. Feeling him 
with my hand, I knew that he died then. 

Since then there hasn't been a day that I don’t think of my 
little brother. 

Mother, who I thought might die, finally survived. How- 
ever, her scars from the burns are stiff, so she can't move 
normally. Even so, she cheers herself up and works in the field 
every day. Thanks to that I can go to school. 

Mother has big keloid scars from the burns. But I don't 
think them ugly. 


Sakamoto Suguru (five at the time of the bombing) 


My house was in the mountain in the back of the ca- 
thedral. 

At that time Mother was working in the paddies down 
below. Big sister and I were inside. — The engine noise of the 
airplane was heard. 

Flash, it went. Boom, a big sound was heard and the 
house crashed. 

I was under a pillar. I got up by myself and came out. 

Big sister was under a wall. She, too, got up by herself 
and came out. 

Both of us went to the shelter. 

Mother had come up from the paddies to the foot of the 
shelter. She was sleeping there silently. Her hair was burning. 

Three stranger uncles came and carried my mother sleep- 
ing into the shelter. 

Since there was dirt on her face, I washed it with water. 

After that, big sister and I went inside and sat beside our 
mother. 

Then, a stranger uncle put his hand on Mother and said to 
my big sister, 

"This person's dead." 

Then he brought a straw mat, wrapped mother in it, dug 
the earth in front of the trench, and buried her. 


I always go there with my sister to weed. 
While weeding, I think of Mother who is sleeping under- 
neath. 
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Mine Noriko (six at the time of the bombing) 


Mother took me to the shelter and said, 

" Airplanes ll come, so don't go out, stay still — 

Putting her basket on her shoulders, she went to get grass 
for the goats. 

Inside the shelter there were strangers, too. Since the 
flame of the lamp mother had lighted was small, I tried to pull 
the wick to make the flame bigger— at that moment there was a 
flash in front of my eyes. 

I thought the lamp had fallen. But the lamp had not fallen. 
Boom, boom—.... 

Scared, a cry broke out of my mouth. 

Inside the trench it shook and dirt fell here and there. | 
shouted, 

"A bomb...." 

In a while, many people came into the shelter. 

I was really worried because Mother didn't come. So, I 
looked at the faces of people coming in one by one, but still 
mother didn't come. 

Those who came in were all pale, their hair was in disar- 
ray, and blood was streaming from their heads, hands, and 
faces. They talked fast and stammeringly, 

"Wh-what... wasthat?..."' 

"Overwhelming, indeed. ..."' 

"It dropped behind my house, I’m sure." 

"No, I'm sure on the armory.’ 

"How many did they drop? .. ."' 

"Quite a lot, I'd say." 

Since an adult mentioned the armory, for the first time 1 
remembered my big brother. My big brother had not returned 
since he had gone to the factory yesterday. 

50, thinking that my big brother might die, I couldn't help 
going thump, thump, feeling scared. 

Then Mother came running, panting. 

There was dirt on her face. When it had flashed, she had 
jumped into the potato field, she told us. Still grasping the cord 
of the empty basket, she repeated many times, 

""Noriko, Noriko, how did you make out? 
you make out?” 

Big brother who worked at the armory came back after 
about an hour, with a wound in the side of his belly. Blood was 
streaming down his clothes. 

I followed Mother to see our house. We found that our 
house and our neighbors' houses had all burnt down. 

When we went to the storehouse, we found that a lot of 
rice, wheat, and potatoes were burnt. 

Mother and I wrapped as many burnt potatoes as her 
kimono could hold. 

I thought that our goats must have died, but they were 
bleating as usual. _ 


... How did 


I gave grass to the goats. And we went back to the shelter © 


and gave burnt potatoes to the neighbors. 
Everyone was glad, thanked Mother, and ate them with 
pleasure, skin and all. Jr 
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The Gap between the Natural and 
Social Sciences Sometimes Leaves 


the Public Poorly Informed 


by John W. Powell 


In his book On Human Nature, sociobiologist Edward O. 
Wilson expresses many of the frustrations of natural scientists, 
complaining that the intellectual community has failed to rec- 
ognize the importance of their contributions.' He attributes 
this partly to the natural scientists’ lack of literary ability and 
laments that even those who *'step outside scientific material- 
ism to participate in the [dominant] culture" have almost 
never been able ‘‘to close the gap between the two worlds of 
discourse.’’ But he directs his main criticism at those who 
work in the social sciences. He argues that they control the 
cultural establishment and that their reflections ''are devoid of 
the idioms of chemistry and biology, as though humankind 
were still in some sense a numinous spectator of physical 
reality.” 


There is merit in Dr. Wilson's complaint. As science. 
reveals more about our world and ourselves, it changes our 


lives and forces us to question many long held assumptions. 
But this is just one side of the coin. It is not only a matter of 
technical terminology and often indifferent prose; it is also the 
natural scientists’ frequent failure to point out— perhaps 
sometimes even to recognize—the social or historical impli- 
cations of their work that restricts so much of it to a limited 
audience of fellow professionals. 


An unusual example of this problem was a report a few 
years ago in S^*:ace, the journal of the American Association 
for the Ad: ancement of Science. Written by a six-man joint 
American—South Korean research team, the article described 
the s uccessful effort to isolate and reproduce the elusive patho- 


]. Edward O. Wilson, On Human Nature (New York: Bantam Books, 1979), 
p. 210 f. 
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‘*Do not fail to read this essay, was what the Bulletin 
editors said in their introduction to John Powell's - 
pan's Germ Warfare: The U.S. Cover-up of a War 
Crime”’ (Vol. 12, No. 4: Oct.-Dec., 1980 





, ünd we very 
much agree. John Powell describes the present 4 
one of the postscripts he has written to that 1€ 






The Editors 





` The researchers 
x Medical Ke 

erick, Maryland 
dan understanding 


gen of Korean hemorrhagic fever (RHP). 
worked under the auspices of the U.S. An 
search Institute of Infectious Diseases at F n 
and made a significant contribution toward 
of this disease. 

Missing from the report, however, was any mention of 
the history of KHF, which would have been of public interest 
and which also would have explained why for thirty years the 
U.S. Army has been providing funds for KHF research. Aside 
from technical descriptions of their laboratory work, they 
reported little about this presumed viral infection that is 
thought to be acquired by man via inhalation af the dust from 
dried feces of the field rodent Apodemus agrarias, or possibly 
from bites of its parasite, the mite Lailaps jettmari vitzthum. 
The disease is characterized in man by ac ute fever, bload 
poisoning, capillary damage, hemorrhaging. kidney impair- 
ment, and sometimes death. 

They did not tell their readers that Korean he 
fever, Are called b sa hem jn : 




































search for exotic SE eC. age nts in the 1930s and 
1940s. As with many diseases, its origin is unknown and à its 
early history is dou ^ Ease Songe "o fever had | long 








P the U.S. Army Medical Research insu i e 
erick, MD), and Ho Wang Lee, Pyung Woo Lee of the | 
Diseases, Korea University Medical College (Secag, 
Hemorrhagic Fever: Propagation of the Etiologic Agent 
Human Origin," Science (6 March 1981), pp. 1066-45. 


remain localized. Early Russian fur hunters and traders who 
came down with the disease in the areas north of the Amur 
River did not spread it when they moved on. Oddly, these 
neighboring Siberian-Manchurian pockets of infection had not 
merged to form larger areas, even though all are thought to 
have existed perhaps for centuries. It was a disease of mod- 
erate importance to humans, and then only to those who 
occasionally travelled through this bleak and sparsely in- 
habited section of the globe. 

Nevertheless, it put in a surprising and explosive appear- 
ance during the Korean War, seemingly making an uncharac- 
teristic leap of some 400 miles to the middle of the Korean 
peninsula where it caused widespread infection and some 
fatalities among American soldiers. In its present form, KHF 
continues as a serious health problem in Korea and has spread 
to other parts of the world. It is not yet known whether its new 
mobility and greater infectivity for man is a natural mutation 
stemming from its introduction to Korea, or whether it is the 
result of earlier laboratory manipulation by Japanese Army 
scientists. 

The Japanese launched a full scale effort to turn microbes 
into weapons shortly after their conquest of Manchuria in the 
early 1930s. By 1945 Japan was far ahead of the United States 
and other nations in the technology of disabling and killing 
people by infection. The program was top secret and it was not 
until after the end of World War II that American investigators 
succeeded in prying the story out of the Japanese participants. 
U.S. scientists were rushed to Tokyo to interview the Japanese 
experts. The material was considered ''highly sensitive” and 
was immediately classified and shipped to Fort Detrick, the 
U.S. biological warfare (BW) center at Frederick, Maryland. 
Obtained under the Freedom of Information Act (FOIA), these 
long secret U.S. documents reveal that one of the chief reasons 
for Japan’s superior BW expertise was that humans, including 
American prisoners-of-war, were used as laboratory guinea 
pigs and that all lost their lives.’ 


A 1947 interview with Dr. (Lt. Gen.) Masaji Kitano and 
Dr. Shiro Kasahara conducted by Dr. Edwin V. Hill, chief of 
Basic Sciences at Fort Detrick, revealed details of a Japanese 
experiment with EHF that was possibly one of the most exact, 
if chilling, scientific studies in the history of human disease: 
‘*Subsequent cases were produced either by blood or blood- 
free extracts of liver, spleen or kidney derived from individu- 
als sacrificed at various times during the course of the disease. 
Morphine was employed for this purpose... Mortality in 
experimental cases was 100% due to the procedure of sacrific- 
ing [the human] experimental subjects.’** 

Five years after the end of World War H the Korean War 
began, and within a year a witches' brew of diseases broke out 
in North Korea. Widespread immunization and spraying of 





3. For a detailed discussion of Japan's biological warfare program see John 
W. Powell, "Japan's Germ Warfare: The U.S. Cover-up of a War Crime," 
Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars, Vol. 12, No. 4 (Oct.-Dec. 1980), pp. 
2—17, and "Japan's Biological Weapons: 1930-45,” The Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists (October 1981), pp. 43—53. 

4. '"Songo-Epidemic Hemorrhagic Fever,” an enclosure to the Hill Report, 
dated 13 November 1947. Released by Dugway Proving Ground in response 
to a Freedom of Information Act request. 


U.S. positions with pesticides prevented these multiple epi- 
demics from infecting American troops, with one exception: 
epidemic hemorrhagic fever. 

The first cases among American soldiers were reported in 
June 1951! along the 38th parallel. The illness was not im- 
mediately identified by U.S. Army doctors. A number of 
diseases, such as malaria, infectious mononucleosis, relapsing 
fever, and meningitis were postulated and, one-by-one, dis- 
counted. Eventually (after U.S. medical personnel consulted 
General Kitano) a correct diagnosis was made. It was a matter 
of some urgency as fatalities among infected American sol- 
diers initially ranged between 20 and 30 percent. * 
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If the authors of the KHF article in Science had 
explained, even if only in passing, that their suc- 
cess in growing the KHF pathogen in vitro was an 
important step in the thirty year struggle to control 
this Korean War disease, and had mentioned that 
it earlier had been one of Japan’s biological war- 
fare agents, their report no doubt would have re- 
ceived the attention it deserved. One wonders how 
many other scientific reports with significant so- 
cial and historical implications pass unnoticed. 





During the latter half of 1951 more than one thousand 
U.S. servicemen came down with EHF. During the first 
months of 1952 only a few cases were noted, but in April 
infection began again with five hundred new cases reported by 
mid-July. Back-tracking the victims to their units revealed that 
"the epidemic area extend[ed] as a belt across the penin- 
sula...''^ Although unable to find a cure, U.S. doctors de- 
veloped a supportive treatment that lowered mortality rates. 
An in-depth study of 300 selected cases flown to the Osaka 
U.S. Army Hospital in Japan refined the treatment and fatali- 
ties were reduced even further.’ 

With the end of the Korean conflict EHF became a minor 
medical problem for the United States. However, it has con- 
tinued as a war legacy in Korea. In 1974 Dr. Ho Wang Lee, 
professor of microbiology at Korea University's College of 
Medicine and one of the authors of the report in Science, 
reported that although EHF was confined to the area of the 38th 
parallel during the war, it began to advance southward in 1970, 
‘to the city of Daejeon in 1971, and to almost all over South 





5. Lt. (JG) Berry B. Monroe, M. C., USNR, "Epidemic Hemorrhagic 
Fever," North Carolina Medical Journal (February 1952), pp. 91—93. 

6. Joseph E. Smadel, M.D., F. A.P.H.A., Chief, Department of Virus and 
Rickettsial Diseases, Army Medical Service, Graduate School, Walter Reed 
Army Medical Center, Washington, D.C., ‘‘Epidemic Hemorrhagic Fever," 
American Journal of Public Health (October 1953), pp. 1327—1330. 

7. Col. George M. Powell, F.A.C.P., M.C., U.S. Army, **Hemorrhagic 
Fever: A Study of 300 Cases," Medicine (May 1954), pp. 97-153. 


photo by Seichi Morimura, courtesy of John Powell 
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Lt. General Shiro Ishii, founder of the Japanese biological warfare (BW) Lt. General Masaji Kitano headed Unit 
program and commander of Unit 731, the code name of the chief BW installa- sence and worked with Dr. Kasahara or 
" tion, which was located near the city of Harbin in Northeast China experiments, General Kitano is reported 
disease to Japan and later publicly claimed tha 
American army doctors when they were puzzled ! e es 
U.S. troops in Korea 
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The author interviewing Dr. Shiro Kasahara, who conducted experiments with Korean hemorrhagu 
fever using Allied prisoners-of-war as human guinea pigs. 
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The skeleton of one of the buildings at Unit 731. The installation was burned 
and dynamited by the Japanese in the closing days of World War II in an effort 


to preserve secrecy. Stocks of biological and ‘‘germ bombs'' were also 
destroyed, as were the remaining human guinea pigs, who were poisoned and 
their bodies incinerated. ''It took thirty hours to lay them in ashes," one 
participant later stated. 


Korea, except Che ju-do, Cheollanam-do and Pusan City, in 
1972 and 1973.""* 

In 1976 Dr. Lee further reported that while KHF (EHF by 
then had been renamed Korean hemorrhagic fever) '*occurred 
for the first time in Korea in 1951," it had subsequently 
become endemic in South Korea and that *'from 100 to 800 
cases have been reported every year. '' He stated that in 1975 
"KHF cases admitted to hospitals were about 610 with 6.5% 
fatality (370 Korean army personnel, 239 civilians and | 
American soldier). " 

Other investigators have pointed out that many Koreans 
rarely see a doctor, even when seriously ill, and have sug- 
gested that actual cases of KHF in the civilian population may 
be considerably higher than the official figures indicate. While 
little information is available from North Korea, South Korean 
researchers believe that KHF has also become established 
north of the 38th parallel, which divides the two Koreas. 

On 6 September 1979, the Japan Times quoted Dr. Lee as 
saying that KHF had been contracted by many Japanese medi- 
cal researchers and that he believed it had become indigenous 
to Japan. There were sixty-seven known cases among labora- 
tory workers, the paper stated. On 24 April 1981, the Mainichi 
Daily News in Tokyo reported that KHF was spreading to the 
general public, with five people living in four different pre- 
fectures reported infected up to that time. 
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8. U.S. Army report by Dr. Ho Wang Lee, 1974. Distributed by National 
Technical Information Service, catalogue 4 AD-AO009- 122. 

9. Ho Wang Lee, M.D., Ph.D., Professor of Microbiology, College of 
Medicine, Korea University, Seoul, Korea, ''Korean Hemorrhagic Fever,” 
(Address: c/o U.S. Army Research & Development Group, Far East, APO 
San Francisco 96343). 
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In its | June 1981 issue, the Japanese weekly Sankei 
reviewed the history of KHF since its discovery in Manchuria 
by Japanese biological warfare researchers. The article alleged 
that at the time of Japan's surrender in August 1945, General 
Kitano had brought back to Japan a culture of KHF which had 
been developed after repeated animal and human passages. If 
this allegation is correct, it would be interesting to know what 
he did with it, since he and Dr. Kasahara up to that time had 
been maintaining cultures only by periodic re-infection of 
human experimentees or the rodent Apodemus agrarius. 

Meanwhile, in 1958 and 1961 KHF epidemics broke out 
for the first time in areas of East and South China. Researchers 
concluded that the Chinese outbreaks were caused by a virus 
identical or closely related to the Korean type. '? As yet unde- 
termined is how these forms of KHF attained such widespread 
geographic distribution. Did KHF jump from Manchuria- 
Siberia to Korea and thence to Japan? Or did it journey to Japan 
with Dr. Kitano and then escape to Korea? Or is it possible that 
similar or related strains have existed from time immemorial in 
many parts of the world but have only recently been 
recognized? 

While these questions may remain unanswered, it seems 
clear that since its arrival in Korea, KHF has undergone a 
metamorphosis that has increased its virulence and infectivity 
for humans, and underscores a concern of the late Dr. LeRoy 
D. Fothergill, for many years scientific adviser to the U.S. 
biological warfare laboratories at Fort Detrick. Speculating 
about possible side effects stemming from the introduction of a 
pathogen into a new area, he wrote: 


Everything that breathes in the exposed area has an opportunity 
to be exposed to the agent. This will involve vast numbers of 
mammals, birds, reptiles, amphibians and insects . . . 

It is possible that many species would be exposed to an agent for 
the first time in their evolutionary history... Would new and 
unusual zoonotic foci of endemic disease be established? Would it 
create the basis for possible genetic evolution of microorganisms 
in new directions with changes in virulence for some species? 
Would it establish public health and environmental problems that 
are unique and beyond our present experience? '' 


If the authors of the KHF article in Science had explained, 
even if only in passing, that their success in growing the KHF 
pathogen in vitro was an important step in the thirty year 
struggle to control this Korean War disease, and had men- 
tioned that it earlier had been one of Japan's biological warfare 
agents, their report no doubt would have received the attention 
it deserved. One wonders how many other scientific reports 
with significant social and historical implications pass 
unnoticed. 

Edward Wilson has raised an important issue. While the 
social scientists may well not have accorded natural science 
the attention it deserves, it would also seem that the natural 
scientists sometimes cannot see the forest for the trees. And we 
are all the losers. * 





10. Lancet (12 April 1980), pp. 819—820, 


Il. Leroy D. Fothergill, M.D., ''Biological Warfare: Nature & Conse- 
quences, '' Texas State Journal of Medicine (January 1964). 





Women’s Industrial Employment 


in Kerala, India 


by P. M. Mathew* 


Introduction 

This paper examines the dynamics of relations of produc- 
tion in Kerala industry in regard to women’s employment 
opportunities. The changing conditions of women’s industrial 
employment in India, and in Kerala in particular, should be 
examined at two levels: wage employment, especially in tra- 
ditional industries; and self-employment, ranging from 
women’s small-scale enterprises to relatively large-scale 
enterprises run by voluntary organizations of women, chari- 


*This is the revised version of a paper presented in a seminar on Industrial 
Workers and Social Change held in Surat in February 1985. A shorter and 
differently organized version of this paper has also appeared as ' "Exploitation 
of Women Labour: An Analysis of Women's Employment in Kerala" in 
Social Scientist, Volume 13, Number 10-11 (October-November 1985), pp. 
28—47. I wish to thank the participants in the seminar who commented on this 
paper, and K, Mathew Kurien, V. N. Deshpande, P. N. Verghese, Jan Bre- 
man, Arvind Das, Jana Evetett, and two anonymous referees of the Bulletin of 
Concerned Asian Scholars who have helped me sharpen its arguments, Need- 
less to say, none of them are implicated in any defects and shortcomings that 
may remain. 

I. C. Moser and K. Young, '" Women of the Working Poor,” 
Development Studies Bulletin 12:3 (July 1981); N. Heyzer, 
Framework of Analysis,” IDS Bulletin 12:3 (July 1981). 

2. Pat Caplan, '"Women's Voluntary Social Welfare Work in India: The 
Cultural Construction of Gender and Class," BCAS 17:1 (Jan. -Mar. 1985), 
20-31; Pat Caplan, Class and Gender in India (London: Tavistock, 1985); 
Carol Andreas, When Women Rebel: The Rise of Popular Feminism in Peru 
(Westport, CT: Lawrence Hill, 1985). 
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Third World Cities (New York, NY: John Wiley, 19 
label all the ways of making a living, irrespective of 
productivity, as income opportunities. 

4. Ibid., 5. 

5. Recent studies have tended to enclose the ten “inte 
tion marks to suggest that it has no intrinsic mesiim 
Michael Sutcliffe, '' ‘Developing’ the Urban : al} 
Africa: The Conformist Paradigm and [is Fallacies.” L 
Change 15:5 (1974). 






dynamics of each independently. The non-dualist approach, 
on the other hand, denies the independent existence of the 
informal sector and emphasizes that the characteristics of these 
‘lower forms’ should be defined in terms of their relationships 
with the dominant forms of production in the economy, and 
that these dominant forms of production constitute part of a 
structure of dominance and dependence existing on a world 
scale.° 

A non-dualist approach to the analysis of the economy, by 
its very logic, considers economic activity as a continuum. 
The logic of a continuum denies the existence of a sector. 
Therefore, the subject matter of what has been described as the 
informal sector cannot be easily identified and can be dis- 
cussed only in terms of the relations of production according to 
time and space. As Wells and Sutcliffe point out, the partici- 
pants in the informal sector may be part-time or even full-time 
employees in the formal economy, or members of households 
that live for the most part on formal wages.” If the relations of 
production are intertwined in a continuum, they can be ana- 
lyzed at the cross-section level, that is, as observed pheno- 
mena. If time-series values of proxy variables for both types of 
production could be graphed, two types of surfaces would 
result: an informal surface where the relations of production 
are essentially informal, and a formal surface where they are 
predominantly capitalistic. The continuous nature of the econ- 
omy, in which the formal and informal surfaces are inter- 
twined, would mean that the latter surface is a creation of the 
formal surface, and of the state that represents its interests. 
And the informal surface serves the interests of the formal 
surface in both economic and political ways. . 

The structural linkages between the two surfaces and the 
functional linkages of the informal surface with the formal one 
result in highly competitive and exploitative conditions that 
compel and/or enable capitalists to cheapen certain aspects of 
production, and workers to accept a lower wage packet.* The 
extraction of surplus value by capitalists involves lengthening 
of the working day, worsening conditions of work, etc., but 
the demographic response to such conditions (high fertility 
rates because the larger the family the more helping hands to 
support the family) ensures the continual growth of the surplus 
labor pool and of the informal sector. 

A legitimized informal surface? also benefits the political 
interests of dominant capitalism. Starting in the early 1950s, 


SEHIREERENDEAUUNMLUERITOMARULOUHSIIEUIE TENE AE RET MTT UTE SAGEM ANC LUNCW QUIDNE LCE ITE TET STEELE RTE NEI, 


5. Recent studies have tended to enclose the term ‘informal sector’ in quota- 
. tion marks to suggest that it has no intrinsic meaning. See Paul Wellings and 
Michael Sutcliffe, “ ‘Developing’ the Urban Informal Sector in South 
Africa: The Conformist Paradism and Its Fallacies,” Development and 
Change 15:5 (1974). 

6. John Harriss, ‘The Mode of Production Controversy: Themes and Prob- 
lems of the Debate," Working Paper No. 6 (Madras: Madras Institute of 
Development Studies, 1982). 


7. Wellings and Sutcliffe, ** ‘Developing’ the Informal Sector,” 520. 


8. A. N. Bose, ‘The Informal Sector in Calcutta Metropolitan Economy,” 
ILO-—WEP Working Paper (Geneva: ILO, 1974). 

9. What [ have called the ‘informal sector’ was considered bad, illegal, black 
market, and parasitic and hence a social evil in the 1950s and 1960s. It was 
because of the active interest taken by the ILO that the informal sector got 
legitimacy after the early 1970s. See David Simpson, ''Urban Poverty, 
Informal Sector Activity and Inter-Sectoral Linkages: Evidence from Wind- 
hock, Namibia,” Development and Change 15:4 (1984). 


the situation of the poor in developing countries has been 
receiving explicit attention as development administrators, 
planners, and aid donors have increasingly become preoc- 
cupied with the widening socioeconomic disparities in Third 
World countries. Many policy statements show the embarrass- 
ment of the capitalist class and its regimes anxious to show off 
their development achievements, and the fears of most govern- 
ments that the poor might eventually pose a revolutionary 
threat. Various writers have pointed out that governments have 
given increasing attention to policing, excluding, and even 
hiding the poor. ? This inherent political strategy is evident in 
India in the Community Development Program (CDP) that 
evolved in the early 1950s and the anti-poverty and self- 
employment programs meant for weaker groups, especially 
women. 


Capital views the cooperatives as recruiting agents 
for cheap labor. It may be argued that cheap labor 
is otherwise available, as a buyers’ market for 
unskilled and semi-skilled labor prevails in 
Kerala. Direct recruitment and employment of 
labor by the capitalists involves risk, however. 
There is the risk of the unionization of labor, and 
for monopoly capital operating at an international 
level, direct employment creates diseconomies that 
are absent in the case of supervised employment 
such as employment through women's organi- 
zations. 


The discriminatory pricing of labor power according to 
gender and age has been another important strategy employed 
by capital to achieve its economic and political objectives. 
According to Moser and Young, there are two major factors 
within capitalism that enable women's work to be unpaid and 
unrecognized or poorly paid and marginalized.'' These are the 
privatization of women's work in the family and the contribu- 
tion of women as subsidiary workers. In India women continue 
their productive role in the family, but this role has been 
increasingly integrated with certain sectors of capitalist pro- 
duction through the efforts of public authorities and various 
women's voluntary organizations. 

In the various women-dominated industries of Kerala 
there are several ways in which the labor of the small producers 
is subordinated to large-scale capital. In most of the traditional 
industries there is direct subordination, whereas in most of the 
relatively modern industries subordination is indirect. 


IO. Dennis J. Cohen, “The People Who Get in the Way: Poverty and 
Development in Jakarta,” Politics 9:1 (1974). 


11. Moser and Young, ‘‘Women of the Working Poor,” 55. 





p Table 1 
Castewise Distribution of Women Workers in Some Industries in Kerala 
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2 Women Workers in the Unorganised Sector of Coir Industry in Kerala (ICSSR Project, 1978) 


3 Women Workers in the Cashew Industry in Kerala (ICSSR Project, 1979) 


4 An Evaluative Study of Women's Organisations in Kerala (ICSSR Project, 1984) 


+The upper row of numbers in each of the four categories represents the number of women interviewed. 


*The processing of coconut husks into yarn out of which mats are made. 





Through subcontracting and ‘‘buying-up’’ schemes, women's 
organizations have operated as intermediaries between the 
small producers and capital. 


Gender-Based Division of Labor in Kerala 


According to 1981 census figures, ^ only one-fifth of all 
Indian women are in the labor force, and the remainder are not 
engaged in economically productive activities. In addition to 
the smallness of the proportion of working women, marginal- 
ity is an important emerging phenomenon. Two-thirds of the 
female labor force are engaged in full-time work, while the 
other one-third are classified as marginal workers. Marginal 
workers are those who have been economically active only 
part of the year. Marginality is mainly a female phenomenon, 
since only one out of twenty-five working men are marginally 
occupied, in contrast to one out of every three working women. 

Census data shows two important trends relating to work 
participation rates: the women's work participation rate in the 
country as a whole has been significantly lower than that of men, 
and the relative gap between men and women in this regard has 
been increasing since the women's work participation rate has 
been markedly declining. Labor participation of women in 
Kerala falls in line with the national trend; it has been declining 
practically all through the present century. In 1981 a smaller 
ratio of women (17 percent) were found to be economically 
active in Kerala as compared with the whole of India (21 
percent). Leela Gulati points out that this phenomenon has to be 
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12. The time-series comparability of figures in the Indian Census has some 
limitations. Therefore, the following results should be taken with caution. 


viewed in the light of the faster population growth rate in 
Kerala before 1970. This would be the reason the work, partic 
pation rate has declined for both men and women in the state, 
Moreover, increasing literacy in the state means that both males 
and females spend a longer time in schools there than in {he rest 
of the country. 
The occupational distribution of working 
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ment of women is more concentrated in the unorganized sector 
of the Kerala economy than it is nationally. 

A recent study" of the period from 1966 to 1971 shows 
that while 8.4 percent of working men in India were engaged in 
modern occupations, the corresponding figure for women was 
only 3.9 percent. According to the 27th round of the National 
Sample Survey (NSS), while 14.2 percent of working men 
were ''working in enterprises/professions as regular salaried 
employees or wage labourers,” the corresponding percentage 
for working women was only 4.3." 

Some studies on women in the informal sector show that a 
process of migration from rural to urban and semi-urban areas 
has been taking place. This has been attributed not to the 
attraction of opportunities in the urban areas, but rather to 
pauperization caused by the disappearance of traditional 
avenues of employment for women. '* Though migration from 
rural to urban areas in Kerala is not so acute as in the case of 
other states, it has been taking place from traditional occupa- 
tions to modern ones. '^ Traditionally industries such as peel- 
ing of cashews, coir spinning, and fish processing were con- 
sidered ‘‘inferior’’ occupations that women of higher castes 
rarely engaged in, but the emerging trend has been for more 
and more women belonging to higher castes to be employed in 
these occupations. However, inter-caste and inter-country 
movement of women to the service sector is a unique phe- 
nomenon of Kerala. 

Since high status communities such as Christians and 
Nairs were traditionally landowners, the departure of increas- 
ing numbers of these people for employment in industries led 
to their becoming alienated from the land and consequently 
becoming poorer (see table 1). This is shown by the data on 
landownership. In terms of both land and total assets, worker 
households are dismally poor (see table 2). 

The trend in migration of women further explains the 
above occupational pattern. In the case of the female popula- 
tion, Kerala presents an unusual situation of both a relatively 
high rural push (migration from rural to urban areas) and 
reverse migration (from urban to rural areas). Moreover, un- 
like the case of other states, both of these variables showed 
positive rates of growth during the 1961—71 period; from 10 
percent to 11 percent in the case of rural push, and from 6 
percent to 8 percent in the case of reverse push." 

Quantitative evidence on employment trends and migra- 
tion indicates declining employment opportunities for women 
in the sectors where they traditionally had been employed, and 
employment in other sectors has not adequately compensated 
for this. This expanding buyers' market for unskilled labor, 
together with Kerala's peculiar situation of rural-urban con- 
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Table 2 
Distribution of Women Workers in Certain Industries 
According to Land-size and Assets per Household 


Industry — (nacre) — Household (in Rs) 
Coir 0.11 3053.54 
Cashew 0.16 2407.88 
Food processing 0.07 22590.00 
Electronics 0.35 29954.61 
State average* 0.17 


Sources: Same as for Table 1. 


*' Total land area divided by total number of households. 





tinuum, attracts a class of investors (predominantly capitalists) 
to invest in places other than the urban centers. Though the rate 
of growth of industrial investment in the private sector is not 
significant, an expanding supply of unemployed and underem- 
ployed women laborers in the villages assures investors high 
rates of return. 

The setting up of modern industries in rural areas in- 
creases competition in the labor market. While earlier, in some 
of the traditional industries, caste and social status prevented 
easy flow of labor from high castes, the introduction of appa- 
rently **modern'' industries cuts these barriers. Thus there is 
more competition in the labor market, leading to declining real 
wages and deplorable working and living conditions of 
workers. 


Women in Traditional Industries 


There is no aggregate official data regarding the participa- 
tion of women in the industrial sector of Kerala. This limits the 
scope of an analysis of women’s roles as one has to depend 
upon estimates. Agriculture was the major sector in which 
Kerala women were engaged in the past. Gradually industries 
emerged that are considered traditional because of their early 
origins and the processes and procedures involved, such as 
coir (the processing of coconut husks into yarn out of which 
such items as mats are made) in the 1860s and cashew in the 
early years of the present century. The emergence of these 
traditional industries opened up employment for women in the 
industrial sector. Coir, fishing, cashew, and beedi (a type of 
Indian cigarette) are the leading traditional industries in the 
state, and together they account for approximately 71.16 per- 
cent of the total employment in this sector. In coir and cashew 
about 95 percent of the employment is accounted for by wom- 
en, whereas in the case of beedi and fishing, they are 20 and 30 
percent respectively. 

In most traditional industries of Kerala, women have a 
dominant position in the workforce. Workers in some of these 
traditional industries were recruited from the lowest rungs of 
the social and economic ladder—Harijans in the case of the 
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cashew industry, and Ezhavas in the coir industry. Harijan was 
the term used by Mahatma Gandhi for the so-called untouch- 
able castes, and Harijans belong to the lowest level of the caste 
hierarchy all over India, whereas Ezhavas in Kerala are a lower 
caste but just above the Harijans. Exclusive dependence on the 
agricultural sector for work meant for them low and uncertain 
income, arbitrary terms and conditions of work, and long 
spells of forced idleness. The establishment of cashew and coir 
‘*factories’’ opened up some chances of regular wage employ- 
ment for these agricultural workers. The overriding desire to 
overcome social barriers and achieve freedom to work was 
another strong incentive to seek work in these factories. More 
specifically, work in these factories meant the prospect of 
money wages, fixed hours of work, and, more importantly, 
continuity inemployment, although it also meant longer work- 
ing hours. 

Other traditional industries such as weaving with hand- 
looms, making beedi, and processing fish began later than 
cashew and coir. Although society in general looked down 
upon working in cashew and coir factories, this has not been 
the case in these other industries. Women from higher castes 
have been increasingly employed in these industries and have 
attached a superior status to such work. They also look down 
upon trade unionism, and the capitalists have exploited both 
these factors to their advantage. 

The system of recruitment of labor is similar in most 
traditional industries. In addition to women, large numbers of 
children are recruited for work in cashew and coir factories. 
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was to distribute fish to the women workers for peeling and to 
keep accounts relating to their wages. 

The piece-rate system was one of the most effective forms 
of work supervision, quality control, and extension of working 
hours. This system predominated in the coir industry, but rates 
varied according to factory and product.” In the cashew in- 
dustry, since wages were not paid for broken kernels, workers 
had to be extremely careful in shelling and peeling nuts.^' In 
the fish processing industry, a flat rate of peeling wastage was 
fixed, and if the wastage exceeded this ceiling, wages were 
cut, but actually the wastage varied according to the size and 
variety of shrimps peeled." Workers also were severely pun- 
ished for eating cashew kernels or taking prawns for their own 
use. Sexual exploitation of workers by supervisors was ram- 
pant in all three industries. 


Informalization 


A second phase in the growth of women’s employment in 
Kerala has been the process of informalization that took place 
in most traditional industries. By informalization we mean a 
change in the organization of production and the relations of 
production; but it means a backward step from a more ad- 
vanced to a less advanced stage. The process of informaliza- 
tion offers a number of advantages to the capitalists. For them 
the most important objective of informalization was to check 
the growth of a radical working-class movement that origi- 
nated in industries such as cashew and coir in the early part of 
the present century. Informalization also enabled the capi- 
talists to escape labor laws while minimizing the cost and time 
of supervision work. 

The process of informalization took different forms, and 
various strategies were used in different industries. The earli- 
est form of informalization was a change in the gender-struc- 
ture of employment. For instance, in the early days of the 
cashew industry nearly 20 percent of the workers were males. 
Gradually in most activities men were dispensed with. Subse- 
quently the percentage of women workers in the industry 
stabilized around 94.? In the coir manufacturing industry, on 
the other hand, the percentage of female labor declined from 
11.1 percent in 1938-39 to 5 percent in 1983—84.^* One 
reason for this change is that the gradual process of mechaniza- 
tion that took place in the industry reduced total employment 
and also changed the nature of the work, which resulted in a 
fall in the percentage of women workers. Another reason was 
the unionization of women workers and the consequent gen- 
eral increase in the basic wages by 25 percent. Moreover, the 
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rate of maternity benefits was raised as a result of collective 
bargaining.?? In the cashew industry, on the other hand, such 
sudden changes did not occur. At the same time, the percent- 
age of women workers in the coir processing sector increased. 
The beedi industry also underwent a change in the gender- 
structure of workers. During the early days of the organized 
sector in this industry, male workers were employed in fac- 
tories. Subsequently, more and more female workers were 
substituted for male workers. 


The creation of women's enterprises as subsidi- 
aries has had a vicious effect on the economy and 
the society at large. The roots of this process are in 
the strategy of export-led growth. The relations 
with international financial agencies and the 
mounting balance-of-payment deficits make ex- 
port promotion a necessity for countries like India 
that have chosen the capitalist path of develop- 
n:?nt. For monopoly capital, the need for these 
subsidiaries arises out of the need for cheap prod- 
ucts made at lower costs, especially lower labor 
costs. These subsidiaries can achieve this goal 
with the help of caste or religious forces, the latter 
having greater access to the sources of cheap labor. 





A later form of informalization is cottage-level proces- 
sing. This happened in different industries and at different 
periods. Cottage-level processing in the cashew industry 
started with the increased demand for cashew kernels in the 
export market in the second half of the 1920s. European 
trading companies that were engaged in exporting cashew 
kernels on a small scale prior to 1925 began to purchase raw 
nuts and distribute them to workers' households for partial 
processing like roasting and shelling. Further processing func- 
tions such as peeling, grading, and packing were confined to 
factories. 

In the fish processing industry, informalization through 
cottage-level processing has been almost complete. The in- 
formalized system of processing in this industry involves sub- 
contracting and parent-subsidiary relationships. In the former, 
exporting companies procure fish and distribute it among the 
workers through contractors; in the latter, fish is procured by 
small, informal-sector firms that process it and sell it to export- 
ing companies. This led to the multiplication of peeling sheds 
around fishing centers, especially Quilon, Alleppey, and the 
port city of Cochin. The gradual sligh: increase in workers' 
wages was nullified by revisions in production targets that 
were arbitrarily set by employers. In a buyers’ market for 
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women's labor this led to appalling conditions characterized 
by low wages and non-economic forms of exploitation. 

In the beedi industry, the exploitative substitution of 
female for male labor was further accentuated by cottage-level 
production. Large beedi companies, concentrated mainly in 
Trichur and Cannanore districts, distribute the materials 
among women for rolling of beedis at piece rates. A survey by 
the author among beedi workers who have contracts with a 
leading beedi manufacturing company in Trichur district 
showed that over the last five years cottage-level manufactur- 
ing has become widespread in this industry. The wage rates of 
these workers registered only a nominal increment of 3 percent 
over the last five years. Moreover, a sizeable proportion of 
workers were found to be prone to job-related health hazards. 
The stagnant wage levels in this industry should be viewed in 
the light of the fact that the majority of the workers are women 
and children. 

The two activities that constitute the coir industry are 
spinning coir yarn and weaving coir mat and matting from coir 
yarn. Though some processes in the latter sector of the industry 
have been gradually automated, the main ones continue to be 
entirely based on manual labor. In 1953 nearly 85 percent of 
the workers were employed in piecework, 10 to 20 percent 
through contractors. In 1949, there were about 525 mat and 
matting manufacturing establishments, of which at least thir- 


teen employed more than 500 workers. The large manufactur 
ers were also exporters (''shippers '' products.” The 
capitalists gradually withdrew from organized factory produ: 
tion and confined themselves to trade 
were eventually eclipsed by small-scale coir weaving estab 
lishments, Unlike the urban concentration 
units, the small-scale weaving units were dispersed. Thi: 
change in the growth pattern has considerable significance ir 
the history of the trade-union movement in Kerala as a whok 
and of the coir industry in particular. 
Another feature of the process of 
been the shifting of industries from one place to another à 
cording to differences in both wage rates and the strength o 
trade unionism. Kannan's study shows that the person-day: 
lost per cashew worker in Kerala due to such transplantation 
factories in 1975, 1977, and 1978 were 120, 93, and 
respectively. The transplantation took place mainly to Tamil 
Nadu where the wage level has been lower. While th 
weighted average of wages in the cottage sector in Quilon 
Kerala expressed as a percentage of that of the factory sector i 
the state was 54 percent, that of the factory sector in adjoining 
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Kanyakumair (Tamil Nadu) was only 38 percent. On the other 
hand, the weighted average wages in Kanyakumari expressed 
as a percentage of that of Quilon was only 71.7 Moreover, the 
wage rates of women workers in Tamil Nadu was only 43.52 
percent of that of their counterparts in Kerala, though the piece 
rates in the latter state did not enable them to earn a subsistence 
living.** A process of transplantation also took place in other 
industries such as coir and beedi. In the case of the former 
industry, lower wages in Tamil Nadu was the major reason for 
transplantation into that state, whereas in the case of the beedi 
industry, lower wages, weak collective bargaining, and close- 
ness to raw materials were the reasons. 

The handloom industry, which was concentrated mainly 
in the Cannanore district (once described as the '' Manchester 
of Kerala’’), witnessed a combination of different processes of 
informalization of production. Beginning in 1971—72 the fac- 
tory sector, which was once dominant in the industry, began to 
subcontract to small producers and thereby provided substan- 
tial employment to women. However, since wage rates were 
substantially lower in Tamil Nadu, the emerging trend has 
been transplantation of units to that state leading to declining 
employment levels in Kerala. 

Shifting of industries generally leads to a loss in employ- 
ment opportunities for women. Once the industry is shifted to a 
low-wage area, gender becomes a secondary instrument of 
exploitation. A major variant of the shifting of industries has 
been mechanization. This has happened mainly in the coir 
industry. The industry has been continually arguing for 
mechanization on the grounds of competitiveness in the export 
market, although such mechanization has been strongly op- 
posed by trade unions. As mechanization within a state proves 
increasingly difficult, the capitalists consider increased trans- 
plantation of industrial units to other states where mechaniza- 
tion would be easier. 


Women's Organizations and Women's Work 


Women's concerns have traditionally been viewed by 
academicians and policymakers as welfare-oriented rather 
than development-oriented, or as peripheral rather than central 
to the development process. Early studies of women in India 
and action by women's organizations concentrated mainly on 
the position of the high caste and elite sections. They shared 
the concerns and the basic ideology of the social reform move- 
ment, which sought to cleanse the *‘Augean stable of the 
ossified and decadent Indian society, a society corroded by 
reactionary customs and practices.'' These early studies per- 
ceived customs like child marriage, purdah, the oppression of 
widows, and the denial of women’s education and property 
rights as indicators of cultural degeneration, perversions from 
the intrinsic attributes of Indian culture. Oppression of women 
has rarely been perceived as a traditional instrument for main- 
taining social inequality in a class-ridden society where castes 
and the customs, practices, and taboos attached to them have 
been the major tools of oppression in the hands of the dominant 
class. 

Though the discussion of women’s employment in most 
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developing countries was an offshoot of the inauguration of the 
United Nations Decade for Women (UNDW) in 1975, the 
discussion in India had begun much earlier. The reactionary 
stream of the women’s movement and its best known organiza- 
tions such as the All India Women's Conference (AIWC), the 
Congress Mahila Sangh, the National Conference of Women 
in India (NCWI), the YWCA, and the Kasturba Gandhi Me- 
morial Trust, were pioneers in emphasizing the importance of 
employment schemes. This emphasis, however, should be 
viewed against the political turmoil of the mid- 1940s and the 
heroic role played by a group of radical women in it." A major 
difficulty for the former organizations in gaining mass support 
was their predominantly urban base and pro-elite policies and 
programs. The emergence of a new, rural-based, radical wom- 
en's movement forced these organizations to extend their 
sphere of activity to the villages, and they subsequently de- 
veloped two strategies. One of them was the shift in their 
welfare programs to target poor women, and the other was the 
creation of rural women's societies called mahila samajams or 
mahila mandals, which were ostensibly apolitical in charac- 
ter. While in the pre-1946 period the above-mentioned pro- 
elite women's organizations acted as the cornerstone of the 
so-called women's equality movement, they subsequently 
shifted their emphasis from equality to social welfare. The 
AIWC, for instance, began to engage in such activities as relief 
work, the training of women in social services, and the running 
of community kitchens, milk centers, and fair-price grain 
shops. "? 





In the case of KELTRON, since technical training, 
quality control, and the marketing of finished prod- 
ucts are all done by the corporation itself, the road 
to self-growth and creation of leadership qualities 
in the cooperatives is blocked. Moreover, though 
the cooperatives are democratically constituted, 
they are for all practical purposes externally con- 
trolled because of their relationship to KELTRON, 
which to a large degree controls them. 





These reactionary organizations’ revivalist strategies of 
emphasizing social welfare rather than equality got official 
sanction when national economic planning began in 1951. 
Even though the Community Development Program (CDP), a 
professed multidimensioned instrument for both social and 
economic development of the rural population, originally 
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overlooked women, it included them later as recipients of 
family welfare services. An institutional setup came into exis- 
tence, with the Central Social Welfare Board (CSWB) and the 
state-level Social Welfare Advisory Board at the apex, and the 
Community Development Blocks (CDBs) at the base. Wom- 
en's welfare thus became bureaucratized. Mahila samajams 
were transformed from purely voluntary organizations into 
officially sanctioned bodies and began to get official support in 
terms of money, materials, and expertise. 

The leadership of mainstream women's organizations 
such as AIWC had a crucial role in shaping the policies relating 
to women's welfare in the First and Second Five Year Plans. '' 
The core of the approach of both plans regarding women's 
issues was essentially welfarist. Women's welfare had been 
included along with other priority welfare schemes such as 
abolition of begging, juvenile delinquency, and the problems 
of the blind, the deaf, and the physically handicapped." A 
major objective of these plans was to institutionalize welfare 
activities ''by replacing individual and haphazard relief and 
charity by organised and sustained activity for education, 
welfare and rehabilitation undertaken with general support of 
the community.” * 

The official patronage given to the mahila samajams led 
to a spurt in the number of such organizations during the first 
three Five Year Plans. Of the societies existing at present, 
75.28 percent were started during 1950—70. It is interesting to 
note that nearly half of these (32.09 percent) were started 
during the Second Plan (1956—60) period. In the new political 
environment, mahila samajams and similar organizations hav- 
ing influential leaders were able to get substantial assistance 


from the public authorities. Gradually, under the trusteeship of 
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upper-class leadership, public money began to flow continu 
ously into the samajams. These organizations functioned to do 
little more than promote the social status of their leaders. A 
large segment of the membership became disillusioned and 
either left the samajams or remained passive as far as the 
organizational activities were concerned 

The unsatisfactory achievement of the political goals ol 
'apolitical' organizations such as mahila samajams, as re 
flected in their functioning in the late 1950s, prompted the 
controlling interests behind them to think of new ways ol 
functioning. The political goal of depoliticization thus 
assumed an economic dimension also. As a result welfare 
schemes were gradually appended to employment and training 
craft centers, which, by and large, concentrated on generating 
skills in middle-class-biased crafts like tailoring and garment 
making. As many samajams started such production-cum 
training centers with much duplication, both productive em 
ployment of the trained hands and the marketing of the pro 
ducts became grave problems. The most notable feature of the 
growth of women's organizations during this phase was the 
active intervention of merchant capital. The form of subord: 
nation of labor to capital associated with this intervention was 
the combination of direct contracting and buying up. Merchant 
capital, which hitherto supplied commodities (1n the form of 
toys, furniture, etc.) only, entered into two of the preceding 
stages, that is, supplying of raw materials and buying up ol 
finished products, cheap labor being recruited by the organiza 
tions concerned. Though the net effect of such employment! 
schemes was insignificant, the results demonstrated the em 
ployment potential of women's societies, which hitherto had 
been considered purely welfare-oriented 

This new thinking about the role of women s organiza 
tions is reflected in the Third Five Year Plan. This document 
states: ''Evaluation reports of the Community Development 
Programme from time to time have drawn attention to the fac! 
that the benefits did not reach the less privileged his was 
attributed to the inadequate consideration that had been given 
to women's employment. The document continues, ~The 
main weaknesses of the present village economy are low 
income, low productivity and lack of continuous empio; 
ment...'' The essential aim must be to bring about a more 
productive agricultural economy and a larger range of non 
agricultural occupations in villages to increase production and 
employment....** 

Though the Third Plan highlighted the importance ol 
generating employment opportunities for rural women, the 
programs continued to be essentially welfare-oriented. As this 
passage shows, women's employment was still considered a 
marginal issue, along with helping the other weaker segments 
of the community, such as the aged and the physically hand 
icapped: **. . . [I]t is proposed to make a small beginning in the 
direction of assisting certain categories of persons without any 
means of livelihood, such as the physically handicapped, old 
persons, women and children. `’ * 

The style of functioning of the pro-elite women s organ: 
zations was influenced significantly by the general political 
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climate in the country during the second half of the 1950s and 
the specific situation in Kerala during which the first Com- 
munist ministry rose to power and was subsequently dis- 
missed. The need for ‘‘employment through women’s organi- 
sations and the potential of women’s cooperatives in this 
regard were much emphasized by organisations such as the 
AIWC.''?* Methods of bringing rural production units into 
contact with the urban markets or the informal rural markets 
also required the development of cooperatives.” 


This emphasis was also part of the Third Five Year Plan. 
The Plan identified cooperatives as the most suitable way to 
provide employment to women. The CDPs were entrusted 
with the task of ''increasing subsidiary employment in vil- 
lages, raising productivity of village industries and of village 
artisans, organising labour cooperatives and promoting fullest 
utilisation of manpower resources of the area.’’** In Kerala, 
cooperativization primarily occurred in traditional industries 

. Such as coir, handloom, and rice milling. The plan explicitly 
stressed the urgency of revitalizing defunct cooperatives by 
giving them priority in financial assistance and government 
purchase programs. The support given to the formation of 
cooperatives was essentially meant to be an aid to the ‘‘put- 
ting-out system'' that had been emerging as part of the capi- 
talist strategy of decentralizing production. With this system 
large factories farm out work to be done at the cottage level, 
which results in the output of the cottage sector going back to 
the former factories and being sold there. By doing this the 
large factories save the cost of supervision and management as 
well as avoiding the possibility of labor getting organized. 
While the cooperatives would be effectively controlled by the 
capitalists through production and exchange linkages, they 
could also be used to diffuse the emerging trade-union con- 
sciousness of workers in these industries, because, at least 
conceptually, cooperatives are collectively owned. 

By the late 1960s a number of women's cooperatives 
were formed in various parts of the state. These cooperatives, 
falling under the administrative control of the Khadi (hand- 
made textile industry) and the Village Industries Board, were 
mainly engaged in such cottage industries as beekeeping and 
the hand pounding of rice paddy. All these cooperatives were a 
source of cheap products for merchant capital. However, more 
than 90 percent of such organizations (altogether seventy-one 
of them) were defunct by the year 1971.7? 

There were many reasons for the virtual failure of this 
early attempt. Cooperatives engaged in hand pounding of rice 
were concentrated in the Plaghat, Trichur, Eranakulam, AI- 
lepey, and Trivandrum districts, which together accounted for 
67 percent of the rice paddies in the state. Mechanization of 
rice milling resulted in heavy competition and in the disap- 
pearance of many units in the traditional sector. Cottage in- 
dustries such as basketmaking failed mainly because of short- 
ages of working capital and of forest-based raw materials. 
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There were also problems associated with the planning of the 
program by the government of India in Delhi and the imple- 
menting of it by the government of Kerala. Though targets 
were fixed by the central government in Delhi as to the number 
of industrial units to be set up under a particular financial year 
or Five Year Plan, some observers maintain that they were not 
based on a realistic assessment of the specific circumstances of 
Kerala. For instance, though the central governments coopera- 
tives provided for weaker groups such as the destitute and the 
handicapped, vital aspects such as availability of technical 
expertise and bankability were not adequately attended to.*° 





Though the focus of capital on maximizing abso- 
lute surplus value has, by and large, remained 
unchanged over time, the associated strategies have 
changed considerably. To the organizations and 
movements that believe in the historical inevitabil- 
ity of class struggle, this reality offers new chal- 
lenges. The primary task before these organizations 
is to capture the specifics of these strategies and to 
fight them at the ideological level. It is this deviance 
from the activities of the mainstream organizations 
that determines the relevance of the radical organi- 
zations of women. 





The report of the National Committee on the Status of 
Women (1974), the first official document on women in India, 
provoked serious discussion about the status of women and the 
welfare-oriented strategy followed so far. The report showed 
how the development process had affected women adversely, 
particularly as far as their employment and income were con- 
cerned. It revealed that changes in women's roles are the 
byproducts of many events: changes in the mode of production 
through commercialization, capitalization, and technological 
developments; shifts in value systems through the process of 
modernization, urbanization, and the rising standards and cost 
of living; as well as legislative reforms, expansion of educa- 
tion, demographic transition, and political developments. 

Two important advances in development theory in the 
1970s had great implications for women's employment in 
India and specifically in Kerala. The first one relates to the 
theory of the so-called informal sector, which became the 
focus of worldwide discussion in the early 1970s. This discus- 
sion gained momentum in India with the publication of a study 
on the Bombay informal sector by Joshi and Joshi.*' The 
second advance relates to the discussion of women's employ- 
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ment that coincided with the launching of the United Nations 
Decade for Women in 1975. 


Both of the above sets of discussions were an offshoot of 


the International Labor Organization (ILO)/World Bank in- 
terest in these fields that began in the early 1970s. The ILO was 
interested in providing data on the ‘‘new labor force, espe- 
cially that of the developed countries. By the mid-1970s, the 
ILO got interested in the size of the labor force and projections 
of its growth at ‘‘global, national and regional levels"" with 
respect to sex roles.** The World Bank's active interest during 
this time was to find out the price of labor in the developing 
countries. ** 

Writings and policies relating to women in India since the 
1970s indicate the emerging interest of monopoly capitalism in 
women's organizations as a potential source of cheap labor. 
Thus it has been argued that the participation of women is 
unsatisfactory and that the core of policy should be to raise 
their level of participation so that women may contribute to 
and be fully integrated with economic development." By 
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socially.*^ 

Though the new thinking on women's development since 
the 1970s is apparently more progressive as it advocates eco- 
“nomic emancipation of women, it is in reality a retrogressive 
departure from the earlier thinking. Thinking in this area and 
policies since the early 1950s (especially under the Commu- 
nity Development Progam) viewed oppressed women, espe- 
cially rural women, as a potential source of revolt and hence 
Offered them certain programs such as nutritional information, 
maternal- and child-care, and some marginal employment 
schemes. Later developments in thinking in this area held that 
these programs responded only to issues dealing with women's 
reproductive and child-caring roles and thus reinforced histori- 
cal economic differentiation based on gender. It was alleged 
that these programs were wasteful as they did not contribute to 
raising the economic productivity of women. Moreover, they 
failed to recognize women's productive functions, modern 
productive resources being channelled only to men.*’ Thus the 
emphasis on women's development was shifted from welfare 
to employment. 

The underlying motive of the discussion on women's 
productive employment was to explain the emerging role of 
the informal sector that has been characterized by massive 
exploitation and abject poverty. Assuming a benign linkage of 
this sector with the formal sector, it has been argued that the 
problems of this sector are transitory and can be solved by 
provision of better inputs and technology. This ultimately 
implies greater integration with the formal sector, or, alterna- 
tively, that women's productive employment depends upon 
the needs of the organized: sector, which is dominated by 
monopoly capital, and the informal sector depends on this 
organized sector for its existence. 

Though the early attempts at cooperativizing women in 
the so-called informal sector was only a partial success, this 
organizational form persisted because of active interest in the 
changed political environment of the mid-1970s. During the 
Third Plan period, although the cooperatives were mostly used 
as instruments of depoliticization in the new environment, 
they also began to assume the new role of being instruments for 
integrating working women into the capitalist production sys- 
tem. The post-1975 period witnessed a virtual boom in the 
number of women's cooperatives in Kerala. Although 64.71 
percent of the cooperatives that existed in 1984 were started 
after 1970, 52.94 percent had started since 1975.*° 

The boom in cooperatives in the post- 1975 period should 
be viewed against the background of the multiplication of 
political organizations of women and the increased interest 
taken by political parties in women's issues. Congress Mahila 
Sangh, the women's wing of the Indian National Congress, 
which had been practically defunct for a long time, was re- 
juvenated in the early 1970s and renamed the Mahila Con- 
gress. Subsequently, other political parties like the Kerala 
Congress, the Bharateeya Janata party, and Congress (S) set 
up women's wings. The Muslim Educational Society set up a 
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women's wing at state and district levels. Although the Society 
claims to be nonpolitical, its membership corresponds closely 
to that of the Muslim League. The 1964 split in the Communist 
party led to two party-affiliated women's organizations: the 
Kerala Mahila Sangham (CPI) and the Kerala Mahila Federa- 
tion [CPI(M)]. The Kerala Aikya Mahila Sangham, a pro- 
Revolutionary Socialist party (RSP) organization, was also 
formed. This multiplication of organizations led to intensive 
competition among them. The pro-left organizations, which 
had so far concentrated on political issues and on organizing 
women on political grounds, also gradually joined the fray. 
Thus the post-1975 period produced a spate of competing, 
apolitical women's organizations. Political parties in power 
used their positions for a generous pumping of public money 
into their mahila samajams and/or cooperatives. The money 
was channelled through the women's wing of the concerned 
party, thereby assigning the latter a semi-official role. Those in 
the opposition either waited for a chance to assume power or 
agitated for their ‘‘legitimate’’ share. The conditions for such 
a tumultuous atmosphere had been created by the UNDW and 
the associated policies of the Indian state, which succeeded in 
generating economic illusions in the minds of the poor and 
lower-middle-class women. 

A notable feature of the growth of cooperatives in the 
post-1975 period has been the increasing role of industrial 
cooperatives, mostly producing nontraditional products such 
as ready-made garments, handicrafts, and modern food items 
like squashes, pickles, etc. The majority of cooperatives reg- 
istered with the District Industries Centres under the Small- 
Scale Industries (SSI) scheme are engaged in productive ac- 
tivities in their capacity as subsidiaries to large-scale indus- 
tries. Cooperatives in the pre- 1975 period, on the other hand, 
considered employment as just one among many goals and 
were interested in household and traditional industries such as 
the making of food materials like papad (thin, lentil-flour 
pancakes), the cleaning and packing of food materials, and the 
running of training-cum-service centers for tailoring, etc. This 
post-1975 change indicates a further stage in the capitalist 
production process, analogous to Lenin's description. In the 
early development of capitalism, traders arose from among the 
small producers themselves, and the highest point of subordi- 
nation of the small producers to commercial capital was when 
the latter reentered as the capitalist bosses of the small produc- 
ers, The production process began with the raw materials 
being supplied to the small producers." At a later stage, 
merchant capital acted as an adjunct of manufacturing and 
organized capitalist domestic industries on a mass scale. The 
essence of subcontracting is the existence of both factory 
production and domestic production in the same branch of 
industry, with the division of labor extending over both types. 

The change from production of traditional products to 
modern ones by women's enterprises has important political 
and economic significance. This change involved greater re- 
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liance on the export market than on the home market. Hence, 
while in the pre-1970s production and marketing were auton- 
omous decisions of the women’s enterprises themselves, in the 
new circumstances they became more dependent on the needs 
of the parent firms. While some of the products of the sub- 
sidiaries were sold by the parent firms using the latter’s own 
brand names and/or trademarks, in the case of others the 
subsidiaries had only the limited role of assembling the com- 
ponents supplied by the parent firm. Thus, while some wom- 
en's organizations changed their existing activities, others got 
involved in productive activities for the first time and thus 
established new linkages with parent firms. 

Productive employment, the catchword of the Interna- 
tional Women's Decade, is not a class-neutral concept. The 
seekers of employment ın women's organizations are mostly 
members of the Jower-middle class and the working class who 
are unemployed either openly or disguisedly. Even in the case 
of the disguisedly unemployed, wages and incomes were dis- 
mally low. Women's organizations such as cooperatives, the- 
oretically at least, offered the unemployed government-sanc- 
tioned work that gave them hope for a more stable income. 

Capital views the cooperatives as recruiting agents for 
cheap labor. It may be argued that cheap labor is otherwise 
available, as a buyers’ market for unskilled and semi-skilled 
labor prevails in Kerala. Direct recruitment and employment 
of labor by the capitalists involves risk, however There is the 
risk of the unionization of labor, and for monopoly capital 
operating at an international level, direct employment creates 
diseconomies that are absent in the case of supervised employ- 
ment such as employment through women's organizations. 


Caste Communal Organizations: The New Catalysts 


Since 1977 there have been two notable developments 
that have had an important bearing on the growth of women's 
organizations in Kerala and on the employment prospects of 
women. One was the establishment of social welfare organiza- 
tions by caste or religious groups, and the other was the active 
interest taken by these highly centralized organizations in 
sponsoring or supporting other organizations such as women's 
cooperatives, social centers,"' and mahila samajams at the 
local level. Thus the Nair Service Society (NSS) and the 
Muslim Education Society (MES) set up their central women's 
organizations, while the SNDP Yogam intensified the activi- 
ties of its women's wing. The Christian churches, which had 
been engaged in various social-service activities, began coor- 
dinating these activities under umbrella organizations in each 
diocese that were known by such names as Development 
Societies and Social Service Societies. Most Christian dio- 
ceses in Kerala now have such organizations, and they take 
active interest in the formation of local-level organizations like 
cooperatives and social centers. 

The above development should be viewed against the 
background of the multiplication of various political organiza- 
tions of women in the post- 1975 period and the alignments and 
realignments among them. While the period between the mid- 
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1960s and mid-1970s witnessed splits and antagonism within 
the ranks of pro-left women, the trend in the post-1977 period 
has been characterized by increasing unity and cohesion 
among these organizations. Furthermore, their intervention in 
‘‘apolitical’’ organizations has increased. 

In a complex social matrix where the verious types of 
organizations mentioned above coexist and the internal struc- 
tures change continuously, the conditions of employment of 
women engaged in capitalist production are difficult to ana- 
lyze. The emerging trend observable in this phase has not been 
that of a national capitalist class recruiting cheap labor thrcugh 
these organizations for domestic production for a domestic 
market, but rather of an international capitalist class aligning 
with its national counterpart to achieve its global interests in 
addition, several other social and political forces operate be- 
hind the employment schemes, and the state acts broadly as the 
protector of these interests, by and large backing the dominant 
class. 

As mentioned elsewhere, the apolitical women's organi- 
zations that had been traditionally engaged in multiple ac- 
tivities began to specialize in particular productive activities 
after the early 1970s. The level of specialization has been 
increasing throughout the post-1977 period Specialization 
has obvious economic advantages in terms of economies of 
scale and their effective use. However, in the case of sub- 
sidiaries, specialization is more conducive to the interest of the 
parent firm as the latter can more easily dictate the price 2nd 
quality of the products.** The trend has been toward special- 
zation in the manufacture or assembling of products for the 
international market Electronics, handicrafts, and ready- 
made garments are some of the kinds of items that many 
women's production units have been specializing in. 

The best example of the above phenomenon has been the 
relationship between the Kerala State Electronical Develop- 
ment Corporations Ltd (KELTRON) and certain women's 
units. The professed objective of KELTRON has been to 
promote employment opportunities for women under Its so- 
cioeconomic program.?? Under this program, the corporation 
supplies electronic components to a group of women’s organı- 
zations, including twenty-one cooperatives and fourteen 
charitable societies, and collects a service charge from them 
With a total turnover of Rs. 95 lakhs (9,500,000 rupees—-one 
lakh is equal to 100,000 rupees), this program of the corpora- 
tion covered 700 women in 1984.°* 

KELTRON’s activities should be viewed tn the light of 
the international fragmentation of the labor process, which has 
led to differential employment of women at different stages of 
their life cycle. In the present phase of this process. certain 
industries have relocated certain aspects of their production to 
the Third World—those parts that offer the most advantage in 
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terms of exploitation of cheap labor.?? In the giant electronic 
industry, the major one that has undergone this relocation, 
between 80 and 90 percent of the workforce are unmarried 
women under twenty-five years of age.?^ 

Women's organizations sponsored by caste and religious 
groups act as a vital link in this emerging process. They have 
four distinct advantages in the eyes of the capitalists: Firstly, 
these organizations have greater access to cheap labor from 
lower-middle-class and working-class families than any or- 
ganized industrial enterprise has. Secondly, supervised pro- 
duction in small units is more economical for industry than is 
large-scale production in terms of cost and quality of the 
product. Thirdly, such an arrangement assures a ready supply 
of the product within the specified time, as the subsidiary units 
do not dare violate delivery schedules. Fourthly, the parent- 
subsidiary relationship guarantees the capitalist against the 
risk of labor getting organized. Although the parent firm does 
not appear directly in the picture, caste and religion are still 
very powerful among working women belonging to higher 
castes. Any attempt at unionizing in a caste/communal-spon- 
sored organization will immediately be construed by vested 
interests as anti-God and anti-church and will be strongly put 
down. 

The emerging parent-subsidiary linkages in Kerala in- 
dustry have not been direct. Data on the social aspects of the 
relationship between KELTRON and its subsidiaries throws 
further light upon this relationship and associated control 
mechanisms. Of all the subsidiaries, 51.42 percent had link- 
ages with Christian churches, followed by the Nair Service 
Society (11.42 percent) and SNDP Yogam (2.85 percent). 
Caste organizations and religious communities together con- 
trolled 65.69 percent of the subsidiaries. 

The creation of women's enterprises as subsidiaries has 
had a vicious effect on the economy and the society at large. 
The roots of this process are in the strategy of export-led 
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growth. The relations with international financial agencies and 
the mounting balance-of-payment deficits make export promo- 
tion a necessity for countries like India that have chosen the 
capitalist path of development. For monopoly capital, the need 
for these subsidiaries arises out of the need for cheap products 
made at lower costs, especially lower labor costs. These sub- 
sidiaries can achieve this goal with the help of caste or religi- 
ous forces, the latter having greater access to the sources of 
cheap labor. As it is an issue that affects their very existence, 
these caste and religious forces make rather desperate attempts 
to solve the problem of unemployment through institutions 
such as cooperatives. However, rather than mobilizing their 
resources for this, it is done by carefully adapting public 
schemes that use government funds. 

Unemployment being the most crucial problem faced by 
the Kerala economy, a value-neutral position has often been 
given to employment programs. Thus, for instance, it has been 
argued that KELTRON is a public-sector enterprise that max- 
imizes the social objectives of industrialization. However, 
being largely dependent on the export market and imported 
technology, the corporation caters to capitalism's global stra- 
tegy of acquiring cheap products and selling outdated technol- 
ogy abroad rather than the long-term national goal of providing 
as much employment as possible.” 

This new strategy of industrialization cannot be explained 
purely in terms of an economic cost-benefit calculus. At the 
international level, there has been an emerging tendency 
among the spokesmen of the capitalist path of development to 
maintain that Newly Industrialized Countries (NICs), which 
are inescapably integrated with the developed capitalist world, 
are the best examples of development along the non-socialist 
path.?* Moreover, it is suggested that in capitalist developing 
countries certain isolated projects that have been assisted sub- 


stantially by international lending and donor institutions are - 


"success stories.'' ^? KELTRON has been one among such 
success stories meant to set an example for India and for other 
developing countries. On similar lines, in a situation where 
most cooperative ventures face severe problems as business 
entities, KELTRON and its subsidiaries have been projected as 
successful. This, in turn, has the potential of creating illusions 
in the minds of unemployed women regarding such a model of 
cooperative organizations as compared with the traditional 
self-help organizations that are ‘‘failures.’’ 

This ''success'' is not real success. In the case of 
KELTRON, since technical training, quality control, and the 
marketing of finished products are all done by the corporation 
itself, the road to self-growth and creation of leadership qual- 
ities in the cooperatives is blocked. Moreover, though the 
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cooperatives are democratically constituted, they are for all 
practical purposes externally controlled because of their rela- 
tionship to KELTRON, which to a large degree controls them. 
Subsequently, they become subject to increasing controls from 
the government, the latter being guided by an ideology of 
internationalization of cooperation advocated by organiza- 
tions such as the International Cooperative Alliance (ICA). 


The Privatization of Women’s Organizations: 
Recent Developments 


The apolitical voluntary organizations of women, which 
have become increasingly ‘‘official’’ since 1950, have re- 
cently been becoming more privatized in relation to their 
employment programs. This change has occurred because of 
the increasing interest shown by international institutions in 
capital participation in women's projects. The government of 
Kerala's recent attempts to present mahila samajams in new 
ways is designed to regain the credibility they have lost since 
1960. There are two reasons for the emerging interest in 
mahila samajams. Firstly, for the international capitalist class, 
it is an established publicly sanctioned institution that, if 
properly used, can be an effective instrument in both the factor 
and product markets. Mahila samajams have recently been 
influenced by radical ideologies, though the significance of 
such influence is debatable. Having used the mahila samajams 
and the cooperatives as instruments to serve their interests for 
so long, the capitalist class and the state are now imposing 
more controls over them in the guise of ''financial discipline."' 
While financial discipline is emphasized, the cooperatives' 
democratic character has been sidetracked. Even the campaign 
for the formation of cooperatives was to ''discipline'' the 
somewhat democratic mahila samajams by confining them 
within a strait jacket of rules and regulations imposed by the 
government. This disciplining reached its culmination with 
the intervention of KELTRON, as the organizations having 
meager resouces were pressured to obey KELTRON or lose 
out. . 

The new role played by the state is reflected in the Sixth 
Five Year Plan.® Underlining the findings of various studies 
indicating that women are becoming more conscious of their 
rights and capabilities, the plan points out that the status of 
women in society can be raised only by giving them opportuni- 
ties for independent employment. It points out that women 
continue to be concentrated mainly in the unorganized sector 
where wages are low and work involves drudgery. Separate 
units to generate substantial employment opportunities to 
benefit women, though helpful, have only limited roles, and 
therefore the plan advocated an integrated approach. 

The Sixth Plan was different from the previous plans on 
the question of women's employment in terms of the official 
status given to organizations and their activities. While in the 
Third, Fourth and Fifth Plans the role of cooperatives has 
been emp* asized, the Sixth Plan assigned an important status 
to mahila samajams and other voluntary organizations. The 
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core of this policy is one of giving greater official sanctions to 
voluntary organizations. The plan states that **mahila mandals 
and other voluntary agencies would be encouraged to take up 
socio-economic programmes for providing self-employment 
in rural areas. They would be linked with cooperatives and 
federations for marketing of products.''*? The plan also mgh- 
lights the role of **women-preferred'' industries and states that 
a gradual process of mechanization should be thought of in 
traditional industries where the majority of women are cur- 
rently employed. 

Despite all the constraints on mahila samajams, they have 
been institutionalized by adequate government support. It was 
observed that, at least in certain areas, women leaders (espe- 
cially those having some left leanings) have been using block- 
union mahila samajams,*? block development councils, and 
other similar organizations as forums to advocate the rights of 
women. These democratically-constituted, | semi-official 
forums to a certain extent control individual women’s organi- 
zations through grants, etc. Another recent development has 
been the unionization of the staffs (for example, balawadi 
teachers) of mahila samajams throughout Kerala All this 
indicates that women, instead of continuing to be exploited 
without protest, have started using their organizations as in- 
struments to fight oppression and exploitation. The recent 
reorientation of policies by the government of Kerala, which 
considerably influences the present working of mahila sama- 
jams, should be viéwed against this background 

In tune with the Sixth Five Year Plan's approach to 
women's organizations and their role in employment pro- 
grams, the government of Kerala initiated a new policy in July 
1982, the core of which is called the target group approach.” 
It aims at creating 7,200 self-employment units for women 
below the poverty line.5* This scheme, with a total outlay of 
Rs. 3.29 crores (one crore is equal to ten million rupees), 1s to 
be implemented through twenty-seven selected mahila sama- 
jams, which will in turn start industrial units. The original 
proposal is to set up 7,142 industrial units for individual 
sub-units of the samajams, while 130 units would be set up by 
the samajams themselves. 

The capital participation of the scheme throws light upon 
the control mechanism involved. International funds amount- 
ing to Rs. 182 lakhs, in the form of UNICEF aid, constitute a 
significant portion.“ Government control over the scheme 1s 
likely to be substantial as it contributes a subsidy of Rs. 41.48 
lakhs, which is 12.71 percent of the total. Banks provide Rs. 
96.23 lakhs (29.48 percent), while the samajams contribute 
only Rs. 6.63 lakhs (2.01 percent). The remaining portion is to 
be contributed by KELTRON. The new scheme is apparently 
an attempt to continue the development of this model for 
integrating working women into the electronics industry. 


62. Ibid , 425. 


63 Block Union Mahila Samajam ıs a confederation of individual pan- 
chayat-level mahila samajams and is the apex decisionmaking unit at the 
block level. 


64. The target group approach is part and parcel of the ''Growth with 
Distribution'' strategy evolved by the World Bank ın the late 1970s. 


65. For details see The Hindu (Madurar 21 April 1982) 


66. One lakh is one-tenth of a million, or 100,000 Thus Rs 182 lakhs 
represents 18.2 million rupees. 


Under the target group approach, the government is to 
regulate the activities of the samajams. Their main areas of 
activity will be fish-processing, poultry and sheep raising, 
dairying, cultivating of vegetables, pickle-making, baking, 
tailoring, handicrafts, weaving, embroidery, and the manu- 
facture of matches and plastic baskets. Most of these units are 
meant for individual entrepreneurs who are members of the 
Samajams, while activities such as printing, papad-making, 
and the manufacturing of candles, puppets, soap, tiles, elec- 
tronics, and hosiery are reserved for the samajams. The 
scheme, to start with, is likely to divide mahila samajams into 
two categories: the ''viable"' ones that are profitable on the 
open market, and the ''non-viables."' Since viability itself 
involves free market conditions, it is the very negation of 
planning, and the chosen few are likely to get more privatized 
in the long run. 

The signs of a strong control mechanism, which will kill 
whatever democracy these organizations have, are visible at 
the marketing end. Samajams in ten neighboring villages are to 
be organized under a multi-purpose cooperative society, and a 
state-level marketing organization will take care of marketing. 
The attempts at ''cooperativization" of mahila samajams are 
apparently first steps to attune their activities with the interests 
of a highly centralized network of supervised production and 
exchange. 

The intervention of caste and religious forces in women's 
organizations gives a new dimension to the increasing spe- 
cialization and privatization of these organizations. The latest 
preschool policy of the government of Kerala is an example. 
Traditionally, education at the preschool and adult levels and 
the operation of feeding centers for children and lactating 
mothers have been important functions of mahila saniajams. A 
recent policy statement by the Kerala Department of Education 
proposes to start a number of preschools parallel to the existing 
balawadis (day-care centers with nutritional programs).57 As a 
first phase of the program, 132 schools are to be set up. An 
important restriction attached to the new scheme is that only 
managements with substantial basic infrastructure such as land 
and buildings can apply to set up schools. As these restrictions 
are difficult for the present mahila samajams, private pre- 
schools, mostly owned by caste and religious institutions, are 
likely to crop up parallel to the balawadis run by mahila 
samajams.^* This disruption of the traditional activities of 
mahila samajams and the government use of these restrictions 
to discriminate against them will force the mahila samajams to 
do what the government wants them to do. 


Conclusion 


Women's work in Kerala has recently been characterized 
by increasingly diversified employment opportunities, as well 
as by more involvement of private capital and the creation of 
more small, subsidiary units. Though the focus of capital on 
maximizing absolute surplus value has, by and large, re- 
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67. Also sce statement by T. M Jacob, Minister for Education, Malayala 
Manorama (Kottayam: 21 January 1984). 

68. K. Karunakaran, Chief Minister of Kerala, stated, ' [T]he Govern- 
ment's policy in the educational field 1s not against the interests of the private 
sector. It will make the best use of this sector on efficiency grounds"' (Kerala 
Kamudi, 3 August 1984). 
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mained unchanged over time, the associated strategies have 
changed considerably. To the organizations and movements 
that believe in the historical inevitability of class struggle, this 
reality offers new challenges. The primary task before these 
organizations is to capture the specifics of these strategies and 
to fight them at the ideological level. It is this deviance from 
the activities of the mainstream organizations that determines 
the relevance of the radical organizations of women. * 
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Review 


by Marilyn B. Young 


When I saw Loren Baritz’s Backfire: A History of How 
American Culture Led Us into Vietnam and Made Us Fight 
the Way We Did in the bookstore I felt both dismayed and very 
glad. Dismayed because from the title and preface I thought 
that here, finally, was the Vietnam book I had all along hoped 
to write—and glad for the same reason. So I bought it, 
hardback, a rare gesture, and reread the preface with pleasure. 
Baritz begins by saying that the Vietnam war “was a magnifying 
glass that enlarged aspects of some of the ways we, as 
Americans, think and act.” He had been reading books about 
the war for twenty years when he began writing his own, 
disappointed by the failure of all that print to explain the war 
or its consequences. And he promised to write it passionately, 
without a phony concern for “evenhandedness.” It is still too 
soon for detachment and anyhow he believed, as I do, that 
“passion is an appropriate response to war. . . .” (pp. 7, 10). 

Part I, "Tinder," is an effort to explain those basic 
American assumptions which “organize the way we think about 
ourselves and about the world." Examining these myths can 
show "specifically why we became involved in Vietnam" (p. 9). 
The opening thirty pages or so of this section are a pedestrian 
rehearsal of the “city on a hill" myth— including a distinction 
made but not explored between the *unaggressive unimperial 
interpretation of the myth" (George Washington, Jefferson, 
John Quincy Adams) and its more lethal contemporary version. 
It was when Baritz got to Woodrow Wilson that I began to 
have doubts. Without reference to less benevolent versions of 
the Wilsonian vision, Baritz calls its failure at Versailles a 
"tragedy" in which Wilson tried to "persuade politicians who 
responded only to power" (p. 36). He refers briefly, in the 
passive voice, to Ho Chi Minh's attempt to meet with 
Wilson—a meeting that “would not be granted,” and reflects 
on it no further. He insists on Wilson's “idealism,” deploring 
its consequences for others, but not otherwise analyzing it. As 
if these were the only choices, he agrees with Kissinger's claim 
that the United States intervention in Vietnam was the product 
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BACKFIRE: A HISTORY OF HOW AMERICAN 
CULTURE LED US INTO VIETNAM AND 
MADE US FIGHT THE WAY WE DID, by 
Loren Baritz. New York: William Morrow & 
Co., 1985, 416 pp., $17.95. 
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““not of a militarist psychosis but of a naive idealism that 
wanted to set right all the world’s ills and believed Amencan 
good will supplied its own efficacy’” (p. 37). Now we know 
where we are: The Country of Misguided Benevolence; the 
Land of the Tragic Mistake; the Sadly Bloodied Banner of 
Innocence. Thus, distressingly early in this long book, Loren 
Baritz had reproduced the myth he set out to deconstruct. “An 
important reason we marched into Vietnam was 
liberalism’s irrepressible need to be helpful to those less 
fortunate. But the decency of the impulse — . cannot hide the 
bloody eagerness to kill in the name of virtue” (p. 42). Baritz’s 
ability to write sentences like this contributes to the perpetuation 
of an ideology I am certain he intends to defeat. But good 
intentions are not enough. 

Baritz argues, without ever questioning his own assump- 
tions, that Kennedy and his friends shared the Wilsonian vision 
and were “pained by the knowledge that a people anywhere in 
the world struggled toward freedom but was frustrated by the 
imposition of force” (p. 41). Really? Was it pain about the 
absence of freedom that led John F Kennedy to insist that 
Trujillo’s continued brutality in the Dominican Republic was 
preferable to Juan Bosch’s moderate reformism if the latter 
brought with it the danger of a Fidel Castro? How often did 
Kennedy wake in a cold sweat tortured by the thought of 
Guatemala’s agony, a direct consequence of his predecessor's 
policies (in a lengthy consideration of Eisenhower’s foreign 
policy Guatemala makes no appearance and Iran rates a few 
sentences)? What miseries did South Africa cause him? Or 
South Korea? 

Baritz’s generalizations on other aspects of American 
society and culture are equally disappointing. Worship of 
technology and its organizational expression, bureaucracy, are 
more links in the cultural chain that produced Vietnam. 
Bureaucracy, Baritz assures us, is "democratic" —a statement 
which would surprise about one billion Chinese among others. 
Against bureaucracy and technology he quotes General George 


Keegan, who complained bitterly about them in Vietnam. 
Keegan would have traded it all for a “dozen Ranger 
battalions.” Baritz quotes without further comment the good 


general’s regret that the U.S. had lost or forgotten the “great - 


combat art” of fighting on foot—a claim that would surprise 
some Vietnam vets (p. 51). What point is Baritz making here? 
Would Vietnam have been so very different if the U.S. were 
not addicted to technology, as he states, but merely a 
recreational user? 





Now we know where we are: The Country of 
Misguided Benevolence; the Land of the Tragic 
Mistake; the Sadly Bloodied Banner of Innocence. 
Thus, distressingly early in this long book, Loren 
Baritz had reproduced the myth he set out to 
deconstruct. “An important reason we marched 
into Vietnam ... was liberalism’s irrepressible 
need to be helpful to those less fortunate. But the 
decency of the impulse . . . cannot hide the bloody 
eagerness to kill in the name of virtue." Baritz's 
ability to write sentences like this contributes to 
the perpetuation of an ideology I am certain he 
intends to defeat. But good intentions are not 
enough. 
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It gets worse. Part II is an account of the “decisions that 
made the war.” Apart from a summary of John Gaddis’s work 
on containment, however, it adds little to our knowledge of 
those decisions and is, moreover, seriously inadequate at 
several major points. Baritz reasonably posits that this book 
will deal with American, not Vietnamese, history. Yet 
inevitably he must discuss Vietnam as well, and he does so 
badly. Ho Chi Minh, he tells us, was “not known to the 
Vietnamese”; in 1945 Bao Dai abdicated and the question was 
“who would move into the vacuum”; during this period of 
“virtual anarchy” the Communists moved in. But Ho Chi Minh 
was known to the Vietnamese; indeed Bao Dai abdicated in 
his favor. There was no vacuum in 1945 but a declaration of 
an independent Vietnam subverted by the French, a subversion 
implemented with the aid of both Great Britain and the United 
States. Most curious is how little Baritz seems to have read, 
or if he read (neither David Marr nor Alexander Woodside are 
cited), understood, about the Vietnamese revolution. Ho Chi 
Minh is described as having “once offered to guide a downed 
American pilot to safety,” thus reducing the Vietminh’s 
intelligence assistance to the Allies to a single act of charity 
which, moreover, was never fulfilled (p. 60). In Baritz’s 
version of the complexities of post-1945 Vietnam, Vietminh 
assumption of local government offices was “largely [the] result 
of Ho Chi Minh’s growing reputation as the American-backed 
liberator of his country” (p. 61), thus wiping out the entire 
history of Vietminh organization and struggle against both the 
French and the Japanese. More disturbing is Baritz’s very 
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lengthy description of the French defeat at Dienbienphu. One 
wonders why he devotes so much space to that single event 
and so little to what the Vietminh were doing all along, socially 
and politically, in the areas under its control. Given his later 
stress on the political aspects of the conflict, Baritz’s almost 
total inattention to their social policy (apart from a glancing 
reference to an undescribed “mass terror” during land reform) 
repeats the very error he later charges against U.S. policymak- 
ers—a fascination with military action to the total neglect of 
the political. Finally, to give all this a finishing touch, Baritz 
says that at Dienbienphu “ant labor defeated western technol- 
ogy.” This is all too familiar, simple racism. What inspired 
the human beings who fought at Dienbienphu is as incom- 
prehensible to Baritz as it was to the French generals. One 
may forgive Baritz’s inability to offer a more sensible reading 
of the Vietnam revolution. Less forgiveable is the failure, in 
his account of the “chain to Vietnam,” to fulfill the opening 
promise of his book—to tell us why the chain was forged. 
One of the major links, he writes, was McCarthyism, which 
made “foaming anti-Communism integral to what the political 
center now called patriotism.” How did this come about? Some 
paragraphs further we learn that from the time of McCarthy 
on “it became an article of faith in American public life that 
the crackpot right was extraordinarily dangerous” and had to 
be appeased to prevent new outbreaks of McCarthyism (p. 72). 
Why did this become an article of faith? What were the social, 
political, and economic forces that created both the fear of 
communism and of the right? Naming a phenomenon is not 


‘the same as analyzing it. 


Even less analytical is the account of the negotiations at 
Geneva. For a start Baritz claims that drawing the line of 
temporary demarcation at the 17th parallel was a Vietnamese 
idea. It was not. The line -proposed by the Vietnamese 
delegation was the 16th, which would have better represented 
the actual military situation and given Hanoi control of the 
imperial city of Hue. For their own reasons, the Soviet Union 
and China insisted on a line more acceptable to the French and 
after some discussion of the 18th, a compromise at the 17th 
was reached. Then Baritz remarks that it was “not sufficiently 
understood at the time that the dividing line would deprive 
northern Vietnam of food” (p. 89). Certainly the Vietnamese 
understood it very well, and so did their opponents. Since the 
accords allowed for trade across the temporary line of division, 
“denial” of food could only be the result of a violation of the 
agreenient. Leaping over this, Baritz concludes that being cut 
off from southern supplies of rice “provided the northerners 
with something other than ideology as a reason behind their 
‘fanatical’ demands for reunification” (p. 89). A most puzzling 
observation. Granted he puts the word fanatical in quotation 
marks, but it is difficult to understand why more reasons for 
reunification needed to be provided at all, or why “ideology” 
is presented as an empty motive. The war with France had 
been fought to achieve a unified, independent Vietnam. Even 
if the southern part of Vietnam had been barren, the Vietminh 
still would not have relinquished it to France or the United 
States. 

Unfortunately, where Baritz’s treatment of Vietnamese 
history 1s fuller, it is fatally muddled. The United States failed 
with Ngo Dinh Diem because it foolishly believed that this 
"conservative cultural nationalist” could become a liberal, 
American-style politician. His supporters didn't understand 
that Diem was deeply Vietnamese, by which Baritz seems to 


mean that he engaged in nepotism, ruled as a patriarch, and 
was anxious to revive traditional Vietnamese morality. Diem's 
opposition to land reform he calls "traditional in Indochina" 
(pp. 90, 95), which is as informative as saying that opposition 
to unions is "traditional in America." What Baritz seems to 
forget is that Ho Chi Minh was also Vietnamese; that nepotism, 
patriarchy, traditional morality, and opposition to land reform 
are not aspects of being Vietnamese but of being a particular 
kind of Vietnamese. Similarly he presents an image of the 
Vietnamese peasantry only marginally less culture blind than 
that of the average U.S. soldier. The peasants "wanted only 
to harvest their rice" and were “always less interested in 
Washington, Moscow, or Saigon than in their water buffaloes" 
(p. 91). The southern part of Vietnam was “a society dominated 
by the traditional values of family, land and village, with a 
people who were engaged not in the large affairs of the world, 
but in the more significant activities of growing enough rice 
to feed the family and accommodating to the will of Heaven" 
(p. 99). Therefore American hopes of building a nation "that 
we could recognize because it would be like ours" were 
doomed. Then who were the NLF? Since its members clearly 
risked their lives in activities that went well beyond growing 
enough rice for their individual families and accommodated 
themselves neither to the will of Heaven nor to that of the 
United States, Baritz has effectively defined them out of being 
Vietnamese at all. By describing the majority of Vietnamese 
as passive peasants anxious only to till their fields in peace 
whoever was in power, Baritz perpetuates the most dangerous 
of all American myths—that which denies agency to those 
who join Communist-led revolutionary movements. He makes 
the NLF into outsiders, he ratifies the claims of the very 
war-presidents he elsewhere opposes, and he renders the 
hundreds of thousands of Vietnamese peasants who comprised 
the NLF invisible and thus killable. 

What is most disappointing in the section of the book 
dealing with the 1950s is Baritz's lack of interest in the putative 
subject of his book—American culture. After the Geneva 
Accords, the Saigon Military Mission, led by then Col. Edward 
Lansdale, moved north in specific violation of the accords to 
engage in various subversive exploits, from starting rumors 
about the rape of Vietnamese women by Chinese troops (a 
vicious, and unnoted, ironic counterpoint to the story of an 
American rape with which Backfire opens) to pouring sugar in 
the gas tanks of Hanoi public buses. Baritz describes this 
mission and notes its "comic opera elements," including the 
dangers from oil fumes. But he does not discuss it in terms of 
American culture. Lansdale's account of his activities, which 
reads like a Hardy Boys adventure story, cries out for such 
analysis: 

"[The] team had to work quickly at night, in an enclosed storage 
room. . . . Dizzy and weak-kneed, they masked their faces with 
handkerchiefs and completed the job" (Pentagon Papers, p. 60). 


Elsewhere Baritz quotes Lyndon Baines Johnson's reflections 
on why he felt he had to pursue Kennedy's Vietnam policy: 
“If I left the woman I really loved —the Great Society — in 
order to get involved with that bitch of a war on the other side 
of the world, then I would lose everything at home." But if 
he didn’t he would be a “coward. An unmanly man. A man 
without a spine" (p. 146). Maybe it's too obvious to 
discuss—but surely a book on culture should note Johnson's 
choice of metaphor, even if only to say it's too obvious to 
discuss. 
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Indeed, Baritz's notion of American culture reduces itsell 
to a rehash of the idea of a "city on a hill 
as its modern implementation through technology and bureaux 
racy. A thin enough definition, but as the book develops, even 
this becomes confused. Quoting Chester Bowles, Kennedy is 
described as a man "* who lacks a basic moral reference point’ " 
(p. 106). What happened to his map of the city on the hill? 


ind what he sees 


The Kennedy war planners quantified U.S. objectives in 
Vietnam as being 70 percent to "avoid a humiliating U.S 
defeat" and only 10 percent to “permit the people of SVN to 
enjoy a better, freer way of life" (p. 159). Yet earlier Baritz 
described Kennedy as deeply pained by the thought of unfree 
people, not just 10 percent distressed. At one point Kissinger 
and Nixon are said to have "abandoned idealism for military 
power" (p. 228), with Kissinger in particular intent on hoping 
to "cleanse America's foreign policy of its characteristic 
sentimentality” (p. 229). If American culture is the city on the 
hill, what happens when the country's leaders decide to 
descend? And how can a new leadership so quickly decide to 
trot back up, as the book's closing quote from Ronald Reagan 
implies? Baritz doesn't do cultural analysis, he just moves one 
or two metaphors around. Or rather, he moves within them 
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Instead of replacing Crevecoeur’s question, “‘What then is the 
American, this new man?’” Baritz repeats it with approval. It 
is a “question that has never stopped reverberating" (p. 
331) —nor will it, until historians start to wonder why that is 
the question Americans ask to begin with. 


By describing the majority of Vietnamese as 
passive peasants anxious only to till their fields in 
peace whoever was in power, Baritz perpetuates 
the most dangerous of all American myths—that 
which denies agency to those who join Communist- 
led revolutionary movements. He makes the NLF 
into outsiders, he ratifies the claims of the very 
war-presidents he elsewhere opposes, and he 
renders the hundreds of thousands of Vietnamese 
peasants who comprised the NLF invisible and 
thus killable. 


On the way to reiterating Crevecoeur's question, Baritz 
goes through the stages of the war. He is interesting, on 
occasion illuminating, on the war-presidents, especially Nixon. 
What is missing here, since this 1s a book about culture, is an 
analysis of the antiwar movement. It merits only eight index 
entries and less narrative than the battle of Dienbienphu. There 
are some intriguing throwaways. Mutinies in the armed forces 
are mentioned (for example, see p. 223) but not discussed. My 
Lai is described but with no reference to those soldiers who 
refused to participate in the massacre, reflecting a cultural 
conflict one would have thought to be of great interest in the 
book. Much of Baritz's concern centers on how the war was 
fought, and while his conclusions are convincing (there was 
no successful way to fight it), the argument he presents is 
confusing. “America fought the wrong war in Vietnam... . 
The enemy fought a political and psychological war, a war 
against American culture, and we fought a conventional war 
whose purpose was killing" (p. 234). Which sounds, first take, 
as if there were a right way to fight it. Running alongside a 
lengthy discussion of the deficiencies of the military bureauc- 
racy is a whispered subtext on the possible efficacy of 
counterinsurgency. “Counterinsurgency, political war, required 
discipline and clarity to avoid using artillery and bombs. The 
American brass would never relinquish its technological 
superiority” (p. 250). Baritz believes that Col. David 
Hackworth “understood what was happening” when he wrote 
that we “had all the assets to win this war. . . . No doubt we 
could have won if we'd had commanders who knew how to 
use these assets, instead of these amateurs. . . ." (p. 308). 

But a few pages further on Baritz states that another 
officer, Zeb Bradford, was right when he said that "mostly 
white, English-speaking soldiers could not fight as guerillas in 
Asia" (p. 322), while a paragraph later on the same page he 
concludes that the "American way of life and war meant that 
we could not succeed as counterinsurgents." Which is it? 
Amateurs in the armed forces? A lack of discipline and clarity? 
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A way of life? Or the impossibility of the task itself? The 
Reagan administration is experimenting with a mercenary 
counterinsurgency force in Nicaragua. Is this preferable? More 
fundamentally, why all the discussion of tactics if what is really 
at issue is how to explain American aggression? Baritz is, 
moreover, tactically naive. He imagines that the issue is a 
peculiarly American obsession with high tech, large quantity 
munitions and says that the Israelis and the North Vietnamese 
could teach us differently. The conjunction is revealing. The 
Israelis have hardly refrained from the sort of overkill Baritz 
charges against the U.S. military. Like the United States in 
Vietnam, Israel creates self-fulfilling prophecies every time it 
moves against stone-throwers in the occupied territories, or 
lets loose terror air attacks against those who harbor the PLO. 
The logic, if not the intent, of such a policy is genocide. North 
Vietnam, on the other hand, was fighting to unify the country. 
Tactics are connected to aims and dictated by them. Besides, 
he doesn’t give the U.S. military enough credit. By 1972, as 
a result of Tet, the Phoenix program, and the steady bombing 
of the south, the enemy the U.S. said it was fighting all 
along—conventional units which crossed the 17th parallel— 
did indeed exist. The guerilla phase of the war was now over. 

Despite his excursions into military history, Baritz is right 
to conclude that "the military's continuing claim that we could 
have won the war if it had been allowed to fight differently is 
pointless" (p. 325). But he gets the reasons backwards. "We 
could not have fought it differently" because of the "constraints 
on the tactics of the war, and the absence of a political goal 
to shape those tactics," both of which were "products of 
American culture at the time" (p. 325). People cannot fight 
cold, limited, calculated wars because they "need to perceive 
the enemy's threat, and the threat needs to be real enough to 
frighten them, and the fright needs to metabolize into anger. 
Then they will support war" (p. 324). But there was a political 
goal, and it did shape tactics. However, this goal— the 
permanent partition of Vietnam and the creation of a functioning 
anti-Communist state in the south — finally proved unacceptable 
to Americans; and the tactics this goal shaped were incapable, 
short of genocide, of achieving it. Baritz seems to say this, 
then backs away from it, and in either case does not explain it. 

Backfire concludes with an impassioned polemic against 
the deadliness of the "bureaucratic personality," the danger of 
the "American barbarian . . . at large in the world." Baritz 
mourns the fact that the U.S. has become “a nation without 
citizens, and a people without politics." He wonders how things 
might have turned out had Truman responded to Ho Chi Minh’s 
request for help, and he denounces the notion, widely held, 
that Kennedy saved the world, rather than terminally endanger- 
ing it, during the Cuban missile crisis. In his conclusion, as 
in his preface, Baritz reminded me of why I had bought the 
book. Yet even here he sows the very poisonous weeds he had 
set out to uproot. He tells us that America "must be for freedom, 
for dignity, for genuine democracy, or it is not America. It 
was not America in Vietnam. It runs the risk of forgetting how 
to be America" (p. 341). So then there we are, sitting on that 
damned hill again. And nothing in this book has explained 
how we got there or how we can get down. 
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Review: Asian-Pacific Dynamism: 
Triumph of What? Threat to Whom? 


by Sally A. Hastings 


When Kiyoshi Kojima first articulated the concept of a 
Pacific Free Trade Area in 1966,* he anticipated that the 
removal of tariffs among the developed nations of the Pacific 
could encourage economic growth among the less developed 
nations of the Pacific Basin if the developed countries: made 


certain structural adjustments, He particularty, recommended . 
that the United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and. 


Japan import more primary materials from the developing 
countries of Asia and Latin America rather than from each 
other, and that the developed countries lower any restrictions 
on the import of light manufactured goods fram the developing 
nations. 

Kojima’s Paciticccentenod notion of community stands in 
contrast to the argument presented in a recent book-by the 
Swedish statesman, Staffan Burenstam Linder. In the nearly 
two decades since Kojima advanced his proposals, the Asian- 
Pacific region has experienced: economic development even 
greater than that hoped for by Kojima. Like Kojima, Linder 
celebrates this phenomenal growth. Not only are South Korea, 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, and Singapore now generally classified 
as Newly Industrialized Countries (NICs), but even more rapid 

growth rates have been experienced by the ‘‘new exporting 
countries": Thailand, Malaysia, Indonesia, and the. Philip- 


pines (p. 4). Moreover, the Asian NICs have not only raised | 


the absolute income of their poorest citizens, but they have 
also achieved more equitable income distributions than, most 
other developing countries . 60). - 


Linder stresses that this phenomenal ec economic growthin 


ds 





*Kiyoshi Kojima, Japan anda Pacific Free Trade Arp. (Berkeley Lens 
of California Press, 1971)" 
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the Asian-Pacific region has taken place within countries that 
have market economies and where private property and en- 
trepreneurship play important roles. That is, '"The Asian-Pa- 


` cific rise has taken place within an economic system that was 


perfected by the Western countries” (p. 69). The implications 
of this affirmation of the principles of capitalism are two-fold. 
Linder predicts significant geopolitical and geoeconomic con- 
sequences fram the ''demonstration effect’ of Asian-Pacific 
success: less developed nations will see, ‘‘even through the 
mists of prejudice,” the relative strength of capitalism vis-a- 
vis socialism as a means of economic development (p 19) 
Because Linder regards the recent growth in the Asian-Pacific 
region as an affirmation of the basic economic system of the 
Western countries, he has little patience with the protectionism 
and scapegoating with which some of the developed nations 
have responded to recent Asian-Pacific industrialization. 

One of Linder’s more interesting suggestions is that the 
demonstration effect of the capitalist countries of the Asian- 
Pacific region has influenced China, spurring her on to eco- 
nomic reforms much more vigorous than any in the Soviet 
Union. 


The situation of China differs from that of the Soviet Union in that 
the Soviet leaders do not have tbe example of neighboring coun- 
tries where members of their own ethnic group do exceedingly 
well under capitalism, even ın the most difficult circumstances 

For Soviet ideologues and politicians the search for explanations 
of domestjc problems may be less troubling than for the Chinese, 
who cannot ignore the economic rise of their countrymen in Tai- 
wan, Singapore, and Hong Kong. They must wonder. They must 
also contemplate the Chinese diaspora in Southeast Asia and its 
success under a different economic system. The historical close- 
ness between the motherland and the overseas Chinese strengthens 
these impressions (pp. 44—45). 


Linder quotes references in the Chinese press to Taiwan, Hong 
Kong, South Korea, and Singapore as the “‘four small tigers"' 
of Asia (p. 38). Otherwise, he offers nothing more than specu- 
lation as to the truth of his assertion. He ignores the possibility 
that the Chinese might be trying to avoid the economic stagna- 
tion of the Soviet Union or that they might be influenced by 
their own experience during the Cultural Revolütion, appa- 
rently because he presumes that slow economic growth is the 
natural result of socialist economics. 

In contrast to Linder's pessimism with respect to social- 
ism as a blueprint for economic development is the great hope 
he places in unrestricted international trade. He argues that 
trade, like technology, is ‘‘an instrument that makes it possible 
to acquire a greater quantity of goods and services for a given 
input of labor’’ (p. 96). Unless there is an inappropriate resort 
to trade restrictions, jobs which seem to be lost because of new 
imports will soon be replaced by employment opportunities in 
the newly expanding export sector. Linder acknowledges that 
economic dynamism in one part of the globe will result in 
relative decline elsewhere, but he insists that this need happen 
only where established countries fail to continue to develop. 
He stresses that the inevitable costs of rearranging the econ- 
omy should be regarded as investments in a more productive 
economy (p. 92). 

A veteran of high political office in Sweden, Linder 
demonstrates a certain degree of sympathy for Japan in his 
analysis of recent developments in the Pacific Basin. In regard 
to Japan's relationship to the other industrialized nations, he 
says: 

Before Japan achieved real wage levels higher than the EEC 
average, and before she came to be perceived as a threat 1n the field 
of high technology, what the established industrial countries 
feared most from Japan was low-wage competition. They accord- 
ingly applied discriminatory trade policies against her until well 
into the 1960's. The shift from low-productivity excuses for these 
policies to high-productivity excuses took place 1n an embarras- 
singly short period. As a diplomatic circus act, it was impressive: 
an energetic leap from protestations against an inundation of the 
market with low-quality products to protestations against a flood- 
ing of the market with superior-quality products (p. 94). 


He dismisses as unfounded accusations that Asian-Pacific 
dynamism is the result of ‘‘unfair’’ industrial policy or import 
restrictions. And he rejects entirely protectionism as a re- 
sponse to inexpensive imports from abroad: ''Protection- 
ism... does not reduce imports and expand exports. On bal- 
ance, it reduces both imports and exports’’ (p. 102). In fact, he 
names Western protectionism as the most serious threat to the 
world economy (p. 107). 

Linder makes only two concessions to the American view 
that Asian-Pacific development is a threat to the established 
industrial powers. He admits that Japan's liberal trade policies 
have not eliminated the hindrances to trade presented by Ja- 
pan's many-layered distribution system and the Japanese men- 
tality (p. 100). He also acknowledges that technology transfer 
to American allies such as the Japanese, who are well able to 
understand our most sophisticated inventions, constitutes a 
potential security threat (pp. 90—91). 

In essence, Linder argues that Asian-Pacific dynamism is 
a triumph of capitalism and free trade over socialism. Views 
very similar to his have recently appeared in publications of 
the U.S. State Department.* To read the American press, 
however, one would think that Japan and Korea, far from 


being triumphant representatives of the American way, are a 
threat to American well-being. Members of Congress and 
business leaders alike cry for retaliatory measures against 
Japan and other Asian exporters. By contrast, Linder argues 
that Asian-Pacific dynamism is a threat only to those who 
cannot adjust to a new economic situation. 

Unfortunately, we learn relatively little from Linder's 
book about the Pacific Basin countries, their development 
needs, and their security interests. Whereas Kojima offered us 
a new, Pacific-centered view of the future, Linder's book is 
actually an argument that capitalism is better than socialism. 
Linder expresses skepticism about the possibility of any for- 
mal regional cooperation in the Pacific, and apart from his 
warning against protectionism, he does little either to predict 
or prescribe the future. Jr 








*See for instance Gaston J Sigur, Jr., ''The U S and East Asia: Meeting the 
Challenge,'' Current Policy (Published by the Bureau of Public Affairs of the 
Department of State) No. 821, p. 2 
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Correspondence 


To the Editors: 

I would like to comment on Kimmo Kiljunen's article 
‘Power Politics and the Tragedy of Kampuchea During the 
Seventies’ (BCAS, Vol. 17, No. 2., Apr.-June, 1985). 

The article is compassionate and well researched, and I 
agree with its main conclusions. There are, however, a few 
omissions of relevant information, and I think that some state- 
ments are not quite fair to Vietnam nor to the Kampuchean 
government of President Heng Samrin. 

The author refers to ‘‘border clashes’’ between Vietnam 
and Kampuchea in the late 1970s, and acknowledges that at 
least some of them were ''calculatedly provoked’’ by Pol Pot. 
Preposterous though it may seem, there is evidence that Pol 
Pot actually intended not mere border clashes, but the conquest 
of ‘‘Kampuchea Krom’’ or a large part of South Vietnam, and 
that he had China's blessing.! In any case the Pol Pot regime 
repeatedly invaded Vietnam's southwestern provinces, killed 
thousands in a most brutal fashion, drove eastward tens if not 
hundreds of thousands of Vietnamese, destroyed many settle- 
ments, and ruined large areas of farmland. That Chinese ad- 
visors were present at some of these scenes has apparently 
been proved by photographs. 

Similary, China's armed hostilities against Vietnam had 
been going on at least since early 1974, when the Chinese 
annexed the Paracels. These attacks, too, were more than 
border clashes. After the Vietnamese refusal of 1975 to break 
with the USSR, which Kiljunen notes, they were intended to 
seriously weaken Vietnam and if possible to cause the collapse 
of its government. When Vietnam finally went into Kampu- 
chea in December 1978, Pol Pot had already begun a new 
invasion of Vietnam with some 92,000 troops, and China was 
poised to the north of Vietnam with several hundred thousand 
men, and had begun firing across the border.’ 

In the circumstances, I have to agree with the Vietnamese 
foreign minister Nguyen Co Thach, who told me in 1982, ‘“We 
were threatened and invaded by Pol Pot from April 1975 to 
December 1978, with great destruction to our people and our 
eight southwestern provinces. We had the right of self defense, 
and that included going into Phnom Penh just as the U.S.A., 
Britain, and the USSR went into Berlin in order to defeat 
fascism. The second point is that if you see only Pol Pot, you 
are looking only at a subsidiary side of the problem. China 
wanted to take Vietnam in a sandwich, in a pincer movement, 
with Pol Pot in the south and China in the north. We were 
aware of those preparations, so we broke the pincers. If we 
hadn't been able to defeat them in the south, we wouldn't have 
been able to defeat them in the north. The third point is that the 
Kampuchean resistance was genuine.''? 


With respect to Nguyen Co Thach's third point, although 
there is no doubt that Vietnam helped install the Heng Samrin 
government, that government's leaders had already formed a 
national liberation movement before the Vietnamese invaded, 
and, according to authorities in Phnom Penh, had already 
partly or wholly liberated Kratie province And in 1981 the 
government of President Heng Samrin was reelected from 
nation to village in elections that were apparently welcomed 
enthusiastically. If the legitimacy of Heng Samrin's govern- 
ment were to be denied on grounds of lack of continuity, that 
would mean that no regime, however brutal, could ever legiti- 
mately be overthrown by revolution. 

These points strengthen Kiljunen's arguments 1n favor of 
U.N. recognition of the present government of Kampuchea 
Where I disagree with him directly is with reference to his 
statement that Vietnam ''expelled its Chinese minority.” The 
history of the Hoa is complicated and falls into several stages, 
and I have tried to outline it in a forthcoming article." Here I 
can only say that as a result of my inquiries in 1982, I reached 
the conclusion that up to the Chinese invasion of February- 
March 1979, the Vietnamese government tried to dissuade the 
Hoa from leaving, as this caused great internal disruption, 
especially in fishing and coal mining. The fact that so many did 
flee before 1979 seems to have been a combined outcome of 
threats of Chinese agents that the Hoa would suffer in a 
forthcoming war between China and Vietnam, and disappoint- 
ments and economic hardship resulting from Vietnam's na- 
tionalization of many South Vietnamese businesses 1n March 
1978—-a measure not aimed specifically at the Hoa, but made 
necessary by the serious food shortage and the prevalence of 
black marketing, hoarding, and profiteering 

After the 1979 invasion, in which some former Vietna- 
mese residents of Chinese descent served as scouts for the 
Chinese forces, it is true that in some border communities and 
strategic cities the government of Vietnam gave Hoa the 
choice of leaving the country or moving to New Economic 
zones. Not surprisingly, in view of their economic back- 
ground, many chose to leave. But many did not: there are still 
about 500,000 Hoa in the Cholon area of Ho Chi Minh C:ty, 
and their conditions have improved since 1979. Their presence 
is evidence that Vietnam did not expel the Hoa In 1982, 
moreover, there were still Hoa members of the Vietnamese 
Communist party; I do not know what the situation is today, 
but have no reason to suppose that they have been expelled 

My last comment has to do with the number who died 
under Pol Pot. I am inclined to think that the figure of about one 
million, on which Kiljunen, Kiernan, and other reputable 
authors agree, may be too low. In 1982—83 the government of 
Kampuchea undertook a house-to-house count of persons re- 
ported to have died or been killed during the Pol Pot years “he 
figure they came up with was 3,314,768 ? I cannot prove that 
this figure is accurate, but if in fact the government had earlier 
inflated the figures for political reasons and knew that they 
were inflated, it seems unlikely that it would have undertaken a 





1. See, e g., Ben Kiernan, ‘‘New Light on the Ongins of the Sino-Viet- 
namese Conflict,” BCAS, Vol 12, No. 4 (1980), pp. 61-65. 


2 Interview with Hoang Nguyen, editor of Vietnam Courier, 11 January 
1982. 


3 Interview, 29 January 1982 


4 ''The Hoa ın Vietnam,’’ Contemporary Marxism, Vol 12 (1986) See 
also Gareth Porter, ‘‘Vietnam’s Ethnic Chinese and the Sino-Vietnamese 
Conflict," BCAS, Vol. 12, No. 4 (1980), pp 55-60 


5 Le Xuan Dong, ‘‘Kampuchea, a Marvellous Rebirth," Social Sciences 
SRV, Vol 1(1984), p 92 


systematic count three years later. 

Other evidence suggests that between 2 and 3 million may 
have died under Pol Pot. My reasoning is as follows. In 1962 
the population of Kampuchea was reported as 5,737,853.° 
That of Vietnam, north and south, in the same year was about 
32,952,000.’ In 1975 the population of Vietnam was found to 
be 47,638,000,* an increase of 44.57 percent over the thirteen 
year period. It seems likely that the Kampuchean population 
increased at about the same rate as that of Vietnam between 
1962 and 1975. It may even have increased somewhat more, 
for in spite of the 600,000 to 800,000 war deaths estimated for 
Kampuchea during the Lon Nol period, Vietnam's war had 
lasted for many more years and may have caused a larger 
percentage of casualties. 

If the Kampuchean population increased at the same rate 
as that of Vietnam, it would have reached 8,295,000 by 1975, 
about a million more than the figure of 7.3 million given by 
Kiljunen and others. My figure is supported by the U.N. 
estimate of Kampuchea's population at 8.35 million in 1976,? 
when it was already known that many deaths had occurred. 

We know that there were many fewer births under Pol Pot 
than in the previous or subsequent periods. This being so, we 
may agree with Kiljunen that the population might have in- 
creased by only about 1.5 percent per annum during the Pol Pot 
years had there been no untoward deaths. This would have 
produced a population of about 8,804,000 by early 1979. 

As Kiljunen notes, the present government of Kampu- 
chea estimated the population at 6,684,000 in May 1981. In 
March 1981, however, just before the municipal elections, it 
estimated it at 5,746,000.!? The ealier figure may well have 
been an underestimate; on the other hand, as Kiljunen ack- 
nowledges, the May figure may have been an overestimate 
because of the need for international aid. '' 

In February 1982 I was informed at the Ministry of Health 
that the population increased by about 7 percent during 1981, 
and by about 4.5 percent during 1980, estimates whose aver- 
age is similar to those quoted by Kiljunen's sources. As Kilju- 
nen notes, these estimates are not improbable given the fact 
that almost two-thirds of the population were estimated to be 
women, and that several observers have noted a very large 
number of babies born since 1978. If we use an estimate of 
5.75 percent population increase between early 1979 and 
1981, and combine it with the May 1981 population figure, we 
obtain a figure of about 5,703,000 for the population in early 
1979. Using the March 1981 figure, we obtain a population of 
about 5,153,000 for early 1979. Adding 550,000 refugees, 
this would bring the total number of Kampucheans in early 
1979 to about 6,544,000 by the first estimate, and 5,703,000 
by the second. Assuming that the population of Kampuchea 


6 Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 23 (1970), p. 7. 

7. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 4, p. 681. 

8. Women of Vietnam: Statistical Data, Vietnam Women's Union (1981), p. 
l1 

9. UN Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, February 1978, 

10. Wilfred Burchett, The China-Cambodia-Vietnam Triangle (London: Zed 
Press 1981), p. 229. 

11. The latter is all the more likely 1n that as late as 1985 the population of 
Kampuchea was estimated at only 6 2 million (Asia Yearbook 1986, Far 
Eastern Economic Review). 
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might have been about 8,804,000 at the end of Pol Pot’s rule 
had not untoward deaths occurred, we arrive at a figure of 
about 2,260,000 extra deaths by our first estimate, and 
3,101,000 by our second. The government of Kampuchea’s 
estimate of 3,300,000 total deaths under Pol Pot (including 
those that would normally have been expected) may not be 
completely off the mark. 

Since Kiljunen’s article was written, developments in 
Kampuchea have on the whole been positive. The present 
government has been in power for seven years—a longer 
period than those of either Pol Pot’s regime or Sihanouk’s 
‘Royal Cambodian Socialism.’’ The government appears to 
be stable, to command continuing internal support, and to have 
helped the people to raise their living standards and reconstruct 
the country. The rebel groups are internally more disunited 
than ever and their camps inside Kampuchea have been largely 
destroyed. The Vietnamese have withdrawn about a third of 
their forces. Whether or not there is a political settlement, they 
expect to withdraw all of them by 1990, when the forces of the 
government of Kampuchea will be able to defend the country. 
Together with the government of Kampuchea, the Vietnamese 
are making new proposals for a permanent settlement of the 
conflict. The contradictions in the Kampuchean situation may 
soon prove soluble. They would, of course, have been solved 
much sooner but for China, Thailand, and the U.S.A. 

Kathleen Gough 
Vancouver, BC 
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Correspondence 


To the Editors: 


It's 3:21 a.m. [Korea-Japan tune] on 1 September 1983 

The fighter pilot, rudely awakened a few moments earlier, has 
ascended to 8,000 meters and positioned himself below and 
behind the intruder aircraft—the classic attacking position. 
Here, above the cloud cover, the night is clear and the aircraft 
is visible in the light of the half-moon, even from a distance of 
two kilometers. The pilot listens intently to ground control for 
several seconds, and then, agitated, exclaims in Russian, 
**Yolki palki!’’— ''Oh, my God” 


Five minutes later, the intruder— Korean Air Lines flight 
007— plunges earthward, mortally wounded. Two hundred 
sixty-nine people perish in the Sea of Japan. The airliner, 
which had been tracked for two-and-a-half hours, was less than 
two minutes from international airspace when the Soviet pilot 
received the order to fire. 


Despite initial confusion, the Soviet government stands 
behind the pilot’ s action, arguing that he could not have known 
it was a civilian aircraft, a huge Boeing 747 jetliner. Besides, it 
was obviously on a spy mission—3500 km off course, it was 
flying without navigation lights, and it refused to respond to 
intercept procedures. 


How accurate is this scenario? With the possible excep- 
tion of a handful of select intelligence analysts and Russian 
language specialists at Fort Meade, MD, no one in the West 
will ever know exactly what happened that night. Particularly 
interesting, of course, is whether the Soviet pilot was respond- 
ing to some comment or battle order heard over his head- 
phones. Or was it simply the realization that all his years of 
training and vigilance had brought him to this place, in the 
skies, at this time— that this wasn't just another training mis- 
sion. This was for real. 


Much confusion surrounded the tragic incident. Charges 
were exchanged between the U.S. and Soviet governments. 
The U.N. Security Council met in a special session, and the 
International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), a U.N. 
body, conducted an extensive investigation. In the aftermath, 
many questions have been raised, but few answers provided. 

The Soviets have maintained all along that the airliner 
was on a spy mission, that it rendezvoused with a U.S. recon- 
naissance plane prior to entering their airspace. Yet they have 
never released any actual radar recordings to confirm this 
accusation. On the other hand, the U.S. claims to have in- 
tercepted the radar information by monitoring Soviet air de- 
fense forces; as Secretary of State George Shultz stated on 2 
September 1983, ‘‘Our first knowledge of this incident was 
based on subsequent analysis of Soviet defense activity.’’ But 
our government has not released the data either. 

Many people find it difficult to believe that our military 
did not have the airliner on radar in time to issue a warning; it is 
equally inconceivable to many that the Soviets would shoot 
down an airplane for no reason, making it easier for skeptics to 
grant some credibility to the Soviet allegations. 

As a result, the speculation surrounding a U.S. role in the 


+ tragedy has led to numerous attempts to substantiate the basic 


Soviet position—the spy plane theory— charging the U.S. 
with complicity and a reckless disregard for human life. Cen- 
tral to all such theories is the extent to which the Soviet version 
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is believable. Since they have released virtually no informa- 
tion about the events of 31 August—1 September 1983, the best 
available data are Japanese recordings of the Soviet pilots 
talking to their ground controllers. Unfortunately, the two 
authorized translations’ are misleading and do not always 
agree. As a result, both the public at large and some investi- 
gators have gotten a false impression of their contents. 

Despite their importance, the transcripts have never been 
accurately analyzed in the public domain. Two analyses have 
been published,^ but they have served more to increase the 
confusion and uncertainty surrounding the events of that night: 
David Pearson uncritically accepts the Soviet version, in 
which they conclude that they had little choice but to shoot 
down the plane; Sugwon Kang essentially reprises much that 
has been published earlier, but adds certain erroneous interpre- 
tations of the tapes which have not appeared elsewhere. We 
have interviewed both writers and have learned that neither 
reads Russian. In the course of his research, Sugwon Kang 
did, however, consult a recent Soviet immigrant. Pearson, on 
the other hand, admitted that he had not even sought the help of 
a translator, but had based his analysis solely on the official 
English translations. In point of fact, almost none of the Soviet 
account is substantiated in the Russian transcript (nor in the 
English translations, for that matter). 

The Yolki palki passage, while hardly the most signifi- 
cant, is indicative of the discrepancies between the U.S and 
ICAO translations. The ICAO eliminated this expression com- 
pletely, whereas in the U.S. text it is rendered as ''Fiddle- 
sticks'' —an absurd phrase to use in any context. But Yolki 
palki is a very emotional expletive used by Russian males in 
mixed company rather than Yop tyoyu mat (Oh, f--k). In other 
contexts, such as the one the fighter pilot faced, it can express 
shock, dismay, anger, or disbelief —somewhat like the Eng- 
lish, “Oh, my God!’ or ''Holy s--t!’’ It would seem that the 
Soviet pilot, at least, had a clear understanding of what he was 
about to do: at 18:21:35 GMT (ninety seconds earlier) he had 
reported himself to be within two kilometers of the intruder; at 
18:22:42 he was abreast of the jetliner (na traverse, 
‘‘abeam’’ — wing-to-wing parallel), but apparently still two 
kilometers to the right of it. Sugwon Kang is not entirely 
correct in claiming that '* .. . during the few minutes of visual 
contact over Sakhalin Island until right up to the critical mo- 
ment, what the Soviet pilots had, essentially, was the airliner’s 
rearview...’’ (p. 35). Moreover, as Murray Sayle* has 
pointed out in a very persuasive article, it would have been 
virtually impossible for the KAL copilot, who was sitting on 
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1 These are (a) the revised official U.S. version disseminated 11 September 
1983 and (b) the ICAO version, dated 30 December 1983, disseminated as 
Appendix D of its final report on the incident. 


2. See David Pearson, ‘‘K.A.L. 007. What the U.S Knew and When We 
Knew It," The Nation, 18—25 August 1984, 105—24; and Sugwon Kang, 
‘*Flight 007 Was There Foul Play?’’, Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars, 
1985 (17.2), 30—48. Pearson published another article in The Nation, 17—24 
August 1985 

3. Those who read Russian will find of interest an article entitled **Yolki- 
palki’’ by renowned satirist V. Voinovich, a recent Soviet 1mmigrant, pub- 
lished ın Novoye russkoye slovo, 28 October 1984. 

4. Murray Sayle, ''A Conspiracy of Coincidence," New York Review of 
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that side of the cockpit, to have seen the fighter even when the 
two aircraft were abeam of one another. 

Not understanding Russian leads Pearson astray in his 
analysis of Soviet attempts to identify the airplane. Discussing 
Soviet confusion when they had scrambled interceptors two 
hours earlier over Kamchatka Peninsula, he makes the follow- 
ing statement: ‘‘If K.A.L. 007 was flying with its air naviga- 
tion (ANOs) on at that time, the Soviet fighters should have 
seen it in the clear sky at 33,000 feet from as little as twenty 
miles away. That they did not suggests the airliner’s ANOs 
were not on.'' Based on this misapprehension, he incorrectly 
interprets the Soviet pilot to be saying later, over Sakhalin, 
that he has turned on his own lights as the first step in the 
intercept procedure. The time is 18:10:51, approximately 
twenty-five minutes prior to the shootdown. In the disputed 
passage, the Soviet pilot says: 


A ponyal. Ona s migalkoy idyot, s migalkoy. 


MKL Roger. She (it) is flying with [its] flasher [on], with [its] 
flasher [on]. 


U.S. Roger (The target's strobe) light is blinking. 
ICAO Roger. Target is flying with strobe light With strobe 
light.? 
The analyst in The Nation, as well as both official translations, 
are wrong here, though in different ways. 

This is one of several instances where the U.S. version 
randomly interchanges the noun ‘‘target’’ and the pronoun 
"*It,"' without reference to the actual Russian, when the Soviet 
pilots mention the Korean airliner. (One might suspect that the 
U.S. was trying to make absolutely clear that this important 
statement refers to the Korean plane—in that, at least, the 
government is correct). The ICAO translation is more consis- 
tent in this regard, but here it, too, uses the noun instead of the 
pronoun. 

There can be no doubt: the Soviet fighter pilot clearly 
states that the Korean airliner had its running lights on. When 
referring to KAL 007, all four Soviet pilots consistently use 
the feminine pronoun ona (''she/it'') because the Russian 
word tsel “‘target’’ is grammatically feminine. By way of 
contrast, when referring to their aircraft or to one another, the 
Soviet pilots always use grammatically masculine forms, in- 
cluding the pronoun on (''he/it'' ). Such masculine forms oc- 
cur no fewer than nineteen times during the fifty minutes of 
taped comments. Thus, there is no question that in using ona, 
the Soviet pilot was referring to KAL 007 and not to himself or 
his own plane. 

Nevertheless, Sugwon Kang chastises the press (p. 37) 
for failing to use ‘‘sufficient care and skepticism’’ regarding 
the transcripts, given the ‘‘fact’’ that passages mentioning the 
ANOs do not *''[tell] us anything about the identity of the 
aircraft upon which the lights were mounted.’’ Unfortunately, 
this discussion leads Kang to make the same analytical error 
that David Pearson had made: 





5 According to both the ICAO report (p 31) and the February 1984 report of 
its Air Navigation Commission (p 12), KAL 007 was equipped with a 
révolving red light on its undercarriage, rather than a strobe 
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I fail to see any evidence in this Russian-language transcript issued 
by the Press Office of the State Department to support the conten- 
tion that in these critical statements the pilot was talking about 
lights on the intruding aircraft, although such a possibility cannot 
be ruled out. Just as likely, given the sequence of the pilot's 
remarks, is that he was talking about lights atop his own SU-15 
fighter that he had been instructed to switch on (p. 37). 


In support of this conclusion, Sugwon Kang cites the testi- 
mony of his informant that ‘‘the gender of the Russian 
word... for machine or, as in this case, aircraft,... is 
feminine... ."" While it is true that mashina is grammatically 
feminine in Russian, the word itself is not used in reference to 
airplanes, according to another native informant, except 
"shutlivo'' —''as a joke’’; in addition, two Americans pos- 
sessing extensive intelligence experience and excellent com- 
mand of Russian have confirmed that there is no grammatically 
feminine Russian word for ‘‘aircraft.’’ 

Accordingly, Pearson's conclusion that the Soviet pilot 
first observed the target's ANOs at 18:21:35 (a full eleven 
minutes later) is wrong, but since he never checked the Rus- 
sian, he can't tell this. Therefore, his subsequent conclusion 
also is a total misrepresentation: ''It appears the pilot of 
K.A.L. 007, realizing he was being intercepted, turned on his 
lights as a signal that he would comply with the instructions of 
the [Soviet fighter]’’ (p. 120). Because he is wrong here, 
Pearson provides no evidence in this article that the KAL pilot 
knew he was being intercepted, and consequently, no reason to 
believe that he took evasive action except the word of the 
Soviet government. The Soviets have continuously asserted 
that the airliner was running without lights, but that is a patent 
lie. Quite the opposite interpretation is supported by the ICAO 
report itself: ‘“The information in the USSR preliminary report 
states that the aircraft lights were ‘off’. This contradicted the 
monitored air-to-ground communications"' (p. 43). Among all. 
the carefully worded and non-judgmental statements in the 
ICAO report, this flat assertion of Soviet duplicity stands out. 

The most serious difficulty Pearson faces because of his 
admitted failure to verify the meaning of the Russian transcript 
occurs at the point where the two official translations substan- 
tially disagree. 


18:13:26 [GMT] A tsel na zapros ne otvechaet. 


U.S.  Thetarget isn't responding to IFF. 


(Identification/Friend or Foe) 


ICAO The target isn't responding to the call. 


Rather than investigating the possible reasons for this disa- 
greement in order to provide a basis for preferring one version 
over the other, Pearson provides only speculation concerning 
what ''facts'' might be reflected assuming first that the U.S. 
translation is correct and then assuming that the ICAO transla- 
tion is correct. 

Zapros has the technical meaning radar interrogation 
utilizing a transponder (zaproschik-otvetchik), that is, an IFF 
radar inquiry. In the context of a fighter pilot talking to his 
ground controller about a potential enemy aircraft, this is 
certainly the most likely meaning of zapros. [According to 
both the ICAO general report and the technical report of its Air 
Navigation Commission, KAL 007 carried Secondary Sur- 1 
veillance Radar (SSR), not IFF. Moreover, even if an airplane 
were equipped with IFF— and if the mechanism were turned 
on, which is not always the case—then an electronic response 


would be sent automatically, and a pilot would not necessarily 
be aware that such an inquiry had taken place.] Taken out of 
context, of course, the Russian statement is indeed potentially 
ambiguous. Zapros has a colloquial meaning of verbal in- 
quiry, and there is a slight possibility the pilot might have used 
the word in that sense. This ambiguity is heightened by the 
transcript at 18:17:49 and 18:17:58, where two different verbs 
are used in the specific context of voice inquiry. One of these 
verbs (zaprashivat) is morphologically related to zapros and 
zaproschik; the other verb is sprashivat It is possible, given 
the high degree of transmission interference on the actual tape 
recording, part of which we have heard, that the appearance of 
zaprashivat at 18:17:58, and earlier at 18:17:34, is a transcrip- 
tion error. Even under the best listening conditions these verbs 
sound remarkably alike. 

Still, given the actual situation, there is virtually no 
chance (in our judgment and that of a professional translator 
with over two decades of military intelligence experience) that 
the pilot’s intended meaning was anything other than IFF. 
Indeed, as early as 1963, in the First Supplement to AGARD 
Aeronautical Multilingual Dictionary, published by Perga- 
mon Press ''for and on the behalf of Advisory Group for 
Aeronautical Research and Development/North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization,” one finds the following entry: 


interrogation, noun, radar. The act of sending forth radar pulses 
to trigger a transponder and receive answering signals; the radar 
pulses so sent. Also called a ‘‘challenge’’ (p. 116). 


Along with French, German, Spanish, Greek, Italian, Dutch, 
and Turkish equivalents, one finds zapros listed for Russian. 
The 1980 edition of this manual (p. 245) contains this 
definition: 


interrogation In an SSR or IFF system, the act of transmitting a 
signal to the target or object to be interrogated. 


What, then, is one to make of Sugwon Kang's assertion 
that ‘‘the problem with Mrs. Kirkpatrick's analysis is that the 
Soviet pilot never said anything of the sort'' — meaning ‘“The 
target isn't responding to IFF” —or, further, ‘‘Could it be that 
the pilot was referring to some radio message he had attemp- 
ted, without success, on the emergency frequency? All we 
know for certain is that he did not say ‘IFF’ in his report to 
ground control’’ (pp. 36—7). Given the facts as we have out- 
lined them, it is clear that this is an unsupportable statement. 
Sugwon Kang's informant told him that zapros ‘‘means a 
technical or mechanical call for a response, as opposed to 
vopros, a simpler verbal question or query.’’ But the informant 
could not resolve this ambiguity.? Under the circumstances, 
there is no way for Kang to have avoided this error. 

We should point out—despite the protestations of many 
U.S. officials (particularly U.N. ambassadors Lichenstein and 
Kirkpatrick) that the tape contains no indication the SU-15 
pilot attempted to make voice contact with KAL 007—that 
any such attempt would of necessity not be reflected there, 
since the pilot would be required to tune his transmitter to 
121.5 MHz, the international hailing frequency: the inter- 





6 When we asked Sugwon Kang to verify this analysis with his informant, he 
was able to ascertain that the informant had no firsthand experience with such 


military jargon 
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cepted conversations, of course, took place on another fre- 
quency. Nevertheless, it seems clear that no verbal call was 
made and that it is not true that Soviet personnel employed the 
121.5 MHz channel—commonly known as the emergency 
frequency. This interpretation is supported by the report of the 
ICAO's Air Navigation Commission. ‘‘There is no record or 
other information of any calls on 121.5 MHz having been 
heard by any civil or military ground unit or by other aircraft 
within VHF [very high frequency] range of the intercept:ng 
aircraft, or any record of such transmissions having been 
received via the search and rescue satellite (SARSAT) sys- 
tem” (p. 9).’ Moreover, pilots using the emergency frequency 
are required by standard ICAO procedures, to which the USSR 
is Signatory, to make such calls in English. There has been no 
indication in the many Soviet media interviews with the piiot 
who shot down KAL 007 that he speaks English. Granting this 
constitutes only inferential support for the ICAO position. it 1s 
nonetheless obvious that the Soviet government would have 
gone out of its way to demonstrate the pilot's ability to speak 
English. 

Thus it 1s impossible, on the basis of the actual transcript. 
to credit Pearson's contention that ''it seems probable 
Soviet ground control stations were laying out, step by step, 
the interception procedures to be used by Soviet Air Defense 
aircraft’ (p. 120) This is equally true for the rest of the 
interpretation in The Nation, up to and including the misin- 
terpretation of the statement at 18:21:35 noted earlier. Sugwon 
Kang, in reiterating and extending this analysis, has only 
further obscured the search for verifiable information concern- 
ing the events of that tragic night. 

Pearson's assertion that KAL 007 knew it was being 
intercepted and took evasive action is based on this sequence 
of erroneous suppositions, stemming from his reliance on a 
translation rather than the original transcript, and 1s totally 
unfounded, given the information provided in The Nation 
Rohmer (p. 87) provides further evidence that no such evasion 
took place. He contrasts the transcript record that KAL 007 
was flying over Sakhalin on a heading of 240 degrees (WSW) 
with the fabricated evidence, presented by Soviet Marshal 
Ogarkov nine days after the fact, that would require the plane 
to be flying on a heading of 300 degrees (WNW) 

Contrary to Soviet claims, there does not appear to exist 
any credible evidence supporting the notion that KAL 007 was 
flying without its running lights, that ıt was aware of the 
interception, that the fighter pilot made a serious attempt tc 
identify or contact the jetliner, or, finally, that KAL took any 
evasive action which might have justified-shooting it down and 
killing everyone aboard. Quite the opposite, one sees here 
conclusive proof that, following some initial stonewailing 
while particulars were thrashed out, the Soviet propaganda and 
disinformation apparatus rapidly became fully operational. 
Indeed, helped along by some incredible U S blunders, the 
Soviets were remarkably successful in convincing many indi- 
viduals in the West. 


Michael K. Launer and Martlyn J. Young 
Tallahassee, Florida 
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7 This analysis 1s confirmed by retired Canadian Air Force Major-General 
Richard Rohmer in Massacre 747, published by Paper Jacks LTD, Markham, 
Ontario, Canada See p. 80 


To the Editors: ` 


The joint letter from Michael K. Launer and Marilyn J. 
Young questions the accuracy of certain assertions J have made 
in my article concerning the credibility of the U.S. govern- 
ment’s interpretation of the tape-transcript of the Soviet pilots’ 
radio communications. I welcome the two scholars into the 
debate and, further, welcome this opportunity to respond to 
their critique. 

All told, there are two charges leveled against me, and 
both of them add greatly to my understanding of the subject 
matter. As I answer them one by one [ hope I may be forgiven 
for not offering a general evaluation of the Launer-Young 
letter, for I regard my role as that of a respondent and nothing 
more. Finally, I shall not respond to any of the criticisms that 
have been leveled against David Pearson, trusting that he has 
had a chance to speak for himself even if he is not using this 
forum. 

The first charge has to do with my statement that there was 
no evidence to substantiate our government’s claim that Soviet 
pilot No. 805 ‘‘was talking about lights on the intruding 
aircraft,’’ adding, ‘‘although such a possibility cannot be ruled 
out.’’ As a possibility (‘‘just as likely’’) I suggested that the 
pilot might have been ‘‘talking about lights atop his own’’ 
aircraft (p. 37). As the two authors have noted, in offering the 
above scenario I was expressly endorsing David Pearson's 
argument while maintaining that I was not able to ‘‘rule out’’ 
the other possibility. In the above letter Launer and Young 
have shown us the difficulty with this interpretation, setting 
forth all the pertinent grammatical arguments. 

The problem with my ‘“‘light’’ analysis had been pointed 
out to me by two critics, one Texan and one Japanese journalist 
who had consulted Russian-language experts. By the time I 
had read the thoughtful analysis contained in the Launer- 
Young letter I could see clearly that my interpretation was 
difficult to sustain. I returned to the Russian-language expert 
referred to in this letter to go over the transcript for another 
reading. To my surprise, I was told that the possibility of one 
Soviet pilot referring to his own aircraft with the feminine 
pronoun ona had never been suggested to me! ''But did you 
not tell me earlier that one could conceivably refer to his own 
airplane as a ‘machine,’ which would be represented by the 
feminine pronoun ona?” ''Ah yes,’’ came the reply, ‘‘but 
only if the pilot was thinking of his airplane as a piece of 
hardware ready to be turned in for repair!’ So itis that I came 
to learn that, given the context of the usage, the pronoun ona 
could not have been in reference to anything else but the tsel 
(‘‘target’’), which means that Launer, Young, and their 
unnamed American experts were right on target. I stand 
corrected. 

The second criticism has to do with the Russian word 
zapros— what it might mean in the context of the Soviet's 
pilots' radio communications. The passages cited from techni- 
cal manuals, though they do not prove anything conclusively, 
nonetheless leave me persuaded that the pilot may indeed have 
been speaking of his own IFF radar pulses when he used the 


word zapros. Again, I believe my critics were on target when ` 


they concluded, with the help of a ‘‘professional translator 
with over two decades of military intelligence experience,” 
that IFF was ''the most likely meaning of zapros.” 

True enough, zapros is a plain Russian word, and not an 
acronym, meaning a mechanical query, as I have explained in 
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my article. As such, it could have referred to any number of 
mechanical messages or instructions calling for a response. 
Indeed, my Russian-born Russian-language instructor told me 
that this word could have been used to describe visual signals 
as well as electronic beams, in all cases requiring a response of 
some sort. But my helper is not a student of military affairs 
and, in any case, had no way of understanding the current 
military aviation jargon in the Soviet Union when that opinion 
was offered and, therefore, could not have known that in the 
present context that word might have had a very special func- 
tion. So, once again, if anything, the error was clearly mine 
and not my helper’s, assuming that zapros indeed referred to 
IFF 


There is, however, another question worth raising. If 
indeed the Soviets did attempt to trigger their target's trans- 
ponder and got no response, what of it? I have quoted Ambas- 
sador Kirkpatrick in my article to say, ''But, of course, the 
Korean airliner, or any civilian airliner, could not have re- 
sponded to IFF, because commercial aircraft are not equipped 
to do so'' (p. 36). Launer and Young accept this claim upon the 
authority of the ICAO report, something I am not prepared to 
do. But that is beside the point. The point is this: by Kirk- 
patrick's own logic, if the Soviet pilot transmitted IFF pulses, 
presumably he did so because he did not know that his target 
could have been anything other than a military aircraft. For, if 
he knew it was an airliner, would he have attempted to contact 
his target by a method which he knew would have no effect? In 
short, the very theory that zapros was in reference to IFF 
would tend to undermine the government's claim that the 
Soviets could not have mistaken their target for a military 
aircraft. According to Kirkpatrick, the Soviets knew it was an 
airliner. Indeed, she said, they shot it down to teach the rest of 
mankind a lesson, describing the attack as a ‘‘deliberate stroke 
designed to intimidate— a brutal, decisive act meant to instill 
fear and hesitation in all who observed its ruthless violence’’ 
(quoted on page 37). 

So, then, what are we to believe? That the Soviets issued 
their IFF beams because they thought it was a military aircraft? 
A plausible argument. Or that they knew it was a commercial 
aircraft they were chasing and, therefore, that zapros must 
have been in reference to some type of visual interception 
orders, and not IFF? A plausible argument again. The problem 
is that the U.S. government would have neither of the above 
because either of them would have let the Soviets get off the 
book too easily. What we were being asked to believe, instead, 
was: |) that the Soviets knew the target as an airliner and, at the 
same time, 2) that they would nonetheless send out IFF pulses 
to set off the intruder's transponder. 

Paradoxical? Of course. The government was determined 
to argue the first point to demonstrate its case that the Soviets 
are barbarous enough to shoot down an airliner knowing it to 
be an airliner. Then, faced with the zapros passage in the 
transcript, the government could not pass up the opportunity to 
argue that the Soviets, contrary to their vehement denials, had 
never really tried to attract the attention of the target's flight 
crew, i.e., by visual means. In short, so it would seem, the 
government wanted to have its cake and eat it too. 

I have confined my response to the critics’ substantive 
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criticisms, examining their merits and their implications. To-** 


ward the end of their letter Launer and Young bring up the 
subject of *'evasive action.’’ Let me close by reminding those 
who have read my article that I have devoted a fair amount of 


t 


space to this subject. I note that my two colleagues are not 
taking me to task over this issue, but let it be said that my long 
discussion of this subject has little to do with either navigation 
lights or IFF and that it has, instead, to do with the altitude and 
radio data, both in the public record. 


Sugwon Kang 
Oneonta, New York 
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The Bhopal Incident and Union Carbide: 
Ramifications of an Industrial Accident 


by Ashok Bhargava 


Bhopal, a city in central India,' has become a household 
word all over the world because the worst industrial disaster in 
history occurred there at the Union Carbide plant. The incident 
was reported widely in the world press and debated in a variety 
of forums due to the number of questions it raised and the 
issues of industrial safety that it highlighted, especially con- 
cerning the introduction of highly sophisticated technologies 
in developing societies (even though no one is really immune 
from these ''side effects" or costs of progress anywhere in the 
world). It will have a lasting impact on a large number of 
people and institutions because of its magnitude in terms of 
those directly affected and the number of business, technical, 
legal, and legislative issues involved. The affected parties 
include: Union Carbide Corporation, U.S. A. (UCC), Union 
Carbide India, Ltd. (UCIL), and their workers and share- 
holders in both countries; the people killed and injured and 
their relatives; the Indian government, the Madhya Pradesh 
state government, and the United States government; Ameri- 
can and Indian lawyers who have joined the fray on behalf of 
the various parties; and directly or indirectly all multinational 
corporations. The incident and its outcome will affect the 
relationship of multinational corporations with host countries, 
especially the developing countries, who feel the need to allow 
them to operate in their countries but view their activities with 
suspicion (due to a variety of real and perceived grievances). It 
has the potential for changing Indian, American, and other 
countries' laws with respect to multinationals, chemical com- 
panies, and industrial safety. The whole world's attitude about 
uses, production, and storage of hazardous materials is being 
altered as a result of this incident, and chemical companies 
have been put on notice that the world is watching. 





Bhopal, the capital of the state of Madhya Pradesh, is located 360 miles 





A an and has a population of 900,000 (the total population of India 
node approximately 750 million). — 


In this paper we analyze the developments that have taken 
place and those that are still evolving as a result of this inci- 
dent. It is based on information that is available at this time 
(November 1986) and is therefore in the nature of an interim 
assessment. There are a number of reports and documents that 
are not publicly available at the present time. In the first 
section we look at the accident and its human and environmen- 
tal effects. The second section examines the causes of the 
accident and the question of responsibility. This section also 
asks whether the safety systems and standards were different in 
Bhopal and in Institute, West Virginia, U.S. A. where Union 
Carbide's home plant is located. This is followed in the third 
section by the responses of the various interested parties. The 
fourth section provides background information on Union Car- 
bide, including its role in India as a multinational. The fifth 
section gives the elements of a plan for settlement and dis- 
cusses the complicated issues of compensation and the legal 
ramifications. The last section gives the conclusions. 


The Accident and Its Effects 


On the night of Sunday, 2/3 December 1984 from approx- 
imately midnight to between 1:30 and 2:30 A.M. there was a 
massive leakage of gas from methyl isocyanate (MIC) storage 
tank 610 located at the Union Carbide plant in Bhopal. The 
exact time of the disaster is not known as there are conflicting 
reports from company personnel, emergency crews, victims, 
news organizations, and others. The leak was initially noticed 
at 12:20 A.M., and it lasted roughly two hours.? It is reported 





. Union Carbide Corporation, *'Bhopal Methyl Isocyanate Incident Investi- d 


gation Team Report, March 20, 1985," Danbury, Connecticut: Union Car- 
bide Corp., 1985, Mimeo (abbreviated UCC Report). Also, Center for Sci- 
ence and Environment, “The Bhopal Disaster," in India’s Environment, 
/984-85 (New Delhi: Center for Science and Environment, 1985) (abbrevi- 













that the accident took place after the outside of one of the 
storage tanks holding the lethal chemical had been cleaned by 
unskilled workers. Tank 610 had not been responding for a few 
days when workers had tried to use the stored MIC to man- 
ufacture pesticide, but plant personnel were apparently not 
overly concerned. Contrary to stipulated practice no engineers 
were at the plant. The plant was designed to manufacture 
pesticides and insecticides by a process which requires MIC as 
a chemical intermediary. Tank 610 was one of three storage 
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Doctors who performed autopsies in the first 
twenty-four hours found high levels of cyanide in 
blood and tissues in the most severe cases. The 
chemical reaction that took place in the tank could 
have produced hydrogen cyanide. Union Carbide 
and the government did not pursue this explana- 
tion because cyanide had been used in German 
concentration camps in the Second World War, 
and discovery that this was the cause of deaths 
would have led to a very strong adverse public 
reaction. 


tanks for MIC, each with a sixty metric ton capacity; one of 


- these was to be kept empty at all times to accept overflow from 


the other two tanks in emergencies. According to plant in- 
ventory records tank 610 contained forty-one metric tons 
(90,400 pounds or 11,290 gallons) of MIC prior to the acci- 
dent. This was 70 percent of capacity, which is higher than the 
recommended storage capacity of 40—50 percent. In roughly 
two hours 54,000 pounds of unreacted MIC left the tank 
together with approximately 26,000 pounds of reaction prod- 
ucts, according to the estimates of the UCC investigation 
team's report (UCC Report). A temperature inversion kept the 
gas close to the ground, creating a gas chamber effect in the 
affected areas. 

MIC is a liquid at temperatures obtained in air condi- 
tioned rooms and is slightly lighter than water’; its boiling 
point is 39 degrees centigrade (102.2 degrees Fahrenheit). In 





ated CSE Report); ‘‘Bhopal: City of Death," India Today, 31 December 
1985; Stuart Diamond, ‘‘The Bhopal Disaster: How It Happened,” New York 
Times, 28 January 1985; Stuart Diamond, *‘The Disaster in Bhopal: Workers 
Recall Horror," New York Times, 30 January 1985; and Anil Sadgopal, "The 
*Bhopal Incident," January 1985, Tape Transcript, Mimeo. The accounts vary 
because they are based on the recollection of a number of individuals who 
were under extreme stress during the time period that they are being asked to 
recall. Many of them had left the area out of fear for their own safety; hence it 
ifficult to pinpoint the exact time when the leak stopped. 


Pushpa M. Bhargava, "The Bhopal Tragedy: A Middle Word,’ 

| Political Weekly Vol. XX, No. 22, | June 1985, pp. 962-65, 
Report for a detailed description of the chemical composition of 
va points out some possible reactions that might have occurred, 
i Xt been adequately considered. 
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its gaseous form it is heavier than air. MIC is a colorless, toxic, 
highly reactive, and highly flammable chemical which re- 
quires special handling and elaborate safety precautions, Ht 1s 
prone to sudden violent reactions when contaminated. A reac- 
tion from contamination can cause heating and à consequent 
increase of pressure and the release of gas. Under the influence 
of a large number of metals and other catalysts, MIC enters a 
violent exothermic polymerization reaction. On heating and 
burning it generates several toxic products, such as nitragen 
oxides, hydrocyanic acid, and carbon monoxide. It is widely 
used to make a family of pesticides known as carbamates 
which are said to degrade in the environment, 
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opaque. Vomiting E Em anda a se 
and temporary blindness are common. In lar 
sure can kill the cells of the cornea, ju a j 
blindness. It can also bring about emphysema, asthma, 
chitis, pneumonia, and other respiratory ailments. Hea’ 
posure can cause death by suffocating spasms of the bro 
tubes carrying air to the lungs, or by c drowning as body 
released by the irritating gas accumulate i in the lunes. Bec: 
of the danger of suffocation, the chances of ill effects inc rer 
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exposure to MIC are unknown since they have not been stud- 
ied. It may cause lung, kidney, liver, and eye de ge. becaus 





MIC destroys protein in the blood stream; the kidneys anc 
become overworked trying to rid the body of these ab i 
wastes. It can lead to keratitis and corneal ulcers which could 
cause opacity of the cornea. 
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Figure 1 Map of City and Location of Plant 
only good thing that can be said about MIC is that it does not 


linger in the environment the way dioxin. PCBs, and other 
noxious substances do. It belongs to a family of toxins for 
which there is no antidote and no treatment, It is used in the 
production of insecticides that kill by attacking the nervous 
system. Production of MIC is regulated, but there are no 
regulations for its storage. Occupational safety rules in the 
United States prohibit exposure in one eight hour day to more 
than .02 parts per million parts of air. India has similar limits. 
The gas is stored in liquid form. If the temperature rises 
beyond 39 degrees Celsius, or if the liquid is contaminated, it 
turns into gas. 

It is widely accepted that the gas that leaked and did 
widespread damage was MIC. The title of the UCC Report 
("Bhopal Methyl Isocyanate Team Report") clearly indicates 
that the company has concluded without any reservations that 
the escaped gas was MIC. There is evidence to question this 
conclusion. Doctors who performed autopsies in the first 
twenty-four hours found high levels of cyanide in blood and 
tissues in the most severe cases. The chemical reaction that 
took place in the tank could have produced hydrogen cyanide. 
Union Carbide and the government did not pursue this expla- 
nation because cyanide had been used in German concentra- 
tion camps in the Second World War, and discovery that this 
was the cause of the deaths would have led to a very strong 
adverse public reaction. Sadgopal, Bhargava, and others? 
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4. Barry Kramer notes, "No one knows for sure what actually was released 
from the Union Carbide plant." Barry Kramer, "For Bhopal Survivors, 
Recovery Is Agonizing; Illnesses Are Insidious; As Investigations Drag 
Along, Payments for Injury Stop, But Relief Aid is Sizeable: Frustrations of 
Bal Mukund," New York Times, | April 1985. Bhargava, “The Bhopal 


from Ampo (Tokyo), Vol. 17. No. 2(1985), p. 59. 


point out that MIC could have reacted with other compounds, 
and the resulting gas may have been hydrogen cyanide. The 
exact nature of the gas that did all the damage is of some 


importance because of the effects, short- and long-term, and ~ 


the treatment required for the victims. 


The issue of an uneducated labor force is not 
relevant in discussions of the disaster. The labor 
force at Bhopal most likely had a higher level of 
education than the labor force at Institute. A 
bachelor's degree was required initially for being 
an operator, but over time due to the poor financial 
performance of the company this requirement had 
been relaxed. Since 1982 many of the engineers 
and operators who had been specifically trained 
for the MIC unit had left the plant because they did 
not see a good future for themselves. Similarly the 
issue of technological backwardness is not ger- 
mane in a situation where many of the personnel 
had been trained in the parent company and UCC 
personnel went to Bhopal at regular intervals. 


The effects of the gas leak were confined to one section of 
the city. The gas spread over some forty kilometers and af- 
fected people seriously as far as five to eight kilometers down- 
wind. The Union Carbide plant is located on seventeen acres of 
land in the northeast part of the city, and is surrounded on 
almost all sides by thickly populated and for the most part poor 
communities. These are the communities that suffered the 
worst casualties. On 2 December the wind was from the north- 
west to the southeast. If the wind had been in a different 
direction, the death toll would have been much higher (see 
figure 1). The immediate effects of the gas were violent cough- 
ing and burning eyes. In a little while breathing became dif- 
ficult. The Center for Social Medicine and Community Health 
of the Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, estimates that 
74 percent of the affected population left on foot (walking and 
running), 6 percent in or on vehicles, and the rest (21 percent) 
remained behind voluntarily or involuntarily. One survey 
found no deaths among those who left on vehicles, three- 
quarters of the deaths among those who ran, and one-quarter 
among those who stayed. Those who left went to other towns 
and villages and to hospitals. 
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Tragedy,” points out that a sample of the gas could have been captured as 
some would have been present in dry pockets and corners in the affected area. 


In fact, there were reports that some people felt the effects of the gas when 4. 
they returned to their homes as it remained present in closed homes and * 


drawers. The uncertainty led to considerable disagreement among doctors 
about the antidote, and a lot of ill feeling. See Bhargava for a discussion of 
possible effects under differing assumptions. 
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The accident took a heavy human toll, and has been 
termed a **massacre’* by Larry Everest in a well documented 
and critical book.* Estimates of the dead vary from 1,700 to 
10.000. The official toll was 1,754 dead and 60,000 seriously 
injured. The total population affected is between 150.000 and 
250,000. The divergence in the death toll estimates is due to 


the sequence of events after the accident and the issue of 


compensation. The lower estimates are by the government and 
UCC since they were looking for documentary evidence and 
death certificates because documentation will be required for 
compensation. The higher figure is based on firsthand reports 
of people who were at the scene after the accident. They report 
that some people died in other places and were buried or 
cremated there, and thus were not counted in the official death 
toll. The use of mass graves and cremations also distorted the 
figures because of incorrect counting and lack of records.” The 
large number of casualties and injuries can be attributed to the 
lack of a disaster management plan or an organized disaster 
management effort immediately after the accident, as well as 
to the plant's being located in a densely populated area. Fortu- 
nately, Bhopal’s largest and best-stocked hospital, Hamidia 
Hospital (the main teaching hospital for Gandhi Medical Col- 
lege), was close to the scene of the accident, and the fact that a 
large number of victims went to the hospital and received 
excellent care probably saved hundreds of lives.’ It is 
estimated that this hospital treated 70,000 victims out of a total 
of 150,000 treated by health personnel in Bhopal and neigh- 
boring cities. The toll among the workers was negligible be- 
cause they knew they had to escape upwind from the plant; this 
information, if it had been made available to the general 
public, could have saved a large number of lives. 

The location of the plant in a heavily populated area was 
given as an explanation of the large death and injury figures by 
the Western media, which then partly blamed the local govern- 
ment for the tragedy (for having allowed settlements in the 
area). Contrary to explanations that the population came after 
the plant was operational, the area was fairly well populated 


5. Larry Everest, Behind the Poison Cloud: Union Carbide' s Bhopal Massa- 
cre (Chicago: Banner Press, 1985). Everest condemns UCC and is very 
critical of American myths about developing countries, especially India. This 
documentary about Bhopal calls the incident genocide. 

6. The local cloth merchants' association claims that their members sold/ 
distributed cloth shrouds for over 10,000 corpses. Since there were also mass 
graves and cremations, the number may be even higher. The Zahreeli Gas 
Kand Sangharsha Morcha (The Poisonous Gas Disaster Struggle Front), a 
voluntary activist group, claims that corpses were picked up by the hundreds 
and trucked away to be buried and cremated en masse. The fear of epidemics 
made it desirable to cremate or bury the dead immediately. The main conclu- 
sion is that no exact count is available, The CSE Report states that “UNICEF 
estimated that affected people were about 200,000, of which 80 percent were 
muslims, 75 percent were slum dwellers, 40 percent were children below 15, 
20 percent women in the reproductive age group, and 10 percent elderly 
women. 


7. Philip M. Boffey, ''Medical Response to Crisis in Bhopal Wins Praise,” 
New York Times, 14 December 1985. Boffey states that "According to 
virtually all experts, both Indian and Western, who have reviewed the handl- 
ing of the crises, the medical response was a prodigious success—a fast, 
q intelligent, comprehensive marshalling of manpower, supplies and equip- 
. ment to meet a need that at first seemed desperate beyond belief... . it was 

A creed that the toll in deaths and permanent impairment could have been 
vastly higher in the absence of quick and effective medical relief." Hence, the 
"*gas victims were lucky that the nearest hospital happened to be the biggest, 
the best staffed and the best stocked in the area.“ 





Most of those who died in the Bhopal disaster died because their lung 

with fluid, while others had heart attacks. The survivors suffered from suci 
long-term symptoms as burning and waterin 

vomiting, diarrhea, and abdominal pain: adversely affected lun veakm 
of muscles and loss of coordination; and anxiety. phobia. depre: 

anger, nervousness, insomnia, helplessness, and hallucinat 

who had inhaled the gas therewere also such svm 
discharge and irregular menstrual cycles. poor-tast 
retarded growth of fetuses, miscarriages, and abnormal babi India ? 
Vol. 8, No. 6 (June 1985), pp. 12 and 13, and Vol | 
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before the plant was built. It is only three kilometers from the 


railway station, and there is usually a fairly high density ol 
population near all city railway stations in India. In 1975 M 
N. Buch, administrator of the Bhopal Municipal Corporation 
issued a notice to Union Carbide to move out of Bhopal 


because of the high population density near their factory. He 
was transferred, and the plant stayed 

The long-term effects of the accident ha 
cant. The following data provides some notion of the magni 
tude, although the actual figures need to be viewed with some 
skepticism until they have been checked and crossschecked 
against other surveys that are being carried out. KEM College 
of Bombay conducted a medical survey 100 days after the 
exposure and found that out of an exposed population of 
approximately 250,000, 43,864 (17.5 percent) had mild to 
moderate medical disability and 63,385 had Severe medical 
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disability." In June/July, 1985 there were reports in the press 
of miscarriages and deformities among babies born to mothers 
who had inhaled the gas.” Another survey of 85,000 affected 
people by the Indian Council for Medical Research has re- 
vealed that 7,411 people suffered from eye diseases and 3,372 
reported gastric problems. A large number of affected people 
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In fact there was a pattern of negligence and laxity 
at the Bhopal plant which was tolerated despite the 
warning in the UCC report on Institute mentioned 
above. This is not related to general backward- 
ness, technological ignorance, or an uneducated 
labor force, but to negligence and callousness on 
the part of UCC and UCIL management due to 
financial considerations. The accident at Three 
Mile Island, the Swiss chemical spill (November 
1986) which polluted the Rhine, and many other 
accidents in developed countries show clearly that 
accidents are independent of a country’s level of 
development. 


have developed mental health problems as a result of the 
accident: anxiety, phobia, depression, panic, anger, nervous- 
ness, insomnia, helplessness, and hallucinations. '° Unfortu- 
nately, due to the large numbers involved and the short time 
period in which the injured had to be served on an emergency 
basis, the hospitals were not able to keep adequate records as 





8. KEM College, Bombay found the following ailments present in the af- 
fected population 100 days after the accident: 


Adults in Group] — Adults in Group H 


Respiratory systems 79.7 27.6 
Eye symptoms 65.6 31.5 
Gastrointestinal symptoms 60.3 23.6 
Neuromuscular symptoms 54.5 10.5 
Gynecological symptoms 73.5 53.8 


Group I: people residing less than 0.5 to 2 kilomoters from the factory 
Group II: people residing more than 8 kilometers from the factory 

Source: CSE Report, p. 224. 

9. Thirty-six women suffered miscarriages and twenty-one babies were born 
deformed due to the effects of MIC. "'Miscarriages, Deformities: Bhopal 
Legacy." India Tribune, 27 July 1985, p. 18. Also discussed in Everest, 
Behind the Poison Cloud, chap. 4. India West reported on 22 March 1985 that 
one-fourth of babies born to Bhopal mothers were dying. 


10. Sambhu Bankik, '' Mental Health Problems of Bhopal Disaster Victims 
Not Tackled,'' India Tribune, | June 1985, p. 2. Banik does not provide a 
source of the estimates, but they seem to be based on a survey done by 
psychiatrists of the King George Medical College, Lucknow, at ten govern- 
ment clinics located in the gas affected areas of Bhopal. Matt Miller quotes P. 
K. Dhawan, a young psychiatrist: ‘‘a random survey of the gas victims 
revealed about 30 percent of the gas victims suffering from some form of 
psychiatric illness. Most, he says, appear to suffer from anxiety and de- 
pression." 


would have been most desirable. 

The effects of the gas leak were not confined to humans. 
Animals— cats, dogs, cows, horses, buffaloes, and fish— also 
died, and others that did not die were affected. Here also there is 
a discrepancy between a variety of published reports and gov- 
ernment figures. Published figures indicate that 2,000 commer- 
cial cows, buffaloes, goats, and horses died immediately, along 
with thousands of stray cats, dogs, and birds. More than 10,000 
animals were affected by the gas. The official records put the 
number of dead animals— cattle, goats, sheep, etc. — at 1,047 
while another 7,000 received therapeutic care. Poultry was not 
seriously affected. There is no scientific data on the likely 
long-term impact of MIC on animals, insects, and plants. A 
vegetation damage contour map, using the neem tree as an 
indicator (because it was found to be one of the most sensitive 
trees), showed the vegetation in an area of 3.5 square kilome- 
ters around the factory as severely affected, 10.5 square kilo- 
meters badly affected, 6.5 square kilometers affected mod- 
erately, and five square kilometers mildly. Leaves were dam- 
aged the most. Plants were not harmed if they were growing 
near lakes, as water probably had a scavenging effect. "' 

The lack of information about the effects of MIC and the 
even more limited information available to the authorities 
from Union Carbide created confusion about the safety of 
drinking water (it is safe, but boil it before you drink), fish and 
meat (they were said to be safe, but the fish and meat markets 
were closed and the slaughter of animals was banned), and 
even vegetables (people were warned about eating locally 
grown vegetables as they were said to have shown genetic 
defects, MIC having acted as a mutagen). 

Clearly the accident at the Union Carbide plant in Bhopal 
caused tremendous human suffering, ecological damage, and 
financial loss. For analytical purposes the incident may be 
divided into three parts: the accident and its causes; the reasons 
for the high death toll and health effects; and the financial loss 
suffered by those affected directly and indirectly. The accident 
appears to have been caused by the introduction of water into 
the tank containing MIC. This was most likely due to poor 
maintenance and lax safety procedures. The leak could not be 
contained because none of the safety systems were working. 
The high human toll was due to the lack of information at all 
levels. Union Carbide was aware of the toxic and reactive 
nature of the products it was producing. The plant was located 
in a heavily populated area, and serious objections had been 
raised as to its location. Union Carbide claimed to be espe- 
cially concerned about public health and safety: it is claimed as 
a critical element in all their operations. If this claim is to be — 
given credibility, it would have been important to provide 
detailed and relevant information to the local authorities and to 
the surrounding population. 

The tragedy raises questions about the causes of the acci- 
dent and about responsibility and compensation for the victims, 
which we examine in the succeeding sections. The question of 





HI. The effect on plants was broken down into three categories: completely 
damaged (fenugreek, radish, spinach, brinjal, tomato, chenopodium, castor, 





datura, jasmine, calotropis, lantana, ber, and neem); partially damaged (ai f^ 


falfa, mustard, cabbage, cauliflower, water hyacinth, marigold, coriander, 
rose, battlegourd, wild spinach, lemon, and guava); and undamaged (mint, 
arvi, custuta, parthenium, wild rice, bougainvillea, moringa, date-palm, 
jamun, mango, oleander, banana, and kaitha). CSE Report, p. 221. 


compensation is made more complicated by the involvement of 
a multinational. A local firm would have been held responsible 
and would have provided some compensation, but issues of the 
role of multinationals, double standards of safety, compensa- 
tion by Indian or American standards (involving issues of the 
relative worth of lives) would not have been present. Multina- 
tionals are accepted reluctantly by the developing countries to 
foster economic growth by providing inputs (technology, for- 
eign exchange, capital, and managerial and technical know- 
how) that are otherwise readily available in these countries. But 
many developing countries also see it as a form of economic 
domination or imperialism. This is a sensitive issue since many 
of these countries have recently gained independence after long 
periods of colonial subjugation. In the next section we examine 
the causes of the accident, including the status of MIC storage 
and safety and alarm systems. 


. Causes of the Accident: 
Safety Systems and Responsibility 


The causes of an accident which does such extensive 
damage are important for avoiding future disasters, fixing 
responsibility, and determining compensation. UCC has tried 
to put the blame on outside forces and on disgruntled emp- 
loyees: in the early stages it claimed that the accident was the 
work of Sikh terrorists; recently it has claimed that the leak 
was caused by a disgruntled employee who tried to sabotage 
production at the factory. There is no evidence to support 
either of these claims. Among the serious explanations, some 
place full responsibility for the accident on Union Carbide 
Corporation, a multinational concern, because of the inade- 
quate and non-functioning safety systems at the time of the 
accident (as discussed below). On the other hand, UCC and the 
media in the United States painted a picture of negligence by 
their Indian subsidiary, UCIL, general backwardness and 
technological ignorance, an uneducated labor force, and the 
lack of an industrial culture. Let us examine these claims in the 
context of UCC, UCIL, the Bhopal plant, and the situation in 
India. 

One of the common charges against multinationals is that 
they practice a double standard with respect to safety mea- 
sures; they do not enforce in Third World nations the same 
rigorous standards that they require (sometimes voluntarily, 
but mostly by law) at home. It is alleged that multinationals 
are, by and large, content with satisfying local legal require- 


. ments, which are often far below the requirements in the 


Western world and particularly the United States. Did UCC 
have different safety standards in its plants at Institute, West 
Virginia and Bhopal? 

UCC has maintained all along that safety precautions in 
the two plants were identical. Yet the company was able to say 
categorically within hours of the accident that a disaster of this 
kind could not happen at its plant in Institute." At the same 


12. Jackson B. Browning said in his press conference: '' We said ‘no’ in 
December based on our experience at Institute, our understanding of the 
id our confidence in our safety systems and procedures. Now, after 
zation, we are even more certain of our answer based on com- 
ialyses of what happened i in the tank in India. We can confidently 
't happen here." Union Carbide Corporaton: Notes on Press 












E Conference, 20 March 1985. Mimeo. 


time Bayer, A. G., a German chemical company which aiso 
produces MIC, prov ided similar assurances im Europe on 7 


December 1984." [t is surprising that these two companies 


could make these strong claims so soon after a massive disaster 
in a plant similar to theirs without knowing the cause o 
nd unless uk were Ld BAL Ls storage an 








disaster in history. Union Carbide — UCC. and 
UCIL — was clearly responsible for the accident. 
There is no excuse for such negligence on the part 
of a company that has been in the chemical in- 
dustry for almost 100 years. It is the responsibility 
of Union Carbide management to apportion the 
blame between headquarters and the subsidiary, 
since UCC is the major shareholder in UCIL, It is 

ice for 


accepted management theory and practi 


















managers to be held responsible for the shortcom- 
ings of operations under their charge. Govern- 
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the Bhopal plant also bear pari of the responsibil- 
ity for the accident. 


ment inspectors who gave clearance certi, 





Union Carbide's claim is even more surprising given that im the 
fall of 1984 safety inspectors warned the company that a 





"runaway reaction’ could lead to a "catastrophic sei "dn 
their chemical storage tanks. The company c laimed that it | 


worst case scenario which was unlikely tof happen, `H was not 
thought important enough to pass on this " what if^" scenario fo 
the sister plant which the company owned despite the com- 

pany's claim of the two plants being similar. The company’s 








13. MIC is produced by Bayer, A. G.. the giant West German ch 
company at two plants in Europe for use in pestic ides & ae als we en, B 
and at Dormhagen on the Rhine river. The claims by t : 

even more surprising given that chemical companie 
safety procedures immediately after the gas leak m | opal. See 
Tragedy Prompts Chemical Firms, Public Authorities t0 sarod 
Steps," Wall ren OUTRE 7 eee FA ; Agi s TE uU 



















the Disaster i in India; New York Times, ? cente! 1084. sand Joh Tag " 
"Gas Leak Touches a Nerve in Europe: Bui Chemie t y 
Mishap Like That Could Happen Here," New Yor’ Times, 7 7 Dec: g mber 1984 




















i4. Keshwani, a local journalist in Bhopal, first wrote about the in 
safety standards on 26 September 1982 and repeated the warnings 
follow-up articles on | and 8 October 1982, His mos les 

a possible disaster was published 16 June 1984 in Janser 
tion of the Indian Express group of newspapers. Sanjoy Haza 
Journalist Warned 2 Years Ago of Danger of Gas Leak, Ne 
December 1984. 
15. This is an exaggerated claim for any industrial concer 
accident, chemical industry problems have been high 
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credibility has been further eroded by a toxic gas leak from the 
Institute plant on 9 August 1985 which sent 135 people to the 
hospital; here also it took the company too long (twenty 
minutes) before sounding the public alarm. 

In comparing the Bhopal and Institute plants, we start 
with the results of an inspection report on the Bhopal plant 
made in 1982. Tyson, a UCC inspector, found a number of 
shortcomings and safety flaws. His main concern, besides the 
technical flaws, was the dearth of training in "what if^" ques- 
tions at the Bhopal plant. Despite these concerns the Bhopal 
plant was given a clean bill of health. After the accident, Mr. 
Tyson said that in 1982 the safety systems of the Bhopal plant 


chemical spills and accidents in chemical plants occur regularly all over the 
world. Dr. Charles Perrow, professor of sociology at Yale University, found 
seven ingredients in the Bhopal disaster: a toxic substance, a residential area, 
a gas cloud, a particular weather pattern, most people home in bed, no alarm 
sounded, and an unawareness of the toxicity of the gas. He maintains that four 
or five of these conditions are present in industrial accidents which occur 
regularly in the United States. ‘‘But one day all seven elements will combine, 
and America will know at first hand what happened in Bhopal,“ India West, 
29 March 1985. 
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Union Carbide Corporation, courtesy of Ashok Bhargava 





were not up to American standards. He did not know whether 
the plant's safety procedures had been improved so that it met 
the American standards after two years. Many of these condi- 
tions were contributing factors in the accident on 2/3 De- 
cember 1984.'° The most glaring difference between the two 
plants is that the company had not installed at its Bhopal plant 
the elaborate computerized warning system available at its 
plant in West Virginia. In the Bhopal plant gas leaks are 
detected by eyes and noses. while the Institute plant has a 
sophisticated gas detection system which keeps track of pres- 
Sures, temperatures, and chemical levels and indicates where a 
leak is occurring. There are also other significant differences. 

While it may be true that some parts of the safety systems 
in the two plants are similar in name—the storage tanks, the 


emmena : 


16. "Inspector Calls Indian Plant Below U.S. Standard," New York Times, 
12 December 1984, Memorandum provided by Union Carbide to the House of 


Representatives Subcommittee on Health and Environment. We know, of 4 


course, with the benefit of hindsight, that it was not an impossible series of 
events. An Environmental Protection Agency report said that since 1980 there 
have been twenty-eight leaks of the deadly chemical at the Institute plant, 
none of which caused injuries or escaped into the atmosphere. 
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Figure3 Diagram of Tanks 


vent gas scrubbers, and the flare tower— all have different 
capacities in the two plants. The overall capacity of any safety 
system determines its usefulness in a crisis. The three storage 
tanks are of identical size in Bhopal, but at Institute the dump 
tank is twice the size of the storage tanks, and it also has à 
dedicated sump pump; thus an MIC leak can be safely con- 
tained. The Bhopal plant's vent gas scrubber has a capacity of 
190 pounds per hour whereas the Institute facility has a capac- 
ity of 60,000 pounds per hour. The Institute plant also has an 
emergency gas scrubber that is much larger. The Institute flare 
tower has two pilot light igniters and boost gas to ensure that 
any escaping MIC will be incinerated. The Bhopal flare tower 
has a single pilot flame and no booster gas. Thus, although 
these systems are similar in nomenclature, they are certainly 
not the same in their effectiveness for purposes of safety. 
After the accident UCC made a concerted effort to con- 
vince all concerned that the safety features were similar and 
that Union Carbide had an excellent record over the years all 
over the world. In fact, Union Carbide's Annual Report for 
1984 goes further and states that the *“chemical industry has an 
outstanding safety record." It is hard to define what an excel- 
lent (or outstanding) safety record means, but if it implies that 
they have had no problems over the years, they are overstating 
their case. The CSE Report has documented Carbide's lapses 
over the years under the caption: The Killer Company. "This 







may be an overstatement since it is impossible to judge Union 
Carbide (or the chemical industry's) record over the years 
without some objective criteria, but it is certainly not a record 
without blemishes. Let us now examine the actual record at 
Bhopal and the conditions on the night of the accident 

The plant had been having problems for a number ol 
years. A series of safety-related incidents occurred over the 
years, but they were all hushed up or glossed over. The 1982 
internal report done by UCC inspectors stated that there was a 
potential for release of toxic material in the phosgene/MIC 
unit and storage areas, either due to equipment failure, operat 
ing problems, or maintenance problems There were defici 
encies in safety valve and instrument maintenance programs 
[n fact there was a pattern of negligence and laxity at the 
Bhopal plant which was tolerated despite the warning im the 
UCC report on Institute mentioned above. This ts not related ti 
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17. CSE Report, pp. 213-14. This report and a Wall Street Journal article (8 
December 1985) refer to a depression era scandal involving Union Carbide in 
which 476 workers died and 1,500 were disabled in the Gauley Bridge Tunne! 
disaster. The disaster was due to workers' exposure to silica, which causes 
silicosis. The company avoided autopsies and death certificates. This i5 the 
most significant previous accident/disaster that UCC has been involved in 
There have been others. 


courtesy of Ashok Bhargava 
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Table 1 
MIC Storage, Safety and Alarm Systems at Bhopal 


Specifications Actual 


Storage System 

1. MIC polymerizes if stored 
for long periods. Hence it must 
be monitored constantly. It is 
preferable not to store it 

over long periods of time 
because of its unstable nature. * 


Tank 610 was filled with MIC 
three months prior to the 
accident. Parts of the control 
panel may not have functioned 
properly; hence there was 
inadequate monitoring. 


2. MIC should be stored in two 
of three horizontal, mounded 
15,000 gallon tanks. One tank 
should be kept empty for 
emergencies. 


All three tanks had MIC in 
them; hence there was no safety 
tank for an emergency as 
required. 


3. MIC must be stored in liquid 
form at 0 degrees centigrade by 
using a refrigeration system. t 


Refrigeration system closed 
down in June 1984. Gas was at 
15 to 20 degrees centigrade. 


Safety Systems 

4. Primary safety system: Vent 
gas scrubber. Escaping gas would 
react with caustic soda and be 
neutralized. 


Vent gas scrubber removed 
from operating mode to standby 
on 23 October 1984 despite 
183,000 pounds of MIC in 
tanks 610 and 611. No standby 
scrubber safety system. 


5. Secondary safety system: 
excess gas left over from vent 
gas scrubber would go to the 
flare tower for burning. 


Line connecting the vent gas 
scrubber and the flame tower 
was down for repairs due to 
corrosion. No backup line. 


6. Computerized safety system 
as in West Virginia plant. 


Non-existent in Bhopal. Safety 
systems were manually 
monitored and operated. 


Alarm Systems 
7. West Virginia plant has a 
four-stage alarm system. 


Bhopal has only one backup 
alarm system. 


8. Public education about toxic Non-existent, 


material produced at plant. 


*Many countries do not allow MIC to be stored in large quantities. 
t Refrigeration allows more time to react to emergencies. 


general backwardness, technological ignorance, or an unedu- 
cated labor force, but to negligence and callousness on the part 
. of UCC and UCIL management due to financial considera- 
tions. The accident at Three Mile Island, the Swiss chemical 
spill (November 1986) which polluted the Rhine, and many 
other accidents in developed countries show clearly that acci- 
dents are independent of a country's level of development. 
The issue of an uneducated labor force is not relevant in 
discussions of the disaster. The labor force at Bhopal most 
likely had a higher level of education than the labor force at 
Institute. A bachelor's degree was required initially for being 


an operator, but over time due to the poor financial perfor- 
mance of the company this requirement had been relaxed. 
Since 1982 many of the engineers and operators who had been 
specifically trained for the MIC unit had left the plant because - 
they did not see a good future for themselves. Similarly the 
issue of technological backwardness is not germane in a situ- 
ation where many of the personnel had been trained in the 
parent company and UCC personnel went to Bhopal at regular 
intervals. Highly qualified personnel and technical help were 
available within the country and outside if the company felt the 
need to use them. Technological backwardness and an un- 
educated labor force are non-issues whch serve to divert atten- 
tion from the real issues of multinational behavior in develop- 
ing countries. 

Table | shows the specifications and the actual condition 
of various storage and safety procedures at the Bhopal plant on 
the day of the accident. In looking at the data it is quite clear 
that any malfunction in the MIC unit was bound to create a 
major disaster, since none of the safety systems were opera- 
tional, and Union Carbide had not worked with local authori- 
ties to develop an evacuation plan. 

The most probable cause of the leakage of gas was seep- 
age of water into the tank that had liquid MIC in it. Dr. S. 
Varadarajan, chief of the Indian Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, and Union Carbide's team that investi- 
gated the causes of the gas leak seem to be in agreement that 
water seeped into tank 610 starting a runaway reaction so 
powerful that the underground tank cracked its concrete shield. 
About fifteen tons of the deadly substance was polymerized, 
which means that they turned into a kind of plastic, and another 
thirty tons were released as gas (UCC report). The UCC Investi- 
gation team conducted 500 experiments on samples taken from 
tank 610 on 20 December 1985. They concluded that the major 
components found in the residue from tank 610 could be pro- 
duced by a combination of water, chloroform, iron, MIC, and a 
reaction temperature exceeding 200 degrees centigrade.'* The 
team estimated that the introduction of 1,000 to 2,000 gallons of 
water into storage tank 610 started the reaction. A higher-than- 
normal amount of chloroform in the storage tank and the ab- 
sence of refrigeration (which allowed the temperature in the 
tank to exceed the prescribed limits) produced the residue. 
Indian experts have not fully endorsed this explanation, al- 
though there is no formulated alternative. Dr. Varadarajan has 
suggested that a very small amount of water would be enough to 
start the chain reaction. 

Table | shows clearly that not only did the Bhopal plant fall 
short in the area of storage and safety systems, but its most 
serious shortcomings were the lack of containment and public 
safety operations. The public was not made aware of the toxic 
material that was being manufactured, unlike the residents of 
Institute, W. Virginia, who were regularly informed. In the 
United States there is a national contingency plan prepared with 
the authority of the federal toxic waste cleanup law. The En- 
vironmental Protection Agency and the United States Coast 
Guard operate a national response team to deal with chemical 
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18. See UCC Report for a detailed account of procedures followed in identi- 
fying the various possibilities. Barry Meier, “How Union Carbide Searched 
for Causes of Bhopal Disaster," Wall Street Journal, Friday, 26 April 1985. 





spills and other environmental emergencies." The chemical 
industry has a twenty-four-hour phone-in system called Chem- 
*' trek that local authorities may consult for advice and instruc- 
tions on handling a chemical leak or spill. If Carbide materials 
are involved, UCC's HELP system is activated. This brings 
Carbide experts to the scene to help direct containment and 
safety operations,” Nothing even remotely resembling this was 
operational for the citizens of Bhopal.*' The lack of a disaster 
management plan to inform the public and provide evacuation 
procedures was ultimately the most important failure. An ade- 
quate plan has yet to be worked out between UCC, UCIL, and 
the city, state, and national governments. 

It has been argued that the chemical industry brings bene- 
fits to society, and that the UCC through its subsidiary UCIL 
produced pesticides at the invitation of the Indian government. 
The widespread application of these pesticides brought an in- 
crease in food production, without which there would have been 
.. more severe shortages of food and associated problems for 
India, such as malnutrition. The multinationals and some West- 
ern observers have used this as an argument to offset the deaths 
and suffering caused by the accident. Even if we are to accept 
the argument for increased food production — and this is not an 
argument that is accepted by all— it is no justification for the 
poor safety and disaster management practices at the Bhopal 
plant by a company that claims public health and safety as a 
critical element in all its operations. The argument might have 
had some validity if the accident occurred despite the best 
efforts of the company to ensure public safety. 

A similar argument is made in relation to the difficulties of 
control of a distant subsidiary by any multinational, especially if 
this control is mandated by the laws of that country. This 
. argument has been used to place complete responsibility on 
* UCIL for its irresponsible and shabby performance. These are 
issues of ownership and management responsibility. As long as 
UCC is the major shareholder (and hence collects the majority 
of the profits) it is responsible along with UCIL. The plans for 
the plant at Bhopal had the approval of UCC, and it is clear that 
the design was faulty and inadequate from the point of view of 
public safety. The division of responsibility between UCC and 
UCIL is an internal matter for the corporations to decide among 
themselves— but they are both responsible. If multinationals 
feel strongly enough about the lack of control, they should not 
operate in a country where this is a problem, especially when 
they are producing such highly toxic substances. 

.. , Quite clearly, Union Carbide had nominally similar safety 
€ systems at the two plants, but they were not equally effective for 
safety. The parent company was willing to accept considerable 
laxity in day-to-day procedures at the Bhopal plant, but not at 
the Institute plant, where the safety systems were not only more 
effective and better maintained, but also less dependent on 
human beings. When we compare their plants in India and their 
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19. Philip Shabecoff, ‘U.S. System Is In Place for Curbing Disasters," New 
York Times, 8 December 1985. 
20. UCC Annual Report. pp. 4-5. 
im hargava, “The Bhopal Tragedy,” notes: '" With the toxicity of MIC so 
known to experts (including those who must have cleared the MIC plant 
"set up at Bhopal), why did not the UCIL or the state authorities — 


Re dividually and collectively — work out a disaster or crisis management 
| plan?" p. 964. 








home plant at Institute, we can conclude that there is consider- 
able truth in the assertion that Union Carbide, a multinational, 
had a double standard in the installation of safety equipment, but 
especially in the observance of safety and operational practices. ^ 
The procedures and practices for safety were inadequate in 
Bhopal. 











Responses to the Accident 


Given the toxic and volatile nature of MIC, what is the best 
way to minimize its dangers to human beings ? Th Phisis a two- pan 
problem: first, to minimize the chances of an accident, and 
second to minimize the effects on people and the environment if 
an accident does occur. Accident prevention requires control of 
worker performance, machine performance, and the physical 
environment. It is both a science and an art, There were short- 
comings in all areas of accident prevention at the Bhopal plant. 

The fail-safe procedures at Institute which are wage to 
make an accident almost impossible are: i1) the pos 
contamination is all but ruled out through the de ign of the vds 
2) the temperature of stored MIC is always maintained below 
five degrees centigrade, and is normally kept below zero de- 
grees centigrade; 3) the emergency vent scrubber can be used to 
destroy liquid MIC; if liquid MIC cannot be destroyed and 
becomes gas due to high temperatures, the capacity of the 
emergency vent scrubber and flare are adequate to destroy ary 
gas that would be vented; finally, if a leak did occur despite all 
these procedures, the company’s community emergency plans 
are coordinated by the Kanawha Valley Emergency Counc) 
since 1952. This year, after the accident, an improved plan was 
fomulated by the Institute West Dunbar and Pinewood Com- 
munity Evacuation task force. Presumably the plant authorities 
would inform the civil authorities in the event of a leak or a high 
probability of a leak occurring, and the civil authorities woul: 
then organize the evacuation in an orderly fashion, minimizing 
the loss of life and injury. In contrast to this, let us now examine 
what actually happened in Bhopal. 



















Plant Workers and Management 


Workers noted an increase in pressure from two pounds per 
square inch (psi) to ten psi at | 30 P. M., but did not give it much 
attention, attributing it to faulty instruments rather than any real 
problem to be addressed immediately. Faulty instruments were 
an accepted part of the 2l at the Bhopal plant. Even after 

a MIC leak was reported at 1 1:45 P.M. to the st ad or, Shakil 
Qureshi, he dismissed it as unimportant. By 15:40 . 
temperature gauge on tank 610 had reached twenty-five . degt es 
centigrade ane the bassa was a fort ty y pst vi pomi 













water sources in de. area p otf AS once sd ihe 


enormity of the leak he attempted to neutralize the gas by he 








water sprayed on it, but the pipe and spray could not reach the 





22. The CSE Report maintains that "safety conditions within the Bhopal 
factory were extremely bad as compared to the Institute plar at” | 

Bhopal plant's management gave little heed to s 
Engineering control equipment had not been work? 
the December gas disaster, the result of an indiscrs 
215). See also Everest, Behind the Poison Cloud. 












top of the stack. One of the workers tried to turn on the vent gas 
scrubber. not knowing that it was not operational. The public 
siren was turned on at about 1:00 A.M. fora short while only, one 
hour after the gas had started leaking. The workers in the factory 
were informed over the public address system about the leak and 
the wind direction. They all escaped without harm, except for 
Qureshi who fell, sustained injuries, and inhaled gas. He was 
the only worker who had to be hospitalized. 

The plant management’s immediate response was disbelief 
in what was being reported, disinformation about the possible 
hazards of the leaking gas, and no help to the authorities. J. 
Mukund, the works manager, evidently was unaware of the 
toxic nature of the gas produced in the plant and had difficulty 
assessing the enormity of the problem and the plant’s role in it. 
This lack of knowledge on the part of the plant manager is itself 
a serious indictment of UCC and UCIL, especially since it was 
shared by the plant physician. Plant management did not try to 
reach the authorities at any time during the night, and their 
physician, when contacted, maintained that the gas was non- 
toxic and simply required a wet towel over the victim’s eyes 
(this was a partially correct statement—it was an adequate 
antidote for small leaks, but not for large leaks and not for 
people who had already inhaled large quantities of the gas). It is 
clear that management had no information about the effects of 
exposure to such high levels of MIC or the treatment required. ^ 
They had no procedure to deal with such an emergency. 


Union Carbide 


There ts little information about UCIL’s response to the 
accident. UCC had taken charge as the majority shareholder. 
UCC's response was governed by the need for corporate survi- 
val, public relations in the two countries (and in the world as a 
whole), and human compassion. Warren Anderson, the chair- 
man, flew to India on 7 December 1985. He was arrested along 
with his colleagues, but released a few hours later and asked to 
leave India.” A technical team was also sent from the United 
States as soon as news of the accident was received.” The 
company offered $800,000 to the government for immediate 





23, Radhika Ramaseshan, '""Callousness Abounding,” Economic and Politi- 
cal Weekly, 12 January 1985. pp. 56-57, reports that Union Carbide manage- 
ment s response to the line of medical treatment of the victims of MIC 
poisoning alternated between indifference and prevaricative statements, The 
management s reaction led to two levels of speculation: one that the company 
has not evolved an antidote to exposure to such a high level of MIC; the other 
that Union Carbide, for reasons best known to itself, was deliberately not 
divulging the line of treatment. 

24. The Madhya Pradesh government may have arrested him as a public 
relations measure for short-term political gain (the Indian elections were only 
a few days off). ‘‘Union Carbide Starts Inspecting Two U.S. Plants: As Death 
Toll in India Climbs to at Least 546, Company Aides Fly to Stricken Area," 
"News Roundup, Wall Street Journal, 5 December 1984. 


25. They reached Bhopal on 6 December 1985. The team was made up of 
engineers, safety experts, researchers, doctors, etc. They had four tasks: 1) to 
provide medical help; 2) to make sure that another incident did not occur, 
since MIC was still present in the plant; 3) convert the remaining MIC to a safe 
product; and 4) find out what happened. The Bhopal MIC Incident Investiga- 
tion team was a part of this larger team. It started work along with them and 
produced a report by March 1985. The team worked in India for twenty-four 
days and then continued its work in the United States from 2 January 1985 to 
March 1985. It assisted in the safe disposal of the remaining MIC and 
investigated the incident and its probable causes. 


relief and wanted to set up an orphanage, but these were both 
refused by the government. The company shut down its plant 
at Institute, W. Virginia immediately and pledged to restart it 
only after the causes of the accident in Bhopal were deter- 
mined. However, the company maintained simultaneously 
that a similar accident could not happen at its Institute plant. 
There seems to be some contradiction in this logic, especially 
when it is reported that the company spent $5 million in 
additional safety equipment before reopening the plant. 


Governmental Response 


The government provided almost no help for the victims 
immediately following the accident. The army did provide 
transportation for a number of the victims, but this was at the 
behest of a retired army general, rather than as the result of any 
organized response. The police also played a marginal role. It 
was mainly individuals who reacted as well as they could 
under the circumstances given their imperfect and limited 
information. The governmental authorities did not react in any 
organized fashion for a number of hours (eight to ten) after the 
accident. The most critical and damning view of this inaction 
is that they simply evaded their responsibility by evacuating in 
panic to save their own lives due to a lack of understanding and 
information; the most charitable view would be that they were 
not fully aware of the magnitude of the tragedy and were not 
prepared to deal with it. 

Once the government overcame its initial inaction on 4-5 
December and the dimensions of the tragedy became evident, 
the state and central governments took a variety of steps to deal 
with the human, medical, and legal aftermath of the tragedy. 
The government acted to help the victims in a variety of ways. 
First, it put together an adequate food and medical relief 
program. This was not difficult given India's experience and ? 
record of putting together excellent relief programs after man- 
made and natural disasters. More than half of Bhopal's popula- 
tion received rations of wheat, rice, sugar, and cooking oil 
free. Secondly, it announced almost immediately compensa- 
tion to be given to the victims: Rs.10,000 ($800) to the rela- 
tions of the deceased; Rs.2,000 ($250) for those seriously 
affected and Rs. 100 to 1000 for those less seriously affected. 
Payments related to death required a death certificate. The 
government made payments totalling Rs.36.67  lakhs 
($300.000) in cash to 5,724 victims before suspending the 
payments after four days because of the potential for abuse. 
Payments to the relatives of the dead were resumed, but few 
payments have been made to the others because of the diffi- ' 
culty of defining an "affected" person. Because of the severe 
dislocation in the city during December due to the accident and 
the neutralization of the remaining MIC, almost all the citizens 
of Bhopal were "affected." The lack of medical records 
makes payment decisions difficult, along with the efforts of 
politicans and others to take advantage of this massive "give- 
away." By July 1985 the state and central governments had 
spent $26 million on Bhopal-related relief. For the long run the 
government announced a self-employment loan program. 
which is still bogged down in bureaucracy. 

The state government sealed off the factory so that evi- 
dence could not be tampered with. It arrested managerial g 
personnel and registered a case against management of the 
company for causing death through negligence. But it was still 
faced with the decision of what to do with the MIC that was 
remaining in the other two tanks. It decided to let the company 


produce the pesticide using Union Carbide workers under the 
J. supervision of the government's scientists. The neutralization 
* process was named *'Operation Faith’’ by the Madhya Pradesh 
government— hardly a name to engender confidence in the 
traumatized population. The state government also closed 
schools during the process and set up camps for those who 
wanted to leave the city. Most of Bhopal’s population fled the 
town during the neutralization process, showing their lack of 
faith in Union Carbide, the Madhya Pradesh government, and 
the government scientists. 

Along with these visible actions the two governments 
separately and jointly appointed a number of committees and 
commissions. The judicial enquiry commission has been men- 
tioned above. The investigation of the accident was under the 
overall supervision of the Central Bureau of Investigation. A 
team of scientists headed by Dr. Vardarajan, the Director of 
the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research (an all-India 
« body), was appointed to study the scientific aspects of the 
accident and fix responsibility. A number of research studies 
were authorized under the auspices of a number of governmen- 
tal scientific agencies. Two teams were made up of medical 
experts and scientists from the Union Ministry of Chemicals 
and Fertilizers. Another committee was appointed with the 
Bhopal mayor as chairman to decide on compensation to be 
paid to the victims by UCIL/UCC. Finally, there was a com- 
mittee to oversee the relief and rehabilitation arrangements. 


Quite clearly, Union Carbide had nominally simi- 
lar safety systems at the two plants, but they were 
not equally effective for safety. The parent com- 
pany was willing to accept considerable laxity in 
day-to-day procedures at the Bhopal plant, but not 
at the Institute plant, where the safety systems 
were not only more effective and better main- 
tained, but also less dependent on human beings. 
When we compare their plants in India and their 
home plant at Institute, we can conclude that there 
is considerable truth in the assertion that Union 
Carbide, a multinational, had a double standard 
in the installation of safety equipment, but espe- 
cially in the observance of safety and operational 
practices. The procedures and practices for safety 
were inadequate in Bhopal. 


SELLA I TI ETN ISG TILT EO NER 


The government initially issued a presidential ordinance 
making itself the sole representative of the victims of the 
disaster. Subsequently, the Indian parliament passed a law 

giving itself the right to represent all the Bhopal claimants, 
"even those who had already hired a lawyer. A number of 
lawyers have challenged the right of the Indian government to 
represent all the claimants, especially in the American courts. 
. (A number of American law firms have petitioned the Indian 
© Supreme Court charging that the new law is illegal since it 





usurps the victim's right to sue). In fact some of them have 
gone beyond this and questioned the legitimacy of the Indian 
government to represent the victims in the U.S. courts. 


United States Government 





The U.S. government made the usual response to a disás- 
ter: President Reagan expressed sympathy for the victims oi 
the disaster, and the U. 5. rm e a grant mori an 3 3 lakhs 









Besides this the House nie on nee jh Pac ; 
Affairs chaired by Representative Stephen J. Solarz held hear- 
ings on the disaster to assess the role of U.S. government 
policy regarding the conduct of U.S. multinationals abroad. 
He visited Bhopal to assess the situation for himself and the 
subcommittee. The House Subcommittee on Health and Envi- 
ronment held hearings to determine if there were any danger to 
the citizens of Institute, West Virginia. 


Voluntary Groups 


Finally, it is important to note that a number of volunteers 
and voluntary agencies arrived at the scene almost immedi- 
ately after the accident. They have been in Bhopal for almost 
two years, providing a number of services to the victims, 
helping them understand their rights, and arguing on their 
behalf with the government. Indian voluntary groups have 
grown all over the country over the last twenty years, and they 
provide many services for the poor and fight for their rights. 





Union Carbide 


Union Carbide Corporation (UCC) is à multinational ern- 
terprise with headquarters in Danbury, Connecticut in the 
United States. It does business in 130 countries and has pro- 
duction facilities in thirty-eight of these countries. The com- 
pany traces its origins to 1886 as a battery maker and became 
the Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation in a 1917 consoli 
dation. It is the third largest chemical company in the United 
States after E.I. duPont de Nemours and Dow Chemical Com- 
pany. Itemploys roughly 100,000 workers worldwide, operat- 
ing plants, laboratories, mines, and milis. H is the thirty- 
seventh largest U.S. corporation. The total assets of the com- 
pany at the end of 1984 were $10.5 billion, its 1983 sal 
2 billion, an ve sales were $9. 5 D ion. d ia opera 
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agricultural products. 

Union Carbide India Ltd. (UCIL) is a subsidiary of Union 
Carbide. It started operations in India about fifty years ago. 
manufacturing Eveready batteries and projector lamps tor 
movie houses. More recently it branched out into pesticides. 
The Indian subsidiary, based in Bombay, has thirteen plants in 
seven other cities (besides Bombay). UCC owns 50,9 percent 
of UCIL. The rest is owned by Indian companies and individu- 
als. The company's equity was $26.7 million in 1983. and 











26. The 1984 sales came from chemicals (28 percent), industrial 







percent), metals and carbon products (10 per centi, c at 
percent) and technology, services, and specialty products (26 percent). SCC. 
Annual Report, 1984. 


sales totaled $175 million. UCIL is American controlled but 
managed on a day-to-day basis by Indians (which is the current 
practice of most multinationals in India). 

UCIL started operations in Bhopal when the demand for 
pesticides increased as a result of policy changes by the Indian 
government. The government of India was interested in in- 
creasing food production. In the first phase, immediately after 
independence, the government introduced land reforms in the 
belief that institutional reform would be enough to increase 
food production. As those who tilled the soil also became the 
owners of the land, they would have an incentive to increase 
production and productivity. Food production did increase, 
but it was not adequate to meet the needs of a growing popula- 
tion. Hence there was basic rethinking of agricultural policy. 
At this juncture the Ford Foundation suggested a new approach 
that emphasized implementing a set of inputs that would in- 
crease the productivity of the land. The inputs included new 
seeds, fertilizers, and mechanization. The increased produc- 
tion and productivity are popularly known as the green revolu- 
tion. The government did not want to import fertilizers on a 
large scale for an extended period of time; hence it invited 
local and international firms to engage in the production of 
fertilizers within the country. 

it was in this connection that UCIL came to Bhopal to 
manufacture fertilizers and the inputs that went into their 
manufacture. A feasibility plan for the factory was finished in 
1969, and the Indian government and UCIL signed a letter of 
intent. In 1975 the Indian government granted UCIL a license 
to manufacture pesticides. The Bhopal plant, which cost 
Rupees 2.8 crores (approximately $23 million), started func- 
tioning in 1979. 

The interests of multinational corporations and host coun- 
tries are congruent in some areas, but divergent in many 
others. Multinationals are invited into developing countries to 
provide some combination of capital, technology, managerial 
skills, and managerial know-how, even though it is recognized 
that these come with concomitant costs (such as inappropriate 
technology and/or products, high profits for the parent com- 
pany, possible drain on foreign exchange, exhaustion of re- 
sources, minimal job creation, and possible loss of sover- 
eignty). The governments of all countries try to minimize the 
costs and maximize the benefits of multinationals by passing a 
variety of laws to safeguard the interests of their citizens. No 
country in the world allows foreign (or for that matter local) 
firms complete freedom of operation in all spheres. The gov- 
ernment of India has a variety of laws in this area. 

In the case of Union Carbide’s plant at Bhopal, UCC 
provided the basic technology for the manufacture of pesti- 
cides. The actual construction of the plant and its design was in 
the hands of local firms because of Indian laws designed to 
minimize foreign exchange costs in its industrial develop- 
ment. It is most likely that UCC invested profits from its other 
business as their share of the capital; thus no new capital was 
injected into the Indian economy. Initially UCC provided 
American personnel while simultaneously training Indian na- 
tionals in the U.S. and India; finally they turned over control of 
the Bhopal plant to local personnel with visits by UCC person- 
nel on a periodic basis. This is similar to procedures followed 
by most multinationals in India after passage of a stringent 
Foreign Exchange Regulation Act in 1973. 

UCC, the multinational, and UCIL, its subsidiary, were 
affected negatively immediately after the accident, but now it 
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appears that there will be no long-term negative impact on 
them financially. After the accident the stock of UCC and 
UCIL dropped dramatically. Shareholders unloaded their | 
holdings in the belief that the damage claims would affect the 
financial outlook of the company. UCC stock dropped from 
$49 a share to a low of $32.75. It has since recovered and is 
now trading above the pre-disaster price. Not only did the 
stock of UCC recover, but GAF Corporation made a very 
strong bid to buy the company. However, it was thwarted in 
this effort by strong action on the part of UCC management. 
The role of both parties indicates clearly that UCC continues to 
be a strong company, which will not be affected significantly 
by the financial settlement arising out of the Bhopal accident. 
UCIL stock dropped 29 percent from Rs.29.25 a share to 
Rs.20.75 a share. Lawsuits amounting to over $50 billion were 
filed against the companies' total assets of $10 billion. Union 
Carbide has insurance to cover damages from the gas leak, 
although the exact amount is not publicly known. It is 
estimated that the various layers of policies would cover the 
company for at least $200 million, and possibly much more. 
Insurance may be used to pay compensatory, but not punitive 
damages. However, the company was quick to assure stock- 
holders that the company's financial condition was strong.” 

UCC had been having financial troubles before the acci- 
dent because a number of businesses it was in were declining 
and/or facing competition. Bulk commodity chemicals were 
facing competition from countries such as Saudi Arabia. The 
decline of the steel industry affected the demand for UCC's 
products. It was trying to divest itself of money-losing areas. 
Experts viewed it as a sluggish company, with an undistin- 
guished and inbred management, in a long-term decline. The 
Indian subsidiary, UCIL, was making profits, but the Bhopal 
plant did not do well financially from the very beginning. The 
company responded by cutting manpower and denying work- 
ers basic necessities such as gloves and breathing masks. The 
poor performance of the plant (it never produced more than 50 
percent of licensed capacity), and the consequent weak finan- 
cial condition of the plant explains the reduced and untrained 
manpower, poor equipment, and safety lapses which contri- 
buted to the disaster. 

In the early stages after the accident, UCC accepted its 
responsibility for compensation but attempted to distance it- 
self from UCIL on the grounds that all decisions about the 
Bhopal plant were made by the Indian subsidiary, as stipulated 
under Indian law. It has backed off from this extreme position, 
since Indian law does not require all decision-making to be 
done by the Indian subsidiary. Interviews with UCIL person- 
nel have established clearly that UCC did have decision-mak- 
ing control over UCIL. The corporate chain of command 
started with the UCC Board of Directors working through the 
management, in this case the international staff in Danbury, 
U.S.A., and then through Union Carbide Eastern in Hong. 
Kong, and UCIL in Bombay until finally reaching the Bhopal 





27. The UCC Annual Report stated that management had advised stock- 


holders earlier that *'in counsel's opinion the victims of the Bhopal tragedy 4 


could be fairly and adequately compensated without a material effect on 
Union Carbide's financial position." (p. 2) Thomas J. Leuck, ‘Union Car- 
bide Says It Can Cover All Claims,” New York Times, 7 December 1984, p. 
10. 


plant. Representatives from both the Danbury and Hong Kong 
offices are on the Board of Directors of UCIL. All major 
decisions were cleared with Danbury headquarters, and direc- 
tives were often issued from there to UCIL and the various 
plants in India. The Bhopal plant corresponded directly with 
the Institute, West Virginia plant on technical matters, and 
sent copies to other company branches. Safety and mainte- 
nance guidelines originated with UCC in the United States.” 

The Bhopal plant was designed and engineered in India 
on the basis of general criteria supplied by UCC headquarters. 
Indian law requires foreign firms to advertise in Indian trade 
journals for bids from local designers and engineers. This is 
now common practice in many developing countries. The law 
also requires buying equipment from local manufacturers and 
employing local personnel at all levels. Foreign plant super- 
visors are licensed for fixed periods of time, during which they 
are expected to train Indian replacements. 

The Indian government did close the Bhopal plant, but it 
has not asked UCC to leave India. There is no indication that 
they will be asked to leave in the long run. The Indian govern- 
ment has liberalized its policies towards multinationals despite 
the Bhopal disaster, but this liberal policy is applicable in a 
few sectors of the economy only. It is unlikely that the situa- 
tion in India would allow for less controls on the multination- 
als. The Indian business classes would not allow such a situa- 
tion to develop. India now has a well-developed industrial 
sector, a large number of scientists and technical personnel, 
and an ever-growing research and development establishment. 
Like many other developing countries India will continue to 
allow multinationals to enter, but not unconditionally as in the 
1950's— the objective conditions are quite different. The mul- 
tinationals realize these contraints and attempt to work within 
the new rules of the game. 

The poor responses to the accident by plant personnel, 
Union Carbide, and the government have highlighted not only 
the problems of multinationals operating in developing coun- 
tries, but also the poor disaster management practices for 
industrial accidents in India (and probably in all developing 
countries). With the new technologies that the developing 
countries are using for a variety of purposes it is important to 
develop procedures for situations when accidents occur. As 
the number of plants using and producing toxic and other 
dangerous materials increases, the risk of accidents like 
Bhopal also increases. Hence it is important to develop safety 
procedures in a more systematic fashion, and to have a nation- 
wide disaster management plan. 


Compensation and Legal Issues 


Two years after the accident there seems little prospect of 
relief for the beleaguered citizens of Bhopal, who are caught in 
the wranglings between a multinational and a government. 
The two have not been able to reach a settlement. The legal 
proceedings have now moved to India, and there seems little 
prospect of an early settlement of the matter. We have seen in 
the previous sections that the causes of the accident are fairly 
clear, and UCC has appeared willing to accept responsibility 





28. See U.S. Company Said to Have Had Control in Bhopal," New York 
Times, 28 January 1985, p. 7. 
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and reach a settlement. The Indian government has been ambi 

valent. Meanwhile the ill effects and the suffering of the 
disaster continue. A variety of people and groups have accused 
the government of poor performance in dealing with the vic 

tims, leading to protests by the victims and their supporters 
Voluntary groups have been providing help to the victims from 
the very beginning, but it is reported that the Madhya Pradesh 
government is clamping down on these voluntary groups bs 
arresting some of the volunteers and accusing them of being 
Carbide spies. Meanwhile UCC appears to have decided that 
the legal route is the most advantageous one for them, and the: 
have settled in for a long legal battle. 


Compensation and legal issues arising from the accident 
are inextricably intertwined: both parties have an interest in a 
quick out-of-court settlement and in a long drawn out court 


battle. UCC would like an out-of-court settlement which does 
not jeopardize its financial health. It would also like to avoid 
litigation to minimize the damage to its good will and to avoid 
questions relating to the internal workings of a multinational 
company. But it cannot settle for too large a sum. Hence, i! 
would go to the courts if it felt that the amount of compensation 
being demanded was too large, since it has the advantage that 
the matter can be made to drag on in the courts for a number ol 
years, during which time it can build up reserves to meet the 
expected payment—on the assumption that it loses in the 
courts, which is not guaranteed. The Indian government would 
like to have a settlement which includes compensatory and 
punitive damages according to American law, and the cost of 
relief. The government has two other reasons for wanting 3 
settlement: first, it is concerned about being named as a ci 

defendant in some of the suits because of its role in providing 
licenses and monitoring the safety systems of the plant; sec 

ond, it has been opening up the economy to foreign invest 
ment, so it does not want to appear to be too harsh on the 
multinationals. However, it also has an interest (as a spokes 
person of the developing and non-aligned countries) in taking 
the matter to litigation to establish the responsibilities of multi 


nationals. Thus, we see that the two main parties have a desire 
to settle within certain broad parameters, but the efforts in this 
direction have failed. We look further at the twin issues of 
compensation and court cases below. 


Compensation/Settlement 


The problem with reaching a settlement is that it depends 
on whether compensation for the victims should be measured 
by Indian or American law and practice. A number of outside 
observers have argued strongly for a settlement as being in the 
best interests of all parties, without answering the question of 
the amount of compensation.” This view is opposed by a 
number of critics who would like all the issues to be aired and 
discussed, which is only possible if the issue goes to the 
courts. The pro-settlement group gives as its strongest argu- 
ment that the victims would get the money now, but this is not 
really a serious issue as the Indian government has already 
provided some compensation to many of the victims, as we 
have seen above. It has also provided medical facilities, food, 
and shelter for the victims and can easily continue to do so for 
some time. In the event that a settlement cannot be reached out 
of court, the compensation issue would have to be decided in 
the courts, a possibility which is discussed in detail in the next 
section. 

Almost two years after the accident there is no prospect of 
a settlement. UCC did make an offer to the Indian government. 
It was rejected by the government as being inadequate, without 
providing a higher figure which would be acceptable. Details 
of the offer have not been made public, but it has been 
estimated to be about $200 million (roughly Rupees 240 
crores), of which about 40 percent was to be paid immediately, 


and the rest over a period of thirty to thirty-five years. The: 


Indian government has implicitly acknowledged this as a ball- 
park figure through a number of high-ranking, but unidenti- 
fied, officials. UCC, on the other hand, has not been willing to 
confirm the figure, although at the annual general meeting of 
the shareholders in Danbury it called the offer ‘‘fair, forthcom- 
ing and comprehensive." The company made the offer of 
compensation without admitting any legal liability.?? Carbide 
officials were upset at the rejection, but they were even more 
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29, Stein, a lawyer and president of Environmental Mediation International. 
and Bilder, a professor of law and an associate of the Dispute Processing 
Program of the University of Wisconsin in Madison, have both suggested a 
settlement between the Indian government and the UCC as being in the best 
interest of the victims, Richard B. Bilder, “A Lump Sum Settlement for 
Bhopal: The Indian Government Should Negotiate One Direct with Union 
Carbide," Washington Post, 3 January 1985. 


30. Warren Anderson made it clear that "Stockholders should not take our 
strong interest in achieving a settlement as an admission of legal liability. The 
corporation did nothing that either caused or contributed to the accident, and if 
it comes to litigation we will vigorously defend that position." He also 
claimed that the payments would cover payments to survivors of those killed, 
those who were injured, those who might suffer ‘‘latent’’ illnesses, child care 
services, and expenses of the Indian government, Thomas J. Leuck, "India 
Rejects Carbide's Offer: Talks Ended, Concern Says," New York Times, 25 
April 1985, p. 34. Sanjoy Hazarika, ‘‘India Bars $200 Million Carbide 
Offer." New York Times, 20 April 1985, p. 22, states **(T)he government is 
interested in a settlement that would redress economic losses and also provide 
for long-term research, care of the sick and disabled for the rest of their lives, 
and compensation for the city for two virtual evacuations caused by the leak 
and its neutralization,” but it does not suggest any particular figure. 


upset at not receiving a counterproposal. The Indian govern- 
ment's refusal to make a counteroffer is surprising unless it has 
no desire for an out-of-court settlement, or it found the UCC 
offers so low that making a counteroffer would have served no 
purpose. This would imply that they have taken the immediate 
responsibility of the victims'needs, and can therefore take a 
long-term view of the matter. 

In my view and those of others who have suggested 
settlements, any proposal for a settlement out of court would 
require most of the following elements:*! 


I. Income for the families of those who died, especially 
where the breadwinner had died; 

2. Income for those suffering disability, and a lifetime guar- 
antee of medical care in a hospital to be constructed for the victims 
of the disaster of Bhopal; 

3. Construction of a hospital for research purposes large 
enough to take care of the victims of the tragedy in Bhopal with 
participation by the Indian government and the state government 
with Union Carbide to provide funds for care and research on MIC, 
and the governments to provide funds for any other research; 

4. Construction of an orphanage for children orphaned by the 
disaster, with the children to be taken care of until the age of 
eighteen; 

5. Compensation for property loss of any kind caused as a 
direct result of the accident; 

6. Study of the environmental impact and compensation to 
rectify any damage; 

7. Any settlement would have to assure UCC and UCIL that 
they would no longer have any liabilities arising out of the disaster 
in India or the United States. 


The government has been providing relief to the victims, 
and those with disabilities are being treated. However, since 
there has been no settlement the financing is coming out of the 
government's coffers, and it is competing with other needs of 
the government. The government has no special fund for the 
victims which would have been available had there been a 
settlement. Similarly some studies are being carried out on the 
affected population by a variety of Indian institutions, but here 
again they are involved in this as part of their general duties. 
The scientific lessons that could have been learned as a result 
of this tragedy if a settlement had been reached immediately 
and a plan similar to the one outlined above could have been 
utilized, would have been beneficial for India, for the scientific 
community, and for the chemical industry. 


Legal Aspects 


The legal aspects of the incident were complicated be- 
cause of the ownership of the Indian company by the American 
multinational, the number of individuals involved, the possi- 
bility of litigation in the two countries, and the differing legal 
systems of the two countries. Union Carbide was hit by a wave 
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31. Kenneth Kitkowsky, a Chicago attorney, has proposed the following 
settlement plan: 

A. Institutional: Medical facilities (25 percent); Rehabilitation and conva- . 
lescence facilities (12.5 percent); jobs (12.5 percent); B. Direct payments (to 
reimburse lost wages, medical, funeral costs, and attorney's fees): Adminis- 
tered by trust department of Major International Bank (25 percent); C. An- 
nuity: 20 year payment for death (payable to heirs), injuries (25 percent). See 
Robert E. Stein, "Paying Bhopal Victims," New York Times, 18 December 
1984. 


of lawsuits in connection with the disaster at Bhopal. Lawsuits 
have been filed on behalf of the victims, families of victims, 
the state of Madhya Pradesh, the city of Bhopal, Union Car- 
bide shareholders, and the Indian government. Plaintiff s law- 
yers could file suit anywhere that Union Carbide does busi- 
ness. The outcome of litigation and the way the cases are 
handled could have an impact not only on the fate of Union 
Carbide, but could also influence the relationships between 
U.S. (and other countries’) multinationals and foreign sub- 
sidiaries, governments, and populations. 

American lawyers arrived in Bhopal soon after the inci- 
dent. They filed a number of suits in federal courts in a number 
of states asking for over 100 billion dollars in damages for the 
victims. The lawsuits charge UCC with negligence ın the 
design of the MIC unit and ask for compensatory and punitive 
damages on behalf of the various plaintiffs. The entry of 
American lawyers itself became an important issue in the news 
media and from the point of view of the various parties in- 
volved. The Indian government did not want U.S lawyers to 
exploit the tragedy. They wanted to hire one firm of lawyers in 
the United States to represent all the victims through the Indian 
government. UCC was not happy with the filing of suits by a 
number of American lawyers. There were protests from a 
number of other sources, including some from the victims. In 
the final analysis the entry of the American lawyers is to the 
benefit of the victims, irrespective of whether there is an 
out-of-court settlement or the cases are settled ın the courts. "^ 
The presence of the lawyers will make it impossible to settle 
for an unfair deal. Much of the argument against American 
lawyers has been directed at the contingency fee system (they 
have been called ambulance chasers). The argument is that 
they went to Bhopal for purely monetary reasons. This 1s 
another non-issue, since there is no evidence that Indian law- 
yers work for free. They may demand fees at a time when the 
plaintiff may have no funds, or they may settle for being paid 
later; ın the first case the plaintiff cannot file suit, and in the 
latter case, it is not much different from a modified contin- 
gency fee system. Hence from the point of view of the victims 
much of the criticism of American lawyers is shortsighted and 
incorrect. 

It is surprising that the Indian government filed a lawsuit 
against UCC 1n a U.S. court and retained the law firm of 
Robins, Zelle, Larson and Kaplan to represent it." One of the 
sensitive issues about multinationals in developing countries 1s 
their alleged violation of the sovereignty of these countries; yet 
in this situation the government could have sued UCIL or UCC 
in Indian courts, or before special tribunals, but it voluntarily 
sued in American courts. The government sidestepped the 
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32. Marc Galanter, ‘‘Legal Torpor: Why So Little Had Happened in India 
after the Bhopal Tragedy,” Texas International Law Journal Vol 20, No 2, 
Spring 1985 Galanter credits the American lawyers with ‘‘raising conscious- 
ness and creating bargaining leverage ’’ He quotes Indian politician and 
lawyer, Ram Jethmalani, who has an even stronger version ofthis view ''But 
for the Amencan lawyers there wouldn't be any litigation against Union 
Carbide I say God bless them They deserve to be thanked by the Indian 
nation’ (p 292) 

33 Robert Friedman and Barry Meier. ‘‘Lead Attorneys ın Bhopal Claims 
Case Have Different Styles and Background,” New York Times, 26 April 
1985 The law firm ıs considered the ‘‘Kings of Catastrophe "' Partner 
Michael Ciresi is the lead lawyer, and he will be aided by Roger Brosnaham 
and Bruce Finzen 


issue of sovereignty by attempting to create new law ın the 
form of ‘‘multinational enterprise liability," under which the 
parent company would be held responsible for the actions of its 
subsidiaries. The argument given was that "multinational 
corporations by virtue of their global purpose, structure. or- 
ganization, technology, finances and resources, have it within 
their power to make decisions and take actions that can result 
in industrial disasters of catastrophic proportions and magni- 
tude.''?^ The lawsuit sought compensation for the victims and 
punitive damages ‘‘in an amount sufficient to deter Union 
Carbide and any other multinational corporation from the 
willful, malicious and wanton disregard of the rights and 
safety of the citizens of those countries ın which they do 
business"; the suit also claimed that the U S is the right place 
for a ‘‘just, speedy and equitable resolution of all claims "'^ 
Given this broader framework that the government sought to 
establish, the suit fit in with India's desire to champion the 
cause of developing countries against tne multinationals The 
cost of this position would be borne by the victims, unless the 
government provided for them. A necessary corollary of this 
position is the undermining of the legal system in India, and 
many in the profession criticized the government on its stand 

However, it provided the government with leverage in all legal 
action in the United States and in its bid for an out-of-court 
settlement with UCC. 

The other arguments used to sue UCC in the United States 
are a mixed bag of legal, practical, and financial issues UCC 
is undoubtedly the richest defendant The total resources of 
UCIL would not provide the kind of compensation that the 
Indian government and private lawyers are demanding Sec- 
ondly, the lack of filing fees in the United States and the 
possibility of lawyers working on a contingency fee basis 
makes it easier for suits to be filed in American courts rather 
than Indian courts where the filing fees are quite high and 
lawyers cannot work on a contingency fee basis Thirdly in 
American courts the lawyers simply need to show that the 
plaintiffs were affected, as the doctrine of strict liability ap- 
plies. In Indian courts the plaintiffs need to prove negligence 
to be eligible for compensation. Fourthly. U S. law allows 
compensatory and punitive damages, whereas Indian law al- 
lows only the former. American courts have dealt with many 
mass injury cases where injuries have awarded substantial 
punitive damages. In India there is no jury system for these 
cases, and mass injury cases are in their nascent stage (in the 
form of public interest legislation). Fifth, tort law is well 
developed in the American system, but almost nonexistent in 
Indian courts. Finally, it 1s claimed that under normal proce- 
dures litigation in India could take ten to fifteen years but 
would come to trial much sooner in American courts The 
Indian government and American lawyers feel that this makes 
a strong case for suing in American rather than in Indian 
courts. On the other side UCC argues that the accident occur- 
red in India, the witnesses are there, and India has a well 
developed legal system. Some have gone so far as to argue that 
suing in the American courts amounts to legal 1mperialism 
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34 See Legal Times, ‘‘India Sues Union Carbide with Unique Complaint ` 
6 May 1985, pp 25-30 

35. Lewin, Tamar ‘‘Carbide is Sued in U S by India in Gas Disaster U New 
York Times, 9 April 1985, p 1 


All the cases in U.S. federal courts (sixty-four competing 
lawsuits) were consolidated and assigned to Judge Keenan in 
the Manhattan Federal Court. The judge set up a three-member 
committee of plaintiff lawyers to file a consolidated suit for the 
victims. The committee was to make recommendations on 
whether the case should be heard in the United States or India, 
whether the government of India should be the sole representa- 
tive of the victims, and to explore with Union Carbide the 
prospects of an out-of-court settlement. All three lawyers were 
on record as being in favor of a quick settlement. After hearing 
arguments from the two sides Judge Keenan decided that the 
case should be heard in India. But the 12 May 1986 order set 
three conditions: it ordered Union Carbide to accept the juris- 
diction of the Indian courts (which may be viewed as a victory 
for the Indian government, since UCC, the multinational, is 
now to accept the jurisdiction of the Indian courts); UCC had to 
fulfill all the conditions of judgements given by Indian courts; 
and UCC had to follow the procedures for discovery under 
American federal law. 

After four months the Indian government filed a compen- 
sation case against UCC of America in the court of a district 
and sessions judge in Bhopal for an unspecified amount of 
damages The suit charges UCC with gross negligence, adding 
that the Bhopal plant had a faulty design and that the company 
did not take adequate safety measures to prevent the gas leak. 
UCC is held *'absolutely and primarily responsible" for the 
disaster. The government asks for damages to fairly and ade- 
quately compensate those who have suffered as a result of the 
tragedy, plus punitive damages to deter UCC and other multi- 
nationals from ‘‘willful, malicious and wanton disregard for 
the rights and safety’’ of the people. 

Besides these lawsuits in the United States over 2,000 
lawsuits have been filed in India against UCIL and UCC An 
Indian lawyer, M. A. Krishnamoorthy has filed a case in the 
Supreme Court in India against the government of the state of 
Madhya Pradesh alleging negligence by the government and 
demanding Rs.500,000 ($42,000) ın damages for each vic- 
tim's family. A shareholder of Union Carbide, U.S A. has 
filed a suit in Chicago against Union Carbide’s board of di- 
rectors alleging that they did not take steps to rectify safety 
hazards at the Bhopal plant and should therefore be held 
personally liable for the damage 


Conclusions 


The accident at Bhopal is the worst industrial disaster in 
history.*® Union Carbide—UCC and UCIL — was clearly re- 
sponsible for the accident. There is no excuse for such negli- 
gence on the part of a company that has been in the chemical 
industry for almost 100 years. It is the responsibility of Union 
Carbide management to apportion the blame between head- 
quarters and the subsidiary, since UCC is the major share- 
holder in UCIL. It is accepted management theory and practice 


for managers to be held responsible for the shortcomings of 
operations under their charge. Government inspectors who 
gave clearance certificates to the Bhopal plant also bear part of _ 
the responsibility for the accident. 

The large number of deaths and injuries is to be attributed 
to the lack of information and absence of a disaster manage- 
ment plan. There is little doubt that even a rudimentary plan 
would have reduced the deaths and injuries considerably, and 
even a simple thing like additional information from UCC/ 
UCIL staff could have alleviated some of the suffering. UCC, 
UCIL, the central government, and the Madhya Pradesh gov- 
ernment all share a part of the responsibility for this shortcom- 
ing. The central government gives licenses for all industrial 
plants, especially those owned by multinational corporations, 
after a careful evaluation of their role in the country's economy 
and economic development; along with industry they should 
be aware of the nature of the substances being produced and 


take adequate safety measures for the population. The state 


government is responsible for monitoring factories on a regu- 
lar basis, and it is their responsibility to make sure that ade- 
quate safety measures are being taken. 

There are advantages to all parties in a quick settlement, 
but there are equally important disadvantages. It is very im- 
portant for all parties to follow through on the lessons of 
Bhopal, and this is more likely to happen when the cases are 
brought to court and legal precedents are set, rather than with a 
quick settlement. In the meantime the Indian and Madhya 
Pradesh governments must provide relief to the victims until 
the issue is resolved in or out of the courts. 

The Indian government must reexamine its policy to- 
wards industry and make a realistic assessment of the costs of 
industrialization;*’ it must also examine the whole procedure 
of safety regulation in factories for the workers and for the 
population living nearby, and those using the products of 
modern industry; it must institute a procedure of continuing 
education of the regulators and insist that they be held person- 
ally liable for their actions, and that they ask too many ques- 
tions rather than too few The company should be made liable 
for its actions; company officials should sign the regular re- 
ports along with the inspector so that they are equally liable. 
Regulation and liability laws should be improved and strength- 
ened to bring them in line with the new structure of the 
economy. This would imply a disaster management policy 
coordinated by the central government with participation by 
all levels of government so that information is made available 
quickly from a central disaster management center. There is 
clearly need for new legislation and legal precedents for prod- 
uct liability cases. The opportunity provided by the accident to 
assess the situation in all these areas should be fully utilized to 
clean house rather than being used simply to point the finger at 
multinationals. UCC and UCIL are indeed responsible for the 
accident, but the lessons to be learned and the actions that need 
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36 For a description of other major industrial accidents, at Flixborough 
(England), Seveso (Italy), Amoco-Cadiz (Oil tanker), Three Mile Island 
(United States), and Tornato (Canada), see Patrick Lagadec, Mayor Tech- 
nological Risk. An Assessment of Industrial Disasters (Oxford: Pergamon 
Press, 1982) Also see ‘‘Swiss Accident that Polluted the Rhine May Have 
Heaviest Impact on Germany,’’ Wall Street Journal, 11 November 1986, p 
36 


37. See the literature on industrial accident prevention H. W Heinrich, Dan 
Petersen, and Nestor Ross, Industrial Accident Prevention (New York 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1980) Also JosephL Badaracco, Loading the 


Dice: A Five Country Study of Vinyl Chloride Regulation (Boston: Harvard 
Business School Press, 1985), for ways in which countries have dealt with the 
vinyl chloride problem in theUnited States, Japan,Great Britain, France, and 
West Germany 


to be taken go well beyond this narrow assignment of 
responsibility. 
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Food Self-Sufficiency in the 


Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 


by David Barkin* 


Introduction 


This paper outlines the history of the attempts of the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea (DPRK) to achieve 
food self-sufficiency After forty years of independence and 
thirty years of economic growth, the country has achieved this 
goal as part of a larger strategy of inwardly based economic 
growth based on precepts of self-reliance. A not particularly 
sympathetic commentator recently summarized the situation 
as follows: ‘‘Blessed with a manageable size of territory and 
population as well as by those Sinic qualities of organizational 
talent, respect for education, and a strong work ethic . . . North 
Koreans enjoy a considerably higher standard of living than 
their Chinese neighbors. Food self-sufficiency was achieved 
some years ago, and this 1s also the case with most other 
necessities ''! 

Immediately after the 1953 Korean armistice, the North 
Koreans started to reorganize agriculture to respond to the 





‘I visited the Academy of Social Sciences in the DPRK for three weeks in July 
1985 Support for this trip came from the Mexican Council of Science and 
Technology and the Center for Ecodevelopment, where I am director of a 
research project on the process of agricultural change. This paper was written 
while I was a fellow at the Center for U S -Mexican Studies of the University 
of California, San Diego Jonathan Fox and members of the staff of the 
Institute for Food and Development Policy in San Francisco generously 
offered comments on earlier drafts At the present time my address 1s Centro 
de Ecodesarrollo, Apartado! 1-440, 06140, Mexico, DF, Mexico. 

Most of the quantitative information in this paper is freely available to 
scholars in the West The production and trade data are derived from FAO 
sources In those cases where official information or findings from a personal 
visit to the DPRK are cited, it is noted explicitly Unfortunately, because of 
the hermetism of DPRK authorities and social scientists, there 1s virtually no 
official information coming directly from the DPRK on their development 
experience, authoritative sources in the DPRK argue that such secrecy 1s 
necessary as part of the ongoing hostility and potential aggression which they 
fear from their southern brethren and the United States No flexibility was 
displayed on this point in repeated interchanges 


I! Robert Scalapino and Kim Jun-Yop (eds ), North Korea Today Strategic 
and Domestic Issues (Berkeley Center for Studies, Institute of East Asian 
Studies, University of California, 1983), p 3. 


productive demands created by their policy of self-reliance. 
They did not choose an extreme version of this approach 
(autarchy) which would have involved no trade with the out- 
side world. Rather, they sought to produce those foods which 
could be efficiently produced given their climate, resource 
endowment, and sociocultural requirements. Throughout the 
period since the end of the Korean War they have engaged in 
international trade in foodstuffs, but they have never eased up 
on their commitment to attempt to maintain a balance or a 
surplus on their foreign account in food and to be able to feed 
themselves entirely from national supplies should interna- 
tional events dictate the need. It appears that they have been 
generally successful in this regard for the past decade. 

The paper begins with an introduction to the historical 
situation in which the DPRK was founded and began its pro- 
cess of agricultural transformation. The agrarian reforms and 
initial productive structure are briefly described before review- 
ing the history of agricultural production and trade. The 
Koreans emphasize the importance in the countryside of the 
three revolutions— ideological, cultural, and technical—as 
crucial in achieving the advances which are evident to any 
observer. An analysis of the changes induced in these areas 
provides some basis for judging the relative roles of productive 
and political forces in the process of achieving self-suffici- 
ency. Additional information on recent developments to im- 
prove productivity and raise output is reviewed. Also pre- 
sented is the scant evidence on consumption patterns available 
from local observation and documents of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations (FAO). 
Finally, an evaluation of the DPRK experience is essayed with 
a view to stimulating more discussion of the value of food 
self-sufficiency as a goal for other Third World countries. 


The Rural Heritage: 
Japanese Colonialism and Independence 


The Korean peninsula was formally occupied by the Japa- 
nese for thirty-five years, from 1910 until the end of World 
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War II. During that time, its economy was molded to suit the 
aspirations of the colonial power. Although Korea experi- 
enced rapid industrialization in some areas, it only contributed 
to strengthening Japanese control and dislocating Koreans; the 
southern part of the country was reshaped to produce rice and 
light consumer goods for local needs and for export to the 
colonial market, while the north witnessed the establishment 
of heavy industries to support continuing expansion further 
north into Manchuria. Rural property was highly concentrated 
in the hands of landlords, and most peasants were tied to the 
land through onerous bonds of tenancy. 

It is not surprising that an anti-Japanese guerilla move- 
ment emerged to unseat the invaders. A unified national libera- 
tion front emerged during the 1930s among broad segments of 
the workers, peasants, and students throughout the peninsula. 
With the Soviet defeat of the Japanese in 1945, the moment 
was propitious to replace the colonial power with a national 
government. This probable sequence was prevented by the 
Soviet acquiescence to an American proposal to divide the 
country. This pact became the basis for a series of political 
machinations that assured the long-term partitioning of the 
country and the emergence of two politically antagonistic 
regimes. 

In the northern half of the country, Soviet forces handed 
control of major installations and institutions over to local 
Korean organizations formed during the liberation struggle. A 
long history of cooperative traditions ın agriculture and the 
war-created conditions proved conducive to revolutionary 
changes in the rural sector.* Local people's committees 1m- 
plemented a series of social and economic reforms designed to 
regain control of the territory by nationals and distribute pro- 
perty and income more equitably Popular support for these 
reforms in the rural areas was particularly easy to understand. 
Throughout the Korean peninsula control of the land was 
highly concentrated ın the hands of a landlord class, and the 
north was unable to supply its own food needs because the 
economy had been reshaped to serve the needs of Japanese 
western expansion towards Manchuria. Three-quarters of all 
rice had been sown in the south, primarily to supply Japanese 
demands. Prior to reform, 44,000 landlords, 3.3 percent of the 
agricultural households ın the north, occupied 59 percent of 
the cultivated land, while the 720,000 poor peasant house- 
holds (56.7 percent of the total), were cultivating only 5.4 
percent of the land area.” It is not surprising that most Korean 
landlords and Japanese colonialists fled to the south as a 
popular revolutionary movement began to consolidate in the 
north. 


The History of Agrarian Change: 


The First Agrarian Reform 


Even before the first agrarian reform law was promul- 
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2 J Suret-Canale andJ E Vidal, La Corée populaire vers les matins calmes 
(Paris Editions Sociales, 1973), pp 41—42, Ellen Brun and Jacques Hersh, 
Socialist Korea A Case Study in the Strategy of Economic Development (New 
York Monthly Review Press, 1976), p 198 

3 S J Noumoff, ''The Struggle for Revolutionary Authenticity The Ex- 
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gated on 5 March 1946 the burden of the colonial heritage on 
the peasantry was reduced On 10 October 1945, just two 
months after the liberation, tenant rents were reduced to 30 
percent of harvest yields, and taxes and other levies were made 
the responsibility of the landlords. The land reform measure of 
the following year placed a 5 chongbo (| chongbo = 99 
hectares) limit on private individual land ownership 





——_ 


It is clear, however, that since 1955 agriculture’s 
position in the Korean economy has changed dra- 
matically and is quite different from that of other 
socialist countries. As we will see, unlike other 
socialist countries, the DPRK has been able to 
maintain the rate of growth of agriculture at high 
levels. The net contributions that the rural arees 
were forced to pay to the urban have been substan- 
tially reduced. But, without more information on 
the structure of prices and costs in the DPRK, it ts 
impossible to determine whether or not the sector 
is a net contributor to social savings. What does 
seem clear, however, is that the improvements in 
agricultural productivity and living standards cf 
the rural labor force have been quite substantial. 


Implemented in less than one month, the reform dramati- 
cally restructured rural society and economy Thus in one 
single blow the landlord class was eliminated as an effective 
economic and political force in the villages A substantial 
proportion had already fled to the south. a few of those remain- 
ing opted to participate in the redistribution program, while 
another small group was relocated, reportedly minimizing 
“the level of violence around the reform ° ~ The immediate 
economic impact of the reform was to reduce the average size 
of holdings to 2 | chongbo, increasing the average holdings of 
poor peasants and substantially reducing the concentration of 
[andholdings. About 725,000 households received Jand under 
the program. 

Measures to improve productivity and sumulate coopera- 
tion among producers complemented the land distribution 
Land banks and consumer cooperatives were established while 
mutual aid teams, rural production teams, and labor brigades 
were organized to promote cooperation and facilitate the amai- 
gamating of small plots into larger units which might be more 
productive. Replacing rent payments and other levies, a 25 
percent tax-in-kind was imposed, and for a short period some 
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compulsory sales of food grains to the state were required The 
net impact of the reforms on agricultural output and real 
incomes was apparently favorable, in spite of the limited 
public resources—only 11 percent of public investment was 
allocated to agriculture. Official statistics report that in 1949 
the cultivated area of food crops increased by only 7 percent; 
and the value of gross agricultural output rose 51 percent in 
comparison to [946; grain production increased 41 percent, 
livestock 85 percent, and sericulture (silk) 139 percent. Work- 
ers’ wages rose by 53 percent during the same period.° 

A critical survey of DPRK policies concludes, on the 
basis of somewhat different data for this period, ''that the 
increases in agricultural production . were mainly the pro- 
duct of recovery from the totally abnormal conditions that 
developed as a result of World War II, Japanese defeat, and the 
subsequent political upheaval. The establishment of political 
order and firm measures producing economic stability were the 
chief accomplishments, and there is no denying their impor- 
tance.” When compared to other thoroughgoing agrarian 
reforms in this century (e g inthe USSR, Mexico, and Cuba), 
the DPRK experience during this first period appears quite 
successful, both in terms of popular support and the rapidity of 
the productive response. 


Collectivization 


The 1950-53 war had a devastating impact on the North. 
The blanket bombing had destroyed virtually all of the indus- 
trial plant and irrigation systems, while only two multistoried 
buildings remained in the capital city. In the rural areas, 
dispossessed landlords returning with the invading troops 
from the south are reported to have heightened the effect of the 
killing from bombs and other causes by massacring party cadre 
involved in the agrarian reform. 

After the war the process of rural reconstruction began 
with an explicit commitment to move in the direction of co- 
operatives in all aspects of economic life. In certain ways 
agriculture led the movement; during the war collectives had 
begun to function out of necessity, but later they were ac- 
celated because of an ideological commitment to this new form 
of organization." 

Collectivization of DPRK agriculture proceeded rapidly. 
Although private farm production accounted for 92 percent of 
all agricultural production in 1953 (with state farms producing 
most of the remaining value), the private units had been en- 
tirely absorbed into collectives by 1958. In 1959, new rules 
eliminated even the facade of private land ownership and all 
production was organized by collectives and state farms. The 
move towards collectivization started by building upon tradi- 
tional forms of cooperation among peasants: mutual aid teams 
which shared labor and draft animals. The massive loss of 
human and animal life during the war made this particularly 
urgent in Korea, and the regrouping of land in the process 
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would facilitate the move towards mechanization. In February 
1954 Premier (now president) Kim Il-Sung highlighted the 
political motivation for this push: ‘‘The remnants of feudalism 
and capitalism still lie deeply embedded in the countryside. 
Unless challenged, these remnants would threaten the socialist 
system itself.”’ 

After the war, three types of collective forms coexisted. 
The characteristics of the three were: 


Type I: Permitted the private ownership of land, animals, and 
agricultural implements; individual tillage and reaping of private 
plots; some collective use of tools and animals and pooling of 
labor, with compensation to owner. 


Type II. Permitted the private ownership of land; draft animals and 
agricultural implements could be privately owned or purchased by 
the cooperative; collective use of land and pooling of labor in 
sowing, plowing, and harvesting; 20 percent of the crop distri- 
buted according to land contributed and 80 percent according to 
labor. 


Type IIT: Transferred real control of the land to the collective, as 
the distribution of output was determined solely on the basis of 
labor contribution; collective use of land and all means of produc- 
tion; cooperative farm operation. 


In 1958, the more “‘primitive’’ types were consolidated into a 
single organizational model of the most advanced ‘‘socialis- 
tic” type (III). The transition to this third type was relatively 
rapid and peaceful in Korea, compared to the violence used in 
some other countries (USSR, China) and the persistence of 
private farms in others (Cuba). The reasons for this rapid 
transition were: 1) the massive departure of political dissidents 
during the first decade that had contributed to weakened op- 
position among rural social forces; 2) the experience peasants 
had gained in their recent struggles; 3) the tradition of using 
mutual aid teams; 4) the political responsibility placed on the 
peasants by the party, and 5) the extreme hardships that the 
peasants were subjected to as a result of the massive disloca- 
tion and destruction wrought by the war.? 

Since 1959, all means of production in rural areas have 
been owned collectively or directly by the state. In the co- 
operatives, as they are called in the DPRK, the land, draft 
animals, agricultural machinery, and implements are owned 
collectively. Production costs, the tax-in-kind (which was 
reduced to 20.1 percent in 1956, 8 4 percent in 1959, and zero 
in 1965), the common reserve fund (10—15 percent of the 
product), and a sociocultural fund (2—3 percent) are set aside 
before distributing the product to the members based on their 
qualitative and quantitative labor contribution. Private cultiva- 
tion of small vegetable gardens and fruit trees on lots of fifty to 
ninety square meters (thirty to fifty pyong) is still permitted, as 
are domestic animal and bee production for home consumption 
and sale at the regional peasant markets. 

The transition from Types I and II to the Type III organi- 
zational form contributed to the increase in the size of the 
cooperative farms. In 1958, this tendency was accelerated by 
Cabinet Decision No 125, which provided for ‘‘the amalga- 
mation and expansion in the scale of operations of agricultural 
cooperatives"'; it was implemented in just two months by 
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uniting all the cooperatives in each ri (village—the smallest 
administrative unit) into a single cooperative. As a result, the 
number of cooperatives declined from over 16,000 in 1957 to 
less than 4,000 by the end of 1958, with the average size 
jumping from about 100 to more than 460 chongbo, and from 
sixty-three to 275 households per cooperative. The ri-based 
cooperative farm system also consolidated agricultural con- 
sumers’ and credit cooperatives under its management to be- 
come an integrated economic unit and the lowest decision- 
making body in the agricultural production system. 

The motivations behind these structural changes were 
clear. The Type III organizational form facilitates and sim- 
plifies control of the productive unit by the planning authori- 
ties and permits more responsiveness to national economic and 
political needs. They also contribute to improving productiv- 
ity by regrouping land into larger units which could be effec- 
tively deployed. Irrigation programs, which were a high prior- 
ity in order to raise output, would also be better planned and 
implemented in the larger units. They are still the basic unit of 
farm production today and are fundamentally unchanged from 
their initial organization some thirty years ago. 

The rapid move toward socialist collectivization is di- 
rectly related to the struggle for self-sufficiency. It was the 
subject of an intense ideological struggle within the DPRK, as 
evidenced by Kim Il-Sung's comment that “‘Some people 
think it strange that the agricultural cooperative movement is 
progressing rapidly in our country.’’ Many within the party 
argued that the rural transformation should proceed more 
slowly, as had been the case in the USSR. But the president 
and his group were insistent that the technical revolution that 
had begun would eventually be stymied by an outdated con- 
sciousness: **Without making a cultural revolution, the tech- 
nical revolution cannot be carried out in the rural areas . . .'' '? 

These must go hand in hand, Kim argued, with an ideo- 
logical transformation based on the precepts of Juché and 
Chajusong. Juché, formally enunciated as a guiding principle 
of Korean development in 1955,'' is generally translated in the 
West as ‘‘self-reliance,’’ although the Koreans prefer to ex- 
plain it as ‘‘people being the masters of their own destiny,"' 
while Chagusong is explained as personal independence and 
confidence. The first concept might best be explained as a triad 
of self-sufficiency, self-reliance, and self-confidence. The 
second stresses the responsibility of the individual for his own 
life. One insightful analyst has summarized the interaction of 
the two ‘‘as the concept of both national integration and an 
extension of the horizon of man's ultimate capacities.''" In 
the Korean setting, internal ideological opposition to these 
moves in rural areas was ended by according primary impor- 
tance to the notion of self-reliance and emphasizing the key 
role of rural production in economic development. The goals 
for food, however, could not be achieved without profoundly 
altering the organization of the producers and their resources 
in order to permit a much higher level of technical advance to 
be incorporated into every aspect of the production process 
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This emphasis on raising productivity, however, could not be 
supported by public investment, which was being used primar- 
ily to stimulate heavy industry. 


State Farms 


State farms were always regarded as the most advanced 


form of social organization in the rural areas, examples of 
**ownership by the whole people ’’ Even while the coopera- 
tive movement was advancing, it was clear that the party 
perceived it as yet another transitory organizational form in the 
advance towards communism. Ít was recognized, however, 
that this was a dramatic change that would require a profound 
advance in the technical, cultural, and ideologica! conditions 
prevailing in the rural areas before it could be implemented 
During the past thirty years since collectivization was com- 
pleted, there have been frequent discussions about the desir- 
able rhythm and the preparedness of the peasantry for this 
transition. 





This country is not the only one that experienced 
high rates of growth of agricultural output during 
the period; its arch rival, South Korea, enjoyed 
even higher rates of increase of output. What dis- 
tinguishes the DPRK from other countries in the 
Third World is that the transformation of agricul- 
ture has not come at the expense of the peasantry 
or at the sacrifice of food self-sufficiency. These 
two characteristics sharply differentiate it from 
many other countries. 





A state farm is conceived of as the rural counterpart of an 
industrial factory. To fulfill its functions, the farm must gen- 
erate the resources to guarantee its workers a relatively com- 
fortable living standard on a level comparable to that of other 
Koreans. On the production side, there must be sufficient 
mechanization and routinization of the labor process to be able 
to limit the workday to eight hours and to alter compensation 
schemes so as to make them sufficiently flexible to assure 
adequate quality control. These material preconditions will 
make the transformation of co-ops into state farms a lengthy 
process The workers on a state farm would also have to 
display a level of ideological consciousness considerably 
higher than the prevailing norm, since they would be responsi- 
ble for maintaining production levels and productivity norms 
without the accounting systems which are used to calculate 
incentive payments on the cooperatives. In the 1970s there 
were frequent criticisms of state farm operations farm equip- 
ment was often misused or left in disrepair, and the level of 
ideological development was also disappointing. 

In 1985, DPRK policymakers agree that ıt 1s still prema- 
ture to make the transition. Although a few appear to be 
pressing for the reconversion of the several hundred state 


farms to cooperatives because, they argue, that salaried rural 
workers are less productive than peasants in the cooperatives, 
this reconversion is not likely to occur because it would occa- 
sion a decline in living standards for the people involved as 
wages would then depend directly on the value of output, 
which is often insufficient to support existing wage scales. It 
would also raise difficult questions about the forward march of 
the transitional process. Some of the state farms that presently 
exist are tn the harshest climates in the country where special 
inducements were needed to ensure the creation of new en- 
terprises. Others are responsible for some kinds of production 
particularly well-suited to factory organization, as ıs the case 
of fruit plantations and modern poultry and hog-raising estab- 
lishments. These farms have received a relatively generous 





The most striking thing about observing grain co- 
operatives in the DPRK is the intensity and di- 
versity of cultivation. In travelling around the 
southeastern part of the country, small, carefully 
terraced rice and maize fields were ubiquitous; 
other crops were used to demark field limits and 
were sown along the slopes separating levels. 
Plant densities were extraordinarily high when 
compared to Western methods, and virtually all 
crops were transplanted from seed beds where they 
were initially sown, generally in humus molded in 
the form of an organic pot. The variety of species 
and their contrasting heights was also noteworthy, 
explained as reflecting an attempt to maximize 
exposure to direct sunlight and to take advantage 
of biological complementarities. 





endowment of machinery and the most advanced systems to 
raise productivity. In other cases, the state farms have been 
established as part of an ongoing process of experimentation 
with the problems of the transition to communism 1n agricul- 
ture State farms do not yet occupy 10 percent of the cultivated 
area in rural North Korea. The eventual transformation will be 
undertaken with great caution and is still far off. It will herald 
an important new stage in social construction ‘‘as important an 
event as the agricultural cooperative movement. [But] it 1s a 
very difficult and complicated socio-economic reform There- 
fore, we must promote this work step by step accumulating 
experience through some experimental stage.” ? 


The Chongsan-ri Management Method 


The change tn organization of production in agriculture 


also required new management techniques. In the years fol- 
lowing complete collectivization, discontent grew at all levels 
as agriculture did not meet its output targets. The cooperatives 
were burdened by increasing debts and poor management. 
Labor shortages became particularly acute as mechanization 
advanced slowly and the farms received inappropriate machin- 
ery In the system of top-down management, policies and 
production quotas were simply transmitted from the central 
planning and administrative authorities to the ri through the 
Agricultural Ministry Guidance Bureau offices at the provin- 
cial and county levels. Duplication of efforts by party and 
People's Committees at the county level resulted in a bureau- 
cratization of methods and lack of attention to the specific 
conditions of each cooperative 

The most serious criticisms from within the party were 
directed at the distribution system. It was a crucial link in the 
effort to sustain morale and increase productivity but was not 
adequately responding to peasants' needs and demands. Work 
points, which should have been collectively calculated each 
day in the fields, were often fixed by bureaucrats in county 
offices. Productivity campaigns based on work-team emula- 
tion were often ineffective because they were predicated on an 
improvement in the collective welfare, which was not always 
forthcoming. 

A new management system, known as the Chongsan-ri 
Method, was implemented in 1961 to address these problems. 
It was based on greater participation of lower level basic units 
in plan implementation and management. The essence of the 
new method 


lies in the aid given to inferior units by superior units, in the 
assistance of the lower by the higher, in the constant proceeding to 
actual work sites by party cadres, and their deep understanding of 
the realities, their search for the correct methods of solving prob- 
lems, their giving priority to the political task and matters concern- 
ing the masses, and their ensuring the execution of revolutionary 
tasks by mobilizing the self-conscious enthusiasm and creativity of 
the masses 4 


In synthesis, the new system placed responsibility on the party 
Workers to approach the peasants, and to seek guidance and 
learn about the reality from them before issuing orders and 
formulating plans. 

The new approach also involved a fundamental reorgani- 
zation of the role of the cabinet (committee of ministers) itself. 
The previous pattern of direct intervention was replaced by a 
hierarchical structure of command. The Administrative Coun- 
cil (cabinet) provides directives for agricultural development 
to the national Agricultural Commission, which operates 
through state institutions (Co-op Farm Bureau, Guidance, 
Sanitation, Sericulture, Construction, etc ) to establish long- 
range policy and direct scientific research and technological 
development These guidelines orient the Provincial Agricul- 
tural Management Committees which, in turn, develop opera- 
tional procedures for the county (kun) committees. They are 
the fundamental link between the cooperative and social own- 
ership in the new structure; emphasis was placed on integrating 
leadership, planning, and supervision at the county level. 

The Kun Agricultural Management Committees (com- 
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posed of representatives from county people's committees, 
local technical organizations, and village cooperative execu- 
tives) are a key unit in the post- 1961 management structure. 
Charged with correcting the previous problems of bureaucrati- 
zation and centralism, it was thought that close coordination 
between the county and the village would facilitate the in- 
corporation of technical and scientific advances into produc- 
tion by directly involving the work teams. They were responsi- 
ble for managing the machine tools, tractors, and other equip- 
ment to be used within the county. They would supervise the 
local irrigation system and the distribution of much of the other 
government-provided equipment available to the co-ops. In 
coordination with the provincial committee, they would estab- 
lish factories to meet regional needs for farm equipment, some 
inputs (spare parts, fertilizers, tools, etc.) and even to process 
some industrial crops. This move to centralize a substantial 
degree of responsibility at the county level was designed to 
counteract the ‘‘administrative-technological omnipotence’ 
which had characterized the provision of machinery and in- 
dustrial services to the co-ops in the past. 

The decentralization that this process involved also fa- 
cilitated 


more efficient central administration of the provinces... The 
granting of greater responsibilities to the local state organs left the 
central ministries free to concentrate on larger-scale national in- 
dustries. It also promoted the development of local industries, for 
the economic effect of the establishment of provincial economic 
organs and the degree of independence and initiative it conferred 
on the provinces allowed a more rational utilization of the re- 
sources and potentialities of local communities. " 


The kun committees are also responsible for preparing 
production plans for the cooperatives under their aegis. The 
work teams are expected to evaluate these plans and formulate 
their own work program, specifying their work programs and 
output targets. These are aggregated into a single program for 
the co-op and discussed at a general assembly before passing to 
the county level. These meetings can be effective mechanisms 
for the farmers to discuss their grievances and ideas with 
cadres and managers from other levels. In two co-ops I visited, 
members reported that the detailed production plans for 1986 
occasioned lengthy collective discussions of output and pro- 
ductivity targets; some modifications, which were later ac- 
cepted at the kun and provincial levels, were introduced into 
the original proposal by one of the communities. In another 


community the meeting had been very short because the chair- 


man of the co-op had spent the previous two weeks analyzing 
the proposed program individually with each of the subteams; 
in the process adjustments were made in the overall plan which 
contributed to accelerating the general assembly. There does 
not appear to be a special preference for either of these ap- 
proaches to work team participation in planning. 

Major operational responsibilities are vested in the ri 
cooperatives. The ultimate decision-making body is the gen- 
eral assembly of all members. To be a member, a person has to 
work a minimum number of days during the year, giving him 
or her the right to participate in the distribution of production 
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(profit sharing); generally these norms are fixed at somewhat 
over 300 days for men and slightly less than that number for 
women, including normal vacation time. Work teams are 
given a fixed area (generally 120 chongbo) with animals and 
machinery. The work teams are comprised of from - to 700 
people, ideally forming an integrated unit with skilled pe ape 
providing most of the technical knowledge necessary for com 
pleting its assigned tasks. 











These achievements are particularly noteworthy 





because they have been realized within the frame- 
work of a policy of self-reliance. Thai is, the North 
Koreans have placed great emphasis on pro ucing 
the equipment and developing the scientific capac- 
ity necessary to realize this agricu: tural transfor- 
mation. Clearly, they have learned from others by 
exchanging experiences, equipment, and personi- 
nel. But unlike other countries, these lessons have 
not been uncritically copied; ihey appear to have 
been critically evaluated and a Mapted to local con- 
ditions when found useful. Perhaps the most im- 
pressive of these adaptations involves the develop- 
ment of a productive structure which uses rela- 
tively little petroleum as a source of energy or 
industrial raw materials. The North Koreans have 
gone to great lengths to substitute other sources of 
energy when possible and develop alternative teeh- 
nologies based on their own mineral endowments, 




















Even after the reorganization of the cooperatives, the 
problems of waste, inefficiency, low productivity, and neglect 
of equipment were seriously limiting their growth. To improve 
accountability and to relate the annual distribution not only to 
the quantity but also to the quality of the work, the work teams 





were subsequently divided into subteams and even into Dri- 
gades with responsibility for specific areas, tasks, and/or m 
struments. In the new “‘sub-work-team management contract 
system," approved by the party in November 1965, smaller 
units were assigned production targets, which beca 
basis for evaluating the year s work. These xod for 
basis for the peasant’s "economic family hich might 
clude from fifteen to twenty-five people. Over r or under- fulfil 
ment of the goals was the basis for premiums and penalties in 
the final distribution of the co-op's total output. In this RM 
there would be a clearer identification of individual remunera- 
tion with collective work efforts in a way that was not possible 
when the unit of accountability was, in effect, the whole 
co-op. 

The Chongsan-ri approach to management has stood the 
test of time. It remains basically unaltered from the structure 
that evolved in the sixties. The national planning agencies, the 
provincial flow-through, and the county administrative ap- 

























The Chollima statue symbolizes the revolutionary spirit of the 
people of the DPRK. 


paratus are still fundamental parts of a structure that places key 
operational responsibility in the hands of the village coopera- 
tive management committee. The small work-group approach 
to task planning and distribution also proved itself to be an 
effective means of combining material incentives with awards 
based on participation and support for the institutional struc- 
ture; together they strengthened the collective organization 
of work. 


Incentives: Material and Moral-Political 


Appropriate incentives were needed to assure that the 
new collective structures and management systems would in- 
deed stimulate increasing individual efforts and accelerate the 
rate of economic growth. Accountability for production and 
equipment had to be combined with ways to stimulate innova- 
tion. Individual rewards could not, however, come at the 
expense of further developing the collective consciousness of 
the workers. Lengthy intra-party debates about these problems 
occurred throughout the sixties, leading to a system which 
combined material incentives with moral-political stimuli. 


Material Incentives 


The present distribution system on the cooperative farms 
attempts to resolve the incentive problem which plagues most 
socialist societies. It combines material rewards for individual 
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productive activity with inducements to improve the collective 
approach to work, and political recognition for constructive 
participation. At the co-op level, physical output is distributed 
at the end of every crop year, generally in November. After 
deducting expenses and a reserve for future cooperative in- 
vestment and sociocultural programs, the distribution is de- 
termined by evaluating each member's work credits and the 
team's output in comparison with its targets. The credits are a 
product of the number of days worked and the relative weights 
assigned to each of the various tasks. Individual remuneration 
is based on quantitative indicators of work and collective 
evaluations of individual performance within the small work- 
group. In cases of severe disability or illness, the entire com- 
munity assumes financial responsibility for the worker's fam- 
ily on the basis of previous earnings, while minor, temporary 
problems are usually dealt with by the individual. Work team 
and co-op officials also receive bonuses based on the over- 
fulfillment of targets by each of the subteams and the commu- 
nity as a whole. Ninety percent of the distributed portion is 
paid out directly, while the remaining 10 percent goes to the 
work teams that have overfulfilled their goals. 

Financial incentives are offered to individuals or groups 
who contribute to reducing production costs in any plan 
period. This system permits a work group to redistribute un- 
planned cost savings within the workplace. An increase in 
profits will be distributed directly to the workers or co-op 
group members as higher salaries, larger bonuses, or improved 
fringe benefits. Of course, during the next planning period— 
generally annual— it will be up to the most politically ‘‘ad- 
vanced’* members of the production unit to attempt to get the 
acquiescence of the remaining members of the work team to an 
increase in productivity norms to reflect these unplanned im- 
provements. The discussion of the division of the fruits of 
technical change between future consumption and investment 
is particularly important in agriculture where the rate of intro- 
duction of new techniques and equipment is relatively high; 
the Korean authorities attempt to retain a high proportion for 
investment. 

There is an important exception to the wage system which 
reveals a more general solution to particular problems. Tractor 
drivers and some other equipment operators are not, in fact, 
co-op members, but rather workers at the county level tractor 
Stations assigned to operate machinery at the cooperative. 
Originally, these people were paid a salary by their workplace, 
and their productivity was measured by quantitative norms of 
machine usage and maintenance. This led to a conflict with the 
farm work teams because the techniques for machinery opera- 
tion that might maximize remuneration were often different 
from those that would contribute to raising agricultural pro- 
duction. The conflict was resolved by relating the machinery 
Operatives’ wages to performance of the work team or subteam 
with which they are associated: 20 percent of the tractor oper- 
ator's wages are paid by the county, while the remaining share 
is paid directly by the co-op as part of its distribution, with 
bonuses or penalties depending on the results; the co-op is later 
charged for that part paid by the tractor station as well as for 
use of the state-owned equipment. 

A somewhat different problem is posed by the mobiliza- 
tion of bureaucrats, soldiers, and some urban workers. 
Throughout DPRK society many social groups that normally 
perform intellectual or office work are expected to do manual 
labor one day a week. At some critical periods of the year— 
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planting and harvests in the rural areas—large numbers of 
urbanites also go to the countryside for ten-day periods. These 


,. mobilizations contribute to alleviating seasonal labor short- 


ages while also reinforcing the principles of individual politi- 
cal development and urban support for the countryside. These 
people continue to be paid by their home workplace and bring 
their basic food supplies with them. The problem of who 
should appropriate the benefits of this labor arises because of 
the difference between property forms in the urban, predomi- 
nantly socialized sector and the rural, cooperative sector. In 
this case, the state assesses the cooperative for the value of the 
labor contributed by these people, which goes to partially 
compensate the state for the wages they actually received; the 
charge is based on the costs of the tasks actually accomplished, 
rather than the time expended in recognition of the lower 
productivity of the guest workers. 


Moral-Political Incentives 


Non-material or moral-political incentives, as they are 
called in the DPRK, are another important form of rewarding 
people. They are important for two reasons: 1) in a period of 
rapid development it is convenient to restrict personal incomes 
and consumption so as to increase investment; 2) in the con- 
struction of a socialist economic system and a collective con- 
sciousness, special emphasis is usually placed on increasing 
productivity by appealing to people’s political enthusiasm and 
creativity. Political discussions led by party members are 
oriented to increase production targets (the basis on which 


material incentives are determined) and to find ways to exceed 
the goals set by the plan. Throughout the world, a debate arose 


about the feasibility and efficacy of stimulating greater per- 
. sonal exertion and participation by appeal to collective in- 
* terests and political motivations rather than or in addition to 
their individual economic interests. '^ 

In the DPRK, the debate about the role of moral- 
political incentives was prolonged and lively. The Koreans 
were searching for ways to avoid the mistakes (as they evalu- 
ated them) of the primacy accorded to the market by the 
Eastern European reform movement at the expense of the 
revolutionary labor movement." They “‘sought a way out of 
these difficulties through a mass movement to renovate its 
systems of economic management and planning— in other 
words, putting politics in command without ignoring econ- 
omic realities.” '* Guidelines for determining a reasonable 
balance between material stimuli and moral incentives to pro- 


&'^ mote ideological growth and productivity appear to have 


emerged even before the publication of Kim Il-Sung's essay of 
| March 1969 on the subject: ‘‘On some theoretical problems 
of the socialist economy.'' It became clear that individual 
efforts depend not simply on their productive contribution but 
also on the country’s development path, the advance of tech- 
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nology, and the revolutionary enthusiasm and creative initia- 
tive of the masses. The essay identified the last element as the 
most decisive: ''The essential excellence of the socialist sys 
tem lies in the fact that the working people freed | from explota- 
tion and oppression, work with conscious enthusiasm anc 
create initiative for the country and the people. for society and 
the collective, as well as for their own welfare.” 

The Chollima (Flying Horse) Rider movement, initiated 
in 1957, was an early example of this approach to labor 
mobilization. Its aim was to stimulate workers to set new 
production records through emulation. This particular move- 
ment emphasized technological, administrative, ob Gier mice 
vations designed to increase productivity. Honored w Orkers c or 
work teams have their machines or work areas ido d, 
while co-ops that make outstanding contributi ons are offer 
personally honored by Kim Il-Sung with great fanfare in the 
media. The Flying Horse recognition has been ore ements 
by other awards for the plan overfulfillment and other criteria 
of excellence, such as the medal of the Kim H-Sung Order. 
Labor Hero of the Republic, and of Merit; a more common 
insignia— the 26 Work Medal — is awarded to work teams that 
consistently have met and then increased their assigned goals. 
There has been a regular progression of special campaigns to 
stimulate production; among the most noteworthy are: 
'""Pyongyang speed,” "Carrying one more load movement," 
"Watching the early star movement," and "Speed of the 
eighties.” In most cases the political recognition was accom- 
panied by some pecuniary rewards that might include à mone 
ary payment or a special vacation benefit for the work team. 

Kim Il-Sung also participates directly in the effort to 
implement moral-political stimuli. He often visits outstanding 
cooperatives and industries to learn about their achievements 
and to ‘‘give instruction" on how existing procedures might be 
improved. Similarly, he will visit problem work teams or 
communities to make suggestions about how to overcome 
difficulties. These visits are all commemorated by plaques that 
are prominently displayed to reflect the honor bestowed on the 
group by the visit. These visits appear to be spontaneously 
recalled by rural workers as a source of inspiration for further 
efforts or to correct attitudes and procedures that might be a 
‘‘carryover of capitalist mentality.” 

The Koreans emphasize the importance of co t 
both forms of incentives. Material incentives are needed be- 
cause people still have an "obsolete mentality based on 
holdovers from the previous society, thought patterns that 
cannot be simply erased by political desires and commen 
This approach requires distribution based on the socianst 
ciple of *‘to each according to his work" that militates a 
an egalitarian system. Distribution, therefore, corres 
the skill and quantity of labor. This approach partially d 
butes to raising the collective conse iousness of bd wo 




































work together to increase ceria it y. T he eu ese organi 
zation of work, however, must also serve to advance the 
attainment of social objectives. For this reason moral-pohtical 
stimuli are an important part of the mechanism for labor 
management in Korea today. 





The Relationship between Living Standards 
and Money Incomes 


The relationship between living standards and money 
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their successes and innovations in production. 


incomes ts another issue of primary importance in understand- 
ing and evaluating the incentive system. The prevailing wage 
and bonus system is designed to differentiate salaries in ac- 
cordance with skills and labor input, as well as level of re- 
sponsibility. The Koreans decided that productivity increases 
must not be the basis for a permanent rise in wages because 
most are the result of state investment in technological de- 
velopment, training, materials, and machines. Innovations, 
likewise, are not rewarded with higher wages, but generally 
with a single monetary bonus and a political award. Production 
targets are regularly adjusted to reflect constant labor require- 
ments rather than productivity so as not to penalize workers in 
the most physically demanding industries or those with the 
oldest machinery. 

The resulting income differences are not an accurate 
reflection of differences in real living standards. Since a signi- 


of the Kivang Tractor Factory congratulate workers on 


ficant part of the Value of consumption is provided through 
direct distribution, money incomes are not the primary de- 
terminant of the quantity of goods and services available to 
each household. In addition to the panoply of services nor- 
mally distributed to people in socialist societies at little or no 
charge — medical care, education,urban services, etc.—the 
range of other goods the Koreans provide is quite important. 
Housing is the most significant of these, with no charge for 
rental or ownership, and strenuous efforts are being made to 
provide everyone with adequate shelter. Every worker has the 
right to a two-week, all-expense-paid vacation with his or her 
family. Basic consumer goods are also provided at highly 
subsidized prices to everyone in the society; the most signifi- 
cant of these is the price of basic food grains and some other 
goods distributed through the state supply system (see below). 
Thus, the base level of real living standards is not determined 
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by cash incomes but by state policy about the basket of goods 
and services which are made available to all households re- 
gardless of occupation or income. Money incomes are im- 
portant to determine discretionary purchases of extra clothing 
of a higher quality than that distributed in work centers and 
schools, and the availability of some consumer durables 
(washing machines, vacuum cleaners, refrigerators) that are 
not widely distributed. The material incentive system works 
only to improve the margin of expenditures for these items, 
which include many foods as well as other types of goods. 


Intersectoral Relations 


The changes in agricultural organization and manage- 
ment were part of a general restructuring of the Korean eco- 
nomy. When the Japanese were forced off the peninsula, the 
society was predominantly rural, and in 1946 three-quarters of 
the labor force and two-thirds of the gross output were in 
agriculture. After the massive destruction of the Korean War, 
the government placed primary emphasis on heavy industriali- 
zation. Agriculture was expected to provide an important part 
of the resources needed for industrialization by 1) assuring a 
supply of cheap food, 2) producing industrial raw materials, 3) 
generating foreign exchange earnings (or reducing foreign 
expenditures), and 4) releasing a regular supply of labor to the 
urban areas. 

TheDPRK , unlike many other socialist countries, has not 
systematically discriminated against agriculture. Diverse 
sources report that government investment and price policies 
quickly became supportive of agricultural development once 
the initial reconstruction efforts had been successfully com- 
pleted. Even in the late 1950s government investment in 
agriculture represented about |l percent of the total, with 
resources going principally into reconstructing and extending 
the irrigation system for rice cultivation. This quickly rose in 
the five years following collectivization (1959—1963) to an 
average of 21.7 percent of total construction investment." A 
great deal of (unquantifiable) additional investment was real- 
ized by voluntary labor mobilized under the system of moral- 
political incentives for land reclamation, irrigation, and the 
building and repairing of pumping stations and reservoirs. 

State aid to agriculture continued strong in the following 
years. With the completion of the process of collectivization, 
the state assumed financial responsibility for building the tech- 
nological and material foundations for future growth in the 
rural areas. In the 1964—81 period direct state investment in 
basic rural construction projects (this includes only physical 
investments, rather than research and development, educa- 
tion, training, etc.) amounted to 19.7 percent of its total 
budget.°° Effective support was in fact much larger, because 
this figure does not include investment in industrial projects to 
directly support agriculture, like those related to tractors and 
other farm machinery, fertilizers and agrochemicals, irriga- 
tion equipment, etc. It also does not include a value for the 
substantial labor input in rural public works during this period. 


The commitment to self-reliance also redefined the signi- 
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ficance of agriculture as a key building block in the process of 
achieving self-sufficiency. A new relationship between indus- 
try and agriculture was forged based on the need for industry to 
aid agriculture in its modernization process. Because of the 
heritage of individual land ownership and the tradition. of 
cooperation in small groups rather than in large cooperatives. 
which restrained the advance of collective consciousr 





class leadership of the peasantry’: that is, on the role of urban 
workers and cadres providing examples of voluntary coopera- 
tion in fulfilling the rural production and investment programs. 

The relative roles of agriculture and industry in national 
development were constantly reevaluated. After the initial 
insistence on industrialization (1953-59) produced an interna 
crisis because of falling living standards, increased rec 
tion was accorded to the importance of | 













light industry and 
agriculture to supply the consumer goods necessary for im- 
proved material welfare. The large-scale heavy industrializa 
tion was rapidly complemented by the emergence after 1957 « 
a vigorous cooperative industrial movement throughout the 
country, dependent on local resources and labor, with virtually 
no state investment. These industries were expected to draw on 
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underutilized labor such as housewives, the aged, and children 


in an already tight labor market. Agricultural! cooperatives 
were particularly active in this movement to diversify produc- 
tion, increase incomes, and broaden the range of goods avail- 
able for local consumption. 

Agricultural development rapidly became limited by the 
lack of technology and equipment. State investments and im- 
dustrial production were modified to increase the flow of 
equipment and technology to the rural areas to accelerate the 
rate of growth of productivity which was to become the driving 
force behind rural development. Four areas of technical ad- 
vance (to be analyzed below) were identified as high priority, 
along with other changes, by designing industrial production 
for agricultural needs; in this way tractors and farm unpic- 
ments became increasingly available as irrigation and electri. 
cation plans were completed and agrochemicals were im- 
troduced. 

These modifications altered rural-urban economic rela- 
tions dramatically in the 1960s. The tax-in-kind was abolished 
by 1966 and higher prices for grains were maintained even 
while consumer prices were lowered (at the present time the 
price per kilogram of rice is 0.60 won while it is sold to the 
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the co-ops. At the same time, the state assumed responsi aly 
for the construction of the irrigation system and ot 
infrastructure and cancelled accumulated debts, It changed the 
payment system for machinery to effectively lower the burden 
for its use on the farms. Likewise, prices for fertilizers and 
other producer inputs were lowered, significantly reducing the 
cost of agricultural production. 

Different changes were introduced to increase state provi 
sion for other basic services. Schools were extended to every 
community and now effectively provide eleven years of ob- 
ligatory attendance. Cultural facilities, including such things 
as libraries, film and music programs, gymnastics and other 
physical culture programs were also broadly disseminated in 
rural areas. Similarly, the medical care system was broadene 
to ensure national coverage. Finally, the state undertook à 
massive housing program to assure everyone in the country an 
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adequate dwelling space: during the period up to 1981 more 
than 957,000 units were constructed in the rural areas and 
made available without cost to replace those destroyed during 
the war and to reconfigure rural communities in accordance 
with the new administrative and production schemes. 
Another important contribution to reinforcing the co-ops 
came from the labor mobilization programs, Urban workers 
and the army are regularly used to help the co-ops fulfill their 
production quotas and advance in their investment projects. In 
the first decades after the war, these labor mobilizations were 
of extreme importance in assuring the completion of seeding 
and harvesting tasks within the planned time frame. During the 
slack periods of the year these workers were used to help 
extend the irrigation system, build new reservoirs, or contri- 


bute to various other rural construction schemes. This type of 


occasional labor was also used to expand the productive ap- 
paratus by building new rural industries and other installa- 
tions. More recently, as mechanization of seeding and harvest- 
ing has been extended, less labor need be mobilized for these 
tasks and more attention can be devoted to other substantive 
projects to which volunteer labor can contribute. 


Ut 


These qualitative remarks about relationships between 
rural and urban areas do not permit any evaluation of the net 
contribution of agriculture to capital formation. It is clear, 
however, that since 1955 agriculture's position in the Korean 
economy has changed dramatically and is quite different from 
that of other socialist countries, As we will see, and unlike 
other socialist countries, Korea has been able to maintain the 
rate of growth of agriculture at high levels. The net contribu- 
tions that the rural areas were forced to pay to the urban have 
been substantially reduced. But, without more information on 
the structure of prices and costs in the DPRK, it is impossible 
to determine whether or not the sector is a net contributor to 
social savings. What does seem clear, however, is that the 
improvements in agricultural productivity and living standards 
of the rural labor force have been quite substantial. These must 
reflect an acceptable level of stimulation for the cooperative 
members. Similarly, they must reflect a satisfactory intersec- 
toral (industry-agriculture, urban-rural) relationship that as- 
sures the country its food supplies at a reasonable cost. 
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u antitative data from the DPRK are scarce at best, In 
1 speeches and documents there are often references to 
proportional changes | in production and/or the structure of the 
economy. There is no way to verify the correctness of esti- 
mates made by international organizations or foreign scholars 
other than direct observation or informal discussion with local 
experts. In spite of these tremendous lacunae, there is a re- 
markable consensus about the current state of DPRK agricul- 
ture: it appears to be relatively well organized and to continue 
to improve on its past record of growth and diversification. 


The Changing Role of Agriculture in the Economy 


When the DPRK was formed in 1945, the country was 
predorinanty agricultural. Almost three-quarters of the labor 
force (74.1 percent) were peasants, and 63.5 percent of na- 
tional income was reported to have originated on the farms. 
Di following four decades farm production increased 
dramatically and the country is now better able to feed itself 
and produce raw materials for industrial production, but be- 
cause growth in other sectors has been even more rapid, farm 
production' s share of the national output and the labor force 
declined markedly (table 1). 








e" c. E e Table 1 
Global ind ators of Agriculture's Role in the National 
" |». Economy 





1946 1956 1960 1963 1970 1976 1984 


National Income 


(1946= 100)a 100 319 683 928 1,414 2,545p 4,836p 
Agricultural Output 
(9t)a.q 72 40 29 26 26 23r 


nds Population 
à (railtions} 93 094 108 1L6 14.0 16.2  18.5e 








Notes: 

Blank spaces indicate non-availability of data 

e - author's estimate 

p - planned output 

q - as a proportion of industrial and agricultural product 
r - information provided during visit, July 1985 


Sources: a) Joseph Sang-hoon Chung, The North Korean Economy: Structure 
and Development (Stanford: Hoover Institution, 1974); b) Donald M. 

Seekins, ‘The Society and Its Environment," in Frederica M. 

: » Bunge, North Korea: A Country Study (Washington: Government 

rinting Office for American University, Foreign Area Study, 1981), 

mate based on reported 1.6 percent growth rate; c) Chung, 
The North Korean Economy (1974). 










Table 2 
Indices of Agricultural and Food Production, 1962-1983 


(1969-1971 = 100) 


















Agricultural Food Production 
Production yad Per Capita 
1953a 37 
1962 83 83 99 
1963 87 84 100 
1964 88 88 99 
1965 86 86 93 
1966 90 90 95 
1967 90 90 93 
1968 90 90 90 
1969 93 93 95 
1970 99 100 
1971 108 105 
1972 116 110 
1973 118 109 
1974 128 i16 
1975 137 i41 
1976 148 128 
1977 159 134 
1978 160 131 
1979 168 135 
1980 172 135 
1981 175 134 
1982 179 i34 
1983 189 138 
Annual Rates of Growth: 
19532-1962 9,5 
1962-1970 2.2 2.2 ü 
1970-1983 5.1 don 25 
Note: a— Output index based on Chung, The North K K 
ture and Development (Stanford: Hoover I ion, 97 à. 





Source: Food and Agricultural Organization of the United Nations (PR), 
Production Yearbook, Rome, various years. 





Global Indices of Agricultural Production 


The FAO has produced a regular statistical series | on 
North Korean agriculture for sever ral de bow sud 
indices that it publishes are revealing of ; 
These data are not simply a transcr i of G 
rather estimates based on their expert evaluati 
tion of the prevailing situation. As will be evide 
numbers differ substantially from gov ernment sc UurCes 

always falling below the official reports. For 
because no other general index of agi 
available, they form the basis for the analysis presented here — 
(table 2). | 

















Table 3 


Grain Production and Yields: 1955-1983 
(thousands of metric tons and tons/ha.) 


Rice Maize All Grains 
Output Yield Output Yield (FAO) (Korea) 

1949 2,790 
1956 1,400 2.8 760 1.2 2,870 

196] 1,600 1,200 3.400 3,800a 
1965 4,500 

1968 5.700 

1972 3,000 1,840 5,830 

1973 3,300 4.7 1,840 6,150 

1974 3,500 5.0 2,000 6.540 7.000 
1975 3,700 5.1 1,700 4.0 6.750 

1976 4,150 5.4 1,780 4.2 7,330 

1977 4,610 5.9 1,820 4.4 7,790 

1978 4,500 5.8 1,850 5.1 7,780 

1979 4,800 6.2 1,950 5.3 8,250 

1980 4,800 6.0 2.200 5.8 8,500 9.000 
198] 4,900 6.1 2,250 5.9 8,730 

1982 5,000 6.2 2,330 5.8 9.000 

1983 5,200 6.3 2,500 6.0 9.500 

1984 10,000 

Notes: 


Blank space for yields 1972 to 1974 reflect inconsistent data 

a~- 1960 

Sources: 1956, 1961-Chung, The North Korean Economy: Structure and 

Development (Stanford: Hoover Institution, 1974), Table 17, based 

on U.S. Dept. of State revisions; 1965, 1968 — Samuel K. Moak, 
"North Korea' s Agricultural Policies in Collectivization," Journal 

of Korean Affairs Vol. 3:1, pp. 25-36. 

1972-1983 — FAO, Production fee ook. Rome. various years. 

Korean Grain Output — DPRK, 1983. 
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There have been marked differences in the rate of growth 
of agricultural production since the Korean war. According to 
the most authoritative estimates available,” agricultural out- 
put increased substantially in the first decade as a result of the 
crash efforts to speed reconstruction. There was a substantial 


decline in growth rates in the 1960s because of the lack of 


_technical progress, organizational inefficiencies, and ineffec- 
tive incentive systems; these were particularly severe in 
agriculture. The two most recent plans (1971—76 and 1977— 
84) have apparently been implemented with far fewer prob- 
lems, and output targets appear to have proved quite at- 
tainable. 

In other areas not covered by these indices the North 
Koreans report high growth rates. In the 1960-80 period they 


2]. Joseph Sang-hoon Chung, The North Korean Economy: Structure and 
Development (Stanford: Hoover Institution, 1974). 


achieved substantial improvements in fruit and vegetable out- 
put (9 percent and 5 percent annual growth respectively). New 
industrialized methods for egg, poultry, and hog production 
also made a significant contribution to the availability of food; 
during the 1949—80 period output of meat increased 9 percent 
annually, while egg production rose about 16 percent a year.” 


Grain Production 


The DPRK has placed special importance on increasing 
the land under cultivation and the productivity in cereal pro- 
ducing areas to supply domestic food needs while diversifying 
production in other regions. The government initiated a broad 
range of technological and scientific activities to increase 
yields and improve soil fertility (see below). They have also 
made a decision to export relatively small volumes of rice and 
import larger quantities of (less expensive) wheat as a way of 
assuring adequate grain supplies and generating foreign ex- 
change earnings. The FAO data report a steady increase in 
production and yields (table 3). 

There are important discrepancies between these data and 
official DPRK sources. The most significant differences are in 
the yields, which the Koreans claim reached a national average 
of 7.2 tons per hectare for rice and 6.3 for maize in 1980 (table 
4). Although some ascribe the difference to the fact that the 
Koreans calculate yields with the husk (which might represent 
as much as 30 percent of the total), the FAO figures are also for 
paddy rather than milled rice. It is striking that even using the 
lower FAO figures, in 1983 the reported yields are the highest 
of any nation in the world in rice, and among the top ten in 
maize (behind certain European countries and Israel), 

The North Koreans report harvests of 8.5 million tons of 
grain in 1977, 9 million in 1980, and 10 million in 1984. They 
anticipate a further increase to 15 million by the end of the 
decade. To achieve this next objective they plan to obtain 
additional yield and production increases by extending current 
production techniques to all grain areas, accelerating the intro- 
duction of machinery and agro- -chemicals, and reclaiming 
tidelands for intensive cultivation. They contemplate average 
rice yields of eight to ten tons per Decus and only slightly 
lower maize yields. 


ed 


22. DPRK, The Development of the Rural Economy in Korea, p. 19. 
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Table 4 
Rice and Maize Yields: 1944—1980 


1944 1949 1960 1974 1980 
Rice 2.8 3.0 3.1 5.9 7.9 
Maize a 1.3 1.2 5.0 6.3 


Source: DPRK, The Development of the Rural Economy in Korea (Pyong- 
yang: Foreign Language Publishing House, 1983). 
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Table 5 


Exports and Imports of Cereals and Other Agricultural Products 


a - other agricultural exports 
b - all agricultural exports and imports 
* . includes wheat flour at wheat equivalency 


Sources: 1960—69 — Robert Scalapino and Lee Chong-sik, Communism in Korea (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1972). p. 


Trade Yearbook, Rome, various years. 





Foreign Trade in Agricultural Products 


Another cornerstone of DPRK agricultural development 
policy is overall self-sufficiency. As the Koreans explain it, 
this means having the capability of producing all the foodstuffs 
required to provide an adequate diet to all the people. This does 
not, however, exclude the possibility that when it is advan- 
tageous, some domestic products will be traded for foreign 
| s, based on the principles of comparative advantage. The 
; been a regular exporter of rice, apples, and vege- 
itexchanges for wheat and wheat products (table 





(1960—1983) 
Exports Imports Exports Imports 
Rice Maize Wheat Maize Cereals Total Cereals Total 
(millions of tons) (millions of dollars) 
1960 19.4 19.4 72.1 23 7.9 8.4 
1961 22.5 2.6 430.0 2.9 6.8 33.5 
1962 0.3 12.7 94.9 5.0 7 T TA 
1963 37.0 96.1 1.9 5.6 73 
1964 23.5 50.7 1.4 4.9 4,0 
|. 965 43.5 129.7 100.5 4.9 7.0 16,9 
SAVE .72.1 18.0 433.8 10.2 6.3 33.0 
1967 125.4 6.3 524.2 20.1 4.0 39.2 
1968 59.6 5.4 148.7 10.0 5-1 11.8 
1969 96.2 17.4 225.7 16.6 6.0 14,9 
1970 
1971 27.1b 77 8b 
1972 28.6b 86 4b 
1973 41.5b 193 9b 
1974 300.0 250.0 950.6* 147.0 89.0 2:9 171.1 FIN 
1975 340.0 200.0 300 130.0 22.8 93.0 85.2 
1976 140.0 300.0 430 73.0 14.2 85.5 87.4 
1977 290 300 450 120.0 12.8 75.5 96, | 
1978 410 200 350 171.0 18.2 56.0 93.6 
1979 300 200 470 140.0 19.] 96.5 125.6 
1980 300 510 129.0 27.6 97.0 tdh. 2 
1981 300 720 135.0 28.4 158.0 1241.2 
.:1982. 300 585 110.0 38.4 120,0 63,2 
um pe 200 350 70.0 32.6 68.0 09.2 
l “Notes: 
All rice is RE at milled weight = 65% paddy. 
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The Present Structure of — 












total land area of ion] | 2 million hec are 
million are considered able and |.4 million are under t 
tion. An additional 90,000 are sown with permanent ci 
and 50,000 are permanent pastures. The ps i 
18.5 million, and growing at about 1.6 perci 
means that there is about one-tenth of : 
available for annual crops at the present í 
small endowment. The Koreans repr 
annual crops, about 300,000 hectares are planted with frui 
state and co-op farms. 








The cultivated area in 1983 was principally occupied by 
grains (78 percent). Other significant uses for land are pulses, 
roots, and tubers (table 6). Based on present (Korean) esti- 
mates of about 1.8 million hectares actually under cultivation, 
the land use data confirms the impression of extensive double- 
and even triple-cropping. 

Non-agricultural food production has become a growing 
source of nutrients and diet diversity in North Korea. Em- 
phasis was placed on industrialized poultry (chicken and duck) 
and hog raising, and now each province has at least one very 
large facility for egg production. This has involved not only 
the reproduction of the birds and animals but also the required 
personnel and industrial equipment and machinery. 

In summary, it appears that agricultural output growth for 
food and for industrial raw materials (principally cotton and 
silk) has been quite dynamic since 1970. Per capita food 
availability has increased steadily and been complemented by 
the burgeoning production of non-vegetable sources of protein 
(eggs. chicken, pork, and fish). As a result, there has been a 
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Table 6 


Land Use Patterns: 1983 
(Areas in hectares) 





Annual Crops: 


Cereals 2318 

rice 820 

maize 420 

millet 420 

barley 230 

wheat 180 

sorghum 124 

oats 87 

rye 37 
Pulses 330 

soybeans 315 
Roots and Tubers 165 

potatoes 135 

yams 30 
Vegetables and Melons 84 

cabbage 27 

peppers I8 

melons 12 
Tobacco 40) 
Cotton l6 
SUBTOTAL 2953 
Fruit trees: 300 
TOTAL CULTIVATED AREA 3253 


Sources: Annuals: FAO, /983 Production Yearbook, Rome; Fruit trees: 
DPRK. The Development of the Rural Economy in Korea (Pyong- 
yang: Foreign Language Publishing House, 1983). 
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DPRK poster: ''Long live the ‘Theses on Rural Socialism in Our Country’ !"' 


Significant increase in consumption standards (discussed be- 
low), both in quantitative and qualitative terms. 


The **Three Revolutions"' 


From the very beginning of the postwar period, the 
Koreans have recognized the need for a multifaceted approach 
to restructuring agriculture. A technological revolution was 
required to create the new techniques and produce the equip- 
ment necessary to permit a more intensive cultivation of the 
country's extremely limited land area. But the technical inno- 
vations would have to be implemented within a new institu- 
tional and ideological structure which would, according to the 
Koreans, liberate the human energies necessary to ensure a 
rapid advance of production in the future. This thought was 
canonized in Kim Il-Sung's essay *' Theses on Rural Socialism 
in Our Country ^ as the Three Revolutions: ideological, 
technical, and cultural. 


The **Ideological Revolution" 


The primacy of the ideological development of the indi- 
vidual within the evolution of the new society is a fundamental 
tenet of North Korean social and economic doctrine, The focus 
is on the transformation of the peasants' ideological consci- 
ousness, instilling in them a spirit of collective awareness and 
responsibility for the evolution of the rural economy. This was 
carried out by a lengthy series of educational campaigns 
among the peasants which focused on the dual concepts of 
self-reliance (Juche) and individual sovereignty (Chajusong): 
the first was a collective task to be realized by individual 
contributions to a national productive and technological effort, 
while the second started from the basis of the individual 
charged with acknowledging his or her potential as a result of 
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23. Kim, Selected Works Vol. Il (Pyongyang, 1964). 





an intense interaction with the collectivity. 

This focus on the political development of the individual 
and the forging of a collective consciousness appears to have 
played a key role in the political integration of the ri coopera- 
tive and its members into the national development program. It 
was particularly important in the first decades after the war 
because of the severe shortage of human, technical, and me- 
chanical means to implement the other transformations con- 
templated in the rural theses. As a result of the effective use of 
this process of political education, the special mobilizations to 
stimulate extra productivity appear to have been effective, 
when combined with the revised system of material remunera- 
tion, in forging a perceived commonality of interests between 
the individual peasant, the cooperative, and the nation. 


The ** Technical Revolution” 


To a Western observer, the technical revolution is the 
easiest to understand; it is also the best documented of the 
three. The Koreans defined irrigation, mechanization, electri- 
fication, and use of agro-chemicals as the fundamental tasks of 
the technical revolution in the countryside. In each of these 
areas notable advances are widely acknowledged to have con- 
tributed to increasing land productivity and freeing up labor 
for tasks in other parts of the society. 

Irrigation was accorded highest priority from the begin- 
ning of socialist construction. In 1945 the country had less 
than 100,000 hectares under irrigation, while its rice fields 
were dependent on rainfall for their development. At the be- 
ginning of the eighties, the country reports that all of its rice 
fields are under systematic irrigation or controlled drainage, as 
are most of the other lands used for crops that need it. About 
1.2 million hectares were under irrigation in 1981, represent- 


a ing about three-quarters of all lands cultivated with short-cycle 


crops. These irrigated lands are serviced by 1,700 reservoirs 
and 23,700 pumping stations along a network of 40,000 kilo- 
meters of clay-lined canals. The drainage system consists of 
1,340 pumping stations and almost 1,500 kilometers of 
canals.^ 

Electrification of the countryside was completed by the 
end of the 1970s. This achievement meant that agricultural 
processing could be uniformly switched over to mechanical 
means nationally. It also meant that every family could begin 
to aspire to the slowly increasing range of consumer durables 
that were becoming available. The rate of advance on this 
score is quite high. In 1960, about 62 percent of the households 


in rural DPRK had their own electricity service; by 1967 this 


figure had risen to 80 percent, and the task was finished in 
1970:75 As of 1985, use in rural areas was about 33,000 
million K WH; about one-half of this is generated from hydro- 
electrical plants, and the rest are fueled by coal. 
Mechanization continues to be a priority in the country- 
side. By the early 1980s the state had supplied to the coopera- 
tives an average of seven tractors (fifteen horsepower equiva- 
lent) for every 100 hectares in the flat areas, and six in the 
higher and hillier parts of the country.^^ It set a goal of supply- 


_ alevel of ten and twelve tractors per 100 





Table 7 
Fertilizer Use: 1949-1954 





(Kilograms/hectare) 





1949 1960 1963 1970 1975 1980 
131 160 300 310 LOO 1600 AUR) 
Sources: Robert Scalapino and Lee Chong-sik, 







(Berkeley: University of California P 
DPRK, The Development of the Rural © 


yang: Foreign Language Publishing House, | 
sonal interviews. 





ing additional tractors to agriculture during the | 






This is considered a stable equilibrium le él already achieved 
on the state farms, a base from which qualitative impro ye 
ments can be introduced in the future, Some important work is 
being undertaken to reshape the fields themselves by terracing 
and other leveling operations and by enlarging plots in mans 
parts of the country to facilitate the use of larger and more 
efficient machines. 

In addition to the tractive power itself, a whole range of 
farm implements and equipment have been designed and i ntro- 
duced to meet the the specific needs of the Korean countryside, 
These include implements for seeding, transplanting gors se sed 
lings, plowing, spreading fertilizers, cultivating. : 
ing. They are evident as one travels about the country; pu 
average of 1.5 trucks per 100 hectares is available on the 
cooperatives for all Hane ppt neers or Korea ans d aie that 






















single person to be Meme ii ? l s ied res of rice cultiva 
tion, about four hectares of maize, or ten of other c MAN the 
near-term goal is to raise this level to five hectares cach for rice 
and maize." 

The application of chemicals to agriculture is the fourth 
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the use of the e perdue inorganic ele: 
fertilize the soil. Working under the banner of 7 'Fertili 
rice, rice is socialism” special efforts were made às GRE 
the production of this vital input and ensure its p 
tion in the countryside, Starting from à very des 
fertilizer use of 131 kilograms per ee: of gross fertilize: 
weight as a national average in 1949, usage rose "to almost two 
tons per hectare by 1984 (table 7). 

In discussing fertilizer use with Koreans, it became cleat 
that these figures do not reveal a compl ete picture. Several 
problems were raised relating to the effective nutrient 
of these inputs and the way in which they are used. Res 
some of the analysis for the next section, cere i shou id be 
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A reading class in a North Korean village 


used from animal and farm wastes as well as by systematic use 
of night soil. Although I was given a figure of twenty tons per 
hectare, this figure seems less meaningful and accurate than 
the fact that the beds from which seedlings are transplanted are 
constructed almost entirely from a humus mixture rich in green 
manures carefully composted before application. Another 


knowledgeable person commented in a lengthy discussion of 


problems of agricultural productivity in Korea that there was a 


growing awareness of the possibility that too heavy a dose of 


chemical (inorganic) fertilizers was being applied in some 
areas, the result of the overzealous application of national 
norms on a local level, which was actually leading to a decline 
in productivity. New techniques were being tested to examine 
the appropriate mixture of nutrients in accordance with recent 
improvements in understanding of the role of fertilizers in 
plant growth. This person added, however, that greater em- 
phasis on non-industrial fertilizers would require substantial 
educational efforts among the peasants who had become con- 
vinced of the productive bounty of the inorganic material. 
Pesticides are an increasing part of the agro-chemical 
industry. Once again, placing emphasis on traditional tech- 
niques and local technology and materials, the Koreans em- 
phasize the national character of this segment of the chemical 
industry. They point to the wide variety of specialized sub- 


stances which they are producing for the specific conditions of 


their agriculture. A growing part of this effort is apparently 
oriented towards the reinforcing of modern forms of biological 
control to check different types of pests and weeds. While 
some of these involve the production of new agricultural inputs 





*From Arnold Toynbee. ed., Half the World: The History and Culture of 
China and Japan (London: Thames and Hudson, 1973), p. 338 


photo by Camera Press, London* 


(e.g., large-scale production of larvae to control some pests), 
many involve the dissemination of new cultivation techniques 
which involve reducing the use of industrial plaguicides (see 
next section). 


The **Cultural Revolution" 


The cultural revolution involves the reconstruction of the 
peasants’ physical and institutional environment. Emphasis 
was first placed on education, eliminating the heritage of 
illiteracy and then increasing the basic skills and technical 
capabilities of the rural population. To do this, the access to the 
basic educational infrastructure was extended to ali parts of the 
country, beginning with primary education, and then expand- 
ing to encompass secondary and technical schools, as well as 
child-care centers and preschool facilities. 

Special attention was paid to adult education. With the 
reorganization of rural communities into cooperatives, a more 
receptive environment existed for establishing technical train- 
ing courses, once the basic task of adult literacy had been 
achieved. Throughout the country courses were established to 
provide programs that offered the participants secondary 
school equivalency while better preparing them technically for 
the specific tasks that might be required in their communities. 
This program has now been extended to a broad program of 
on-the-job education through correspondence courses and 
self-study programs in which a substantial proportion of the 
population seems involved. 

Higher education has also been disseminated widely. 
Each of the nine provinces has its own institutions of higher 
learning for training cadre, which include an agricultural col- 
lege, a medical faculty, a teacher training institute, among 
others. With the recent stress on specialized training, substan- 
tial numbers of people are reported to be taking these courses, 


« 


and in 1981 each cooperative farm had an average of fifty- 
seven technicians and specialists charged with the diverse 
mechanical, biological, agronomic, and other tasks needed to 
control and raise production. Local training courses are com- 
plemented by a broad involvement of the community through 
the specialists, the cooperative managers, and the schools in 
analyzing and understanding the productive tasks and prob- 
lems it confronts.^" 


The Role of Science and Technology 


The North Koreans place great importance on the de- 
velopment of science and technology. In all discussions of 
rural development they stress the complementarity between 
the advance of knowledge about production and the political 
and material investment discussed in the previous sections. 
There appears to be no literature available in the West on this 
subject; the brief comments offered here are based on visits to 
several agricultural cooperatives as well as on discussions with 
the dean of the faculty of agriculture at the National Economics 
University and with agricultural economists at the National 
Agricultural University, both in Pyongyang. 

The most striking thing about observing grain coopera- 
tives in North Korea is the intensity and diversity of cultiva- 
tion. In travelling around the southeastern part of the country, 
small, carefully terraced rice and maize fields were ubiquitous; 
other crops were used to demark field limits and were sown 
along the slopes separating levels. Plant densities were extra- 
ordinarily high when compared to Western methods, and virtu- 
ally all crops were transplanted from seed beds where they 
were initially sown, generally in humus molded in the form of 
an organic pot. The variety of species and their contrasting 
heights was also noteworthy, explained as reflecting an at- 
tempt to maximize exposure to direct sunlight and take ad- 
vantage of biological complementarities. 

Although my visit was in July, it was also evident that a 
substantial investment had been made to prolong the agricul- 
tural year. Greenhouses were evident in the vegetable growing 
areas, and irrigation systems were designed to reflect the needs 
for water of differing temperatures at different times of the 
year and different points in plant growing cycles. Early plant- 
ing of rice and maize seeds in controlled nursery conditions 
with plastic sheeting and water temperature control is used to 
start the growing process earlier than has been the practice in 
the past. 

Children participate in an information gathering network 
about agricultural conditions. Primary students are responsi- 
ble for monitoring the temperature of irrigation water in all 
reservoirs in the country. Secondary school youngsters syste- 
matically take soil samples from local lands and test them to 
determine quality and assist in establishing appropriate land 
management measures and fertilizer dosage. In short conver- 
sations with some of the students it was clear that they were 
learning a great deal about the reasons as well as the mechanics 
of fulfilling their tasks; their responses included comments 
about the operation of the hydraulic systems, the importance of 
using water of different temperatures for varying purposes, 
and the need to constantly monitor soil quality. 





28. Ibid., pp. 132-40. 





DPRK agronomists studying biological features : 


There has been a great deal of research on the develo 
- | 


ment of new plant varieties. Virtually all species for whicl 
hybridization is practicable are sown with these high vielding 
varieties. There appears to have been an active interchang 


between Korean scientists and theii counterparts at the Inte! 

national Agricultural Research Centers, especially the Interna 

tional Maize and Wheat Improvement Center (Centro Inte: 

nacionale de Mejoramiento de Maiz v Trigo, or CIMMYT) in 
Mexico and the International Rice Research Institute (IRRI) in 
the Philippines. The Koreans say that they prefer to use their 
own varieties rather than those derived from samples obtained 
from these germ plasm banks because their ex perience in terms 
of productivity and resistance to local conditions is better. Ms 
impression is that they have developed new varieties based oi 
a combination of local varieties and germ plasm coming fron 
international sources, especially in the case of maize; this ts 
confirmed by international trade data which documents ship 
ments throughout the seventies of sizable quantities of expen 

sive maize to the DPRK from several European producers ol 
seed quality maize. 

There appears to be important work proceeding in the area 
of biological controls. The scientists explained that they are 
directly concerned about problems of environmental contami 
nation from the use of plaguicides and were researching differ 
ent forms of natural control of plagues. They were aware ol 
important developments in this vein by their predecessors as 
well as a growing interest in the West on this subject. They had 
already succeeded in modifying planting patterns to take ad 
vantage of crop complementarity which would help reduce thc 
damage occasioned by pests. They are also producing sterile 
varieties of some insects which reduce their propagation rates 
during certain crucial periods of the yea 

Land management was another important area of research 
and technical advance. The agricultura 
expressed concern about the dual problem of the dearth o! 
arable land and poor soil quality, Substantial work was ıı 
process on problems of improving fertility. with. long-tern 
approaches tO complement the cyclical fertilization now used 


experts continually 


To this end, many co-ops were involved in extensive land 
‘moving projects to raise average soil quality by mixing soils 
from different parts of the.farm. Additionally, important ef- 
forts were directed to reclaiming unutilized and under-utilized 
land by terracing, more systematic leveling and recontouring 
of cultivated lands to increase the total area which might be 
sown under optimum conditions. | 
. Reclamation of tidal lands is the most ambitious of these 
land management projects. The North Koreans have embarked 
on a massive earth moving program to reclaim 300,000 hec- 
tares of arable land at sea level with an extensive dike and canal 
system. They propose to terminate this project by the end of 
the 1980s.as the substantial lock gate they have constructed at 
Nampo begins to fill the nearby river system with sufficient 
water to drive out the salt water from the affected areas. This 
.project is combined with another ambitious project to tunnel 
through twenty kilometers of mountain to build a navigable 
waterway that will connect their east and west coasts, thus 
offering many advantages in terms of transport costs and water 
management. When completed, this project will increase the 
total arable area by about 15 percent, and the paddy fields by 
about 35 percent, offering a definitive solution, according to 
the Koreans, to their domestic food supply problems. Some 
people also speak of the likelihood that once the engineering 
and other technical aspects of this project are more carefully 
examined and improved, it should be possible to reclaim 
somewhere between 500,000 and ! million additional hectares 
from the gently sloping continental undersea slopes off the 
eastern coast. | 
The North Koreans refer to these projects as the remaking 
of nature. This illustrates another impressive characteristic of 
their attitude towards planning change on a national scale. 
They express the opinion that people have great latitude to 
reshape the country's natural environment. This takes many 
forms, including substantial conservation efforts that are also 
undertaken in other countries. Reforestation of northern areas 
and war-devastated parts of the country proceeded at a rapid 
pace. Water control and conservation efforts appear to have 
substantially reduced problems of erosion and improved qual- 
"ity levels throughout the country. The Juché philosophy of 
- self-reliance and its stress on people's independence (Cha- 
 .jusong) clearly express this characteristic of the dominance of 
people over nature, but in examining the way in which this is 
being worked out in the DPRK, the apparent regard for re- 
specting the needs of the environment is striking. 
_ The possibilities of further improvements in food produc: 
tion through higher land productivity seem to be limited. Some 
advances are expected from extending mechanization. There 
is a recognition of the limited usefulness of additional doses of 
fertilizer in increasing production. This is widely acknowl- 
edged and part of the reason for present land reclamation 
“efforts. Biological control and composting are two approaches 
to the problems of soil fertility and agro-chemical degradation 
of the environment. Discussions about these subjects and the 
future of agriculture in general revealed concern about the 
abuse of technology and the potential for learning more about 
environmental systems which will contribute to maintaining 
and increasing production in the future. They also help to 
explain the country's very high levels of land productivity. 


Consumption Levels 


Although there is virtually no data on consumption stan- 
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Table 8 
Per Capita Food Supply: 1961-63—1979-81 


1961-63 1964-66 1969-71 1974—76 1979-81 


Calories ; 
Total 2,424 2,464 2,447 2,709 2,995 
Vegetable 2,298 | 2,141 2,319 2,560 2,806 
Animal 126 123.128 150 [89 
Proteins (grams) 
Total 71.8 70.9 72.3  . 80.4 84.6 
Vegetable 60.4 598 608 668 67.8 
Animal 11.4 1.1 11.6 13.6 16.8 


Source: FAQ, 1977, 1983 Production Yearbook, Rome. 





dards in the DPRK, there is general agreement in the literature 
that the average diet more than adequately meets minimum 
international nutritional norms.” The FAO has constructed 
indices of food supply which provide some indication of im- 
provements in the nutritional quality of the diet (table 8). 

Some additional remarks about consumption levels are 
possible based on interviews with numerous respordents 
chosen at random in the capital city and on cooperative farms. 
Many basic foods are distributed through a “supply system," 
which the North Koreans differentiate from a rationing system 
because, they argue, it is not based on scarcity. They feel that 
the present system is a great advance from the.extreme levels 
of austerity to which they were subjected for quite some time 
after the Korean War. It provides a firm basis for moving 
forward towards a communistic distribution system (based on 
needs rather than ability to pay or administrative fiat). Al- 
though they point out that they are not yet at the point of 
"administering prosperity" because production and con- 
sumption are too closely balanced, the supply system is still 
being developed to permit a transition to a higher form of 
social relations founded on an abundant supply of basic food- 
stuffs. | 

At the present time the supply system does not provide 
everyone with an equal quantity of all distributed goods. 


. Workers in privileged positions and those who exert more 


energy are entitled to larger amounts than others. Children 
receive special additional foods through the school system. 
Elderly people also have their supplies specially tailored to 
their conditions. The numbers provided must be taken as 
general indications of consumption levels rather than fixed 
quantities; it was very difficult to get a precise description and 
quantification of the system, and different informants pro- 
vided me with slight variations around a fairly common level 
for most commodities. 





Ll For example, see Pak Ky-Hyuk, in Scalapino and Kim, North Korea 
oday. 





_ A final point about prices: In general, the cost of obtain- 
| ing these foods is nominal, reflecting important subsidies, 
especially as noted for grains. When asking people about the 
-cost of food, it was necessary to change the point of departure 
in phrasing the question from asking about its high cost to 
"n focus g on its low cost. People in general do not appear to be 
d in their daily living standards by the cost of the 

foods which they purchase within the supply system. Informa- 
tion about the peasant (non-state) markets is too limited to 
speculate. on the impact on consumption of the generally 
higher prices prevailing there. One comment is in order, how- 
ever, about consumption standards when compared to another 
society with which I am familiar: there does not seem to be any 
great pressure to complement inadequate food availability 
through the supply system with restaurant meals, as was the 
“case in Cuba during some periods of shortages. 
Grains are the most. important goods administered 
through the supply system. On average every person in the 
EU country is entitled to about 600 grams per day of a mixture of 
©, riceand maize in the ratio of 7:3 (420g:180g); it is not clear to 
me how barley and wheat are included in this distribution, but 
it seems that different grains are substituted according to 
availability. The variations in the allocation are from about 
300—500 grams per day for children (depending on age) to 700 
grams for office workers to | kilogram a day for workers in 
some. particularly demanding occupations (mining, iron foun- 
y workers, etc.); children also receive vitamin enriched 
* Dread and. milk daily through the schools. Other minor grains 
“are distributed as they become available. Meat of all kinds is 
“rationed, but chicken and pork are generally available at 
higher prices on the peasant markets; this was a particularly 
7^, hard subject to develop precise data on, but my impression is 
y that an average of six kilograms per month is the personal 
; cation. oh dba twenty eggs per person month are dis- 
















) gram uw to. every person in the country; 
obviously this is not fully consumed. " 

Other goods are distributed on a seasonal basis through 

the supply system and the peasant markets. Vegetables have 

increased dramatically in availability during the past fifteen 


years, as-have certain temperate-climate fruits. Although. 


some of these are distributed directly, most of them are sold 

ahrough various state channels. On several occasions people in 

X both rural and urban areas commented on their availability in 
. even the winter months, a dramatic change from colonial days. 


In general, my impression of the food system is that people are 


hed and are en joying an increasing variety of foods 
since the multiple- cropping systems during the lengthening 
growing year permit an important easing of previous restric- 

| tions in personal consumption. 


Food Self-Sufficiency: What Can We Learn 
from the Korean Experience? 





This analysis of the development of agriculture in North 
Korea since the end of the war is necessarily incomplete. The 
ita is fragmentary, and it does not examine the broader 
xt within which this development took place. In spite of 
ps, it seems useful to present what can be gleaned from 
orth Korean experience to an international audience in- 
d in rural development. This country is not the only one 
















dts the Seno. its nen mar South pe eode 3 
higher rates of increase of grain output since the eariy 1950s, 
although it is increasingly unable to supply its internal needs. 
What distinguishes the DPRK from other countries in pne 
Third World is that the transformation of agriculture he 
come at the expense of the peasantry or at the sacrifice i 
self-sufficiency. These two characteristics sharply differenti- 
ate it from many other countries. 
There are several important policy measures in the Nort 

Korean experience that are noteworthy. Several are consisten 
with the package of measures traditionally recommended by 
Westerners to promote agricultural development, wiih 8 
conflict with this approach. The most obvious of the familiar 
policies is the apparently large subsidy for basic grain produc- 
tion; consumer prices are less than 15 percent of the producer 




























prices while state charges for production do not appear to 


reverse this balance by unduly taxing the cooperatives, s, The 
data does not permit us to determine who is really being 
subsidized, but the net impact is to stimulate ud fen 
reduce the cost of consumption. 

Material and technical support for agriculture is also 
relatively abundant and increasing. High quality seeds. ferti- 
lizers, and agro-chemicals are widely available and can he 
applied by a full range of farm machinery and equipment. 
Although the North Koreans are in the process of increasing 
their stock of equipment, present levels are far superior to 
those prevailing in most of the Third World. The tec pace 
expertise to ensure the correct application of these supplies and. 
the proper maintenance of the equipment also appears to be 
available. Formal training programs are in place to improve 
the technical abilities of co-op members, and a substantia 
number of young people are being prepared to advance this 
process. l 

Scientific research and technical development are syste- 
matically oriented to respond to socially determined priorities. 
The North Koreans do not suffer from a divergence between 
social needs and effective demand. which often creates a 
conflict. in other countries’ research and devel bei pro- 
grams. They have invested heavily in improving agricultural 
productivity for crops which are needed tor national consump- 
tion and industrial production plans. As part of these plans, 
they trade some (high-priced) rice for (cheaper) wheat pro- 
ducts with both capitalist and socialist countries. Other 
agricultural products and derivatives that are 2 imctude. 
fruits, vegetables, and silk. These decisions appear to reflect a 
careful evaluation of the country's dynamic comparati i 


























.vantage in international trade; this has been itself strongly 


influenced by research and production policies which make the 
DPRK the most productive rice producer in the wor ld. 

These achievements are particularly noteworthy because 
they have been realized within the framework of a policy of 
self-reliance. That is, the North Koreans have placed great 
emphasis on producing the equipment and developing ù 
scientific capacity necessary to realize this agricultural trans- 
formation. Clearly, they have learned from others. by ex- 
changing experiences, equipment, and personnel. But uni Hke 
other countries, these lessons have not been uncnticaliy 
copied; they appear to have been critically evaluated and 
adapted to local conditions when found useful. Perhaps the 
most impressive of these adaptations involves the develop- 
ment of a productive structure which uses relatively litte. 















petroleum as a source of energy or an industrial raw material. 
The North Koreans have gone to great lengths to substitute 
other sources of energy when possible and develop alternative 
technologies based on their own mineral endowments. 

On the consumption front, too, the North Koreans appear 
to have adopted a policy approach like that recommended by 
Western development practitioners. But unlike the results in 
most other countries, here they have been able to ensure 
eveyone an adequate diet and access to a basic package of other 
goods and services which satisfies the minimum socially de- 
fined norms of adequacy. In fact, from a comparative perspec- 
tive, nutritional and housing standards are quite high, as is the 
quality of social services such as education and health care. 

It is on the organizational plane that the model appears 
quite unorthodox. The extreme hardship occasioned by the 
1950-53 war and the heritage of Japanese colonialism facili- 
tated the leadership decision to move rapidly towards full 
collectivization. The internal processes of debate and deci- 
sion-making were effective in forging an elite consensus lead- 
ing to an organizational scheme which stimulated cooperative 
work processes reinforcing the formal structures. Material 
incentives complement political rewards to stimulate indivi- 
dual productive efforts without endangering the integrity of 


the small work team or the unity of the village cooperative. 


The planning process also appears to permit sufficient partici- 
pation and feedback from the base to produce achievable 
goals. 

The North Koreans have gone to great lengths to ensure 
that their productive structure corresponds closely to the local 
pattern of demand and that the resource and technological 
requirements of this production are in accord with the coun- 
try' s endowments and capabilities. Thus, from a strict instru- 
mental point of view, they appear to have implemented a 
development strategy like that recommended by Western de- 
velopment experts, but rarely applied in market economies in 
the Third World. The inputs and the outputs are similar to 
textbook prescriptions— it is the process of transformation 
itself which appears radically different. 

An important lesson to be learned from the DPRK's 
experience is that food self-sufficiency is probably attainable 
by many other countries. The DPRK started out with a meager 
agricultural resource base and virtually no infrastructure. The 
initial levels of productivity and knowledge about agricultural 
problems were also inadequate. The North Koreans set out to 
develop a program of material and technical progress based on 
the principle of self-reliance which would permit them to 
achieve their production goals in a relatively short time. In 
doing so, however, the North Koreans stress that the tech- 
nocratic aspects of their experience are secondary to the politi- 
cal and organizational aspects of the transformation. 

Collectivization was only one part of the transformation 
of the role of people in society. Great responsibility was placed 
on people to reshape their environment, materially, socially, 
and perhaps in other dimensions as well. People had to be 
encouraged to participate creatively and productively in the 
development process; substantial growth cannot come from an 
inflexible hierarchical system in which all knowledge and 
«commands flow only from the top. But the collective system's 
goals will be threatened if people work simply in their own 
material interest; collective responsibilities and rewards for 
work must be built into the system if social needs are to be 
equated with actual production. This appears to be the key to 
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understanding the progress that the North Koreans have made 
up until now in agriculture: by emphasizing the importance of 
self-reliance and creating organizational forms in which en- 
lightened self-interest is complementary to collective ad- 
vance, they have forged an agricultural economy capable of 
strengthening the country’s ability to be self-sufficient. 

Many economists question whether such a system can 
allocate resources efficiently. They point out that great sac- 
rifices have been made to substitute other resources for pe- 
troleum, or to convert unfertile lands into grain fields. Surely 
the country would be better off, the advocates of worldwide 
efficiency might argue, if it concentrated on exploiting its 
mineral wealth and trading it for products which cost relatively 
more to produce locally. This argument would be correct only 
if one accepted the system of world prices which has created 
the prevailing international and national patterns of inequality. 

Once one modifies the priorities of the market system, 
and the goals of full employment and guaranteed minimum 
living standards are placed at the head of the list, the allocation 
problems become very different. In this setting, the problem is 
to find the most productive employment possible for everyone, 
to develop means to motivate people to actively participate in 
raising the productive capacity of the society, and to avoid 
producing patterns of individual or collective consumption 
which might threaten collective progress. The normal stan- 
dards of evaluation change because social priorities and there- 
fore the price system itself is altered—the social opportunity 


cost of labor and many other resources are drastically reduced... 


The task of economic development is not simply to question 
wherher people and resources can be profitably employed. 
Rather, an effective strategy must assume the task of reor- 
ganizing institutions and resource use to offer everyone a 
constructive way of participating in the development effort. 
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Problem Consciousness and Modern Japanese 


Female Textile Workers of Meiji and Tais h 


by E. Patricia Tsurumi 


‘‘The task for the future Western scholar of Japan,” 
wrote John Dower in 1975, ' . to step back and question 
prevailing questions, to ask what is not being asked and whe- 
ther it is not possible to create a more incisive problem con- 
sciousness.'"' Among the many topics in modern Japanese 
history which Dower then went on to identify as areas neglec- 
ted by Western researchers were two which particularly caught 
my eye when I first read his essay in 1975. These are women 
and the proletariat, the story of each a part of the history of the 
other, as female factory workers formed a large proportion of 
the labor force which transformed Japan into an industrial 


nation. Despite the beginnings of some recognition of the role | 


of poverty in modern Japanese history,’ Western scholarship 
regrettably has dealt far too little with either, and Dower's 
challenge still stands today. What is available on the female 
recruits in Japan’s first industrial army leaves much to be 
desired. There is an urgent need for both more research and a 
more incisive problem consciousness. 

With so much to be done, where does one start? One of 
several points of departure for study of working-class women 
in industrializing Japan is examination of the work, lives, and 
consciousness of the women and female children who labored 
in the Meiji (1868-1912) and Taisho (1912-25) textile in- 
dustries, the first industries to develop extensive factory pro- 
duction and the industries which played such an important role 
in Japanese industrialization. Female workers in cotton spin- 
ning mills, silk reeling plants, cotton and silk weaving fac- 
tories and sheds formed a large and vital part of the Meiji 
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industrial labor force. In 1882, textile plants employed about 
three-quarters of all factory employees in Japan. ! n 1909 
female workers, mostly in textiles, made up 62 percent of the 
Japanese factory labor force.* This pattern continued for many 
years-— as late as 1930 the majority of Japanese factory work- 
ers were women.” 

English- language ee offer little analysis con 

















guage surveys usually mention the ‘te 
frequently they do so only very briefly.” 
found in survey histories may not be tota 
one expects to learn more about these wor ries 
Japanese labor, the labor movement, or the: économy. OW hile 
few such books are as astonishingly neg Hlectiul as Iwao F. 
Ayusawa, A History of Labor in Modern Japan (Honolulu: 
East- West Center Press, 1966), which ignores the female tex- 
tile workers altogether, many give them little attention or, as 





















3. Sumiya Mikio, Nihon chinrodé shiron-— M 
kaikyü no kisei [A history of wage labor in 
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114. 
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in early Meiji) Rekishi. kagaku estonia acienos) s iol. § (1936), 


. Saxonhouse, “Country Girls," p. 99. 
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few sentences to the miserable conditions « of fen il 
Meiji period on. Mikiso Hane, Japan, A FE 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1972), pp. 337- 338, 
the female textile workers’ conditions. Peter Du 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 19760, pp. - 
count. In W. G. Beasley, The Modern History of J 
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This wood-block print from 1875 shows women at work in the Tomioka silk reeling factorv, which was the first factory in Japan where women were involved in mass 


production 


will be discussed below, make sweeping, unsubstantiated gen- 
eralitizations about them.’ Thus one turns swiftly to the few 
English-language studies which focus directly on these work- 
ers. When I began to search for such works for my students in 
1983 I unfortunately found only three: an article, a short 
monograph, and a chapter in a book. 
The first of the three to appear was Gary R. Saxonhouse, 
"Country Girls and Communication among Competitors in 
the Japanese Cotton-Spinning Industry," in Hugh Patrick, 


ed., Japanese Industrialization and Its Social Consequences 


(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1976). In this article 
Saxonhouse's interest is in the labor productivity of pre- World 
War II cotton-spinning workers. While pursuing this interest 
he does tell us that in pre-World War II cotton spinning the 
labor turnover was extremely high, that poor working and 
living conditions for laborers in cotton mills were major causes 
of this high turnover, and that cotton-spinning companies 
preferred to seek new workers rather than entice their em- 
ployees to stay by improving conditions. The attention Sax- 
onhouse draws to the extraordinarily high turnover among 
female workers in cotton spinning in Meiji and Taisho times is 
useful, but ultimately his 1976 econometrics tells us only what 


the classic Joko aishi (The pitiful history of female factory 
workers), written by cotton spinning hand Hosoi Wakizó, 
revealed in 1925 when it was first published. 
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7. William W. Lockwood, The Economic Development of Japan (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1954) treats female textile workers straightfor- 
wardly enough in discussions of labor and labor conditions, notably on pp. 
30, 32-33, 183-184, 196—197, 485—490. However the most extensive treat- 
ment in an economic history in the English language is Mikio Sumiya, Social 
Impact of Industrialization in Japan (Tokyo: Japanese National Commission 
for UNESCO, 1963). Unfortunately this book appears to be out of print. 
English-language studies which ignore or offer distorted views of Japan's 
female textile workers include Kazuo Okochi, Labor in Modern Japan (To- 
kyo: The Science Council of Japan, 1958); Stephen Large, Organized Work- 
ers and Socialist Parties in Prewar Japan (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1981); Shuichi Harada, Labor Conditions in Japan; Byron K. Mar- 
shall. Capitalism and Nationalism in Prewar Japan (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1967), Two books which are refreshingly free from the 
stereotypical generalizations found in the above are Koji Taira, Economic 
Development and the Labor Market in Japan (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1970), and Gary D. Allinson, Japanese Urbanism, Industry 
and Politics in Kariya, 1872-1972 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1975). 
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The second of the English-language trio, Yasue Aoki 
Kidd, Women Workers in the Japanese Cotton Mills: 1880— 
1920, Cornell University East Asian Papers Series Number 20 
(Ithaca: Cornell University, 1978), is a summary of some of 
the contents of Hosoi Wakizo's Joko aishi. Unfortunately it 
never gets beyond selective summary. The author, who ap- 
pears to have consulted only a handful of secondary sources, 
neglecting even such basic related data as the government 
publications Hosoi mined so carefully, offers no independent 
analysis whatsoever. While this monograph may serve to in- 
troduce English-language readers to Hosoi’s documentation of 
the work and lives of Japanese cotton mill hands from the 
1880s until 1923, an accurate translation of Hosoi's book 
would have been preferable." 

The third English-language publication to focus upon 
female textile workers in Meiji and Taisho Japan is the chapter 
devoted to them in Mikiso Hane, Peasants, Rebels, and Out- 
casts, the Underside of Modern Japan (New York: Pantheon, 
1982). This chapter, entitled ‘‘The Textile Factory Workers,” 
is welcome recognition of the importance of this group of 
Workers in Japanese history. Hane's description of conditions 
in the factory includes concrete illustrations which have not 
been finding their way into English-language works. For in- 
stance, Hane's account of silk reeler productivity drives 
initiated by management gives the reader some idea of what 
was actually going on: 


While the silk-filature workers were on the job, they were 
under intense pressure to produce quality work at a fast pace. In 
order to compel the workers to produce faster and better work, the 
companies devised various ways to prod them. One company 
divided the workers into teams and made them compete for rec- 
ognition as superior teams. The foreman of the winning team was 
given a bonus made up of money collected from a penalty imposed 
on teams performing poorly. This caused the foremen to apply 
immense pressure on the workers on their teams, in some cases 
abusing and beating those who did not comply with their demands.° 





The strength of this chapter (and the rest of the book) lies in 
such descriptive passages, but unfortunately these are not 
welded together into a compelling analysis. As a result prob- 
lems emerge from the contradictory conclusions that Hane both 
implies and declares. Like other scholars such as Shuichi 
Harada, Kazuo Okóchi, and Stephen S. Lange (discussed be- 
low), Hane has characterized the ‘‘young country girls" who 
work in the textile factories as ‘‘normally docile and obedient’ 
(p. 175). Although he is very aware that many of these young 
girls revolted against the conditions they found ip the factories 
by running away (pp. 184—5), he does not explore how many 
ran away or relate large-scale flight to his portrait of docile, 
obedient endurance." Since the presumably docile, obedient 
‘*nature’’ of the young country girls in the factories is so often 





8. In this monograph’s mindless conclusion we find, ‘By distinguishing 
between the exploitative paternalism of the early stages of industrialization 
and the later paternalistic practices that were more advantageous to the 
workers, we can help clarify the origins of what is today regarded as a 
uniquely Japanese style of industrial relations" (p. 61). As this suggests, 
Kidd not only did not study women workers in cotton mills from 1880 to 1920 
seriously; she also lacked understanding of post- 1920 industrial relations in 
Japan. Koji Taira's Economic Development and the Labor Market in Japan 
might have helped her understand at least some of the post- 1920 experience. 
9. Hane, Peasants, Rebels and Outcasts, p. 183. 













cbe of 7 political p protest, ge facts c concerning 
widespread flight have to be considered, Because as Gary Aj 
linson reminds us, "Those who fled the factories were, of 
course, conducting a primitive form of political protest. "' 

Hane properly points out that though conditions were grim 
in the factories they were also bad in the agricultural districts the 
young workers came from. But there is a disappointing lack oi 
clarity and organization in his discussion of whether women 
who remained behind in rural villages or reelers, spinners, anc 
weavers toiling in factories and sheds were worse 1 
evidence on both sides is not examined systematically: ibe 
reader does not always know whether it is workers’ perceptions 
of a difficult livelihood or the difficult livelihood itsel that i 
being considered. 
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reeled and spun at the hated v company machi 
Since that time, further investigat adi , particulari 
of the strikes female workers led in sili Land | cotton 
thread industries during the 1880s and 1890s, has 
supported and strengthened my earlier findings: 

women and children in the silk and cotton mills 
were certainly not docile, submissive — sled 
meekly obeyed male superiors because “The 
ditions under which they lived and workin mes 
forced in their minds traditional patterns of feudal 
servitude."' 














The treatment of the femaie textile work 





Is! busta de 
labor organization and to strikes, aithough well-mear 
unsatisfactory as that of less sympatheti |; 
company dormitories in putting an end to the v 
textile workers which occurred during t BE ton 
before company dormitories were comm 
tioned by Hane. An untested, donor ridden conclusion 
that ‘“‘conditions must have been desperate indes 

women workers, nurtured in the tradition of submissiveness and 
obedience, to defy their employers and go out on strike — 1s 
offered as an explanation of female textile workers’ pa ticip: 
tion in strikes. There is a need for documented concilusiom 
drawn from scrutiny of laboring women and organized labor. 
Such scrutiny would have to have included a look at the attitudes 
towards female workers of the maie labor-union leadership as 
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10. Allinson, Japanese Urbanism, pp. 43-52, 
ways who voted with their feet. 
11. Ibid., p. 49. 


well as those of rank-and-file male workers. Thus, despite the 
promise in Hane's chapter, it too has limitations. 
The situation improved immensely in 1983 with publica- 


tion of Sharon L. Sievers’ Flowers in Salt, The Beginning of 


Feminist Consciousness in Modern Japan (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press). This short but important book devotes only 
one chapter to the Meiji textile workers, but in Flowers in Salt, 
for the first time in English—at least to my knowledge— dis- 
cussion of the lives and work of the girls and women in the silk 
and cotton mills and workshops appears in the context of the 
history of Meiji women rather than as an appendage to male- 
centered labor or industrial history. Flowers in Salt traces a 
shared consciousness among protesting Meiji women in such 
diverse settings as the feminist wing of the Popular-Rights 
movement of the 1870s and 1880s, the Women's Reform 
Society founded in 1886, women socialists at the turn of the 
century, anarchist-feminists like Kanno Suga and Ito Noe, 
bourgeois feminists of the famed Bluestocking Society, and 
those daughters of poor peasant families responsible for, 
among other labor walkouts, the rirst industrial strike in mod- 
ern Japanese history. 





I2. For a careful treatment of that first modern industrial strike see Yoneda 
Sachiko, **Meiji 19 no Kófu seishi jokó sogi ni tsuite — Nihon no saisho no 
sutoraiki'' [Concerning the Meiji 19 (1886) struggle of the Kófu female silk 
workers: Japan's first strike] Rekishi hyéron (History review) No. 105 (May 
1959), pp. 70-81. 
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Feeding silk worms 





Because she approaches the historical experience of the 
female textile workers without malestream scholarship's as- 
sumptions about Japanese women, Sievers leaves us with 
thoughtful questions about the role these female workers 
played in Japan’s industrialization. She reminds us that 


... Without the work of Japan's women, the apparent miracle of 
Japan's economic growth might not have been possible; it is as 
difficult to underestimate their contribution as it is to deny the 
social costs that were a part of it. Given the chance, Meiji working 
women might well have been among the first to ask.for a redefini- 
tion of Japan's economic success. 

By ignoring or discounting the experience of women workers 
economic historians have managed to emphasize the success of 
Japanese industrialization to the virtual exclusion of its social 
costs. (Flowers in Salt, pp. 56—57) 


Not only has malestream scholarship ignored female 
workers' contributions; it has also tended to blame them for 
such factors as industrial inefficiency or the weakness of Ja- 
pan's early labor movement. 


The majority of women workers quit work after they are 
married. This causes a higher labor turn-over in the textile industry 
in Japan and in turn brings up the cost of production. The short- 
term employment is most uneconomical for the silk industry, for 
the reeling of raw silk requires a skilled worker. It is said that 
experience of at least one year is necessary to reach the standard of 
the average worker. (Shichi Harada, Labor Conditions in Japan, 
p. 119) 
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At best the above statement is one-sided and misleading. 
What Harada does not add is that it was the finger-tip skill, the 
long hours, and the very low wages of these same female silk 
workers which allowed Japanese silk manufacturers to com- 
pete in world markets despite the fact that they were handicap- 
ped by inefficient machinery and poor raw materials in com- 
parison with the machines and material resources of the Euro- 
pean silk industry. It was the female silk workers who enabled 
Japanese thread exports to hold their own against competitors 
in France and Italy from the 1880s until the late 1920s when 
indigenous inventions at last narrowed the gap between Jap- 
anese and European reeling technology." Neither does Harada 
point out that the ‘‘uneconomical’’ turnover in the industry 
resulted in a great deal of remuneration for companies which 
confiscated held-back wages owed for work done by the wom- 
en who left before their contracts were completed or failed to 
return to the same mill after a contract was completed. '* 

Regarding women workers and labor organizing, Labor 
Conditions in Japan tells us that Japanese women 


. are not prepared to understand the meaning of a labor move- 
ment. They are socially educated to consider it a disgrace to take 
any action against the established order, and instead of fighting 
against their fate, they remain at their work even when their hearts 
are breaking.... 


. When we know that over fifty per cent of the factory workers in 
all industries or eighty per cent in the textile industries are women 
we can appreciate the problem which confronts the future of the 
labor movement in Japan. (Harada, p. 120) 


The above quotation is from a book first published in 1923, but 
later scholars have been just as lavish with unsubstantiated 
assumptions. In an English-language work published in 1958 
by the distinguished Japanese labor historian, Okóchi Kazuo, 
we read: 


The predominance of young farm girls among factory workers in 
the Meiji period did much... to determine the character of the 
labor movement. Since two-thirds of the labor force consisted of 
ignorant young girls for whom a factory job was only a short 
interlude in their lives, it is easy to understand why even deplor- 
able working conditions gave rise to no movements of protest. 
(Kazuo Ok6échi, Labor in Modern Japan, p. 20) 


And more than two decades later the old cliches are repeated 
by another specialist in Japanese labor history: 


Until well into the twentieth century more than half the industrial 
workforce consisted of young female workers in the sprawling 
textile factories of Osaka, Toyko, Yokohama, and in the hinter- 
land. The overwhelming majority of these women came from farm 





13. Ishii Kanji, Nihon sanshigyo shi bunseki [Analysis of the history of the 
silk reeling industry] (Tokyo: Tokyo daigaku shuppan kai, 1972), esp. pp. 
244—245; Yukihiro Kiyokawa, ''Entrepreneurship and Innovation in Japan: 
An Implication of the Experience of Technological Development in the 
Textile Industry," The Developing Economies, 22:2 (June 1984); Nishinari 
Tadamori *‘Nihon-gata chinr6d6 no seiritsu’’ [Formation of Japanese-style 
wage labor] Kindai Nihon keizai shi o manabu, eds. Ishii Kanii, Uno Fukuju, 
.. Nakamura Masanori, and Egusa Tadaatsu, 2 vols. (Tokyo: Yühikaku, 1977), 
- L pp. 107-136. 

14. On payment and nonpayment of wages see Ishii, Nikon sanshigyó shi 
bunseki, pp. 291—315; Nishinari, pp. 113-115; Nakamura Masanori, 
Ródósha to nómin (Worker and peasant) Nihon no rekishi (History of Japan) 
series no. 29 (Tokyo: Shogakukan, 1976), pp. 96-101. 


villages to work on short labour contracts in large urban factories 
which they left to return to their villages efter their contracts were 
completed. Most of them had never worked for wages before and 
they invariably found the deprivations of the factory system hard to 
bear, despite the efforts of some patermalistic employers to re- 
create the atmosphere of the village family in the so-called "facte ary 
family.’ But kept as Bucy were been NER: ih and Pdl i 






labour organisers, who Died t to unionise “them. A Sig at 
transient, section of the workforce therefere remained beyond the 
reach of the labour movement throughout the pre-war period, to 
the detriment of union expansion. (Stephen Large, Bios lives 
on the Failure of the Labour Movement im Prewar Japan,” i 
History No. 37, pp. 18-19) 








What is especially disappointing about such statements is 
that they are not backed by evidence; they are not the result of 
the meticulous investigation such schoars have shown they 
are capable of in other aspects of their work. Large's generali- 
zations, like Harada's and Ok6échi’s, car be challenged easily. 
Yes, the women came from farm villages on short contracts. 
However, especially after factory owners banded together in 
employer monopolies like the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Associ- 
ation (Nihon Menshi Bóseki Dógyó Rengó kai} founded in 
1888 and the Silk Manufacturers’ League (Seishi Démen 
founded in 1902, large numbers of these women returned to 
the factories on new contracts after their existing contracts 
were finished. And many of those who broke their contracts Dy 
running away in the middle of the night were caught and 
brought back to their places of employment. Yes, many of the 
novices in the mills had never worked for textile factory wages 
before, but for both men and women in ‘he peasant class there 
was a long history of going out to work ' (dekasegi) in a place 
other than one's own village; young peasants of both sexes did 
this for centuries before industrializatien. ^ Yes, the women 
were kept under lock and key in sweatshops and dormitories, 
But when some-—admittedly few-~of them slipped out of 
their dormitories to attend union meetings, what did they 
discover? In the Yüaikai (The Friendiy Society). , the only 
substantial labor organization on the scene from 1912 until the 
beginning of the 1920s, ‘‘worker’’ was defined as ‘‘male 
worker,’’ and only in 1917 after a hard struggle were women 
reluctantl y admitted to regular Inn aces and although they 
continued to be asked to support male workers’ demands, their 
own needs were largely neglected by tie union. A: was suc on 
experience with heavily male-oriented leadership 
and-file unionists which made the fertis ist activist, Jchik cawe 
Fusae, leave the Yüaikai and the labor ¢ j,ovement and seek 
more effective structures for organizing women. ^ 
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women), ed. Josei sógó kenkyü kai (Women s Hist 
vols. (Tokyo: Tokyo daigaku shuppan kat, 195823. Hi, E 
pp. 31-62, esp. pp. 48 and 61; Sugano Noriko, 
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Examining the evidence rather than accepting the gener- 
alization, in research for my *‘Female Textile Workers and the 
Failure of Early Trade Unionism in Japan” (History Work- 
shop, Autumn 1984) I found a very different picture of nine- 
teenth and twentieth century female textile workers. In actual- 
ity they often fought against their fates, and when they could 
not act they poured out their protesting hearts in the songs they 
sang as they reeled and spun at the hated company's machines. 
Since that time, further investigation, particularly of the 
strikes female workers led in silk and cotton thread industries 
during the 1880s and 1890s, has supported and strengthened 
my earlier findings: women and children in the silk and cotton 
mills were certainly not docile, submissive lumps who meekly 
obeyed male superiors because ''The conditions under which 
they lived and worked reinforced in their minds traditional 
patterns of feudal servitude." "' 





Interpretations of Japanese female textile workers 
must no longer rest on stereotypical assertations 
about their supposed ‘‘traditional’’ attachments 
and proclivities. Since gender relations were ex- 
ploited by factory owners, managers, and super- 
ising employees in their efforts to discipline and 
control female workers, investigations of attitudes 
and behavior that do not explore sexual harass- 
ment, moral suasion, and discretionary power 
over workers, etc., as well as the more usually 
studied elements of wages, conditions, and hours, 
are inadequate investigations. As historians we 
must give up ready-made definitions of what pro- 
test and opposition consist of and broaden our 
attention to include informal individual and group 
action and spontaneous collective behavior. 
And — to me most important of all — historians of 
Japanese women's labor history must seek for 
ways to let the women speak for themselves. 


Sources for the serious study which can replace unsub- 
stantiated generalizations are not scarce. What is needed is to 
take that ''incisive problem consciousness" which John 
Dower talked about to these sources. The following brief 
survey of some of the most basic sources is offered in the hope 
that it will encourage other researchers to bring their own 
questions and join me in study of women and industrialization, 
and that it will be of some help to the non-Japanese student of 
Japanese history who has learned enough language to start 


17. Okochi, Labor in Modern Japan, p. 2. 
18. See Note 14. 





Late Taisho silk reeling plant 


reading Japanese works and would like to know where to 
begin. 

The best place for such a student to begin would be 
Nakamura Masanori's Rodosha to nomin (Worker and peas- 
ant)."" Like Sievers, Nakamura places his textile workers in 
context. This time the setting is economic and social history 
from the industrialization of Meiji up through the pre- World 
War II decades. The female textile workers’ story is unravelled 
from a skein which includes the world of struggling tenant 
farmers they came from and other unsung contributors to 
Japanese industrialization like the coal miners. 

Next, the interested reader might go on to four fine books 
about the work and lives of cotton spinning and silk reeling 
workers. The first of these, Hosoi Wakizó's Joko aishi, which 
documents conditions in cotton spinning from the 1880s to the 
early 1920s, has had an extraordinary impact since it was first 
published in 1925: nearly everyone who studies the early 
Japanese cotton spinning industry uses Joko aishi heavily, but 
its influence goes beyond scholarly boundaries. Indeed, joko 
aishi has entered the Japanese language as a phrase. Hosoi 
Wakizó was himself a mill hand from the time he was thirteen 
until his death in 1924. His wife also worked in the industry; 
she had lived in a company dormitory before her marriage, and 
for a few months in 1923 she supported him while he worked 
full-time on his book. In addition to his own and his wife's 
experience, Hosoi gathered a wide variety of materials from 
older co-workers and retired workers and carefully used what 
was available in government publications. Joko aishi contains 
a valuable collection of songs sung by the workers in the cotton 
spinning mills. Yasue Aoki Kidd's summary of the book's 
contents can serve as a reading aid. 


courtesy of E. Patricia Tsurumi 
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Hosoi’s classic inspired others to undertake similar cover- 
age of the lives and work of women and girls in silk reeling. 
Sakura Takuji, a male worker in silk reeling, and like Hosoi a 
labor movement activist, published his Seishi joko gyakutai 
shi (History of the maltreatment of female silk factory work- 
ers) in 1927 with a tribute to Hosoi in his preface." Sakura 
provides statistics on conditions, but his eyewitness accounts 
of what he observed while in the mills is particularly valuable. 
For instance, he is extremely informative regarding the horri- 
ble sexual exploitation of female workers by male employees 
and managers who had enormous discretionary power to pun- 
ish at will on the factory floor and who commonly had keys to 
the women's sleeping quarters. 

More recently, Yamamoto Shigemi drew on Hosoi's 
model to complete two volumes of mostly oral history on the 
female silk workers of Suwa in Nagano Prefecture. Yama- 
moto's first volume, Aa Nomugi tóge, aru seishi joko aishi 
(Ah, the Nomugi Pass!: The pitiful history of some female silk 
workers), published in 1968, relies upon a wide variety of 
sources, including the recollections of elderly women, other 
oral sources, and local records. Done so much later than 
Hosoi's, the personal case histories in this volume generally 
go back no further than the turn of the century, but the book 
contains some valuable material on the 1880s and 1890s. It 
also includes a collection of songs sung by silk workers. (Some 
of these are also found in Hosoi’s book and thus comparisons 
of different versions of the same song can be made.) Aa 
Nomugi tóge was followed in 1982 by Yamamoto's Zoku aa 
Nomugi tóge (The sequel to Ah, the Nomugi Pass!), offering 
additional oral materials and tracing the Suwa silk workers' lot 
up through later decades.^? The later books’ chapter on the 
large strike at the Yamaichi Company's silk mill in Okaya in 
1927 is especially interesting. Yamamoto's sensitive books 
are wonderful, but since so much of his oral material comes 
from the memories of elderly veterans, a word of caution is in 
order. The elderly women he interviewed are talking about 
events which occurred long ago. They are the survivors — the 
ones who did not become mortally ill in the mills as many of 
their sisters did. One should not be surprised to find a certain 
amount of nostalgia in their reports. Two splendid movies 
have been made from Yamamoto's two volumes. 

For the student still willing to go on, some autobio- 
graphical works of former factory workers are available. An 
excellent one is Yamanouchi Mina's life story entitled Yama- 
nouchi Mina jiden: juni sai no boseki joko (Autobiography of 
Yamanouchi Mina: Her career from the time she was a twelve 
year old cotton mill hand).?' Equally useful is Watashi no 

''joko aishi’ (My own "'pitiful history of a female factory 
worker’’) written by Takai Tashio, who was the wife of Hosoi 
Wakizō.” Since twelve-year-old Yamanouchi and ten-year- 
old Takai first became workers in textile mills in 1913, their 
writings do not deal with the Meiji period, but they tell us a 
great deal about the pre-World War II scene, including obser- 
vations on attitudes in the male-dominated labor movement. 


gc 19. See Sakura Takuji, Seishi joko gyakutai shi (Nagano City: Shinano 
 mainichi shimbunsha, 1981), author's preface, unpaged. 


0. Both volumes were published by Kadokawa of Tokyo. 
l. See Note 16. 
2. Tokyo: Sódo bunka, 1975. 
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Moving to primary sources, reliable data on the period 
before the 1880s is limited, but for the 1890s onward there 
exist substantial public and private records, The former began 
with the five volumes of official reports entitled Sho&ko 
(Factory workers' conditions) published by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce in 1903. These were followed by 
similar volumes put out by the same ministry in subsequent 
years. They contain the results of statistical surveys of a host of 
subjects, including wages of female and male workers, spe- 
cific jobs performed by male and female workers, health and 


















hygiene in factories, hours of work and rest periods, diet , 
sleeping arrangements, workers’ recreation, recruitme 


lengths of employment, reasons for leaving pend syment, edu- 
cation levels of workers, disciplinary actior 
and incentives to increase production, ATI indi 
the information in these government reports was care 
gathered. On the other hand, it is by no means intem or 
comprehensive. Data from every relevant factory is not im 
cluded in every survey; factories surveyed are often unnamed. 
After Shokko jijó appeared, individual prefectures began to 
publish their own statistical records of laboring conditions. 
These regional reports contain the same kinds of information 
as the volumes put out by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Commerce. Like Shokko jijo of 1903, the earliest prefectural 
reports contain valuable material regarding the 1890s and 
sometimes the 1880s too. 




















Among the many topics in modern Japanese his- 





tory which Dower then went on to identify as. 

neglected by Western researchers were two which 
particularly caught my eye when 1 first read his 
essay in 1975. These are women and the prole- 
tariat, the story of each a part of the history of the 
other, as Jena iii) workers, S sj formed: a pii 
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grettably has dealt far juo little with eit her; an 
ill stands today. 





Dower’s challenge s 





Even before the government publications were available, 
a private researcher was bringing labor conditions to the atten- 
tion of the Japanese public. An outstanding labor reporter at 
the turn of the century, Yokoyama Gen'nosuke (1870-1915) 
worked for the Mainichi newspaper. He was not the first b but 
was probably the most thorough of the carly social r 1 
who visited the ghettos of the poor in Tokyo and ot 
study living conditions, employment patterns, and cut 
Japanese who lived in poverty. For vears his sympathetic 
Nihon no kasó shakai (The lower classes of Japan), published 
























Examining the quality of the silk (as reenacted ina play) 


in 1898, set standards for investigators of Japan's urban poor. 
Yokoyama published similar studies in 1899 and 1900.*° 

Important documents concerning labor conditions, 
strikes, etc. have been gathered together and reproduced in 
five volumes compiled by the R6d6 Undo Shiryo linkai (Labor 
Union History Research Materials Committee) and published 
by them in Tokyo in 1962 under the title, Nihon rōdō undo 
shiryo (Research materials regarding the Japanese labor move- 
ment). Helpful also are documents reproduced in the third 
volume entitled Rodo (Labor) of the ten volume work, Nihon 
fujin mondai shiryo shusei (Collected documents on Japanese 
women's problems ).^* 

A variety of approaches can mean enrichment, but the 
historical problem consciousness I particularly want to see 
brought to the study of these sources and others is one which 
focuses upon gender and gender relations. As Linda Gordon 
puts it so well: 


... [T]he gender order of society . . . is actually fundamental to the 
entire social, economic, and political order.... Gender is not 
cultural as opposed to material. It is part of the fundamental 
economic and social organization of society. . . .*° 

Gender consciousness is an essential tool of those who seek to 
dig out the story of Japanese women workers and hence give us 
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a more complete history of Japanese labor and industriali- 
zation.^^ Interpretations of Japanese female textile workers 
must no longer rest on stereotypical assertations about their 
supposed ‘“‘traditional’’ attachments and proclivities. Since 
gender relations were exploited by factory owners, managers, 
and supervising employees in their efforts to discipline and 
control female workers, investigations of attitudes and be- 
havior that do not explore sexual harassment, moral suasion, 
and discretionary power over workers, etc., as well as the 
more usually studied elements of wages, conditions, and 
hours, are inadequate investigations. Historians must give up 
ready-made definitions of what protest and opposition consist 
of and broaden our attention to include informal individual and 
group action and spontaneous collective behavior. And —to 
me most important of all—historians of Japanese women's 
labor history must seek for ways to let the women speak for 
themselves. The following short verse composed by an anony- 
mous silk reeler tells me a great deal about the female textile 
workers of Meiji and Taisho: 

To kill a factory girl 

You don t need a knife; 

You just strangle her 

With the weight and denier of the thread.” * 








23. A contemporary of Yokoyama, a journalist named Ushiyama Saijiró, 
travelled around Japan in 1897 visiting factories employing women and 
writing about what he discovered in installments in the newspaper, Jiji 
Shimpo. In 1958 Iwanami (Tokyo) published a reprint of Yokoyama's 1898 
classic, in which his observations had been collected. 


24. Tokyo: Domesu shuppan, 1976-80. Edited by Akamatsu Yoshiko, vol- 
ume three was published in 1977 


25. MARPO: The Radical Historians' Organization, Visions of History (New 
York: Pantheon, 1984), p. 92 


26. For an excellent example of this kind of scholarship applied to modern 
French history see Patricia Hilden, *'Class and Gender: Conflicting Compo- 
nents of Women's Behaviour in the Textile Mills of Lille, Roubaix and 
Tourcoing, 1880-1914," The Historical Journal, 27:2 (1984) 


27. Cited in Nakamura, Rodosha to namin, p. 98. 
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Review Essay: 


The China-Centered Approach: 


Del A al al ea a ole i: 


DISCOVERING HISTORY IN CHINA: 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL WRITING ON 
THE RECENT CHINESE PAST, by Paul A. 
Cohen. New York: Columbia University Press, 


Traits, Tendencies, and Tensions 1984, 243 pp., $25.00. 


by Tongqi Lin 


Prof. Cohen defines his book as ‘‘a critical appraisal of 
some of the major approaches that, since World War II, have 
shaped American writing on recent Chinese history" (p. x). 
As an insider looking back from the vantage point of tbe 1960s 
Cohen is able to map out the path that has been taken by his 
mentors, colleagues, and himself with the sobriety and per- 
spicuity demanded by the task. Being the first book-length 
summation of the conceptual frameworks used by three gen- 
erations of historians,' the book is likely to exert a direct and 
important influence on the orientation of American scholarship 
on modern China for years to come. 

I believe the book will be welcomed by Chinese historians 
for two reasons. The first is its informational value— its abun- 
dant information on American historians’ views on major 
developments in modern China and the frames of reference 
they use. Over 120 contemporary authors have been cited in 
the book, with representative ones extensively discussed. The 
publication information in the notes provides an economical 
guide for further reading. Although described by the author 
himself as ‘‘highly selective” in subject matter, the book is 
comprehensive enough to give its Chinese reader an overview 
of the rapid progress of postwar American scholarship on 
China. Ironically, in spite of its unyielding critical thrust, it 
displays unwittingly the level of sophistication this scholar- 
ship has attained after thirty-five years of painstaking efforts. 
Chinese historians will undoubtedly take issue with Cohen on 
a number of historical judgments and theoretical assump- 
tions.” But as latecomers on the international academic scene 
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1 A A Wilsonet al, eds., Methodological Issues in Chinese Studies (New 
York: Praeger, 1982) ıs a book of similar nature, investigating, as it does, 
‘where the field of Chinese studies has been and where it might fruitfully 
go ’’ But its major concern 1s contemporary China Asa collection of articles 
aiming at a survey of the interdisciplinary study in this field, it 1s less 
systematic and concentrated than Cohen’s book 


2 Owing to limitations of space I cannot dwell on these differences, but brief 
mention of the major ones might be useful In the area of historical thinking, 
two fundamental assumptions seem to differentiate most Chinese historians 
from Cohen (1) their belief in the ontological objectivity of historical reality 
based upon the sum total of ‘‘relations of production,’’ whose existence is 
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they mıght very well find, as I myself have, the perusal of 
Discovering History in China a happy encounter that leads to 
what I would call ‘‘discovering historiography in America `` 
In this sense Cohen’s book may serve as a window through 
which Chinese historians can catch a glimpse of a historical 
world that still remains quite ambiguous to them. 

The second source of appeal to Chinese historians hes in 
the book's heuristic value. After years of storm and stress. 
turbulence and chaos, China 1s entering upon an intensely 
self-reflective period, and so are its historians. The recent 
revival of historical studies in China ts accompanied by an 
unusual upsurge of interest in the theory and methodology of 
historical inquiry.? Although the specific focus of Cohen s 
book 1s on the conceptual frameworks that shape Americar. 
historical writing on modern China, in broader terms it en- 
compasses a series of methodological and epistemological 
problems, especially the classic problem of the enigmatic, 
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independent of human will, and (2) their belief 1n the existence of general laws 
or unified patterns of social development which are accessible to rational 
processes of thinking The two assumptions together nullify any form of 
historical idealism or relativism, dispel phenomenalist doubts about the cor- 
respondence between the external world and the theoretical models of scien- 
tists, and assert the possibility of scientific history From these two assump- 
tions flow a series of views shared by most Chinese historians, which contrast 
with Cohen’s position These include: an emphasis on the crucial importance 
and constructive role of theoretical frameworks in historical research, the 
belief in the ultimate validity of historical knowledge, insistence upon the 
indispensible role of a central omniscient observer, the assignment of the 
discovery of general laws of historical development (or the ordering of past 
events) as the primary goal of historical investigation, and belief in a high!) 
teleological and unilinear view of history Among the more controversial 
positions on historical events introduced in Cohen's book (though not neces- 
sarily endorsed by the author), the major ones include the preponderant 
influence assigned to internal factors in the explanation of modern Chines: 
history, the largely negative role attached to peasant wars, the **modest'' or 
even ‘‘positive’’ economic role of imperialism in nineteenth century China. 
the portrayal of the 1911 Revolution as a head-on conflict between relatively 
'*conservative'' local elites and ‘‘a reforming Manchu dynasty." and the 
rejection of 1840 as ‘‘a general time marker’’ for Chinese history 

3 Forexample, in 1983 alone over eighty articles and two college textbooss 
on historical methodology were published Four national conferences have 
been held on this subject since then 


elusive character of historical knowledge. This broad perspec- 
tive in which Cohen’s argumentation is set will evoke strong 
interest among Chinese historians and give them a lot to think 
about. 

Cohen, after laying bare the hidden assumptions that have 
biased postwar American scholarship, strives to give shape to 
a new set of tendencies which he terms the ‘‘China-centered 
approach.’’ The definition and enunciation of the China- 
centered approach is the culmination of Cohen’s analysis. This 
approach has a theoretical and historical background much 
deeper than it appears. Cohen, however, focuses his investiga- 
tion mainly on those features of the approach that have direct 
bearing on practical historical research, leaving the more the- 
oretical side largely unexplored or implicit. It is to this theoret- 
ical aspect of the China-centered approach that I will chiefly 
address myself. After a brief sketch of the gist of the book, I 
will concentrate mostly on the methodological and epistemo- 
logical traits and assumptions that strike me as characteristic of 
the approach, and of Cohen as a historian. I will venture to pry 
a little more under the surface to explore the historiographical 
trends or tendencies behind these traits and some of the incon- 
gruities or tensions hidden beneath them. I would like to 
emphasize at the outset that since Cohen has made it clear that 
the China-centered approach is ''really much more a set of 
tendencies than a single well-defined approach’’ (p. 153), my 
probing for tensions is more in the nature of exploration than 
criticism. 


Three Western-centric Paradigms vs. 
the China-Centered Approach 


*"The supreme problem for American students of Chinese 
history, particularly in its post-Western impact phase, has 
been one of ethnocentric distortion’’ (p. 1). This severe ver- 
dict, with which Cohen opens his discussion, forms the main 
theme of the book; it is elaborated and supported by a four- 
chapter-long analysis, well-documented and forcefully argued. 

The first three chapters bring under critical scrutiny three 
paradigms (variously called approaches, intellectual constructs, 
conceptual frameworks, or scaffoldings): (1) The impact- 
response paradigm, which rests upon the assumption that in 
much of the nineteenth century the paramount influence on 
Chinese history was the intrusion of the West, and thus Chinese 
reality is portrayed primarily in terms of Chinese responses to 
the Western impact; (2) The tradition-modernity paradigm, 
which takes modern Western history as the norm of historical 
development, depicting China as a ''traditional'' society, stuck 
in time, incapable of any drastic change until it is set rolling 
toward ‘‘modernity’’ by a vigorous push from the West; (3) The 
imperialism paradigm, which regards imperialism as the prime 
motivating force behind China's historical change for more than 
100 years from 1840 to 1949; but unlike the first two paradigms, 
it sees the economic intrusion of the West as the ultimate cause 
of China's manifold frustrations and underdevelopment in that 
period. Cohen, however, points out that all three of these 
paradigms are Western-centric in that they all see Chinese 
society as incapable of generating real change on its own, and 
they all share the Western-centric assumption that the only 
historically significant change China has been capable of ex- 
periencing in her recent past is change of the Western type, 
caused directly or indirectly by Western impact. 

As an alternative to these Western-centric paradigms, 


Cohen in the fourth and last chapter of the book presents a 
'*China-centered approach, '' which he defines in terms of four 
major identifying features: *'(1) It begins Chinese history in 
China rather than in the West and adopts, as far as humanly 
possible, internal (Chinese) rather than external (Western) 
criteria for determining what is historically significant in the 


As a practicing historian whose primary duty is to 
retrieve as much of the past as possible, Cohen 
presupposes the existence of a historical reality 
independent of the historian's consciousness, if 
not that of the immediate participants. But at the 
same time he is heavily committed to a relativism 
that denies the ultimate accessibility of the past. 
Significantly, he opens his book with a theme that 
recurs throughout the whole work, saying: 
**People who are not historians sometimes think of 
history as the facts about the past. Historians are 
supposed to know otherwise. The facts are there, 
to be sure, but they are infinite in number and 
speak, if at all, in conflicting, often unintelligible, 
voices. ... Which facts we choose and which 
meanings we invest them with are deeply influ- 
enced by the questions we ask and the assumptions 
we operate under, and these questions and as- 
sumptions, in turn, reflect the concerns that are 
uppermost in our minds at any given moment. Ás 
times change and' concerns shift, the questions 
and assumptions reflecting them also change." 





Chinese past; (2) it disaggregates China 'horizontally' into 
regions, provinces, counties, and cities, thus making regional 
and local history possible; (3) it also disaggregates Chinese 
society 'vertically' into a number of discrete levels, facilitat- 
ing the writing of lower-level history, both popular and non- 
popular; and finally (4) it welcomes with enthusiasm the the- 
ories, methodologies, and techniques developed in disciplines 
other than history . . . and strives to integrate these into histori- 
cal analysis” (pp. 186-187). 


The Critical Thrust and the 
Predilection for Uniqueness 


‘The first feature of the China-centered approach that 
strikes me as unusual is its vigorous and persistent critical 
thrust. In his critique of the impact-response model, Cohen 
adopts the strategy of challenging the opponents on their own 
turf, concentrating on a series of Western-related historical . 
cases where one might expect the model to work most effi- 
ciently. In attacking the tradition-modernity model, he 
changes his strategy by tracing the intellectual pedigree of the 
model from the nineteenth century through its evolution in the 


postwar period and then pointing up a number of fatal weak- 
nesses in the model itself. His assessment of the imperialism 
model as represented by James Peck and Frances Moulder 
seems to me theoretically less to the point and less forceful. 
But the factual arguments marshalled against an overarching 
economic role of imperialism in modern China pose a real 
challenge to the model. 


UR E d 


Based directly on the concept of *'pure"' experi- 
ence and linked extensively with other method- 
ological concepts, the concept of empathy— or the 
insider's perspective as Cohen most frequently 
puts it— is central to the China-centered approach 
as a method of historical inquiry. Yet, it seems 
hard to strive to reconstruct the Chinese past 
empathetically without running into the many 
dangers inherent in this concept: the limited per- 
spective, the fragmented focus, the neglect of the 
outsider’s perspective, the bias against social sci- 
entific approach, and the distrust of conceptual 
framework. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
method of empathy reflects in a concentrated way 
the various tensions and some inadequacies of the 
China-centered approach. 


It is, however, from a much more basic assumption that 
Cohen draws the logical strength of his critique— the assump- 
tion that different societies develop along different lines and 
assume different patterns. This belief in the divergency of 
historical development and the emphasis on the uniqueness of 
historical configurations is evidenced by his denunciation of 
parochialism on the one hand and of teleological approaches to 
change on the other (pp. 78, 94). In the former instance it is the 
recurrence of historical patterns along a synchronic or spatial 
axis that he rules out; in the latter instance it is the recurrence 
along a diachronic or temporal axis. Thus on one level Cohen's 
critique is directed against specifically Western-centric frame- 
works, but on a deeper level it is directed against any frame- 
work that implies recurrence or universality of historical phe- 
nomena. What Cohen actually demands is a culture-specific, 
custom-made frame of reference. Anything short of this is in 
danger of impairing or restricting the historical vision of the 
researcher, which is exactly what troubles him about the three 
models he brings under critical scrutiny. Being ready-made, as 
it were, they are bound to shut out from the historian's view 
important sections of historical reality. The impact-response 
model, for example, by centering on the pre-defined question 
‘‘Why did China not respond to foreign encroachment earlier 
and more vigorously?’’ tends to ‘‘omit from view or trivialize 
important developments altogether because they are not re- 
lated, or are only tangentially related, to the Western pres- 
ence" (p. 151). Likewise, the dichotomy of tradition vs. 


modernity ''forces upon us a rigidly bipolar view of reality" 
that rules out ‘‘vitally important areas of human experience 
that... are not readily identifiable as either ‘traditional’ or 
‘modern’ "' (p. 92). The China-centered approach seems to 
imply the intention to construct a framework that is specific to 
the Chinese past, with its own vocabulary and concepts (p 1). 
I will discuss the problem of conceptual framework and empir- 
ical data later in this essay. Suffice it to say here that 1n its 
implied stress on the uniqueness of all historical situations, the 
China-centered approach helps open up new areas for explora- 
tion by dismantling the pre-structured scaffoldings that nave 
obstructed the historian's view. In this sense, the approach has 
a genuinely emancipating effect on American scholarship on 
China. 

Cohen’s predilection for the unique and individual, how- 
ever, also dulls the critical edge of his thrust. The urge for 
specificity demands that the framework be as amorphous and 
inclusive as possible to suit the changing cases Robert Marks 
has complained about the ‘‘sponginess’’ of China-centered- 
ness: ‘‘It could mean explaining Chinese history by adopting 
Confucian concepts, or by using Chinese peasant values, or by 
choosing from any number of other conceptual frameworks.” * 
Cohen may be immune from this criticism, since he cautions 
that the China-centered approach 1s not ‘‘a single, well-de- 
fined approach,’’ but ‘‘a set of tendencies.’’ His job 1s descrip- 
tive rather than prescriptive. But on a deeper level, in so far as 
this ‘‘sponginess’’ stems from his predilection for uniqueness, 
the weakness— which might be a strength in Cohen's eyes— 
is inherent in his historical thinking. 


The Dynamic Approach 


One feature of the China-centered approach that will 
strike Chinese readers as praiseworthy is its dynamic way of 
looking at things. I am referring to the emphasis it puts on the 
mutual penetration and interaction between opposite historical 
developments. This is a phenomenon akin to the principle ot 
** dialectical unity of opposites,’’ a principle much emphasized 
in the Chinese version of Marxist philosophy. À few ouota- 
tions from Cohen’s book will illustrate this point Summing up 
his criticism of the impact-response model, the author says: 
‘‘The concept of a ‘Western impact’ conveys nicely the sense 
of an initial collision, but it says little about the complex chain 
of effects set in motion by the collision. Conversely, the 
concept of a ‘Chinese response’ will not take us very far if we 
insist on linking it too closely to an initial Western impact. I: 
we are going to retain these concepts at all. it ıs imperative that 
we address ourselves to a much more elaborate web of impacts 
and responses— Chinese and Western in each instance" (p 
55). In attacking the tradition-modernity model, Cohen quotes 
Benjamin Schwartz's assertion that ''areas of experience of 
the past may, for good or ill, continue to have an ongoing 
existence in the present,’’ and so ‘* ‘Chinese past’ and 'mo- 
dernity’ may not confront each other as impenetrable wholes”’ 
(p. 80). ‘‘Tradition’’ and ‘‘modernity”’ are no longer seen “‘as 
mutually exclusive, wholly incompatible systems’’ (p. 81), 
but ‘‘as fluid, mutually interpenetrable states, with traditional 
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societies containing modern potentialities and modern soci- 
eties embodying traditional features’’ (p. 92). Cohen criticizes 
what J. H. Hexter describes as the assumption of ''the conser- 
vation of historical energy,’’ namely, the assertion that ‘‘in 
any polar pair, an increase in the direction of one of the poles is 
in itself sufficient evidence of a decrease in the direction of the 
other pole'' (p. 93). He believes with Edward Friedman and 
Thomas Metzger that ‘‘a net increase in revolutionary change 
may go hand in hand with an intensified commitment to older 
values'' (p. 93), a curious phenomenon borne out so graphi- 
cally by the Cultural Revolution in China. Thus, China and the 
West, impact and response, past and present, tradition and 
modernity, though opposite categories in themselves, are in 
the reality of history all mutually interpenetrable. With this 
dynamic and flexible mechanism, the historian is able to cap- 
ture with greater fidelity past human experience with all its 
fluidities and complexities. 


The Drive for Descriptive Nuance 


Two of the four identifying features Cohen assigns to the 
China-centered approach— the ‘‘horizontal’’ and the ‘‘verti- 
cal’’ disaggregation of China—are both intended to foster a 
more differentiated depiction of modern Chinese history. In 
fact, throughout the book Cohen attaches crucial significance 
to differentiation as a strategy in historical research and bids 
for a high level of nuance, a more contoured and textured 
picture of the past. This is in line with the ‘‘rediscovery of 
complexity in American history,’’ ‘‘a new awareness of the 
multiplicity of forces'' that has characterized American histor- 
ical writing in general since the 1970s.5 But Cohen presses 
""differentiation'" with such consistency and urgency that it 
becomes a prime trait of the China-centered approach. He 
points out with insight that ‘‘adding up and averaging... can 
at best lead to a homogenized perception of historical reality; 
at worst, in moving recklessly from the particular to the gen- 
eral, we risk distorting this reality altogether’ (p. 15). 
Cohen's enthusiasm for descriptive nuance is best exemplified 
by the praise he lavishes on Sherman Cochran, who employs 
five distinct definitions of imperialist exploitation in his as- 
sessment of the performance of the British-American Tobacco 
Company in China (p. 146). This bid for greater nuance, 
which marks to some extent the level of sophistication in 
historical scholarship, stands as a corrective to Chinese histor- 
ical writing on modern China, with its efforts still largely 
focused on the study of top-level activities and national-scale 
units. 

While stressing the importance of differentiation, Cohen 
seems to have underestimated the equally important process of 
integration. In a more basic sense he seems to underestimate 
the constructive role, the positive function, of theoretical 
framework, or, to borrow a term from cognitive psychology, a 
‘“schema,’’ which is essential to any process of human percep- 
tion and understanding. Cohen appears to believe in the wis- 
dom and fruitfulness of progressively disaggregating China 
into smaller units. ‘‘Even the bottom-most stratum of Chinese 
rural society... was anything but an undifferentiated mass of 
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peasants,’’ he emphasizes. ''There were elites—that is, social 
stratification—at every level of the hierarchy, right down to 
the very lowest’’ (pp. 172—3). He believes that county studies 
like Hilary Beattie’s will ‘‘point the way toward the eventual 
creation of more complex, differentiated — and hence, less 
general—statements about the Chinese elite'' (p. 169). He 
seems confident that '*a complete assemblage of the smallest 
facts of human history will tell in the end.''$ Yet commenting 





Robert Marks has complained about the ‘‘spongi- 
ness?! of China-centeredness: ‘‘It could mean ex- 
plaining Chinese history by adopting Confucian 
concepts, or by using Chinese peasant values, or 
by choosing from any number of other conceptual 
frameworks." Cohen may be immune from this 
criticism, since he cautions that the China- 
centered approach is not “a single, well-defined 
approach,” but ‘‘a set of tendencies.” His job is 
descriptive rather than prescriptive. But on a 
deeper level, in so far as this ‘‘sponginess’’ stems 
from his predilection for uniqueness, the 
weakness — which might be a strength in Cohen’s 
eyes — is inherent in his historical thinking. 


on the profusion of micro-studies by the new economic and 
demographic historians, Geoffrey Barraclough warns: ‘‘Just 
as the old positivist assumption that the ‘facts of history,’ once 
historians had collected them, would somehow fit into a valid 
and generally accepted pattern, proved to be deceptive in 
practice, so there is a real danger that efforts of the historical 
demographers and 'cliometricians' will be dissipated in a vast 
series of fragmented studies with no generalized or final re- 
sults.’ Some American historians in the China field are also 
complaining about the ''misunderstandings that arise from 
restricting the historical training to a compartmentalized 
field,’’ about American social scientists’ tendency to **work 
only in limited aspects of Chinese society, focusing on the 
local community and neglecting the evolution of the polity.''* 
It is not superfluous to repeat the question asked by Edward 
Saveth twenty years ago: ‘‘To what extent is knowledge of the 
microunit a clue to developments in the broader field? Is 
emphasis upon the microunit the path to knowledge, as its 
current vogue would imply?''? American historiography on 
modern China, it seems to me, will develop more steadily and 
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achieve better results only if it can keep a balance between 
microscopic and macroscopic research. 


The Internal (or Interior) Perspective 


[n addition to ‘‘differentiation,’’ another term that is even 
more central to Cohen’s characterization of the China- 
centered approach is “‘internal’’ (or ‘‘interior’’). Cohen, how- 
ever, ascribes to this term more than one meaning. First, 
especially in his critique of the impact-response model, ‘‘in- 
ternal’’ is used in connection with the content of historical 
study. Here ''internal approach’’ is defined in terms of how 
much attention is given to the internal as opposed to external 
aspect of modern Chinese history. When John K. Fairbank 
talks about the ‘‘nei-wai (inner-outer) oscillation 1n the treat- 
ment of nineteenth century China by American historians,’’ he 
is referring to the shift in areas of interest of historians (p. 
102). 





It is this eclecticism that accounts for many of the 
theoretical tensions I have tried to identify: the 
tension between microscopic and macroscopic 
analysis, between empirical data and the analyti- 
cal construct, between the insider's and the out- 
sider's perspective, between a fragmented focus 
and a posture of omniscience, between the sub- 
jectivity and objectivity of historical truth, between 
the depiction of individual events and the finding 
of laws as the goal of historical research, and, last 
but not least, between history as art and history as 
science. For each of these pairs, Cohen gravitates, 
in varying degree, toward the first term, although 
he avoids going too far in tipping the balance and 
never completely suppresses the second term. 





The second sense, which is closely— but not irrevo- 
cably— related to the first, becomes prominent only when 
Cohen starts to criticize the tradition-modernity model. ''In- 
ternal’’ here is used more frequently to describe sources of 
historical change. The internal view 1s characterized as one 
that stresses endogenous as against exogenous factors in gen- 
erating historical change, as one that sees ‘‘China’s indigen- 
ous society not as an inert body acted upon by an all-transform- 
ing West but as a changing thing in itself, with its own capacity 
for movement and powerful inner sense of direction’’ (p. 92). 

The third sense of the term comes to the fore when Cohen 
begins to define the China-centered approach in the last chap- 
ter. Here, ‘‘internal’’ or *'interior'' 1s used in connection with 


. the historian's perspective in his exploration of the past. An 


internal approach is here characterized as ''the insider's view”? 
as opposed to ‘‘the outsider's view,” as ‘‘a vigorous effort to 
see the history of any given non-Western society in its own 


terms and from its own point of view'' (p 7)—an effort, so to 
speak, ''to get inside China, to see how the Chinese them- 
selves felt about their past'' (p 2) In fact, what it refers to 1s 
the use of empathy which I will shortly discuss below. 

As these three senses of the term “‘internal’’ are com- 
plementary and mutually reinforcing, Cohen makes practi- 
cally no effort to differentiate them. But the differentiation. as 
we will see momentarily, is both necessary and helpful in 
understanding the real essence of the China-centered ap- 
proach. For example, Cohen emphasizes that ''the main 
identifying feature of the new approach is that 1t begins with 
Chinese problems set in a Chinese context’ (p. 153) This 
definition, which puts 1n a nutshell the core of the China- 
centered approach, embodies this semantic ambiguity, espe- 
cially the two key terms ''Chinese context" and ‘‘Chinese 
problems.”’ 

‘‘Chinese context’’ 1s used here ın obvious contrast with 
'* Western impact.’’ It refers to a complex historical situation 
in which forces generated from the internal structure of 
Chinese society are vigorously at work, exerting themselves in 
spite of growing external influences '"The idea the China- 
centered approach tries to encompass," Cohen summarizes, 
'*1s that there is an internal structure or direction to Chinese 
history in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries that proceeds 
from the eighteenth and earlier centuries Forces of enormous 
shaping significance are at work: unprecedented population 
pressure and territorial expancion, commercialization of the 
rural economy, increasing domestic political frustrations at all 
sociallevels, and so on... Enter the West. The West creates 
new problems. . Throughout, however, although the context 
is increasingly influenced by the West, the internal history 
remains Chinese” (p. 196) Putting the same idea in a more 
figurative way, Cohen says: ''As more and more scholars 
search for a Chinese story line, . they find, magically. that 
there really is one, and that this story line, far from grinding to 
a halt in 1800 or 1840 and being preempted or displaced by the 
West, continues to be of central paramount importance right 
through the nineteenth century and on into the twentieth" (p. 
154). It is obvious that here China-centeredness implies an 
"'internal approach’’ ın the second sense of the term as defined 
above. '? 





IO In the last six years or so a debate has been raging among Chinese 
mainland histasians regarding the historical role of the self-strengthening 
movement in nineteenth-century China Those advocating a positive view of 
the movement have finally succeeded in reversing a verdict that had remainea 
dominant for over thirty years The debate, as it progressed eventually 
hinged upon the vital issue of what constituted the *'rnain thread*’ — or "story 
line’’ as Cohen puts 1t— of modern China The new approach, by shifting the 
story line from the struggle of the Chinese people against their external 
enemies — the impenialists with the Qing regime as their ‘‘running dogs’’— to 
the evolution of capitalism within China, clears the ground for a more internal 
approach to the modern Chinese past Zhang Yaome:, a firm advocate of the 
new approach, concludes his discussion with a quotation from a Soviet 
historian. ''So long as external intrusion has not led to the complete subjuga- 
tion of the nation, the internal development of the society will take its natural 
course, uninterrupted, with its basic direction remaining the same ' See 
Zhang's ‘‘Ye tan Zhongguo Jinda: lish: qianjin fazhan de xiansuo'' (Another 
view on the main thread of the progression and development of modem 
Chinese history) Lishi yanjiu (Historical research) (1984, No 6), pp 76-77 

Li Shiyue, another advocate of this approach, stresses ‘‘To explain moder 
Chinese history, it ıs not enough for the historian to tell how the impenalists 
invaded China What 1s more important, he must show how changes took 


History As Experienced by Individuals 


If Cohen’s elucidation of ‘Chinese context’’ is based on 
his ‘‘internal approach’’ in its second sense, his definition of 
"Chinese problems'' is closely geared to its third sense. 
"They are Chinese problems,’’ he explains, ‘‘in the double 
sense that they are experienced in China by Chinese and that 
the measure of their historical importance is a Chinese, rather 
than a Western, measure” (p. 154). In an important note that 
follows, he emphasizes: ''I hope it is superfluous to add here 
that striving empathetically to reconstruct the Chinese past as 
the Chinese themselves experienced it carries no implication 
of moral approval, on the part of the historian'' (p. 219, n. 4). 
It is clear that the word ''Chinese'' is used here to refer to 
direct participants in the historical events under discussion. 
So, what the China-centered approach actually demands is that 
the historian begin his inquiry with problems that in the minds 
of the participants were of real concern to them, and that he 
should also try to look at and relate to these problems as the 
participants themselves did. The raw material historians are 
supposed to work with is the “‘pure’’ experience of those who 
have participated in and witnessed the past. 

Many Chinese historians will find it puzzling to have their 
task defined as the reconstruction of the Chinese past ‘‘as 
experienced by the Chinese"' rather than ‘‘as it was.’’ Believ- 
ing in the ontological existence of an objective historical 
reality penetrable by the exercise of human thought, they take 
for granted that their duty is to reconstruct the past ‘‘as it 
actually happened.’’'’ The limitation of historical knowledge 
to the immediate experience of individuals, with no commit- 
ment to an objective world accessible to the human mind, is 
reminiscent of a pragmatic-phenomenological position to 
which Cohen seems to subscribe, if only unconsciously and 
with hesitation. For example, when referring to the interior 
view adopted by Daniel Overmyer and Susan Naquin, he again 
defines it as ''a view of reality as actually experienced by 
convinced participants"! rather than by remote outsiders (p. 
175). 

This pragmatic tendency of the China-centered approach 
is also discernible in Cohen's view of historical process as an 
adjustment of men to their environment. Speaking of the 
picture the approach tries to capture, he says: ‘‘ What we have 
is a genuine historical situation, bristling with tensions and 
problems that countless Chinese are trying to deal with in 
countless ways’’ (p. 196). History, like life itself, is a continu- 
ous process of interaction between men and society, their goals 
and motives being manifested by their pragmatic systems or 
rules of behavior. The external world, which they seek to cope 
with in one way or another, 1s viewed essentially as it is 
perceived by the participating individuals. The immediate 
experience of individuals is, thus, the very stuff out of which 
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the tapestry of history is woven. A historian's duty is to 
retrieve the specific experience of specific participants, '*men 
and women, city dwellers and peasants, rich people and poor, 
Cantonese and Hunanese’’ (p. 15). It is this primacy of indi- 
vidual experience that is at the heart of the China-centered 
approach. 

Victorino Tejera has spoken of William James's recon- 
ception of the notion of ‘‘experience’’ as one of the distinc- 
tively American ideas that have contributed to the rise of 
American philosophic historiography. ‘‘As pragmatists,’’ he 
adds, ''James and Dewey were indeed seeking to rescue 'ex- 
perience’ from its impoverishment by British empiricism and 
its over-intellectualization by idealism,’’ making it applicable 
to the practical understanding of history." Commenting on the 
deep-seated effect of pragmatism on American historical 
thinking, James Henretta makes the following perceptive re- 
mark: ‘‘The pragmatism of William James embodied a phe- 
nomenological theory of human knowledge; as developed by 
the German philosopher Edmund Husserl, this epistemology 
takes as its point of departure the ‘pure phenomena’ of the 
individual’s act of ‘perceiving, judging, experiencing, and 
willing.’ This cognitive approach to human reality finds con- 
temporary expression in the ethnographic method and goals of 
many American anthropologists.’’’* Cohen has concurred 
with Lawrence Stone in regarding ‘‘anthropology as the domi- 
nant source of new ideas in the historical profession’’ during 
the past two decades (p. 224, n. 55). He has also highly praised 
Philip Kuhn for his successful application of anthropological 
concepts to historical research. It might not be farfetched to 
assume that Cohen has derived, if only unconsciously, his 
epistemological assumptions, directly or indirectly (via an- 
thropology), from a phenomenological view of knowledge 
embodied in American pragmatism. 

Given this emphasis on subjective individual experience, 
it would be interesting to see how Cohen reconciles it with the 
growing attention currently given to objective social processes 
in historical study. As befits a practicing historian, Cohen does 
not probe seriously into such broad philosophical issues. But 
in practice he does attach considerable weight to the objective 
process. He devotes much space in his book to discussion of 
the social, political, and economic aspects of modern China. 
He welcomes the increased attention American historians be- 
gan to pay to ''socioeconomic causation’’ toward the end of 
the 1960s (p. xvi). He criticizes the earlier tendency to ‘‘view 
cultural difference and misunderstanding (as ex- 
pressed, above all, in the realm of attitudes and values) as the 
ultimate ground of conflict’? between China and the West (p. 
189). But still I sense a subtle imbalance in his treatment of the 
two aspects of human life. For example, Cohen subsumes 
under his discussion of popular history both the works of 
Joseph Esherick, Edward Rhoads, and June Mei, who ‘‘have 
been more intent upon probing the social and economic roots 
of popular behavior," and the works of Susan Naquin and 
Daniel Overmyer, who strive to establish a ‘‘view of reality as 
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experienced by convinced participants’’ (pp. 175—9). But the 
enthusiasm with which he extols the latter seems to betray his 
preference and attachment. It appears that within the frame- 
work of the China-centered approach, the tension between the 
subjective and the objective line of approach remains unre- 
solved both in theory and in practice. 


The Use of Empathy 


Cohen uses the word ‘‘empathy’’ only twice in his book 
and in both instances in its derivative forms. But it constitutes 
one of the few key concepts on which the China-centered 
approach rests. In the present context, its essence, as men- 
tioned above, is ''to see the history of any given non-Western 
society in its own terms and from its own point of view rather 
than as an extension— actual or conceptual — of Western soci- 
ety’’ (p. 7). As noted earlier, it is ın effect synonymous with 
*'the interior perspective," the third and most central meaning 
of Cohen's ''internal approach.”’ 

If individual experience is the stuff out of which history is 
spun, then understanding history ıs primarily a matter of gain- 
ing access to the experiences of past actors Historical under- 
standing is reduced ultimately to an act of vicarious experi- 
ence, which in turn is based upon the direct experience of the 
historian himself. The method of empathy is thus wholly 
embedded in a pragmatic world of experience 

Cohen not only uses empathy as a tool to gain access to 
the past; he also uses it as a weapon to combat parochialism, an 
important source of Western-centrism To empathize 1s to 
"shed," ' soto speak, ''as far as humanly possible,’’ one's own 
cultural, historical, and even personal ‘‘skin’’ and slip into 
that of the other. In the words of Max Weber, ''empathy is, 
therefore, a total penetration of the 'ego' into the object with 
which the ‘ego’ empathizes.'' ^ Commenting on Susan Na- 
quin's Millenarian Rebellion in China, Cohen says: “‘The 
great merit of Naquin's book is that it invites us into a world to 
which we rarely are granted access. With sumptuous attention 
to detail and taut narrative power, the author guides us through 
this world and, to a remarkable extent, breathes life into its 
inhabitants'' (p. 178). In other words, by an act of empathy 
Naquin gains access to an exotic world as perceived and 
experienced by confirmed believers, and in the course of 
making this world available to her fascinated readership, she 
goes a long way toward deparochializing it. 

Cohen's preference for the use of empathy seems to point 
to a humanist rather than scientific historiographical tradition. 
This is consistent with his emphasis on the uniqueness of 
historical events and the pragmatically enriched concept of 
experience. If the objects of historical study are the concrete 
and unique experiences of particular actors in the past, with all 
their hopes and fears, their creativity and caprices, it would be 
very hard indeed to comprehend their experiences by subsum- 
ing them under broad, generalized categories. To paraphrase 
William Dray, a staunch defender of the empathetic method, if 
the historian's interest is to discover and imaginatively recon- 
struct the life of people at other times and places '*we need to 
take a view of it from the inside,” ‘‘from the stand-point of the 
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agency, and we need ‘‘to remember that history ts not cnly 
(possibly) a branch of the science of society, but is elso 
(actually) a branch of the humanities." '° 

Cohen, it is true, has urged historians to apply social 
scientific theories and techniques, and considers such applica- 
tion to be a hallmark of the China-centered approach But he 
has important reservations too. He cautions, for example. that 
social scientific theories, if they are to be fruitful, must be 
applicable to Chinese historical data and sensitive to Western- 
centric bias In other words, they are at most heunstic and 
never definitive. He also emphasizes the difficulties of ` ın- 
corporating social science concepts into historical narrative ` 
and warns against ''the total disregard of art^' to which social 
scientists seem disposed (p. 184) This ambivalence toward 
history as art, which is reflected in the first and main identify- 
ing feature of the China-centered approach, and history as 
science, which is suggested by its fourth identifying feature, 
seems to represent another tension ın the China-centered 
approach. 

Dray has defined empathy, which roughly corresponds to 
what he calls ‘‘rational explanation’’ of history, as ‘‘a recon- 
struction of the agent's calculation of means to be adopied 
toward his chosen end in the light of the circumstances in 
which he found himself.” '* The method of empathy. there- 
fore, by providing the historian with the insider's perspective 
has the undeniable advantage of minimizing the gap between 
him and those he tries to portray, thus bringing him closer to 
historical reality But to the very extent he succeeds in doing 
so, he is apt to be denied the advantage of the ‘‘outsider’s 
perspective,'' which enables him to view a historical event in 
its totality and against a much broader background Cohen 
himself rightly points out, with John Schrecker, that the West 
has become ‘‘the most provincial of all great contemporary 
civilizations,’’ because, “‘imprisoned in the parochial experi- 
ence of its own modernity,” it alone **has had no outside view 
of itself’’ (p. 95). The fight against parochialism 1s indeed a 
perennial fight, for the deeper one becomes immersed in the 
historical-cultural situations one is investigating. the greater 
the danger of its being transformed into a ‘‘prison.’” The best 
way out is perhaps to shuttle in and out of the situation under 
investigation, viewing it alternately from within and without. 
This is where the comparative method comes into the picture 
Cohen is by no means unaware of the importance of this 
method (p. 39), but the inherent tendency of empathy 1s to 
stick to the ‘‘insider’s’’ view to the neglect of ^ 'the outsiders’ 
view. How to work out a compromise between the two within 
the framework of the China-centered approach poses yet 
another challenge to its advocates 

A third problem with the empathetic approach concems 
the limited usefulness of empathy as a method of historical 
inquiry. Empathy may be effective in probing the inner world 
of the participants, their motives and internalized rules of 
behavior. But focusing as it does on the individual, it 1s 
inadequate in exploring the extensive web of social relations 


15. William Dray, ‘‘The Historical Explanation-of Actions Reconsidered ' 
in Sidney Hook, ed , Philosophy and History (New York University Press 
1963), p 133 

16 Quoted from Samuel H Beer, ''Causal Explanauon and imaginative 
Re-enactment,'' History and Theory 1 (1963) p 23 


that operates behind him, the modes by which people organize 
themselves into a society. No direct participants of any major 
historical event could ever hope to experience the entire social 
world it encompassed. Even the few dominant figures of a 
historical scene, who might have some sort of a general con- 
ceptual grasp of the situation, could experience only a tiny 
portion of the vast field of social life. To construct a com- 
prehensive picture of the social world, the historian has to 
resort to generalized categories or theoretical constructs in 
addition to the use of empathy. It is true that by the use of 
empathy the historian could at least theoretically extend his 
scope of experience by vicariously living the lives of the 
various types of participants. But he should, to that very 
extent, extend the operating scope of his conceptual frame- 
work. If empathy adds to the variety of experience the histo- 
rian could acquire, it imposes on him a correspondingly 
heavier onus to develop a framework for what otherwise would 
remain a meaningless pile of data. To be sure, the China- 
centered approach does preclude the use of theoretical con- 
structs in historical inquiry. But its affirmation of individual 
experience as the stuff out of which history is woven and its 
emphasis on the primacy of the use of empathy tend to deny the 
crucial role of conceptual constructs in historical investi- 
gation. 

The last but not the least difficulty with the use of em- 
pathy concerns the multiplicity of roles the historian is sup- 
posed to enter into. For those historians and anthropologists 
whose object of study is some small, simple, and homogene- 
ous society, it might be feasible to piece the various experi- 
ences of individuals they have acquired through empathy into a 
mosaic-like tableau without a broad, integrated conceptual 
construct. For a country as vast and variegated as China, 
theoretical frameworks of various operative scopes and levels 
of generalization are crucial for a proper understanding of its 
history. Cohen has rightly emphasized the staggering range of 
ethnic, linguistic, and regional variations China exhibits, 
especially the ‘‘great gulf between the world view and life 
pattern of the elites and those of the masses.’’ He also men- 
tions the variety of attitudes and behavior ‘*governed by per- 
sonality, age, sex, and a particular constellation of a given 
individual's social, religious, economic and political relation- 
ships” (p. 15). Since the conceptualization of social life varies 
greatly in accordance with different social groups and indi- 
viduals—a point rightly stressed by Cohen throughout his 
book—a crucial question arises: How could the historian pre- 
sent a unified picture of the past by adopting the many differ- 
ent, even conflicting perspectives of the participants? We 
could hardly expect the historian to construct a model that 
could be recognized as substantially correct by the various 
groups or individuals among the historical actors; perhaps the 
best that could be hoped is that it would conform to their own 
experience. Obviously, it would be impossible to tell a coher- 
ent story, say, of the Taiping movement which is acceptable to 
Hung Xiuquan or the rebellious peasants on the one hand, and 
Zeng Guofan or the Manchu court on the other. This brings us 
to what Robert Berkhofer, Jr. calls ‘‘the problem of expository 
viewpoint and form demanded by modern consciousness’: 
**Should historians emulate those twentieth century novelists 
who abandon the 'omniscient observer's viewpoint for a 
pluralistic perspective’ and a ‘fragmented focus'?'' James 
Henretta believes that ''the total history of an event can easily 
take the form of a montage composed of individual life- 
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worlds.’’'® But he seems to forget that behind the montage 
there is always the mastermind of the film director, an ''om- 
niscient'' observer with his particular angle of observation. It 
is true that the film director 1s presumably an artist whose job is 
to construct a ‘‘fiction,’’ -whereas the historian's job is to 
reconstruct the past. But there is one thing in common: They 
both have a conceptual framework, or a plot, so to speak, 
which is distinguishable from whatever overall pictures the 
characters in the film or the actors on the historical stage could 
have formed in their minds. It is this ‘‘outsider’s’’ perspective 
of the historian rather than the ''insider's'' perspective of the 
participants that provides unity and meaning to the story told 
by the historian. The empathizer, the “‘ego’’ who does the 
empathizing, is always hidden behind the many ‘‘egos’’ that 
are being empathized with, providing an organizing principle 
for their conflicting voices. In this sense, the ''outsider's"' 
view is not only complementary to the ‘‘insider’s’’ view, it is 
also superordinate to it. 

Based directly on the concept of **pure'' experience and 
linked extensively with other methodological concepts, the 
concept of empathy—or the insider's perspective as Cohen 
most frequently puts it—is central to the China-centered ap- 
proach as a method of historical inquiry. Yet, it seems hard to 
strive to reconstruct the Chinese past empathetically without 
running into the many dangers inherent 1n this concept: the 
limited perspective, the fragmented focus, the neglect of the 
outsider's perspective, the bias against social scientific ap- 
proach, and the distrust of conceptual framework. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the method of empathy reflects in a 
concentrated way the various tensions and some inadequacies 
of the China-centered approach. 


The Distrust of Conceptual Framework 


Being unsure of the truth of concepts until they are proven 
in practice, pragmatically-minded historians tend to regard 
conceptual frameworks with suspicion, especially if they are 
broad and too generalized. Throughout his book Cohen wages 
battle against overarching conceptual frameworks, Marxist or 
non-Marxist. ''My real quibble,"" he emphasizes, ''is not with 
the disciplined, descriptive application of terms like imperial- 
ism, impact, response, or even modern to specific, precisely 
delimited processes or phenomena that have emerged in the 
past century or so of Chinese history; what I object to is the use 
of these concepts as broad, overarching intellectual constructs 
purporting to tell us what was important—and by implication 
not important—-about an entire period of historical time’’ (p. 
4). This hostility toward ‘‘broad, overarching intellectual con- 
structs,’’ reflecting a general distrust of theoretical frame- 
Works, is clearly exemplified in Cohen's discussion of models 
of historical change. 

Cohen speaks of models of historical change— which 
might be roughly defined as the way a historian believes 
history should go—as being of two types: open and closed. 
**Closed models of change,’’ he warns, ''force us, often with- 
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out realizing it, to shape the data of the past to fit preformed 
frameworks. Only with open models of change, accompanied 
by open-ended questions, will historians be able to form an 
empirically sensitive picture of the recent Chinese past'' (p. 
95). Cohen is by no means unaware of the necessity of a 
general frame of reference in historical research. He speaks of 
"historical change having ‘shape ' "' and (p. 64) of the ‘‘in- 
tellectual scaffoldings'' of all historians, including his pre- 
decessors and himself (p. xiii). In fact, in a sense, all he is 
striving to do in his book is to substitute his own ''scaffold- 
ing’’ for those of his predecessors. He seems to assume with 
Max Weber the impossibility of a “* *presuppositionless' in- 
vestigation of empirical data.’’'? Some kind of model of 
change, be it open or closed, is indispensable for historical 
inquiry. 

But like all conceptual frameworks, the model of change, 
once taking shape, is bound to exert influence on the histo- 
rian's reading of data and bias his view as to the relative 
importance of historical developments. The resulting distor- 
tion is all the more intolerable if the historian 1s bent on 
producing a highly contoured and textured picture of the past. 
This, I believe, is the reason why Cohen is so cautious and 
noncommittal in defining the operating range and substance of 
a model of change. He is, for instance, noncommittal with 
regard to the desirability of change and is against any kind of 
teleological view of historical development. In fact, all that he 
appears definitely to know or feel confident about is, first, that 
there is change in any society at any time and, second, that a 
model of change is a relative affair and will necessarily intro- 
duce a large amount of subjectivity into historical scholarship 
(pp. 1, xv, 6, 64, 198). For Cohen, models of change, indeed 
all conceptual frameworks, are a necessary evil instead of a 
positive good. 

There are, however, several ways to get out of the di- 
lemma. As noted earlier, one way is to customize the model to 
suit each case. Another way is to make the model “‘open,’’ i.e. 
to make it inconclusive and adaptable to historical findings, 
turning it in effect into a hypothesis awaiting empirical confir- 
mation or revision. Still another 1s to limit the interpretive 
range of the model. Cohen, for instance, suggests that the 
impact-response model would be essentially valid if its range 
of application were confined to what he calls the '*outermost 
zone’’ of Chinese history, 1.e. those facets of this history that 
were most unambiguously responses to the Western intrusion 
(p 53). He also maintains that imperialism, if seen not ''as the 
key to an entire century of Chinese history,’’ but **as one force 
among several, operating in a wide range of concrete historical 
situations,"" was of critical explanatory importance (p. 147). 
In brief, for Cohen the historical conceptual framework, or 
rather the theoretical hypothesis, should be medium-range, 
flexible, context-specific, and tentative in nature 

This distrust of conceputal frameworks has its roots in the 
belief in the primacy of immediate experience, of sense per- 
ception, of empirical facts rather than in the power of ratioci- 
nation. Henretta has perceptively pointed out the empiricist- 
pragmatic tradition many American historians have silently 
imbibed: ‘‘Thus, when American-born historians raise the 





19 See Weber, p 76. 


‘fact’ to a position of ultimate authority, they assume a distinct 
epistemological position—an empiricist approach based on 
three interrelated propositions: that human reason has limited 
power to understand the world, that models or frameworks can 
comprehend only the immediate data to which they apply. and 
that there are no fundamental patterns or structures of human 
life. These premises lead directly to the conclusion that each 
historical case has to be treated on its own, as a unique 
constellation of specific conditions or events The most gen- 
eral result that can be obtained is an ‘hypothesis’ but this must 
be ‘tested’ with respect to each new case. The ‘facts’ remain 
supreme.’’*° 


The Inaccessibility of the Past 


As a practicing historian whose primary duty is to retrieve 
as much of the past as possible, Cohen presupposes the exis- 
tence of a historical reality independent of the historian's 
consciousness, if not that of the immediate participants. But at 
the same time he is heavily committed to a relativism that 
denies the ultimate accessibility of the past. Significantly, hc 
opens his book with a theme that recurs throughout the whole 
work, saying: ‘‘People who are not historians sometimes think 
of history as the facts about the past. Historians are supposed 
to know otherwise. The facts are there, to be sure, but they are 
infinite in number and speak, if at all, in conflicting, often 
unintelligible, voices.. . Which facts we choose and which 
meanings we invest them with are deeply influenced by the 
questions we ask and the assumptions we operate under, and 
these questions and assumptions, in turn, reflect the concerns 
that are uppermost in our minds at any given moment. As times 
change and concerns shift, the questions and assumptions 
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20 Henretta, ''Social History as Lived and Written" p. 1308 After several 
years of ferment and preparation, a new trend in historical methodology has 
erupted in China with the publication of three articles (all by histonans of the 
younger generation) tn the first issue of the 1986 volume of Lishi yanjıu 
(Historical research), considered by many to be the most authoritative histon- 
cal journal in the country The new trend is characterized by the following 
features (1) A forceful critique of the **mechanical" interpretation of histon- 
cal materialism prevalent within the Chinese historical world e g ngid 
economic determinism, the overarching explanatory force assigned to class 
struggle, the unilinear causal explanation of history the paucity and ngidity 
of the parameters or categories of historical exploration, (2) an emphasis on 
the investigation of the particularity and diversity of historical development, 
the need, for example, to ‘introduce the category of particularity into histori- > 
cal inquiry to provide intermediate steps between the two extremities of 
universality on the one hand and singularity on the other’’, (3) a demand to 
expand the focus of research from the revolution to the society as a whole, and 
(4) a strong urge to use the theories, concepts, and techniques of other 
disciplines, especially those of the natural sciences It 1s still too early to 
predict the implications of this trend But ıt seems likely that Chinese histo- 
nans, although still operating within a Marxist framework, will begin to 
develop more variegated, medium-range, and flexible analytical constructs 
for the exploration of specific historical phenomena See Jiang Dachun 
‘*Werwu shiguan yu lish: yanju” (Historical materialism and historical 
research), Jindatshi yanju (Modern history research) (1983, No 2) pp 
32-53, Ding Weizhi, ‘‘Lishi shi duoyangxing de tongyi'" (History as the 
unification of diversities), Lishi yanjru (1983, No 2) pp 17-31 The three 
above-noted articles in Lisht yanju (1986, No 1) are Wu Tingyia, * Yao 
zhongsht he jiaqiang shixue fanfalun yanjiu'' (On the strengthening of the 
study of historical methodology), Jiang Jin, **Lishi yanjiu de fei xianxinghue 
Ji qı fanfalun wenti’ (The de-linearization of historical research and 11s 
methodological implications), Li Karyuan, *‘Shixue lilun de cengci mesh: he 
shixue duoyuanhua’’ (Stratification of historical theory and pluralization c: 
historiography) 


reflecting them also change’’ (p. i). In other words, ‘‘the facts 
are there,’’ but for historians they are something not unlike the 
Kantian ‘‘thing-in-itself,’’ ultimately inaccessible to human 
understanding. The historian can never approach them without 
imposing his ‘‘categories’’ on them. Cohen has in fact ele- 
vated his historical relativism to a philosophical one. '*On an 
epistemological level,’’ he concurs with Edward Said: ''there 
is no simple one-to-one correspondence... between knowl- 
edge and truth, between reality and the ways in which reality is 
represented.” ‘‘All representations of reality must, in short, 
also be misrepresentations, a form of intellectual dominion 
exercised by the knower over the known” (p. 150). What 
makes Cohen different from Kant is that while Kantian cate- 
gories are a priori and universal, Coben's are, it seems, a 
posteriori and individual— a difference that marks him off 
more as an adherent of what Cushing Strout calls ''skeptical"' 
Or 'pragmatic relativism’’ than one of neo-Kantian idealism. 

This view of historical truth calls to mind the ''crucial 
dilemma’’ Hans Meyerhoff believes was awaiting Wilhelm 
Dilthey: One horn of the dilemma reminded the historian ‘‘that 
he must tell the truth,’’ ‘‘that bias and prejudice are incompati- 
ble with the high office of the historian"; the other horn of the 
dilemma reminded him that ''this ideal may be unobtainable,”’ 
that ''history sets limits to any claims of truth and objec- 
tivity.''*' Cohen, as if conscious of the dilemma, tries to 
resolve it by an act of moderation. He concludes his book on an 
optimistic note. After admitting that ''the truth we retrieve is 
inevitably qualified, '' he stresses: *'To qualify the truth is not, 
however, to nullify ìt.” ‘‘All of us to the extent that we are 
conscious of the problem and take it seriously, can find ways to 
moderate its impact’’ (p. 195). Cohen, however, never takes 
the pains to show how mere ''consciousness'' of the problem 
and ''taking it seriously'' can effectively moderate the pro- 
found impact which he has so graphically described in his book 
and which is so deeply embedded in his relativistic view of 
historical knowledge. If Cohen has presented a very strong 
case for his relativism, his argument for its moderation is 
certainly a weak one. One is left with the impression that 
behind the forced smile of an optimistic historian lurks the 
despair of a philosopher. 


The Eclectic Tendency 


From the above analysis one is tempted to mark Cohen as 
the heir to the pragmatic tradition in American historiography. 
His view of history as experienced by the participants, his 
mistrust of theoretical models, his belief in the primacy of 
sense perception and “‘facts,’’ his sociological and relativistic 
approach to historical truth, and even his emphasis on the use 
of empathy as a means to historical understanding, all seem to 
point in this direction. Moreover, Cohen does speak of an 
American historiographical tradition, which 1s often taken to 
mean the pragmatic trend (p. xv). But to identify Cohen as the 
product of a single historiographical trend would be overly 
simplistic. For one thing, Cohen and his China-centered ap- 
proach also embody a profound influence of historicism, a 
tradition that reaches back to nineteenth century Europe and 
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has found its twentieth century expression in the writings of 
Croce, Collingwood, Weber, Beard, Becker, Mannheim, 
Huizinga, and others.” 

One of the basic tenets of historicism, which Cohen 
seems to subscribe to, is, as I have mentioned, its preoccupa- 
tion with the realm of the unique and individual as opposed to 
that of the universal and general. The primary aim of historical 
inquiry for the historicist is to reconstruct past events in all 
their uniqueness and individuality, not to formulate general 
laws or bring out common properties. This pursuit of unique- 
ness is evidenced in Cohen’s repeated denunciation of 
unilinear and teleological approaches to history (p. 94), his 
rejection of the theory of the convergence of historical paths 
(p. 74), and his profound regret over the inability of Chinese 
historians to develop an analytical framework specific to their 
own history (p. 1). In fact, it is the assertion of the uniqueness 
of historical events that cuts away the ground on which 
Western-centrism is based. This same belief also leads to 
several other preferences on the part of Cohen: his desire to 
catch every nuance and tone of individuality, his inclination 
for the narrative mode of expression, and his implicit concep- 
tion of history as a branch of the humanities. Moreover, by 
denying the possibility of a systematic approach to history and 
attaching great value to empathy, this belief also opens the 
door to relativism and the infiltration of a large subjective 
element into historical inquiry. In short, the trend of con- 
temporary historicism seems to join hands with the pragmatic 
trend in providing the major methodological and epistemologi- 
cal assumptions for Cohen and his China-centered approach. 

To make matters still more complicated, one can also 
detect in Cohen’s book the influence of French historiographi- 
cal trends, notably the approach of the Annales school and 
even the structuralist approach as evidenced in his strong 
endorsement of the multidisciplinary strategy and his basically 
favorable treatment of the ideas of G. William Skinner.” 

Lawrence Stone, commenting on the attitude historians 
ought to take toward the various models and theories of the 
social sciences, says: ““The best the historian can do is to select 
what seems to him to be most immediately illuminating and 
helpful; to regard any formula, model, hypothesis, paradigm, 
or method as a good deal less than gospel truth; to stick to the 
firm conviction that any monocausal unilinear theory to ex- 
plain a major historical event is bound to be untrue; and not to 
be overawed by methodological sophistication, especially in 
quantification: in fact, to use all the common sense he can 
muster to compensate for his technical ignorance.’’** Cohen 


22 Many of Cohen’s basic methodological assumpticns remind me of Max 
Weber's views, such as Weber’s idea of ''selection of problems ın social 
science being a matter of value-relevance’’ (Weber, p x11), his idea of history 
as ‘“individual configurations which are significant for us’’ (ibid., p 73), with 
its aim being ‘‘the understanding of the characteristic uniqueness’’ of past 
reality (bid , p 72); and his idea that in the study of ‘‘historical individuals’’ 
It is a question of concrete causal effects, not laws (ibid., pp 78—9). 

23 Cohen has criticized structuralism for its failure to capture causal rela- 
tions (p. 166), but he acknowledges its usefulness in describing *'the func- 
tional interactions of the component parts of a system,” and he praises 
Skinner for his application of systems analysis to the study of urbanization in 
nineteenth-century China (pp 164—5) 


24 Lawrence Stone, The Past and the Present (Boston Routledge and 
Kegan Paul Ltd., 1981), pp 20-21 


seems to have practiced this methodological eclecticism not 
only with regard to the methods of the social sciences, but also 
with re gard to the general field of historical methodology. 

It is this eclecticism that accounts for many of the theoret- 
ical tensions I have tried to identify: the tension between 
microscopic and macroscopic analysis, between empirical 
data and the analytical construct, between the insider’s and the 
outsider's perspective, between a fragmented focus and a 
posture of omniscience, between the subjectivity and objectiv- 
ity of historical truth, between the depiction of individual 
events and the finding of laws as the goal of historical research, 
and, last but not least, between history as art and history as 
science. For each of these pairs, Cohen gravitates, in varying 
degree, toward the first term, although he avoids going too far 
in tipping the balance and never completely suppresses the 
second term. 

AS a practicing historian, Cohen probably is not fully 
conscious of all the theoretical principles that underlie his 
day-to-day work, as these are likely to have been absorbed 
unconsciously in the course of his professional training. 
Moreover, it is hard to tell whether this eclectic tendency 1s an 
asset or a liability for a working historian. Even if eclecticism 
falls short in achieving theoretical thoroughness and consis- 
tency, it seems to have strength in dealing with concrete and 
delimited problems. Cohen has stated frankly that it was the 

‘‘tension’’ underlying the intellectual framework of his second 
book on modern China, Between Tradition and Modernity, 
that led to the birth of the present one (p. xii). We may 
therefore be justified in expecting that the methodological and 
epistemological ''tensions'' underlying the present book will 
prompt him to embark on another enterprise with imagination 
and insight.?? * 








25. Cohen, in fact, 1s currently engaged in exploring the paradoxical quality 
of the historical undertaking through an actual historical event, the Boxer 
Uprising, Seen as experience, event, and symbol 
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The Intellectual As Survivor-Witness 





REVOLUTIONARY CHINESE WOMAN, by 
Yue Daiyun and Carolyn Wakeman. Berkeley, 
Los Angeles, and London: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1985, xxv + 405 pp., $17.95. 
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During the terrible years of Yezhovshchina I spent seventeen 


months in the prison queues in Lenin 


. One day someone 


recognized me... ‘‘Can you describe this?'' I said: ''I can!"' 
Then something resembling a smile slipped over what had 


once been her face. 


by Vera Schwarcz 


In the fall of 1979, two women sat facing each other 
across a desk in the Communist party offices of the literature 
department at Beida (Beijing National University). Both wom- 
en had served as party branch secretary: Yue Daiyun in 1956, 
the other woman from 1958 to 1979. The two women had also 
been roommates in the countryside during one of the mass 
mobilization campaigns of. the mid-1960s. Later, in the early 
1970s, they had labored side by side in a camp for intellectuals 
in the swamps of Jiangxi province. Both had tried to prove 
their mettle by working like men. Both earned the nickname 
dali — great strength. 

Now they faced each other awkwardly. One had some- 
thing to offer: the party's apologies for labeling Yue Daiyun a 
‘‘rightist’’ in 1958. Yue was supposed to receive the gift of 
political rehabilitation gratefully. More than an imbalance of 
————————OM 
* This quotation by Akhmatova appears as one of the epigrams in Terrence Des 
Pres’ work The Survivor (New York, 1976) It opens the chapter on '' The Will 
to Bear Witness’’ which has been particularly helpful 1n my own considera- 
tion of Yue Daiyun's memoir This particular reading of Des Pres as well as of 
To the Storm has been affected by two personal circumstances: Firstly, my 
friendship with Yue Daiyun, which dates back to the fall of 1979 when she 
was assigned to be my faculty advisor at Beida. Secondly, by the fact that my 
parents are survivors of the Holocaust and have left me with a series of 
unanswered (and perhaps unanswerable) questions about survivor-witnesses. 
This most recent consideration of the issue of survivor-witnesses 1s indebted 


to conversations with Dori Laub and Dana Kline, both of whom have helped 
set up the Yale Holocaust Árchives 


Anna Akhmatova, Requiem* 


gifts set the two women apart: the giver was choosing to forget 
her past, while the one receiving was dedicated to remem- 
brance. 

In 1979 already, Yue Daiyun, the former party secretary, 
was preparing to bear witness to the past. This book represents 
her effort to come to terms with its ravages. Like Anna Akh- 
matova, Yue Daiyun had endured accusations, humiliations, 
and hard labor. Like the Russian poet, she had resolved long 
ago not to forget. Now, the time for telling has arrived. The 
only question is: who will listen? 

This question calls to mind the initial and prolonged 
resistance to survivor memories after the Holocaust. It does 
not, for the moment, matter whether the events described 1n 7o 
the Storm are as awful as those faced by the Nazi concentration 
camp inmates day in and day out. Rather, what does matter is 
that Yue Daiyun, like others who survived extreme situations 
with dignity and humanity, did so only through willful re- 
membrance. These survivors' strength of will, in turn, must be 
matched by that of their readers. Witnessing in this sense is not 
an individual undertaking but a communal one. As Terrence 
Des Pres remarked over a decade ago, ''Survival is a specific 
kind of experience, and to 'survive as witness' is one of its 
forms... survival is an act whose value extends beyond the 
individual who survives'' (The Survivor, pp. 30, 52). 

Yue Daiyun's story —as told to Carolyn Wakeman, and 
sensitively expressed in this book—is just such an act of 
survival. Its ultimate value will depend on the range of re- 
sponse it evokes in China and abroad. For now, the text 


documents an intimate link between memory and dignity, 
between a vow to retell a painful past and the hope for a 
different, maybe better future. 

Let us return to the two women sitting facing each other 
across the desk in 1979. One is clothed in silence; we have no 
way of knowing what the current party secretary thought when 
she and Yue Daiyun were getting ready to leave their joint 
labor camp in Jiangxi in 1971. This book only tells us that she 
resisted remembrance. By contrast, Yue, the former party 
secretary, details for us her confusion as she prepared to 
abandon the location of so much “‘‘revolutionary’’ struggle 
against nature. She makes no effort to hide her disillusion- 
ment: ''Our battles against the snails and mosquitoes, against 
the oppressive heat and the treacherous rains, were totally 
wasted. Both the human and the economic costs of construct- 
ing Beida's cadre school were just to be forgotten”’ (p. 298). 

To write this passage is to vow not to forget. Even after 
1971, when new policies required intellectuals to forsake and 
forget the past, Yue Daiyun repeatedly, almost instinctively, 
keeps on recalling its abuses. Two pages after the reflections 
on the waste of the labor camp, she is back at the university. 
Again she uses her memory to repopulate the ravaged, van- 
dalized campus. She remembers, and makes us remember, the 
battle of the Red Guards, the beatings of the teachers — includ- 
ing that of Meng Kun, one of her own professors, whose ordeal 
she had watched with prolonged horror in 1966. 

And then, the many, many dead. She calls them to mind 
slowly, repeatedly, throughout the book. Memory is for a time 
her only refuge from a murderous reality. It is also her only 
way to pay belated homage to victims whom she either once 
helped indict or whose tragic fate she could do nothing to 
avert. Here again, willful recollection makes the survivor into 
a witness. In Des Pres's words, ‘‘Without a past we have 
nothing to stand on, no context from which to organize the 
energies of a moral vision" (The Survivor, p. 36). 

And moral vision is what Yue Daiyun is after in this book. 
Her goal is signaled from the start through an epigram by the 
contemporary writer Wang Meng. Like Wang, she wants to be 
sure that ‘‘no step was taken in vain.” Like Wang Meng, she is 
an ex-rightist. She quotes approvingly the wish of Wang 
Meng, now minister of culture, that ‘‘we firmly remember this 
lesson paid for in blood, tears, hardship and unimaginable 
suffering.” 

Yue Daiyun's ‘“‘lesson,’’ however, is not as obvious as 
that of Wang Meng. His character in the short story *‘Bol- 
shevik Salute’’ wants only to avoid the repetition of past 
horrors. His aim is to make the revolutionary legacy more 
secure. Yue Daiyun's own dilemma, on the other hand, is 
more specific. She states it early on in the book in the chapter 
on “ʻA Chain of Judgment’; she wants to break the vicious 
cycle that leads the accuser to become the accused. 

Yue Daiyun's dilemma is a personal question first and 
foremost. A young, ardent revolutionary in 1957, she had only 
months earlier singled out five ''rightists'' in her own depart- 
ment. Seven years earlier she had led a land reform team that 
sanctioned the killing of landlords. In 1951 she had experi- 
enced some remorse for an old tailor condemned to die along 


with the class enemies. But she got over the remorse and joined 
in the early phase of the anti-rightist movement of 1957. By the 


winter of 1958 she too was declared a ‘‘rightist,’’ and an 
"enemy of the people.’’ As she goes off to meet her accusers 
Yue Daiyun wonders, “‘Surely my innocence would be 
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quickly established; surely I would not be ecome a victim of the 
campaign I had so recently helped to wage (p. 24), 

This rapid reversal of fate sets off a cycle of shock, then 
disbelief, and finally, enduring regret. T his c yele is repeated 
several times in the book. Each time Yue Daivun telis us the 
details of her own complicity in various rx olitical d igns. 
Each time she confesses an inability to affect polici kep 
on indicting different and growing numbers of her friends and 
colleagues as ‘enemies of the people. 











From the beginning to the end of the book, she 
remains just that—a political intellectual, Thi 
identity is as much part of her as her love ef 
literature, of her family, of China. The nursing 
mother who begins the memoir and the seasoned 
former rightist who ends it are but two faces o of the 
same political intellectual. One could argue that 
there was no other way to survive in China during 
the 1950s and 1960s. I don’t believe that, The 
proof is in the book itself. 























Wasted, sacrificed lives run through this document like à 
fugue in one of the pieces of classical music Yue Daiyun loves 
so well. First comes the companion of her vouthful romance 
who chose Western literature as his subject of study: he ends up 
suffering exile and isolation in the northwest. Next her best 
friend Zhu Jiayu suffers such painful disillusionment that she 
commits suicide. According to the party, it was Yue Daiyun 
who led her best friend to lose hope and kill herself. After the 
suicide Zhu Jiayu is posthumously condemned as a rightist, 
Then comes Fei Ming, a literary critic and young colleague at 
Beida in 1951. He had seen in Yue Paa a ray of bope 
illuminating the path to the new China. Fei Ming dies blind, 
alone, and neglected during the Cultural Res olution of 1966-- 
69. 

Questions about her own role in these tragedies plague 
Yue Daiyun's memory in this book, making it the moving 
document of conscience that it is. Remorse and conscier e 
two sides of the same coin in her survivor-witness account, as 
Yue Dun herself says in 1 1279. wW hen shek E into bas eyes 











past, she knows there is nb no dier for iin many Photons 
visited upon both of them not long ago. 

The point of her witnessing act, however, is not to indict, 
Instead, Yue Daiyun is trying to break the chain of judgment 
that began so soon after the Communist party's victory on t 
Chinese mainland and continued with relentless fury through 


the Cultural Revolution and after, Her book, like those of , 











survivors, neither ''admonishes" nor condemns 
""begs'' for forgiveness (The Survivor, p. 47). Rather, i1 sim- 


ply interrogates. 
Yue Daiyun herself emphasizes this questioning stance as 


she dwells on the fate of Lin Zhao, one of the rightist students 
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Yue Daiyun as a Beida graduate, 1952 


in her department. Lin had been a young writer who in the 
spring of 1957 had written a series of poems about privileges 
and stratification in the party. She was one of the first victims 
of the anti-rightist campaign. Imprisoned as an active counter- 
revolutionary, Lin was treated worse than ''dead tigers’* such 
as Yue Daiyun. In the jail where she died, Lin Zhao continued 
to write poems on scraps of toilet paper, sometimes with her 
own blood. 

In 1978 Yue Daiyun makes a point of attending a memo- 
rial service for the posthumously rehabilitated student. She 
lets us know that the most moving tribute to the dead idealist 
was that of her college boyfriend, a pair of enormous white 
scrolls: '*On one he had drawn a question mark, on the other an 
exclamation point, nothing more"' (p. 106). 

This ''nothing more'' is what binds Yue Daiyun the 
survivor-witness to the many victims her book intends to 
commemorate. And yet she has chosen as her requiem some- 
thing other than two scrolls. We in turn must pay attention to 
the specificity of her testimony, to the particular problem of 
memory, remorse, and hope for a woman revolutionary. This, 
then, is the memoir of a specific daughter, wife, and mother 
who assumed the post of party secretary in the fateful year of 
1956. To the Storm is this one woman's journey from absolute 
faith in the party through doubt and horror to something like 
renewed hope. 


One Woman's Parable 


Long before Yue Daiyun began to weigh the party's love 
for the nation, she had begun to test that of her parents. Her 
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childhood runs through this memoir as a mental haven from the 
trials that followed. It was a time when she could test her will 
power on those closest to her. One time, during the anti- 
Japanese war, this little girl went as far as swallowing a bottle 
of rubbing alcohol just to stop her independent-minded mother 
and her domineering father from arguing with each other. The 
middle-aged daughter who calls this incident to mind tells us 
outright that she has no regret about her rashness because *'my 
parents didn't argue again for a long time" (p. 40). 

From swallowing rubbing alcohol for the sake of family 
harmony to enduring hardship in order to make her way to 
Peking to study was one short step for Yue Daiyun. Her 
parents had counseled against the risks of traveling north in 
1948, yet the brash young woman set out anyhow. With her 
mother's gold ring and ten silver dollars, this daughter of a 
southwest literati household headed to the nation's capital by 
truck, by train, and by boat. In addition to the gold and silver, 
Yue Daiyun carried her high-minded ideals and her parents' 
boundless hopes for this, their oldest daughter. These hopes 
later proved to be most burdensome for the accused young 
Communist in 1958 and after. 

Yue Daiyun's mother had wanted her firstborn to do and 
be all that she could not. Frustrated in her own educational 
training (the mother finally became an instructor of Russian 
and a librarian after 1949), she urged her daughter to press on 
in her university studies. Yue Daiyun took her mother's de- 
sires to heart and did her utmost to become someone notable in 
the new society, only to find herself flung to the ground by the 
accusations of 1958. One of Yue Daiyun's first and lasting 
horrors of the year in which she was proclaimed an **enemy of 
the people"' was the realization that her mother's hopes had 
now been dashed. 

The burden of Yue's guilt grew over the years, as political 
campaigns followed one another with breathless rapidity 
throughout the 1960s. And so the loyal, willful girl who had 
tried to stop her parents from arguing during wartime found 
herself increasingly unable to care for them during the Red 
Terror of the 1960s. Her book details this struggle between 
commitment to filiality and the exigencies of personal 
survival. 

The climax of this struggle comes with the death of Yue 
Daiyun's mother in September 1966. The daughter has been 
spending her days in a labor gang run by revolutionary youths 
who are punishing intellectuals by making them march across 
the campus singing ''I have committed a crime against the 
people...'' The night before her own wedding anniversary, 
Yue Daiyun's mother is rushed to the hospital. The place is in 
total chaos, with the professional doctors under attack and 
inexperienced interns barely in charge. The next day, the 
mother is dead and the daughter has no time to mourn. 

As if the death itself were not terrible enough, Yue's 
effort to get her mother buried turns into à total nightmare, for 
permissions for cremation are by now a political privilege. 
Crematoriums are overfilled with the victims of Red Guard 
factional struggles, and the cemetery has no more room for 
individual graves. The mother, who in life had an aversion to 
collective living, is now faced with the prospect of a mass 
grave. The daughter determinedly fights this last prolonged 
battle to do right by her mother. Years later she finally suc- 
ceeds in transporting the ashes to a more serene place. But by 
then, so much pain had numbed the little girl who had hoped to 
make her life a solace to her mother. Yet Yue Daiyun's account 
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Red Guards would accuse people like this official of counter-revolutionary activities and shame them publicly by parading the: 
proclaiming their alleged crimes 


is tearless; the only time her hurt surfaces in full is at the end of must listen, precisely because the dead 
the book. Only in the fall of 1979, as she faces the party The same need to record and red: 
secretary offering to cleanse her name, does Yue Daiyun allow injuries of the past runs through Yue | 
herself, and us, to think of her mother. The Communist cadre life as the wife of Tang Yijie. As with hi 
asks, pro forma, who should be informed of the reversal of the be loyal and devoted, but again 
party's 1958 verdict. Then, and only then, does the author let frustrated by politics. 
us see her immense sorrow as a daughter: ''The one most hurt At first, political commitment i 
had been my mother, who had looked to me to achieve what same willfulness that led Yue Da 
her own life had denied. Now that her bones had so long lain alcohol in the late 1930s leads her to n 
cold, no one could inform her that her daughter had been 1953 a statement against the bourg« 
wrongly pronounced an enemy and that the accusation had in-law. She tells us that although sh 
been rescinded '' (p. 384). son of Tang Yongtong, Beida's pre 
Again, the power of this passage lies in its disciplined hologist, she had no intention of b 
remembrance. There is no mother to inform now, so Yue family. So she walked to her in-law 
Daiyun has chosen to tell her daughter's tale to us. And we the bride's customary car ride. Or 
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Yue Daiyun, Tang Yijie, Tang Dan, and Tang Shuang before Tang Dan's 
departure for Heilongjiang, summer 1969 


volutionary speech about the need to draw distinct class lines 
between the old society (represented by her in-laws) and the 
new Communist one to be built by Tang Yijie and herself. 

Her father-in-law, like her husband, turns out to be a 
principled and tolerant man. The depth of Tang Yongtong's 
love for his fiery daughter-in-law comes through when he asks 
this "'rightist"' to join him in a National Day celebration where 
Yue Daiyun actually gets to shake hands with Mao Zedong. 
The son is no less brave in his love of his revolutionary wife. 
He too risks political accusations and social opprobrium when 
he continues to address the letters sent to Yue Daiyun in her 
rural exile **to Comrade Yue Daiyun.'' No ousted party mem- 
ber was supposedly worthy of this appellation. For a while, 
personal courage seemed powerful enough to counter—even 
if only partially — the burdens of public wrongs. 

Such balancing, however, was no longer possible during 
the Cultural Revolution, or during the decade that followed. 
The awful irony of this book is that the wife who received the 
love and solace of her husband and in-laws in the late 1950s 
was unable to return their devotion in kind: In 1967, when her 
husband stands on a public podium with his arms pulled tightly 
behind his back, head forced to the ground in the **jet posi- 
tion," she can only watch powerlessly from afar. In 1968 
when he is harangued night after night by the Heaven faction of 
the Red Guards in the philosophy department, she can only 
listen from the steps below the second floor. In 1977 when he is 
taken out to face an audience of thousands— as one of the 
handful of intellectuals who were supposed to have been prop- 
aganda agents of the Gang of Four— she can only shudder and 
hold her breath from the stands. 

Over and over again, Yue Daiyun the wife is forced to 
accept the limits of her ability to protect, aid, and console her 
victim husband. She was, by the time of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, a ''dead tiger." Her own *'crimes'" were brought up 
intermittently, but not with the hostility and violence faced by 
the more prominent Tang Yijie. Like all survivors who are bent 
on maintaining a modicum of integrity, she retained her loy- 
alty to him in her heart. She never accuses him publicly, as 
many spouses were forced to do, nor does she ever contem- 
plate divorce to improve her own fate or that of her children. 


photo from To the Storm 


Instead she doggedly follows the course of each new political 
campaign hoping that Tang Yijie, like her, might be over- 
looked. This strategy of incremental optimism is defeated yet 
again in the spring of 1977. 

Just when all of China and Yue Daiyun herself get ready 
to rejoice after the reign of the Gang of Four, she faces her 
loneliest hours yet. Her husband remains sequestered in a 
guest house—the subject of criminal investigation. Her 
daughter is off on a military farm in the northeast. Her son, 
facing an uncertain future, builds intricate model warships 
while avoiding conversations during supper. No wonder, then, 
that 1977 feels to this author— and to us, her readers — worse 
even than any of her previous trials: ''Shunned by my neigh- 
bors and colleagues, isolated from my family, I felt more 
alone, more desolate, than even during my own sojourn as an 
enemy of the people"' (p. 365). 

The tribulations of this daughter and wife, however, pale 
in comparison to the frenzy and despair of Yue Daiyun the 
mother as she repeatedly tries to shield her own children from 
bearing the burden of politically accused parents. Repeatedly, 
she fails, and yet it is the very power of her maternal commit- 
ment that carries her through this nightmare. Even when she 
can do nothing to shield her son Tang Shuang and daughter 
Tang Dan, Yue manages to overcome her deepening despair 
for the sake of their needs. 

Yue Daiyun's disempowerment as mother starts in 1958 
when she is declared an **enemy of the people.'' Its manifesta- 
tion is that her nursing milk turns sour. She leaves her one- 
month-old son to go to the first criticism meeting directed 
against her personally, and returns with her spirits crushed. 

She tries to preserve this nursing bond against all odds. 
For a while even the political authorities relent by postponing 
her exile out of consideration for the baby's needs. But nature 
fulfills the ravage begun by politics: the son grows weaker 
daily. Yue Daiyun protests that her milk is white and rich and 
nourishing, but the doctors as well as her mother-in-law bring 
evidence to the contrary. It is an outraged mother's voice that 
shouts to us from the page: *'Even a rightist, I thought angrily, 
does not poison her own baby” (p. 51). 

Not willfully, this book adds in retrospect. We now know 
that Yue Daiyun was up against forces greater than her will. In 
the end, she stops nursing. This initial loss of power to nurture 
her child gains momentum throughout the book. She is power- 
less when her barely teenage daughter gets involved with the 
most vulnerable of the Red Guard factions; she is powerless to 
persuade her ten-year-old son not to fight armed battles along- 
side her sister's friends; she is powerless when she finds 
herself pregnant again in the middle of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. She goes ahead with an abortion, all along torn by the 
desire to find some personal solace in the midst of the Red 
Terror. Finally, she is powerless to prevent others from per- 
secuting both children for the sins of their ** criminal" ' parents. 

Her rage at this growing powerlessness to care for her 
children is like a dirge through the text. It reaches its culmina- 
tion in the last months of 1977 as Yue Daiyun tries to persuade, 
bribe, and beg various cadres, first, to send her daughter back 
to Peking from a Heilongjiang military camp, then to get both 
son and daughter admitted to the university. All to no avail. In 
these desperate months Yue Daiyun falsifies her own voice 
most frequently. She will tell anyone anything they ask of her, 
just to help her children. She fabricates stories about herself as 
an opponent of the party and of Chairman Mao, just to pander 
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to cadres that have some power over the fate of Tang Shuang 
and Tang Dan. A woman who had held firmly to her own 
innocence up to that time, Yue Daiyun caves in now. 

But not completely. The very failure of her fabrications 
teaches her to become honest with herself again. Nothing 
works and so she returns to the simple, daily tasks of nurturing: 
cooking for her persecuted husband, providing some quiet for 
her son who continues to study for the examinations. Her hair 
is graying, her spirits remain low, but she is surviving. 

This willful endurance is foreshadowed earlier in Yue 
Daiyun’s narrative. In the winter of 1969, she comes close to 
suicide when the university she had tried to serve in every 
capacity from ardent student to loyal party cadre lies ravaged 
around her. A naked flagpole from 1952 reminds her of her lost 
ideals and of the bleak fate awaiting her children. She wonders 
aloud whether the parents’ deaths might not lift the shadow 
from the children’s lives. She weeps and weeps for herself, her 
children, her nation. ‘‘Finally, I roused myself and headed 
home, knowing that another criticism meeting awaited me that 
evening and that in the meantime I must cook for my children’ 
(p. 249). 


A Revolutionary Intellectual? 


The mother who drags herself home to prepare yet 
another meal for her children in 1969 is no longer the young 


revolutionary who made the fiery speech dedicating the 1952 _ 


flagpole to the president of Beida. Seventeen years of political 
campaigns have sapped her energies and her vision. She has 
been subjected to and witnessed countless humiliations of the 
educated. Their sin: the simple fact that they were heirs to the 
Confucian tradition of ginggao (moral integrity in the face of 
overwhelming power) and that many of them enjoyed the fruits 
of Western culture. Declared ‘‘bourgeois’’ in the decades 
described in this book, they and Yue Daiyun have to forsake 
everything from Beethoven records and Stendhal's The Red 
and the Black to private faith in Mencius’ dictum that ''If you 
have morality then you can oppose a person in power"' (p. 11). 
All this and more is systematically shattered in the course of 
the events this book describes. And yet, the book ends with the 
author rejoining in 1979 the party that had thrown her out two 
decades earlier. Her last words are ‘*... I knew that I had to 
try" (p. 387). 

How are we to make sense of these words? Are we to 
believe or disbelieve them? More importantly, on what basis 
do we accept or reject them? This document leaves no choice 
but to consider the author's faith in communism on its own 
terms. Ít is at once a firm and wavering faith, not unlike that 
which carried other survivors through extreme situations in the 
labor camps of the Soviet Union or through the death camps of 
the Holocaust. 

The origins of Yue Daiyun's faith are conveyed with 
precision in the book. They are both time-bound and transcen- 
dent: Without the intensely patriotic mood of university stu- 
dents in 1948—49, Yue Daiyun's embracing of communism 
would make no sense at all. It was in the last year of a brutal 
civil war, then, that the young woman from Guizhou joined the 
still secret party. For her it provided a sense of community with 
other intellectuals who cast their fate with a New China free of 
the Nationalists and of the Americans. 

Yue Daiyun's sense of community expanded exuberantly 
in the next half decade as she rose in the esteem of her fellow 
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Communists. Two years after joining the party ina o 

she was chosen to be a representative to the 1950 Internationa 
Student Congress in Prague. Her commitment to communisn 
is deepened also by personal contact in 1950 with such party 
luminaries as Peng enen, then hos i of Beijing. Peng had 









chat. The subject of ee conversation was ; Yue Danan 8 
thoughts about the new course on party history fece inau- 
gurated at Beida. She recalls this conversat: p bitterness 
in 1966 as Peng Zhen and other party leaders are ea at to be 
toppled as members of an "'anti-Party, anti-socialist clique 
(p. 149). 










is not to 
indict. Instead, Yue Daiyun is trying to break. f : e 
chain of judgment that began so soon after the 
Communist party's victory on the C "himese main- 
land and continued with relentless fury through 
the Cultural Revolution and after. Her book, like 
FOSC of other survivors, neither “admonishes” 

nor ‘‘condemns” nor ‘‘begs’’ for forgiveness. 


The point of her witnessing act, however, 

















Rather, it simply interrogates. 





The twin questions of what does it mean to be for the party 
and for socialism haunt this entire book. Prom its earliest page. 
we know that Yue Daiyun had doubts about the "need to kil) 
an old, lonely tailor along with landlords in the land reform 
campaign she helped lead in 1951. That doubt is compounded 
by her own condemnation as a rightist in 1958. It spreads Uke a 
cancer during the famine of 1959-60 when the author is in the 
countryside and sees with her own eves the tragic results of 
Official party policy. She tries to make more ¢ positive her report 
on a village she was assigned to study. She distorts wha at she 
sees, but only slightly. The doubt spreads and deepens during 
the Cultural Revolution, reaching a point of no return in 
November 1970. 

The catalyst for her crisis of faith is a road accident that 
kills one of her students and a colleague from the labor camp ir 
Jiangxi, in what Yue believes to have been an avoidable 
tragedy. The proximate cause of the accident is described in 
simple terms: An enthusiastic, inexperienced teacher takes 
charge of a student-faculty outing in the cadre school camp. 
The purpose of the outing is to carry out Chairman Mao's 
orders to re-experience the odyssey of the Long March of the 
1930s. The pilgrimage is to a Communist sanctuary in the 
Jinggang Mountains. The young leader will not postpone the 
pu no matter how nA the gans of ine uinci X je 

















Terror? 2? Why i is this of all Tae called * "Too E Hig ghal 
Because in November 1970 something snapped i irrevocabl 
the heart of this once revolutionary woman. The risking and 





losing of lives for the sake of empty slogans has suddenly 
become not only unforgettable but unforgivable as well. And 
still, her poem commemorating the dead cannot but hide the 
extent of her doubts: ‘‘The words genuinely expressed my 
grief and sense of loss but concealed the questions in my 
heart’ (p. 288). 

Because there was so little time allowed for grief in 1970, 
because questions would have been meaningless if not outright 
criminal had Yue Daiyun voiced them at that time, her ret- 
rospective account mourns and questions all at once. Its 
method, like that of other survivor memoirs, is unadorned 
recounting. Its aim is to show how words came to be weapons 
that hurt, maimed, and in the end killed Yue Daiyun's 
teachers, students, and friends. No details are spared. We read 
about Yue Daiyun herself chasing the hungry, aggressive pigs 
who come to eat her excrement even before she finishes def- 
ecating during the 1950—60 famine winter. We see a party 
secretary with his head in a wastebasket and glue running 
down his legs as Red Guards parade him with the label of class 
enemy slapped on his back. We follow the fate of a former 
Mongolian princess, with half of her head shaven raw pink in 
the punishing yinyang haircut. We take the daily walk across 
shaky planks above parasite-infested water in the Jiangxi labor 
camp. 

This and more is recorded lest generalities about policy 
"mistakes" ' prevail. From the beginning to the end of the book 
Yue Daiyun is asking herself how and why slogans— only 
words really —can suddenly deny the humanity of those 
around her. Once called an ''enemy of the people,’’ a person is 
cast beyond the pale. All injury inflicted then becomes ration- 
alized as righteous punishment. 

Intellectuals in China suffered from such labels more 
often and more harshly than any other group in Chinese soci- 
ety. This, too, Yue Daiyun makes clear through her account of 
ink thrown in the faces of teachers just to bring them down a 
notch, of belts cutting into the flesh of an aged professor, of 
midnight military drills designed especially for the educated, 
who in the eyes of military cadres ''had only one useful 
function, to serve as a model for the workers, peasants, sol- 
diers regarding birth control, for we typically had only one or 
two children in our families" ' (p. 264). 

The cadres, of course, were mocking their highly edu- 
cated inmates, Yue Daiyun, on the other hand, mourns them. 
And yet her memoir is not a glorification of intellectual 
martyrs. Quite the contrary, it details the intellectuals’ own 
petty attacks on one another quite as bitterly as those of others 
upon them. The traditional saying '"'wenren xiangqing'"' 
(literati belittle each other) is borne out over and over again as 
philosophy instructors tear at each other's throats with venom- 
ous words, as the newly appointed president of Beida indicts 
his predecessor without second thoughts about his own vulner- 
ability. 

In fact, if there is one social group that comes out ‘‘pure’’ 
in this account, it is poor peasants like Old Aunt and Old 
Uncle, Yue Daiyun's hosts during her first exile in the country- 
side in 1958—60. This idealization of the lives of the very poor 
and uneducated manual laborers, too, illustrates Yue Daiyun's 
protracted, fruitless effort to flee from the burdens of being a 
political intellectual. 

From the beginning to the end of the book, she remains 
just that — a political intellectual. This identity is as much part 
of her as her love of literature, of her family, of China. The 
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nursing mother who begins the memoir and the seasoned 
former rightist who ends it are but two faces of the same 
political intellectual. One could argue that there was no other 
way to survive in China during the 1950s and 1960s. I don't 
believe that. The proof is in the book itself. 

Yue Daiyun's memoir is a distinctive witnessing act, 
quite unlike that of less seasoned political youth such as Liang 
Heng (author of Son of Revolution) or that of a purely literary 
scholar such as Yang Jian (author of A Cadre School Life). Yue 
Daiyun took the Communist faith to heart earlier and main- 
tained it there longer than these other survivors. 

Her account, then, must be read as a lover's quarrel with 
Chinese communism. It is full of questions about its excesses. 
It also records the many-layered rationalizations used by a 
woman revolutionary to console herself and others. The 
starkest of rationalizations is voiced in a talk with Lao Wu, a 
coal miner accused of plotting against Mao's self-chosen suc- 
cessor, Lin Biao. In the course of a furtive conversation, Yue 
Daiyun whispers to Lao Wu: ''Sometimes you cannot help 
what happens to you.’’ Likening herself to a piece of bark 
"peeled off from the main trunk of the Party,” she tells her 
friend: ‘‘It is inevitable for some healthy tissue to be excised 
along with a cancerous growth. Like me,” she continued, 
"*you are a piece of that healthy tissue which has been cut away 
and sacrificed for the revolution'' (p. 248). 

This surgical metaphor reveals the true believer inside the 
doubt-torn Communist. To be sure, the trials endured by Yue 
Daiyun, Lao Wu, and others strain the credibility of this 
explanation even in the author's own eyes. And yet she con- 
cludes her memoir with the account of her rehabilitation and 
her decision to rejoin the party. 

Many Western readers will find it hard to understand her 
decision. Our history has not been dominated by the metaphors 
of barkless trees, or misshapen, cancerous bodies. The closest 
historical parallels that we can find are the Holocaust and 
Stalin's labor camps. These help us understand the predica- 
ment of Chinese survivors, but they also blind us to the speci- 
ficity of their experience. The determination of Chinese in- 
tellectuals of Yue Daiyun's generation to do something for 
their backward, ravaged land is hard for us to fathom now, four 
decades after the Chinese civil war. And yet it was this war- 
bred patriotism that kept these middle-aged intellectuals alive 
and humane through campaigns meant to destroy the last shred 
of their self-esteem. It is this patriotism that lies at the heart of 
To the Storm. 

Yue Daiyun's last words need not baffle us so much. 
When she writes *‘I knew that I had to try,” she is voicing her 
generation's conscience. She is not forgetting the revolution's 
surgical errors, only forgiving some. Forgiveness and remem- 
brance are inseparable for the woman who sits at the receiving 
end of the table in the fall of 1979. Unlike the party cadre on 
the other side, she insists on telling us how the Revolution of 
1949 harmed as well as inspired the young people of China. 
Her memories now spoken require us to listen. The experi- 
ences of Chinese intellectuals like Yue Daiyun can never 
again—-even for us— be part of an exotic or unknown past. 
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The American women’s missionary movement has been well as the Congregational and Methodist Episcopal mission 
called the greatest new development in nineteenth century board papers, illuminates, as can few other sources, the- 
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than in either the social reform or women's rights movements. development of late Victorian American female c ulture within 
Jane Hunter’s The Gospel of Gentility: American Women a gender-stratified society such as China, and second, ih 
Missionaries in Turn-of-the-Century China is the most com- influence of this female culture on Sino-American relation 
prehensive treatment of American missionary women in China Much of the work is devoted to the fascinating life 
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culture apart from the male culture usually considered norma- 
tive adds an important new conceptual development in Ameri- 
can history. 

For sinologists, diplomatic historians, and missiologists, 
however, the second major theme is of greater significance— 
the influence of this female culture on Sino-American rela- 
tions. Were American women's relationships with the Chinese 
significantly different from American men's relations, or 
much the same? Did American women support United States 
government policy in Asia, either blindly or critically, or did 
women, as the powerless ''Other,"' basically identify with 
Chinese nationalistic strivings? The impact of female experi- 
ence and female consciousness on America's China policy and 
on the Chinese response to the Americans represents a further 
conceptual development of women's history and, ultimately, 
the ‘‘new universal history, to use Lerner’s terms again. 

The strength of Jane Hunter's book lies in her nuanced 
discussion of women missionaries’ culture—their religion, 
nationalism, sexuality, homelife, etc.— and its interaction 
with the Chinese women's culture as well as the dominant 
male cultures of Chinese men, missionary men, and both 
national governments. At the same time, Hunter's very aware- 
ness of the complexities of the issues makes for a lack of clarity 
in her formulation of both the questions and the answers. 

This tentative approach runs throughout Hunter's other- 
wise excellent interweaving of Western colonialism and mis- 
sionary work for Chinese women. By book's end, the reader 
sees in the missionary woman, her home, patterns of childrear- 
ing, friendships, and religious-social service, some emotional 
elements of American diplomatic and military policies. Even 
the chapter titles, such as "Domestic Empire" ' and "Imperial 
Evangelism,'' suggest that the wealth of material documents 
about women's home life and work among Chinese women— 
missionary women's work— was both a defense against the 
alien culture around them and an offensive in the battle for 
China's Western transformation. Their highly sentimentalized 
personal relationships with Chinese women were a strategy for 
the nation's Christian conversion. Chinese women's emo- 
tional dependency on missionary women fostered by such 
intimate evangelism paralleled China's political and economic 
dependency on the West. Hunter has portrayed the late Victo- 
rian, feminized American culture as a strategy for China's 
national conversion to Christianity. This "Gospel of Gentil- 
ity" is the basis for missionary women's impact on Sino- 
American governmental relations. 

Nowhere does Hunter explicitly argue that such elements 
are a psychological component of imperialism, that the way 
missionary women relate to the Chinese women, bring up their 
sons, support their husbands, or inform their American con- 
gregations may have contributed to the shaping of American 
policy abroad. U.S. political leaders and the American public 
clearly saw a link between women missionaries and U.S. 
governmental policy after the turn of the century, assuming the 
traditional moral force of American women would limit the 
military excesses of other imperial powers in China, as the 
U.S. government attempted to do through our Open Door 
policy. Hunter recognizes that this ‘‘shared posture of national 
righteousness undermined missionary women's moral 
claims. Yet by labeling as ''meaningful coincidence’’ the 
closeness of national and missionary interests in the early 
twentieth century, Hunter stops short of suggesting a causal 
relationship between missionary women's work and American 
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policy in China. 

While it is unlikely that any specific U.S. policy decisions 
can be directly attributed to the work of missionary women, 
Hunter's study of the Methodist Episcopal and Congregational 
sources corroborates Presbyterian and Southern Baptist publi- 
cations, the private papers of Anna Seward Pruitt, and in- 
terviews with Ida Pruitt in suggesting that the link is more than 
a "meaningful coincidence.’’ Women missionaries’ writings 
significantly influenced American churches' views on foreign 
policy. More often than not they supported Western military, 


This alliance between missionary men and women 
in the interests of Western empire contradicted the 
original premise of missionary women's work 
among Chinese women. A major premise of 
“women’s work for women” was the view which 
evolved in nineteenth century America of a biolo- 
gically and spiritually based universal woman- 
hood. Oriental women are ‘‘of a piece with our- 
selves,” wrote spokeswoman for women mission- 
aries, Helen Barrett Montgomery. “The pure reli- 
gion of Jesus is emancipatory for women... 
Christian women are equal, free, educated and 
have the right to their own persons . .. Women do 
come to their rights in exact proportion as Chris- 
tian ideals become dominant." 


political, and economic dominance in China, encouraged 
Chinese psychological dependency on the West, and even 
approved of China's military defeat during the first Sino- 
Japanese War and the Boxer Rebellion as being *'for her own 
good." Anna Pruitt’s pride in her nation’s new overseas re- 
sponsibilities at the dawn of a new century was expressed 
through American flag napkin rings, lapel buttons, and general 
patriotic excess. Anna Pruittt and many other missionary 
women's support for China during the second war with Japan 
was for the Western-oriented Methodist convert Chiang K 'ai- 
shek, not for an independent or Soviet-leaning nation. 

Hunter somewhat offsets this ‘‘imperialistic evange- 
lism” of missionary women by suggesting that missionary 
women's interests as women served to ''at least temporarily, 
ally missionary women with Asia, itself." Referring to Ed- 
ward Said, Pearl Buck, and Han Su-yin's analyses of the 
metaphor of Western white man's sexual possession of a femi- 
nine, brown, ''supine East," Hunter observes that Western 
women, like Asian countries, ‘‘both felt... the threat which 
Western masculine authority posed to their autonomy. '? Ob- 
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"The happiest person," 1919: Lucy Mead felt that she had failed at many 
endeavors at home but had been successful in China. In this photo she is with 
two former mission school students, Chen Jen-tz'u and Hsu Chih-chieh, in 
Peking. [The photo is from p. 224 of The Gospel of Gentility, and was 
originally from the Lucy Mead folder, ABCFM pictures, courtesy of Hough- 
ton Library, Harvard University.) 


jectively, Western women and Asian countries shared the 
common interests of the powerless ''Other.'' Yet in the end, 
Western women's interests were better served by allying them- 
selves with Western men's power as colonialists. Hunter has 
included some remarkable quotations showing missionary 
women's delight and exhilaration with their new-found au- 
thority over both male and female Chinese, who were more 
vulnerable and psychologically dependent than themselves. 
Exclaimed Alice Brethorst, *‘Oh, they are a wonderful race! 
One just can’t help loving them. ``” 

This alliance between missionary men and women in the 
interests of Western empire contradicted the original premise 
of missionary women's work among Chinese women. A major 
premise of **women's work for women'' was the view which 
evolved in nineteenth century America of a biologically and 
spiritually based universal womanhood. Oriental women are 
"*of a piece with ourselves," wrote spokeswoman for women 
missionaries, Helen Barrett Montgomery. **The pure religion 
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cations were written by the leaders among missionary women. 
Anna Pruitt’s daughter, Ida, insisted that most missionary 
women stayed home and kept house, just as they would in the 
American Midwest. " Their influence probably reinforced the 
traditional messages of the more articulate missionary women. 

Beyond the questions of sources, intent, and ideology of 
the women missionaries lies the question of the effect on 
Chinese men of missionary women's work for women. The 
very success of missionaries’ reforms on behalf of Chinese 
women threatened the patriarchal Confucian power structure. 
Hunter does not discuss the full implications of the Chinese 
male reaction to Western missionary women’s work among 
their women, or missionary efforts to tone down the *'femi- 
nist" message in order to win over the men of China for 
Christianity. 

Chinese men of all social classes reacted against mis- 
sionary women's activities. One old peasant reacted to the idea 
of educating women by putting glasses on his cow and suggest- 
ing she attend school. Other reactions were not as comical: 
village men sometimes took joint action against the ''she- 
devils’’ who challenged their most basic values, embodied in 
women's position within the Confucian order; women con- 
verts to Christianity were sometimes turned out on the street to 
"die a martyr's death.’ There were even cases of beatings of 
elderly Christian converts." 

In 1872 a Chinese government circular demanded eight 
changes in the existing treaties, two of which involved missio- 
nary women and the religious education of Chinese females: 
(#1): "Female teachers and consequently female schools to be 
done away with, as interfering with the peace and retirement of 
Chinese social life"; (#7): "No women to be allowed to 
attend foreign religious services, and female missionaries to 
go home or at least to desist from work. `’ " The circular did not 
demand the destruction of missionary boys' schools or prohibit 
Chinese men from attending foreign religious services. The 
Chinese government, like the village Mandarins and peasants, 
felt particularly threatened by Christian work among women. 

In order to further the overall mission goal of national 
conversion, the missionary women by late century were care- 
ful to emphasize the non-threatening nature of their work 
among the women. Traditional Chinese feminine domestic 
roles, behavior, and attitudes came to be viewed as consistent 
with the American women's goal of ‘pure womanhood'' and 
were therefore reinforced, In the words of Anna Seward Pruitt, 
‘| fear [the Chinese] may have reason to think that a heathen 
daughter-in-law is more ‘biddable’ and easily managed than a 
Christian one. I hope our Christian schools may do better than 
teach the girls that they are to have their own way regardless of 


10. My interviews with Ida Pruitt during the years 1979-1984 in Philadelphia 
are enumerated in my dissertation, Missionary Mother and Radical Daughter: 
Anna and Ida Pruitt in China, 1887-1939 (Temple University, 1984). Her 
perspective on missionary women was expressed many times throughout the 
period. 


li. Montgomery, p. 91. Annual Report of the Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Presbyterian Church, 1899, p. 13. Anna Seward Pruitt letter to 
parents, 30 Sept. 1897. Pruitt, Up From Zero in North China (Nashville: 
Broadman Press, 1939), p. 421. Harriet Newell Noyes, True Light Seminary, 
7572-1917 (n.p.: Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, n.d.), p. 205. 

12. Annual Report, Presbyterian Church U.S.A., Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, (1872), p. 80. 
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mothers-in-law and husbands.” * 

Female opportunities in the public sphere, as teachers, 
doctors, and the like, were considered temporary employment 
before marriage. Medical and educational careers for women 
were evaluated in feminine domestic terms as a force for 
evangelism, rather than in socioeconomic terms as a force for 
women's autonomy. Female doctors were praised not for their 
healing skills but for demonstrating selfless Christian love 
beyond the limits of missionary mothers, who were burdened 
by the responsibilities of their own children. The modern 
mission hospital perfected what the ‘‘real Christian home"' 
achieved only imperfectly: cleanliness, nutrition, orderliness, 
and beauty. Women doctors were not praised as models of 
economically self-sufficient women but as sacrificial ladies. 
Their delicate walk impressed some missionary women more 
than the obvious intelligence and strength of character these 
women must have had to challenge the male-dominated West- 
ern medical system. Missionaries promised Chinese women 
that if they adopted this sacrificial, patient, ‘‘feminine’’ per- 
sonality type, Chinese men would grant them their freedom.“ 


Chinese men of all social classes reacted against 
missionary women's activities. One old peasant 
reacted to the idea of educating women by putting 
glasses on his cow and suggesting she attend 
school. Other reactions were not as comical: vil- 
lage men sometimes took joint action against the 
“‘she-devils’’ who challenged their most basic 
values, embodied in women's position within the 
Confucian order; women converts to Christianity 
were sometimes turned out on the street to ‘‘die a 
martyr's death.” There were even cases of beat- 
ings of elderly Christian converts. 


In schools, as in medicine, missionary women empha- 
sized the behavioral and attitudinal remaking of the Chinese 
girls into sweet, tractable Christian wives. Even progressive 
educators such as Luella Miner who advocated the equal edu- 
cation of males and females recognized that the ultimate goal 
of Chinese girls’ education was to become responsible wives 
and mothers. ''Surely it is a mistake if we educate them above 
their position so that instead of making them useful wives to 
our Christians, they are too proud to help in the work of the 
home.'' ^ 

This is not to deny the contributions which missionary 





13. Anna Pruitt letter, | Dec. 1895. 
14. Montgomery, pp. 132-34. 


I5. China Centenary Missionary Conference Records, 5 Ap.—8 May, 1907, 
(Shanghai: n.p., 1907) pp. 162+, 172-73, 577. 











institutions, reforms, and personal examples made to Chinese 
women’s betterment. Christian schools in particular rein- 
"forced the Chinese reformers’ efforts to raise Chinese wom- 
en's social position. Women educated in Christian mission 
- schools often used their training toward the elevation of their 
sex and their nation. Hunter gives much of the credit to 
Chinese women themselves rather than to missionary women. 
Individual Chinese women "put missionary offerings to their 
own uses and retained independence from missionary as well 
as Chinese social expectations." ^ Hunter's point is well- 
-. taken. She realizes that these were largely women of the urban 
. gentry, whose fathers and husbands sent them to the mission 
- schools to learn English after the Boxer Rebellion in 1900. 
- Missionaries, frustrated with the low rate of Christian conver- 
- sion in China, preferred to work among this class in hopes of 
. greater national influence. However, the large majority of 
Christian converts remained from the poorest, most marginal 
groups in Chinese society. These groups, Christianized or not, 
were little affected by social reform efforts. 
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Late nineteenth century missionaries took an 
active leadership in the establishment of schools 
and medical clinics which in the twentieth century 
developed into some of China's best educational 
and medical institutions. Missionaries actively 
fought many Chinese social customs that were 
clearly oppressive to women. Ancestor worship, 
footbinding, child marriage, and female infanti- 
cide come readily to mind. But this social elevation 
of Chinese women was no more feminist, in the 
sense of socioeconomic and political equality be- 
tween the sexes, than was the ideology of a univer- 
sal womanhood liberated by Christianity. 
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| Hunter addresses the question of poor country women's 
-reactions to Christianity. Missionary women's basic premise 
that downtrodden Buddhist women would respond to a univer- 
^ sal Christian religion apparently had some validity; many 

social outcasts and misfits found comfort from Christian mis- 
gion communities, if not from Christian theology. But even 
«combined with economic and social incentives, Christianity's 
universalistic theology was inadequate to convert substantial 
-numbers of poor Chinese women. 

|J American women missionaries’ goal of freeing Chinese 
women from ‘‘evil male heathenism’’ through Christianity 
and social reform contradicted the overall missionary goal of 
converting the nation of ‘tevil heathen men." Missionary 
thetoric of pure Christian womenhood, social reforms, and the 
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missionary women's own example all threatened Chinese 
male privilege and, by extension, the goa! of national comver- 
sion. Hunter's well-drawn picture of the positive ch : 
> women, WHILE 



























spiritual bond between women underlay their reforms o 
half of ‘‘heathen’’ women. Some of these reforms ciearty 


change, was seen as the ultimate way to liberation. 

Hunter seems to miss the irony that thus fundamen 
weak premise of ‘‘women’s work for women ` fed to Chir 
women's inferior position to American missionary wo 
well as to Chinese (and American) men. Beneath 
sisterly unity festered a sense of unbreachabi 
based on more than the colonial inequalities which Hunt 
describes. Anna Pruitt candidly expresses | 
some personal letters but not in her published articles." The 
sense of insurmountable differences made women such as 
Anna feel lonely, bitter, and resentful toward the Chinese 
women, and desperate for the company of other Western 
women. The sacrifice of their own mental and physical health, 
and the very lives of their children — none of which Hunter 
emphasizes enough—furthered their (never fully acknowl- 
edged) disillusionment with the power of a universal Christian 
womanhood to overcome differences, save souls, and convert 
a nation. 

These failures left American Christian women with no 
other model of power than the hierarchical coloniai-racial 
class structure. Hunter shows how readily missionary women 
took on colonial privileges within China, perceptively baking 
American women's imperial concerns to a sense of inferiority 
to British women. American women's feelings of inferiority 
were overcome by their domination of Chinese women, When 
Chinese women converts expressed their emotional, social. 
and financial dependency on the missionary community in 
terms of reverential loyalty to particular missionary women. 
the missionary women's bitterness as seen in the private. 
unpublished correspondence chang d to the exhilaration de- 
scribed by Hunter. This reinforcement of Chinese women s 
subordination, in the name of pure Christian womanhood, is 2 
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women through their own lifestyles. Clearly, howe 
missionary women's materials reflect diverse and contradic 
tory messages about missionary women and their impact on the 
Chinese — not surprising for a movement the size of the : ; 
missionaries’ work for women in a nation in the throes of socia 
revolution. 








17. Hunter, p. 252, 255, 

18. Anna Pruitt letters 1894-1899, itemized int 
correspondence will be available through the Schiesinges 
History of Women in America. 








As the Chinese political situation became increasingly 
polarized during the 1920s and 1930s, the missionaries’ di- 
lemma of working with or against the Chinese power structure 
was shared by other Western reformers. Ultimately, most 
Westerners—- missionaries, secular reformers, and govern- 
ment officials— supported Chiang Kai-shek as the best hope 
for U.S. governmental and Christian influence. There were a 
few who questioned the wisdom of supporting the Christian 
generalissimo, and in various ways they worked to create new 
alternatives for China. However, most Westerners supported 
Chiang in the end. After his conversion to Methodism, mis- 
sionaries in particular were optimistic about cooperating with 
the Chinese government to reach their Christian goals. Few of 
the alternatives which the Social Gospel and ‘‘feminist’’ mis- 
sionaries promoted remained in Chiang's neo-conservatism, 
which took on a particularly anti-feminist tone as the Com- 
munists attempted to organize Chinese women. Hunter's anal- 
ysis of An Amazon in Cathay, written in 1912 by Ida Kahn 
(Kang Zheng), is a good example of the rejection of a radical 
female revolutionary alternative in favor of a traditional image 
of womanly service based on self-abnegation and submission. 

Hunter's The Gospel of Gentility does not attempt to take 
on the wider implications of missionary women's work with 
Chinese women. Its intent is to open up new areas of serious 
inquiry in the history of American women and the history of 
Sino-American relations. The work of integration, reinterpre- 
tation, and synthesis remains to be done, and additional ques- 
tions arise from Hunter's work: What denominational differ- 
ences did missionaries show through their relationships, in- 
stitutions, and publications? How were missionary women 
affected by Chinese women and society? Did any of the 
Chinese women's own religious ideas rub off on missionary 
women? What generational differences did missionary women 
show? Was the impact of missionary women on American 
congregations significantly different from that of missionary 
men? Despite Hunter's interesting speculations about Ameri- 
can women's "'culture of feeling" vs. Chinese women's ‘‘cul- 
ture of role,” one of the most important of all questions, the 
Chinese women's reactions to these foreign women, will re- 
main unanswered since the vast majority of converts were 
illiterate peasant women. Can we nonetheless correct the im- 
balance in our sources by supplementing the missionary mate- 
rials with Chinese language reports of women and girl stu- 
dents? Hunter's work has only begun the task of adding the 
Chinese woman's voice to that of the missionaries. But by 
making audible the voice of missionary women themselves, 
she has done a great deal. * 
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Review Essay 


by Eddie J. Girdner 


The increased emphasis being placed upon investments 
by multinational corporations in India, as a central feature of 
the economic policy of Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, raises 
serious concerns in the wake of the December 1984 Union 
. Carbide pesticide plant disaster. The Indian government has 
aunched an ambitious program to acquire new technology 
rom the West, based upon a memorandum of understanding 
oncluded with the United States in 1985 which provides for 
he transfer of selected high technology. Many of these new 
"industries will produce massive amounts of highly toxic chem- 
-icals. The critical question is whether multinationals and the 
|! Indian government will act in the future to insure public safety, 
especially for workers and their families. 
| Far from living in self-sufficient and spiritually uplifting 
village republics, as Mahatma Gandhi envisioned, industrial 
| workers in India today often epitomize the poverty and degra- 
dation that accompanies Third World industrialization. Al- 
hough small-scale and cottage industries continue to occupy 
an important place in the Indian economy, large-scale indus- 
rialization is proceeding rapidly, producing massive slums 
~ such as those where the majority of the victims lived in Bhopal. 
` Behind the Poison Cloud is a powerful account of the 
Bhopal disaster. Larry Everest seeks to account for the accident 
in terms of a larger theoretical framework. He suggests that the 
- "root causes are to be found... in the overall relationship 
between the industrialized . . countries and the Third World, a 
relationship characterized by the domination of the former over 
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the latter" (p. 20). Everest sharply criticizes the Western media 
for creating the impression that the fundamental causes of the 
accident lay in the technological backwardness of India and | 

the lack of a technological culture, thus nde d the blame opor 



















sufficient to term the accident a “massacre” and a" 
Everest’s account points to the inadequate techni ucal design 

of the plant, responsibility for which, he believes, caret 

back to Union Carbide headquarters in Danbury 


design of the plant allowed the storage tank conta 
isocyanate to be contaminated with water, setting 
chemical reaction. He also shows how inadequate the Dix 
plant’s safety devices were in containing the runaway reactor 
that occurred. Moreover, efforts to reduce costs left key prn 
features inoperable. 

The description is lucid and one feels the sense o oe dies ical 
and hopelessness that pervaded the workers color 
ghastly chaos in the streets of the city on the tern! ght wher 
thousands perished. Everest has highlighted another aspect o 
the tragedy that is not widely discussed in the American press. It 
now seems clear that a large proportion of the victims died of 
cyanide poisoning, as a result of the reaction which occ cured in 
the tank, rather mn Pon dh Sarya boul 










the accident and its ; “efforts to R opt | 
preserve the country's links with foreign capital" (p. 17). He 


from the nature of Green Revolution technology itself. The wide 
disparities in regional development call for courage and the 
political will of policymakers on the national level to challenge 
powerful rural elites in order to shift agricultural inputs to 
impoverished areas. Everest has not dealt with this aspect of the 
problem. 

Everest’s sharply stated and highly controversial theses, 
although oversimplified, are argued convincingly. This book 
should stimulate interest and debate among students on issues of 
Third World industrialization and environmental degradation. 
While brief, the book is well researched, drawing from a wide 
range of sources including an extended visit to Bhopal and 
numerous personal interviews. It provides the single most ac- 
cessible account of the accident for the general reader, and it 
would be excellent for supplementary reading in undergraduate 
courses on environmental and global issues. 

The Bhopal Tragedy by Morehouse and Subramaniam is a 
different kind of book but equally important. While Everest tells 
us what happened and why, this book seeks to go further and tell 
us what can be done about it. The authors have attempted to 
arrive at authoritative estimates of the number of casualties. 
criticizes both Union Carbide and the Indian government for This is important, given the large volume of erroneous informa- 
attempting to reach an out-of-court settlement of the suits filed tion on Bhopal which has appeared in the press. 
against Union Carbide in order to avoid the damaging evidence 
which is likely to emerge from lengthy court proceedings (p. 

The large-scale production of agricultural pesticides in 
India is closely linked to the Green Revolution, and Everest 
devotes one chapter to its impact. He emphasizes that technol- 





A slum district near the Union Carbide plant in Bhopal* 


Behind the Poison Cloud is important reading for 


ogy imported from the West is not ''neutral' but rather yore — ned with apnd onmental tp 
"strengthens the... economic and political domination that and industrial safety, both in the U.S. and in the 
prevails between developed countries... and its Third World Third World. Hopefully the work of the Citizen's 
purchasers." Imported technology, he says, “‘creates new Commission on Bhopal in The Bhopal Tragedy 


forms of oppression'' and ''perpetuates... poverty and mis- 
ery’ (p. 108). He points out that the benefits of the Green 
Revolution were largely skewed in favor of the larger farmers 


will help increase public pressure on governments 
to increase regulation of hazardous industries. 


with more land and capital. Substantial sections of the country Unfortunately, Sufrin's book is largely impres- 
remain semi-feudal while the bulk of inputs continue to be sionistic and does little to advance one's under- 
alloted to Green Revolution areas, exacerbating the great re- standing of the accident and the larger issues 
gional disparity in agricultural development.' The increasing involved. 


rural poverty in underdeveloped areas accelerates urban migra- 
tion. Productivity has more than doubled in Punjab, for exam- 
ple, while whole sections of the country have been virtually —————————————— 
ignored. Moreover, distribution is inadequate. The great abun- 
dance of food often does not reach the hungry. Everest's criti- 
cism of the heavy and indiscriminate use of pesticides in India is 
also highly relevant. The use of pesticides has risen from 2,000 
tons per year in the 1950s to 72,000 tons in 1983-84. An 


Of particular interest is the section which seeks to come to 
terms with what would constitute justice for the Bhopal victims. 
The authors point out that 


alarming number of farm workers in the Third World die of The Nuremberg trials after the Second World War clearly estab- 
pesticide poisoning, and the level of accumulated DDT in the lished the principle that those who kill, maim, or otherwise victimize 
body tissue of the average Indian is the highest in the world. innocent people have committed crimes against humanity and can be 

It remains a relevant question, however, as to what extent held accountable for those crimes not only under the laws of indi- 
these difficulties stem from a failure of policy in the adaptation vidual states but also under international law as created by the human 


community as a whole. Justice for the Bhopal victims demands 


of Green Revolution technology to India's needs, rather than nothing less in this, the worst industrial disaster in history (p. 52). 


In Bhopal, justice would consist of immediate relief in- 
cluding adequate nutrition, health care, housing, rehabilitation, 
and suitable employment for those able to work. Secondly, 





*From Ampo (Tokyo), Vol. 17, No. 2(1985), p. 61. 


I. A similar thesis is advanced in K. Subbarao, ''State Policies and Regional lost by the victims compensation for losses to date and into the 
Disparity in Indian Agriculture," Devel hange, 16:4 ( 1985), pp. F : : 5 

I2 e———— — PH PPSPUMUN TIPPS, p future, damages beyond actual compensation, accountability 
2. The Statesman Weekly, 29 Dec. 1984, p. 12. for those responsible, and finally, punishment of those respon- 


sible. Thirdly, according to the authors, investigations should 
74 
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reparations to the victims would include restitution of what was«« 













be conducted to determine what really happened and the cause. 
` Fourthly, public education should serve to improve public 
. awareness and pressure for change. The Citizen's Commission 
. on Bhopal has included an itemized account of economic losses, 
relief requirements, and restitution for the Bhopal victims (pp. 
62—64). It is estimated that economic losses alone amount to 
$4.1 billion, and non-economic losses for pain and suffering 


"meaningful and enforceable international standards for haz- 
ardous industries where the risk of catastrophic disaster is 
| present" ' (p. 72). 

The book also summarizes the proceedings of the 1985 
. conference in Newark, New Jersey on the theme ** After Bhopal: 
An Accident Waiting to Happen?’’ The prognosis presented 
here is decidedly pessimistic, leading to the consensus that 
many chemical plants around the world are time bombs— 
potential Bhopals waiting to happen. 

Concerned with stimulating activism, the authors include 


Bhopal has been the great public response to the accident, and 
the authors feel that herein lies much promise for the future, in 
-spite of the Western press, which has largely fallen silent on the 
_ Issue. Indicative of this enormous response is the listing of the 
* names and addresses of many citizens’ groups around the world 
_ working on responses to Bhopal. The work taken up by the 
*- Commission is extremely important as a public service and 

citizen lobby. This is the first of a series of reports planned by 

the Commission. 

Sidney C. Sufrin's Bhopal: Its Setting, Responsibility and 

Challenge is disappointing as only three of the six chapters deal 
. directly with Bhopal. The other interspersed chapters are previ- 
ously written articles only indirectly related to Bhopal. Rushed 
- into print shortly after the accident, the book lacks the necessary 
-research to adequately understand the details of the accident. 
There are no footnotes, the book being based primarily upon the 
_ author's impressions gained from reading U.S. newspapers and 
his experience as an economist. 
While Sufrin concludes that there was negligence on the 
| part of Union Carbide (India) Ltd., the parent company in the 
. United States, and the Indian government (pp. 68—69), he goes 
-to great lengths to emphasize that "health and safety within and 
outside the plant are... explicit responsibilities of the govern- 
- ment" ' (p. 61). Sufrin finds it curious and unfair that so much of 
- the blame has fallen upon the American company (p. 27). 
Overall, Sufrin's analysis places him in a very different 
. ideological camp from Everest. For Everest, U.S. multinational 
investment in India is imperialistic, while Sufrin emphasizes 
that India wants and needs U.S. investment ''because it wants a 
higher standard for its people” (pp. 59, 73). Sufrin believes that 
such investment results in a better life for Indians and that 
insecticides have made possible a ''healthy agriculture" (p. 6). 
Everest, on the other hand, sees foreign investment by multina- 
tionals as exploitative and poverty-producing, and he believes 
the long-term extensive use of insecticides is eventually harmful. 
Sufrin’s interpretation of the accident presents the point of 
view which Everest sharply criticizes and which largely tends to 
blame the victims for the accident. While American technology 
Is sought in India, Sufrin writes, its successful transfer places a 
severe strain upon the "resources, ideology and skills of a 
developing country" (p. 6). Western workers grow up im- 
ersed in a mechanized society which has instilled a cause and 
1 ect ideology.” and this technological rationality is useful in 




























. amount to $15—20 billion. A goal is the establishment of 


an "agenda for citizen action." The most hopeful outcome of 


BE TC 


running a factory (pp. ae 30). India, on the other hand, “‘hecks 
a trained labor force," a "depth of skilled mana; 
workers lack the ` mátter-of- fact ideology which 
in an industrial setting." This is a ` isk) 
29-30), Sufrin characterizes the Bhopal « 
discipline and responsibility, and as being devoi a g of "e 
and imagination" ' (p. 34). 

While Everest argues that the head DP 
directly responsible for the faulty desig: 
believes that decision making was ' diffuse” e" ip. i 
of a lack of communication between the head 
and believes the great "psychological distance’ 
officials in the Danbury office to believe th 
happen in Bhopal. At one point, he refers to Un 
(India) Ltd. as the "'perpetrator of the act" ip. | 
however, does not back up his statements with any. documen ia 
tion. Everest's account, based upon his in-depth rese 
clearly seems to more closely describe the actual situation. 

In conclusion, both Everest’s and Sufrin s 
balance and tend to oversimplify the comp 
involved. Everest tends to overlook the fatum 
government and plant management to insu 2 
though his account reveals many irregularities 
other hand, assumes that Union Carbide (india) 

Indian government are ultimately responsible for r the accider 
even though he presents little evidence to support this Pc His 
defense of Union Carbide and the Danbury office overlo dide the 
large responsibility of the company to insure safety in its 

seas operations. 

Behind the Poison Cloud is important reading lor everyone 
concerned with environmental issues and industrial s safety, both 
in the U.S. and in the Third World. Hopefully the wo rk of the 
Citizen's Commission on Bhopal in The Bhopal 7 ragedy \ will 
help increase public pressure on governments to inc Tease reg 
lation of hazardous industries. Unfortunately, Suirin’s boo ki iS 
largely impressionistic and does little to advance one's under- 
standing of the accident and the larger issues involved. 
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Books to Review 


The following review copies have arrived at the office of the 
Bulletin. /f you are interested in reviewing one or more of 
them, write to Bill Doub, BCAS, P.O. Box R, Berthoud, 
Colorado 80513. This brief list contains only books that have 
arrived since the last issue. Please refer to the list in the 
previous issue as well for other books currently available from 
BCAS. Reviews of important works not listed here will be 
equally welcome. 


Thomas P. Fenton and Mary J. Heffron (eds.), Asia and the Pacific: A 
Directory of Resources (London: Zed Books Ltd.. 1986). 


Southeast Asia 


E. San Juan, Crisis in the Philippines: The Making of a Revolution (South 
Hadley, MA: Bergin and Garvey Publishers, Inc., 1986). 


South Asia 


Alexandra George, Social Ferment in India (London and Atlantic Highlands, 
NI: The Athlone Press, 1986). 

S. Cromwell Crawford. Ram Mohan Roy: Social, Political, and Religious 
Reform in I9th Century India (New York. NY: Paragon House Publishers, 
1987). First published in 1984 by Gulab Varizani for Arnold-Heinemann 
Publishers (India). 


Northeast Asia 


Mikiso Hane. Modern Japan: A Historical Survey (Boulder, CO and London: 
Westview Press, 1987). 

Sharon H. Nolte, Liberalism in Modern Japan: Ishibashi Tanzan and His 
Teachers, 1905-1960 (Berkeley, Los Angeles, and London: University of 
California Press, 1987). 


East Asia 


Alvyn J. Austin, Saving China: Canadian Missionaries in the Middle King- 
dom, 1888-1959 (Toronto, Buffalo, and London: University of Toronto 
Press, 1986). 

Kang Chao, Man and Land in Chinese History: An Economic Analysis 
(Stanford. CA: California University Press, 1986). | 

Lillian Craig Harris and Robert L. Worden (eds.), Chína and the Third World: 
Champion or Challenger? (Dover, MA: Auburn House Publishing Com- 
pany, 1986). 

Y. Y, Kueh, Economic Planning and Local Mobilization in Post-Mao China 
(London: Contemporary China Institute, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London, 1985). 

Franz Michael, China Through the Ages: History of a Civilization (Boulder 
and London: Westview Press, 1986). 

Andrew J. Nathan, Chinese Democracy (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1985). 

Dwight H. Perkins, China: Asia's Next Economic Miracle? (Seattle and 
London: University of Washington Press, 1986). 

Stuart R. Schram, /deology and Policy in China Since the Third Plenum, 
1978-84 (London: Contemporary China Institute, School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London, 1984). 
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* Latin American Perspectives has in its short lifetime acquired an eminent reputation 
among Latin Americanists both in the United States and in Latin America. It fills an 
intricate gap in our knowledge of this area which is not currently covered by other 
journals. | have long subscribed to this Journal and also urged my students to do so. 
l have also used several of the special issues in my classes.” 





Helen L Safa, University of Florida 
President, Latin American Studies Association 


LATIN 
AMERICAN 
PERSPECTIVES 


A Journal on Capitalism and Socialism 


LAP is the leading progressive journal on Latin America, and publishes 
more work of Latin American scholars than any other North American 
journal. 
LAP is not afraid to publish the controversial, the left of center, the revolu- 
tionary voices active in Latin American scholarship—voices that otherwise 
might not be heard. in Latin America itself, LAP is one of the most widely 
read journals to come out of the United States. 
LAP provides a clear, multidimensional look at Latin America. Š 
8 economics--and the study of the moral, political, and social desirability of & 
economic policies a 
W political science -and the patterns of social action that undertie the operation of 
nations, the struggle for power, the conduct and misconduct of governments 
B international relations-—particularly as they affect the nationgiistic movements 
and internal problerns of Latin American countries 
2 shdosophy—theoretical, and applied to the hard realities of developing nations 
W history—a critical view, with inside views of history in the making 
@ sociology. geography, anthropology, even literature .. . the personal, poetic 
comments of activists and revolutionary scholars 


"As a journalist, | work to try to increase public awareness and understanding of Latin 
America. In this process, | rely on Latin American Perspectives . . . to stimulate my 
ideas and provide valuable information often unavailable elsewhere.” 

Stephen Kinzer, The New York Times 
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1986: Volume 18, Numbers 1-4 





Vol. 18, No, i/Jan.-Mar., 1986 


"Yuki Tanaka: "Nuclear Power Plant Gypsies in High-Tech 
Society" 

Kyoko Selden: "Hayashi Kvoko's "Two Grave Markers 
(Futari no bohyoY translation 

Tim Wright: “Imperialism and the Chinese Economy: A 
Methodological Critique of the Debate" 

Kjeld Erik Brodsgaard: "State, Party, and Economy in the 
Transition to Socialism in China: The Transition to So- 
cialism in China, Mark Seiden and Victor Lippit, eds; 
State and Society in Contemporary China, Victor Nec and 
David Mozingo, eds.: and China from Mao to Deng: The 
Politics and Economics of Socialist Development, Bulletin 
.. Of Concerned Asian Scholars, eds. /review essay 

Ben Kiernan: "William Shawcross, Declining Cambodia `: 
The Quality of Mercy: Cambodia, Holocaust and Modern 
Conscience, by William Shaweross/review essay 

Ellen Judd: "Weeds? ; Stubborn Weeds, Perry Link, ed; 
People or Monsters?, by Liu Binyan; The New Realism, 
Lee Yee, ed.; Mao' s Harvest, Helen F. Siu and Zelda Stern. 
eds /review essay 

John H. Boyle: The Call: An American Missionary in China, 
by John Hersey/review 


‘Vol. 18, No. 2/Apr.-June, 1986 


Catherine Lutz: “The Compact of Free Association, Mi- 
cronesian Non-independence, and U.S. Policy’ 

Giff Johnson: © Collision Course at Kwajalein” 

Robert C. Kiste and R. A. Herr: "Potential for Soviet 
Penetration of the South Pacific Islands: An Assessment" 

s Greg Fry: "The South Pacific Nuclear-Free Zone: Signifi- 
cance and Implications" 

Jean Chesneaux: "France in the Pacific: Global Approach or 
Respect for Regional Agendas?" 

Peter Van Ness: "An Introduction to the Articles on New 
Zealand” 

Rita Ricketts: "The United States, New Zealand, and 
|. ANZUS" 

Carolyn Stephenson: "Interview with Helen Clark ' 

Peter Van Ness: "New Zealand: What is the Problem?" 





Vol. 18, No. 3/July-Sept., 1986 


Vincente L. Rafael: "Fishing, Underwear, and Hunchbacks: 
Humor and Politics in the Philippines, 1886 and 1983" 
enyalang: "May Day, 1985" 

. Tila D. Aguilar: Poems 

-C. L. Chiou: "Politics of Alienation and Polarization: Tal- 
wan's Tangwai in the 1980s" 


 Feport 
K oko Selden: ‘Children of Nagasaki 


** 


itranslation 


Gordon H. Chang: “Student Protests at Beijing University / 





P: M. PO i 
India" 
Marilyn B. Young: mika 
Culture Led Us Into Vie 
Did, by Loren Baritzireview 
Sally A. Hastings: The Pacific Ce 
cal Consequences of. asia an Paci 
Burenstam Linder/review 
Kathleen Gough: ` "Kampuc! hea /corre 
Mic hael K. Launer, Marilee " B Y« 
"KAL Flight 007" /cerrespondenc: 












Vol, 18, No. 4/Oct.-Dec., 1986 


Ashok Bhargava: “The Bhopal incu 
Ramifications of an Indusu ds AC 
ejf- 
ir 


















David Barkin: "Food Se i 
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